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p£R«;rA» which has almost disappeared from the pohtical 
horizon since the Affghan war, is now again loopimg m the 
field of sight The country is undergoing Uiat shock which it 
penodically sustains, when the ooonpanoy of the throne is 
changed , and although, upon the present occasion, neither does 
the immediate paroxysm threaten to be internally of a Tery 
violent character, nor is it accompanied for the moment with 
any morbid symptoms from without, still we cannot think the 
onsis aMV||ber undeserving of attention in India 

ThaN^ probably no political question, connected with our 
Indian Empire, which has been treated more frequently, or with 
greater discrepancy of result, than that which pretends to fix 
the nature, the hmits, and the value of the true interests that we 
possess in Persia 

Party-wnters and economists, historians and pamphleteers, 
statesmen and journalists, have, at different penods, and under 
different particular phases of the subject examined it with 
more or less of competency and care , and, if the acts of Go* 
vemment may be t^en as an mdex of the pressure of the 
times, the effect of these vaned agencies upon the pubho mind 
must have been to invest our relations wim Persia, in popular 
opinion, with every possible degree of consideration, from that of 
absolute vitality to one of oompaxative worthlessness. We 
commenced with a magnificent embassy, which was followed 
by complete isolation We descended m our next essay like 
Jupiter in an avalanche of gold, but ere long we took ad- 
vantage of poor Danae s distress to drive a bai^n with her of 
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extraordinary rigour, and even of doubtful honesty A third 
time we beheld our Syren transformed into a Hydra, and 
plunged into a contest on her account, as momentous as any 
that figures m the page of Indian History , and yet, although 
the issue of that war must have increased tenfold our danger 
—if such danger ever had existed — wo have since its con- 
clusion held on our way with an inert oomplaoenoy, that would 
hardly have been justified m our palmiest days of security and 
strength 

“ Nil Aut unqnam 
** Bic unpar sibi. * 

The most remarkable circumstance, however, is, that while we 
have exhibited this strange inconsistency , while we have belied, 
in respect to Persia, the otherwise traditional character of our 
^Eastern policy , yet if there has been one branch of our Indian 
external interests, which, from its nature, has been not only 
less than any other altered, but has been less susceptible of 
alteration, it has been that which relates to the value ( be it 
for good or ill) of our connection with the Court of Teheran 
Organic changes are as difficult in nations, as they are in indivi- 
du^s Eastern society above all, immovable alike in its predi- 
lections and Its prejudices, sustains the action of half a century 
without any sensible effect , and the picture therefore of Persia, 
as it appeared to Captam Malcolm on his first visit to the Court 
of the Sbab, conveys, as far as all essentials ore concerned, a 
faithful representation of the country at the present day * Con- 
sidered also politically, since Zizianoff crossed the Caucasus, 
and Lord Lake entered Delhi, the substantive relations of 
Persia to the European powers (we exclude party intrigues, per- 
sonal feelings, ephemeral interests, as of no consequence to the 
general question) can never by possibility have vaned Shut 
in between her colossal neighbours, the country has been held 
together by their opposing pressure She has received infiu- 
enoes, but has never imparted them her condition has been 
strictly passive, and the tendencies, to which she has been exposed, 
have been constant and uniform If it be wise at the present 
time to fold our arms in dignified composure, and look on Persia 
with indifference, then our lavish subsidies have been a folly, and 
our wars, costly as they have been in blood, m honour, and m 

* Maloobn, indeed, Tentmes to aaeert, that " tfie PereUos, ai Ikr u we have the 
meaae of lodging, are not at preeent a Tery different people from what they were in 
the time or Darina and of Nooabeerwan ,* bnt we cannot eonoede thSa dtotnm in all ita 
latitode. Wo think it would be difBenlt to find a greater eontraat than Uiat obtafaied 
by comparing the aatobio^[raphic recoil of DarioB at Biaitnn with the Finnan iiaoed 
by MahoinniiNi Shah on hia retom from the aiege of Herat, and, if we may lodge of 
Htroalii by hia toot, we may eozely estimate a natioD from we month of ita nuer 
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treasure, have been a onme If, on the other hand, our past 
policy has been sound, then our {n^nt supineness may well 
excite aurprise 

Notwithstanding all that has been published on the subject 
of Persia, we stUl doubt if the question of her real abstract 
value, in regard to India, has ever yet been iairly treated We 
enter our formal protest against fancy-pieces, party-articles, and 
against all poliucal papers wntten for a purpose, whether that 
purpose be detraction or apology We will go even further, 
and assert autobiograpbio history to be in its nature liable to 
suspicion The wnter, however able and however honest, who 
undertakes to descnbe and reason on the political events 
amongst which he is moving, encounters the same difficulties 
as a painter, who should seat himself at the library table to 
sketch the fa9ade of the mansion he inhabits The “ quomm 
pars mag^a fui * is a positive impediment Preconceived im- 
pressions, and personal associations, must inevitably disturb the 
natural current of enquiry, and divert it into stranger channels 
Still less, too, are mere programmes to be depended on De- 
signed to jusUfy some particular line of policy, they explode, if 
that policy should prove unsuccessful We do not mean to 
say that they are useless, or that the respice finem of the 
Axeman sage can be applied generally to the science of politics 
Doubtless, when an occasion arises, emergent and exceptional, the 
available lights of the moment must be followed , delay would 
be fatal There must be to a certain extent an adventurous move 
ment — a leap in the dark , and posterity can alone benefit by the 
issue, in obtaining another element for future calculations , but 
with regard to the “ pieces jostifioatives, — those specious, 
often convincing guides — they must still come before the tnbu 
nal of experience, and be judged by the result If their predic- 
tions are verified, the arguments on which they rest will remain 
a proud memonaJ of human foresight and sagacity If, on the 
otlier hand, they do not stand the test of time, whatever respect 
may be paid to their ingenuity, they can have no permanent 
claim on consideration 

These remarks are particularly apphoable to the principal 
** brochures that have issued from the press on the Persian 
question Undoubtedly the two ablest of these papers, which have 
appeared in modem times, and which, from their opportuneness 
and ability, have exercised the most influence on the public mind, 
are those that we have placed at the head of the present article 
Sir John McNeill, from whose pen they are well known to have 
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proceeded, united to the most perfect fimuIianU with his sabjeot, 
a cool and oomprehensiTe judgment, the rare advantage of a firee- 
dom irom political bias, and as little perhaps of local prejudice 
as was compatible with his personal identity , yet, after toe ample 
interval of ten years probation, do his positions, we ask, sustain 
their reputation ? Can his arguments, flowing as they invan- 
ably do, in a clear and oontioued senes of inductions, or his 
inferences, legitimate — ^nay imperative — as they seem, be now 
quoted as standard authonties ? We think not, and for this 
simple reason, that, if they prove anything, they prove too much 
If “ the progress of Bossia m the East* had been, indeed, as 
constant and inevitable as the antecedents, which he grouped to- 
gether, led him to believe, ten years — and ten such years— could 
not have passed over without a much more marked development 
than has, in reality, taken place If it were indispensable in 1888 
to establish a strong Bntish influence in Afghanistan, in order 
to keep at a distance certain dangers with which India was 
threatened, that influenoe could not have been annihilated m 
1842, without the dangers becoming by this time so imminent 
as to be no longer matters of speculation Accidental ciroum- 
stances, we admit, may at any time interpose to check or divert 
the natural course of events , but the possibility of those very 
oircumstanoes should form an integml item of account in 
working out every political problem This item, indeed, is 
of the same value in considerations of policy, as the doctrine of 
chances in the calculations of the actuary , and by its omission 
any argument is as essennally vitiated as by erroneous premises 

We propose then, in the murky atmosphere of Oaloutta, and 
without such full aids as we could desire, to re-open the 
Persian question, and we promise our readers that, if they 
should discover no great novelty or ment m our views, they 
will, at any rate, obtain a just idea of our general oonneotion 
with the country, and will, moreover, find those particular points, 
on which opinion is so much divided, treated m a fair and oandid 
spint of enquiry 

It was at the close of the last century, under the administra- 
tion of the Marquis of Wellesley, that the Government of India 
first thought of opening political relations with the Court of 
Teheran As we do not profess to be here wnting a history of 
the Bntish connection with Persia, whilst at the same time we are 
loth to leave entirely blank any portion of our outhne sketch, 
we must throw into the form of a brief narrative such informa- 
tion as we possess of our dealings with the Court of Teheran 
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pnor to Captain Malcolm's mission Lord Wellesle]^ s attention 
had been drawn to the North West firontier of India shortlj after 
his amval m the country, not merely by the power and avowed 
hostility of Shah Zeman, and by the notonons fact of an ambas- 
sador having travelled fiom Mysore to the Punjab, bat by the dis- 
covery that Yizier Ah of Oude had also appealed to the avanoe 
of the Affghan King, by offering a donation of three crores of 
rupees, in the event of his own restoration to the mosnad 
through the Affghan arms, and by proposing in the mean time to 
assign, for the uses of the Shah, the fifty-five lakhs payable from 
Oude for the maintenance of the British Contingent 

Mehdi Ah Khan, accordingly, a Persian nobleman naturahz- 
ed m India, who was then acting as the Company a Besident at 
Bu shire, was instructed ** to take measures for indnomg the Court 

* of Persia to keep Shah Zeman in perpetual check (so as to 
' preclude him from returning to India), but without any decided 

* act of hostility , and two or three lakhs of rupees were to be 
expended annually, at the £ban s discretion, for the purposes 
above specified,^*' the plan of subsidizing the whole army of 

* Persia being (m Lord Wellesleys language) more extensive 
‘ and expensive than oiroumstanoes seemed to require 

Agreeably to these instruotious. Mehdi Ali Khan, early m 1798, 
opened a correspondence with Teheran, for the purpose of per- 
suading the Sh^, (who however needed no persuasion) to send 
the two refugee princes. Mahmud and Firoz, with a respectable 
force into Affghanistan 

Some court-intngue was employed on the oocaaion, and the 
expedition actually took place, but there is every reason for 
believing, that it would have equally taken place without the 
interference of our agent , for the project was in entire accordance 
with the temper and policy of the Persian court, and had been 
moreover actively disoussed before the receipt of Mehdi All 
Khan s commumoation This expedition which was badly con- 
ceived and worse executed, turned out a complete failure , and 
so little disposed were we at the time to take credit for having 
instigated the movement, that it was eight years before the Indian 
Government could be persuaded to reimburse to the Agent em« 
ployed at Teheran the paltry sum of 17,000 Rupees, expended 
on the personal outfit of the princes 

Futteh All Shah took the field m person for the first lime m 
1799, for the avowed purpose of conquering and reducing the 
^ countries of Oondahar and Herat, and without any further oom- 
mumcation with Mehdi All Khan Letters had been written by 
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that officer to the court of Teheran, and, by the highly coloured 
statements which they gave of the atrocities committed by the 
Affghans on the Sheeahs and Syuds of Lahore, these were certainly 
calculated to excite the sectarian animosity of the Persians but 
It was not in consequence of these letters that the expedition was 
organized His Majesty received the inflammatory despatches on 
the borders of Kborassan and we were indebted, therefore, for the 
withdrawcd of Shah Zeman from Lahore to Peshawar, whioh im- 
mediately followed his receiving intelligence of the Persian move- 
ments, to the ambiUon of Putteh All Bbah, and not to our 
own diplomacy and upon this ground we r^eoted a subsequent 
claim brought forward by the Persians for mdemnifloation 

The campaign of 1799 was of very short duration, and of no 
great importance eyen in its local effects His Majesty returned 
to the capital, in the autumn, and there received Mebdi Ah Khan, 
who had m the mean while wended bis way from Bushire to the 
capital, to endeavour by personal intercourse with the Shah s 
Ministers more steadily and effectually to carry out Lord Welles- 
ley 8 policy The Agent expended about two and a half lakhs 
of rupees upon this mission, thus giving the Persians a foretaste 
of British prodigality and it is possible (although there is no 
sufficient evidence of the fact) that it may have been partly owing 
to hiB advice and promise of pecuniary aid, that the Shah again 
marched into Khorassan in the spnng of 1800 Mehdi Ah Khan 
in January of that year returned from Teheran to Bushire, and 
joined Captain Malcolm very shortly after the first British mis- 
sion had set foot upon the soil of Persia 

The immediate aim of Captain Malcolm s mission, in 1800, 
was to push forward a Persian army on Herat, as a means of 
divertmg Shah Zeman ftom bis long- threatened descent on 
Hindustan, and this was undoubtedly a legitimate object of 
diplomacy The invasion of India and the defence of Kborassan 
bad been the stimulant and opiate which, ever since Shah Zeman s 
accession to the throne, had alternately inflamed and paraljzed 
his ambition The Affghan king had, on two occasions, advanced 
in person to Lahore, but had been compelled to retrace his steps 

* Ifefadi All Kh«n wu an tetiTe and fiuthfal servant of the Company, and not annn 
ahilftd negosiator , bat his flond statements and tb<non ^7 onental ooloonna seanda 
hzed, on more ocmwions than cme, the Bnbsh anthorities even of that age, when vera- 
eioafineas was eertsinly not the distiogmshing featnre of our pohU^ oorrespon 
dense. He eommences the letter in onestiou with a very pretty apechnen of his eraft 

** Lord Moniing^ ” he says, * ** and Hr Dnnean, and all the Sirdars in the CompanVe 
•ervioe are mdiinrent as to the entering m not of Bhsh Zeman Into Hindustan, as Uie 
fame of the Enropean AnOleiy is well known, a trifling Jnstanoe of whieh is that 700 qf 
tMr brmve troopt nsi long ago itfeoUi ikret UUtht qf Sung ed Dowlohtforcn 
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by troubles in his rear He was still intent on conquest 
beyond the Sutlej, when Captain Malcolm quitted India. It is, 
however, erroneous to suppose, that we were indebted to the 
mission in question for our deliverance from the danger which 
threatened us « That the storm was dissipated in the manner 
suggested by Lord Wellesley before it reached our frontier, and 
that the clouds never again collected in dark lowenng masses, 
was creditable to His Lordship s foresight, but was entirely inde- 
pendent of his measures The second expedition, indeed, of 
Futteh All Shah into Khorassan in 1800, which drew Shah 
Zeman from Candabar to Herat, took place almost simnltane 
ously with Captain Malcolm s journey from the south of Persia 
to the Capital His Majesty received the Bntish mission at 
Teheran in the autumn of the same year, after his return from 
Subzewar , and the subsequent proceedings of Shah Mahmood, 
which disconcerted Shah Zeman s arrangements at Peshawur, 
and which led, in the sequel, to bis detlironement, so far from 
originating in British instigation, or m Persian support, were 
in reality indebted for their success to their entire independence 
of all foreign aid As the minion of Persia, Shah Mahmood 
could never have prevailed against his elder brother As the 
popular Durkni champion, he was irresistible 

Captain Malcolm appears, however, to have had other instruc* 
lions than those which related to our relief from the positive 
danger of Affghan invasion At this time a Gallophobia reigned 
rampant in India. Napoleon was the ** bete noire of Lord 
Wellesley s dreams , and thus, although there seems, in reality, 
to have been no more reason for suspecting the Directory to 
have entertained the design of injuring us through Persia, than 
there was for apprehending danger to Bntish India from the 
inflated proclamation of a Mauntius Governor, Captain Mal- 
colm was nevertheless empowered to contract engagements with 
the Shah, in regard to the French nation, of so stnngent — nay, 
of BO vindictive — a nature, that they have been charactenzed by 
one of our ablest, as well as most impartial, political wnters, as 
** an eternal disgrace to our Indian diplomacy f lu those en- 

* For ft minute and h<mf«t detail of these erents, see Elphinstone'e Ctbul, YoL U 
P 816. It u of the more impurtanee that historic truth should be Tindioated in this 
matter, as the error that we hare noticed onffioated with Captain Ualoolm himself, wb» 
in his History of Persia, Vol II p 216 had the assormnce to write that hia ** policy 

* the temporaiy snooesa which was desired of dirertmg' the Afljghans flpom dieir me 
‘ ditated inTasum of India.** On auoh authority Dr Conder may be pardoned fin: stating 
in the Ifodero Traveller, (Persia,p 287,) tJ^ **the mission ftofilled all its ol^eots. The 

* Shah gladW embraced ttie opportunity to invade Khorassan , and bis oonqueat had Ha 

* anticipated elbot of reealling die Alihan chief fkem hia Indian dpedition ” 

f Sutberiand's Bkttobes, p. 80. 
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gagements it was provided, that, ** should an army of the French 

* nation, actuated by design and deceit, attempt to settle with a 
' view of establishing themselves on any of the Islands or shores 

* of I'ersia, a conjoint force shall be appointed by the two high 

* contracting parties to act in oo-operation, for their expulsion 

* and extirpation, and to destroy and put an end to the founda'- 

* tion of their treason , and if any of the great men of the 

* French nation express a wish or desire to obtain a place of 

* residence, or dwelling, in any of the islands or shores of the 

* kingdom of Persia, t&t they may raise the standard of abode, 

* or settlement, leave for their residing in such a place shall not 

* be granted Captain Malcolm farther persuaded the Shah to 
issue a Firman to the provincial Governors, which directed 
that you shall expel and extirpate the French, and never allow 

* them to obtain a footing in any place, * and added that “ you 

* are at full hberty to disgrace and slay the intruders 

Can we be surpnsed that Monsieur Langlds, writing of these 
engagements, afto the passions of the hour had subsided, 
termed them **ndioalouB and even injunous? * Is it not, 
indeed, a signihoant admission of their inability to stand the 
test of public opinion at the present day, that the treaty, which 
embodied them, was excluded from the State papers pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, on March 9th, lSd9 ?f We 
confess that we fully participate m the condemnation which 
Colonel Sutherland has expressed of them on the score of their 
morality, but we go even farther, and affirm that they were 
unnecessary in their nature, unsound in their policy, and preg- 
nant with evil consequences , unnecessary, inasmuch as they 
were aimed at an imaginary danger , unsound in providing 
for that danger a remedy too potent, or at any rate too violent, 
to be efficacious , and of an almost suioidal tendency, m ex- 
posing the vulnerability of our Indian Empire, and thus court- 
ing, instead of averting, attack It was an unhappy augury 
for our future intercourse with Persia, that our political rela- 
tions should have commenced under such auspices It was 

• Voytgo de Chardin. Tom X., p 282. CH>tam ifaloolm coolly replied to the 
Franohman a atatament duU, ** tt was exactly opposed to the tnUhT 

t It is poaaible however that the exdsalon of thia doemnent from the Peraitn State 
Papers may have been owing to certain donbta being entertained, whether the tiea^ 
ever eame into operation, for we find Oovemor Ihmeaa atating in 1806, fiiat " there 

* waa an impreeaion on hia mind, that the final ratification and intarehange of the 

* treaW of 1801 were not to take place bU aftar the arrival of Ha^jee Khaleel in Bengal* 

* which never having oeenrred, the Sapreme Government could judge how fiv It 
^ mig^t be allowable to eonsider It aa not now in foree." We have never aeen Uie vali 
ditj of the Maleohn Treaty qneatiooed in any odier quarter, but asaoredW, if Ita rad 
fieadmi and interehaage never did in really take plae^ it waa d^IomadoaUy aUowable 
to iguora the whole traneaetiaa 
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omiDOUs of the troubles we should have in the sequel to enoonn^ 
ter, that we onginated the idea of “ the road to the English 
lying through the Persian Empire,* and, if we have since 
had occasion to complain of the insincerity of the Court of 
Teheran, or of its desire to profit by the jealousy of the 
European powers, we should do well to remember, that the 
secret of the value which we placed on the country from its 
geographical position was first revealed to the wily Persian by 
ourselves 

But Captain Malcolm s Treaty was not, perhaps, the most 
objectionable feature of his mission , his prodigality left a more 
lasting impression, and that impression, in the ratio of its original 
force and effect, has operated ever since to our prejudice So 
lavish was his expenditure, that he was popularly believed to 
have been granted a premium of 6 per cent on all the sums he 
could disburse, while the more intelligent, who rejected an 
explanation savonng so strongly of the ^'Arabian Nights, 
could only draw, from bis profusion, an exaggerated estimate 
of the wealth of England, or an inordinate appreciation of the 
value which we placed upon the Persian alliance Money, we 
know, in the mord world, is much like opium in the physical 
The stomach, once drugged, is insensible to milder stimulants , 
and thus, ever since we administered the first fatal dose, to create 
on influence, or to persuade the Persians of our really being la 
earnest in seeking for their friendship, we have had to follow 
the same pernicious treatment, with a merely temporary effect 
upon the patient, but to the ever active depletion of our Indian 
store, from which the prescriptions have been drawn 

We cannot close our notice of Captain Malcolms mission, 
without alluding to another project which occupied much of 
his attention, and which, although it found little favor with Lord 
Wellesley at the tune, has since been much canvassed, and some- 
times even corned into partial eveouUon That India was 
menaced with danger from the European powers, Capt Mal- 
colm never doubted , and with this position, taken in the 
abstract, and dependent for its development on time and circum 
stances, wo are hardly disposed to quarrel but we can only 
explain it as the effect of that sort of strabismus, which, on 
particular subjects, sometimes distorts the eyes of politicians, 
otherwise clear sighted enough, that he should have looked for 

• This ezpresaion has erer since been a bye-word in Persia. Diplomatio atiqiieUe 
of coarse did not admit of its appearing totidem verbuT m ooi treaties with 
aie Sbab, but the idea, which it embodies, fauna the very bssis of all tbeae 
treaties , and we hardly understand, therefore, why onx nervea should haTe been ao 
neatly ahooked, when uoat Mahouuned Khan was reminded by faia agent at Teheran, 
that he held a Carupike lower down “ the road. 
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the approach of the danger by sea, and that his lino of sigh^ 
should have been atill more strangely diverted, from the Caspian, 
to the Persian Gulf Such, however, was the case He seems 
to have had a sad misgiving that the French — notwithstanding 
that they were subjected by his treaty to a perpetual ostracism 
from the Persian soil — would still establish themselves on tho^ 
shores of the Gulf, and would thence launch their viotonous 
navies against the coasts of India , and he accordingly proposed 
seriously, that we should obtain the island of Kishm from the 
8hab, and should there construct a fort, which, if not ** hewn out 
of a mountain like Gibraltar, or cradled in a crater as at 
Aden, should at any rate, be so strengthened by all the means 
and appliances of modem science, as to present a formidable 
obstacle to any enemy In a military point of view, this fort 
was to be a “ tdte du pont* to the Bombay Harbour Commer- 
cially, it was to revive the extinct glories of Siraf and Ormuz 
Politically, it was to give confidence to Asia, while it frowned, 
like “ Castle Dangerous, * upon Europe 
It was in vain that Mr Harford Jones, to whom Capt Mai 
colm submitted his lucubrations, objected that France must 
overrun Syria, Assyria, and Mesopotamia, before she could 
approach the Persian Gulf , that she must hold those countries 
as a conqueror, before she could pretend to fit out an expedition 
against India , that, if she did really contemplate so gigantic an 
enterpnse, she was in a better position for making the attempt 
from the !l^d Sea, than if she were in possession of Bushire and 
Bussorah, inasmuch as the naval resources of £gypt were 
fully equal to those of Arabia and Persia, while Suez was much 
nearer, than the mouth of the Euphrates, to her European base 
It was in vain that the fallacy was exposed of ever again form 
ing a great commercial emporium in the Persian Gulf , Vasco 
do Gama, when he doubled the Cape, having given the death 
blow to this once famous line of trafi^o between the East and 
the West It was in vain that the resident at Bagdad, with 
a sagacity that baa never been acknowledged, and the full 
value of which remains yet to be realised, pointed out the trae 
point of danger to our Indian Empire, at Asterabad, “ the 
line of least resistance lying between the Caspian and the 
Indus Captain Malcolm was not to be disabused of his 
crotchet , he sturdily defended his thesis, and sent in a report 
of one hundred and eleven paragraphs to Lord Wellesley on 
tbe subject, supported by supplementary arguments extending 
to some ^y paragraphs more This portentous document, 
however, happily miscamed the minutes of the Calcutta Council 
Chamber stined the monster m its birth , and, although Malcolm 
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agam attempted to vitalize the embryo m 1810, and certain abor- 
tive measures, such as the expediuons of 1817 and 1820, and 
the oooupauon of Earrackm 1888, may be mdireotly traced to 
the same germ, the only actual embodiment at the present day 
(and that a mere faint shadow of the original idea) is to be found 
in our naval station at Bassidore 

We must now take a r^id survey of that phase in our Persian 
policy, which we have before mentioned, as one of complete isola- 
tion For several years succeeding Captain Malcolm s mission, 
the affairs of Persia excited but little interest in India • The vio- 
lent effort we had made in opening an alliance was followed, as 
usual, by the reaction of langour The Gallo phobia had ^en 
lulled for a time by the ill success of the French in Egypt, and the 
dispersion of Perron s battalions Danger from beyond the Indus 
uo longer scared us , for Afghanistan was torn asunder by ci- 
vil war, and BuD]eet Singh had founded a kingdom in the 
Punjab Although, therefore, wo continued to receive intelli- 
gence from Teheran by the way both of Bogdad and of Bushire, 
and although we thus learnt that Persia was sinking gradually 
before the power of Russia, and that France hod offered assis- 
tance to tbe Shah, we made no attempt whatever to preserve the 
influence that Capt Malcolm had created, or even to require an 
observance of his treaty 

Persia m the mean tune, was suffenng gnevously She lost in 


* We mtiBt compreis into a note tbe leulmg features of the Persian qrneetion m 
regard to India during this period. A certiun H^i Khalil Khan was dispatched 

from Persia to India, immediately on Captain Malcolm a retirement, to pi? the comph 
ment of a return mission, and to arrange for the ratification aud inteiehange of 
irea^ Phis individual, however, lost his life at Bombay m 1H03, in an affray between bis 
servants and tbe guard of sepoys who were acting as nis escort. Mueth embarrasameiit 
ensued , but ultimately, liberal pensions having been provided for tbe relatives of the de- 
ceased, and fhU explanations having been tendered on the part of the Indian Ckiveni* 
ment by Mr Vfanesty, the Companye Resident at Bussorab, who took npon himself 
in 18<J4 to proceed to ^e Persian Court for die purpose the event was passea over as the 
inevitable stroke of * fate " We do not believe that any ill faeling to us was awakened 
amongst the Persians generally by so untoward an affair m fact a saying is on recofrd 
of the minister of Shuax that the English might kill ten AmbassadMS, if paid 
for them at thesame rate,** m aUusion to the princely penaious settled on the umify 
There was an mdividual, however, who caused us considerable trouble m the ■eqnef 
Mirxa Nebi Khua the brother in law of the ambassador, having been named adn^U- 
trator of the estate, conceived the idea of tummg the accident to his private aceonat. 
By anonsonsbribes to the Persian Court be olitained the appointment of ambassador for 
hunaelA end after much delay came down to India m ISOb, not exactly to fill his idative s 
place, but to exercise the triple functions of minister, merchant, and daimaot of Uood 
money which he roandly assessed at 3U lakhs of Rupees. It is probaMe, nay almost eer 
tain that his political misaiou, which mainly referred to a requisitiott for aid against 
Russia, would have failed under any oircutn stances, for tbe question was before ths 
Home Government, and in the mean time the Indian authorities were powerissa to aet , 
but It is also certain, that his arrogant language, his extraordinary pretensions, and 
anomaly of his tnple character, oootribatM in uo aroali degree to bring shout die in 
difilnnnt reception aud frigid replies, with which he was greeted by Sir O Bariow, on hb 
arrival at Calcutta in March 1806. He returned to I ersia re lufsctk,** and fotmd the 
French already established there 
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succession to the indefatigable Zizianoff^ Mingrelia and Ganjeh^ 
Shekee, Shirwan, and K^bagb In 1804, she fought her first 
pitched battle wiUi a Russian army near £nvan, and, of course, 
sustained a defeat When overtures were made by France in 
1802, proposing the co operation of n French and Persian army 
against the Russians in Georgia (all territorial acquisitions to be 
divided between the contracting parties, and resident French 
Agents to be established immediately at Teheran and Erivan), 
they were coldly received * Mirza Buzurg, indeed, emphatically 

* These letters were delivered by a certain Shabrokh Eban, who hod travelled to 
Pons on hispnvate affaire, and had met with mnoh attention from the French antbori 
ties. Thev were generally believed at the time to be gennine doonments , bat oircom 
stances subsequently transpired which led toasuspioionof their having emanated from 
a certain clique of aipiomatic subaltems, who, under the name of ” Consular Agents, 
remained in Syria after the French evacnation of the country, and who ooutinned for 
many years to porsae a resUess course of pohtical adventure, spreading in the sequel a 
perfect net* work of mtngne over the whole face of Western Asia. These ^ties at any 
rate, led on by those veterans of the Levant, the Outreys the Rousseans Ponteconlant, 
and the Coranf ee, were found pushing tbeir ^ antenuffi^ mto Persia, almost immediately 
subsequent to the presentation of Shabrokh s letters , and it was m pursuance of their 
counsels and fiiron^ their agency, that, m the antumn of 1804, when the Shah was eu 
nampeil near Erivan, a second communication, formally nuthentioated, was addressed 
hy the Qovenuneut of France to the Court of Persia, which claimed, m virtue of a cer> 
tain treaty concluded with Shah Abbas, (a treaty, however that we do not remember to 
have seen oUierwise noticed m histoiy,) a presormtive right of alliance between the two 
countries, and which proposed that the Shah and the Emperor should ant cordially to- 
Mther against Bossia. As France and Russia were at this time ostensibly on terms of 
flnendsbip the sincerity of the proposal seems to have been sn^eoted I he Shah, 
moreover, had already applied to the BntishCabmet, through the Besident at Bagdad, 
for support on the European side , and he was about despatohmg an Ambassador 
to India to solicit an armra mterference in his behalf The French overtures, therefore, 
without bemg offensively or even droidedly rqeoted, were, for the tune being quietly 
laid upon the shelf 

In tne summer of the foUowing year (1806) war having m the mean tune broken out 
between France and Bussta, Colonel Bomieu speared in person at Teheran accredited 
under the band of the Empeior be was accompanied by a resmotable suite, and was 
the bearer of handsome, if not of splendid, pnsents his proposals, too, were sufficiently 
explicit. If Persia would repudiate the British alliance, which could not avail her 
against Bossia, and would connect herself with France, the Emperor would at onoe send 
a Besident Minister to Teheran, wonld subsidise the Persian troops and throw an 
aoxiliiry army into Georgia. The Shah, who at the first audience of the Colonel had 
merely vonchsafed three raestions “ How are you 7" “ How is Buonaparte T ** What 
made you kill your ^ wavered when he beam of a subsidy and an ooxillary army in 

Georgia. Wonld the Eimlish fulfil his expectations ? Wonld they abide by the stipu 
latious of the Malcolm Treaty, whidi was offensive and defensive, the friends of one 
country being the friends of the other and the enemies of one couutiy tlie enemies of 
tile other 7 These were the questions which His M^es^ agam referred to Bagdad, and, 
pending an answer to which, be was atiU resolved to avoid committing himself with 
France In the mean time Colonel Bomieu died at Teheran and Itirther negooiations 
bemg deferred until the arrival of a Monr Bnbie, whom it was intended to send out 
frirni Fans in an ostenailde diplomatic capaciW, Sir Harford Jones availed himself of 
the respite Urns afforded, to write soothmg and hopefbl letters to tlie Shah, and ultimately 
to proceed in person to Oonstantmople, for the double purpose of awakening the Kin^a 
Ambassador to a sense of the criticsl state of affairs in Persia, and of explaining the 
anomalous position in whuh we were placed in regard to that country, by the conflicting 
mterests and the mdependent engagements of the Home and Indian Governments In 
the spring of 1800 the Shah must have received mtelligence of the expected result of 
Mirxa Nebi Khan s negociationB in India. The Governor General had left tlie ques 
tion of protecting or supporting Persia agamst Bnssia for the exolnsive consideration 
of Downing Street, and as his M^oesty s ministers had been now for full two years de 
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wrote, that if Buonaparte in person came to Teheran, he would 
be debarred admission to the centre of the universe, and, as 
the ink of the Malcolm Treaty was scarcely then dry, this was no 
very surprising trait of constancy, even for a Persian By de- 
grees, however, the Minister s coj ness wore oflf French agents 
were admitted m 1806 to reside in Persia, and were even treated 
with distinction , and when the application, addressed from 
Teheran direct to the Government ot India m 1806, seeking for 
support against Hnssin, entirely failed — owing amongst other 
causes to Sir G Bailow s strict adherence to the principle of 
non intervention — the star of France rose rapidly in the asccn 
dant 

It has been asserted, by one who might be supposed to be 


libenting on tbe qaestion, without venturing to come even to an apin-ozimate solution, 
the Shah could not help regarding this aluftiiig of responnibilitj at the last moment 
from the onlj quarter whence substantive aid could be afforded to the same sha 
dowy, silent oracles, as equivalent to a determ mation to avoid mterfcrence In the first 
bitterness of disap^uitment letters were addressed to Napoleon, and confided to Monr 
Ontrey a Fienob Dragoman who had remained at Teheran after Colonel Romien a 
decease , but as this gentleman travelleil leisurely by the route of Bagdad to Constantino 
pie, be had hardly reached tlie latter place when he was overtaken by an Ambassador 
ap^inted by Fntteh All Shah to repair to the camp of the Emmror This was the 
adventurous MirzaReza, who afterwards conclndcd the treaty of Fenkestein and the 
instructions wiUi which he proceeded on his mission were dexterously conceived and 
not Tmakilfully executed In these instructions, so far from appearing as a suppliant, 
the Shah adopted the tone of an equal No undue apprehension was expressed of (lie 
power of Russia. On the contrary she was spoken of as an antagonist of ordmary call 
ore, ** equally an enemy of the Kings of Persia and Prance and whose destruction to 
cordingly became the duty of the two Kings France wonld attack lier from that 

* quarter, Persia from this*^ Then followed a golden pill for tlie Fmperor, If the 

* French have an intention of invading Khorassan tlie King will appoint an army to 

* TO down by the rtxid of Cabul and Candahar " Bat the Ambassador was thus warned 

* m com luBiou , — ^ If the French require a station or port in the province of Fare 
' for thoir passage to Uindnstan do not consent but say tnat, when a respectable con 

‘ fidential person is established at royal residence for the consommation of friend 

* ship between the States, the proposal will be considered " 

NoUiing could have been more opportune for Napoleon than this eommnniea 
tion he had just fought the doubtful battle of £y]au,aud was casting about for 
new alhcs against the only power which had yet been able to arrest the march 
of hiB legiODS A preliminary treaty accordingly was formed without delay and 
almost at Mirza Rexas dictation and Monr Jaubert was at once sent off to 


Teheran to announce (be terms agreed on, and to hold the Shah firm to his 
new alliance. A few months subseqaeutly when the convention of Tilsit hod entire 
ly altered tlie relations between Russia, France and England, General Oardanne was ac 
credited to Persia with instmctions very essentially modified from tliose issued to the 
Agent who preceded bun, and far less satisfactory to the Shah The treaty of Uirxa 
Reza, who accompanied the Genera] was barely noticed or at any rate it was only so far 
admitted to be in force as it concerned the exclusion of the V nglisli from Persia, and 
th hostile desn^ of the French agamst British India. The armed opposition to Bns 
sia, which had been especially provided for in Mirza Reza s draft, was rendered impos- 
sible by the peace of Tilait . and the Shah, being now committed to the new alliance, was 
fain to accept of mediation in its stead 

We have oeen time portlonlor m descnbmg the origin of the French connexion widi 
Persia, as sll the historical notices we have seen upon the subject are defloieut either in 
veracity or fhllueas, and as Sir John McNeill even iaIio oo^t to have known better, 
lias in Lie Persian pamphlet, (Progress of Russia m the East, pp AO-62) eonfonndod 
the different missions in a manner uhich furnishes a gmphlo picture but whieh is 
oorreot ueiUier in ontliiie nor detail 
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competent to give an opinion on the question, that the Governor 
General s rejection of this apphoaUon for assistance was a clear 
‘'casus foederis, * but, m the received language of history, the 
odium of broken faith rests altogether with the Shah , and Sir 
John McNeill, indeed, affords an apology, but no defence, when 
he says, “ that Persia, losing all hope of support from her old 
‘ ally, had no alternative but to throw herself into the arms of 
* France Upon whichever party, however, may fall the res 
ponsibility of those proceedings which led to the mission of 
Mirza Reza, the return mission of Monsr Jaubert, and the con 
elusion of a treaty between France and Persia at Fenkestem m 
1807 , — no sooner was it known that General Gardanne had been 
appointed to Teheran, and that French ofi&oers might be thus ex- 
pected ere long to obtain a control over the military resources 
of the country, than the authonties in Downing Street and 
Calcutta appear to have awoke almost simultaneously to a 
sense of danger 

It 13 currently believed that at the conference at Tilsit, the 
Eastern question in its faU extent was discussed between 
Alexander and Napoleon, much in the same spirit as the Tur 
kish question had been previously treated by Cathenne and the 
Emperor Joseph There were formidable impediments, it is 
true, to a partition of the East between two such powers as 
France and Russia, not the least of which must have been the 
difficulty of apportioning the rich prize to be acquired from 
England, but it may faiily be presumed, that when Napoleon 
destined the most able and distinguished of his brolhersf to 
fill the post of Ambassador at Teheran, he not only really 
entertained the idea of contesting, with more or less activity, 
Bntish supremacy in India, but expected the Emperor Alexan 
der to Old in the design It seemed therefore to he time, when 
Persia, sulky through disappointment, threatened to place her 
self a passi\e instrument in the hands of France, that the 
British Government should bestir itself , blit supposing even 
this result to have been as imminent as our fears led us to 
imagine, whether the means employed were the best calculated 

• ** Letter on the present sUte of British intcresta and affaira in Persia, 1838, by 
** Harford Jones Brydm ’* page 0 Sir H Jones always maintained the principle, 
tiiat, as oar alliance wim Persia was ofTensiTe and defensive, the Rnsaian ooonpation 
of Mingrelia, Ksrabagh, &c. was equiTalcnt to an attack on our own dominions, and 
r^oire^l to be resenb^ accordingly It most be remembered, however, that the 
offensive and defensive article of the Malcolm Treaty referred particnlorly to the 
French, and waa so anderstood and admitted both by the Engligli and Persuui pleni 
potentianes. The validity moreover of the treaty in question waa, u boa been Mfore 
observed, open to dupnte 

t Lacien Buonaparte See Pre^^ress of Russia in the Fast,'* page Oa 
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to avert the danger^ is a distinct and much oontroverted ques* 
tion 

We have said advisedly that Napoleon entertained the idea 
of contesting our supremacy in India — such an idea indeed 
was a necessary element in his design of universal empire— but 
we are far from intending to commit ourselves to the popular 
opinion that we were, either then or at any future time, exposed 
to the actual danger of an armed European invasion Among 
the visions which the Emperor displayed to Alexander at Tilsit, 
and for which he sacrificed so many substantial interests, we 
have heard of one proposing the simultaneous march of a 
French and Bussian army, which, combining m the plains of 
Persia, should operate against our Indian frontier * It is fur- 
ther known, that SebasUani endeavoured to obtain permission 
from the Porte, that the French troops destined for the expedi 
tion should pass by Constantinople, and we have little doubt 
that Gardanne s pnncipal instructions in his Persian Embassy 
referred to the same subject, but it is also notorious, that m 
spite of MirzaBezas engagements, the project from the com- 
mencement found no favor with the Persian monarch, and that 
a very short experience of the Persian character and of the 
state of the relations of the Court with Bussia, sufficed to con- 
vince Gardanne, not only of the impossibility of a tripartite 
alliance, but of the extreme difficulty of persuading the Shah 
to admit the presence in Persia of an auxiliary army of any 
European nation whatever The utmost that the General could 
have achieved, if he had fulfilled Napoleon s promise of inducing 
Bussia to relinquish to the Shah all her recent acquisitions 
in Georgia, and if he had thus obtained a place, dominant and 
permanent, m the Councils of Teheran, would have been the 
direction of a Persian expedition towards the Indus led by 
European officers , and we may safely venture to predict what 
would have been the fate of such an army, when brought, after 
Its toilsome march, face to face with the veterans of Deig and 
of Laswame, who then guarded our north-western frontier 

Such, however, was not the hght in which the Busso French 
coalition was viewed at the time An alarm, exaggerated by the 
vagueness of the danger, was suddenly colled into existence, 
and measures of defence were taken, which, with the usual un- 

* We find the prqieot that described in an offleud doomnent of the period, drawn 
Qp at Vienna, aad ouoolated *• by authority “ Buonaparte aauit adroitementl ocea 

Sion de la p^ de Tilsit pour en^g^ Alexandre d envoyer one arm^ le prm- 

* temps proohs^^n Perse, qni s’lmiroit avee one nxmhe Fran^oise qni derail passer par 

* Conatantinople et 1 Asie Mineure, et de U, traversaut la Perse, organiser lea tronpea 

que la Conr d'Ispahan devait donner poor aa part, et oommoncer quelqoe aote 

* hostile oontre let possessioas dc la Compagnio dee lades*** 
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towardness of sudden impulses — an untowardness^ indeed, tliaC 
in regard to Persia seems to operate with a sort of fatality — 
almost brought the Home and Indian Governments into colli- 
sion The British ministry, judging Persia, at war with Russia 
and courted by France, to come within the legitimate range of 
European diplomacy, appointed Sir Harford Jones, who had 
lately returned from Bagdad, to be Envoy Extraordinary from 
the Grown and sent him out in October 1807, with a commis- 
sion which placed him in subordination to the Governor Gene 
ral, but with full powers to conclude a direct treaty between the 
Shah of Persia and the King of England while Lord Minto, 
either mistrustful of the Agent, or deeming affairs too critical 
to await his tardy arrival by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and dissatisfied also with the interference of the Grown in 
arrangements, which had hitherto been under the exclusive di 
rection of the Indian Government, and the expenses of which 
moreover required to be defrayed from the Indian Treasury, 
nominated his own officer. Brigadier General Malcolm, to the 
same duties that had been confided in London to His Majes 
tys Envoy We will not follow the details of the unseemly 
contest that ensued, although an instructive lesson might be 
drawn from them We must confine ourselves to results, 
and to the general questions of policy involved in them 
General Malcolm, who was allowed the initiative in this singular 
diplomatic combat, had no sooner arrived in tlie Persian Gulf 
m May, 1808, than, agreeably to his instructions, he opened 
trenches against the French position at Teheran But Gardanne 
was then basking in the full sunshine of Court favor he had 
given something, promised much, and led the Shah to hope for 
more, he was pleading earnestly to Russia for forbearance his 
engineers were constructing fortifications his ofiScers were dis- 
ciplining the Persian troops and, although the British Envoy 
resorted freely to his old strategy of a golden influence, and 
fairly offered to buy the French out of Persia, he found it 
impossible to make any way A discomfiture, so signal and so 
unexpected, seems to have obscured the General s judgment, 
as much as it shocked his vanity Without considering the 
causes of his failure, or duly weighing its probable effects, or 
even seizing upon an eligible remedy, he indignantly quitted 
the shores of Persia, breathing reproach, defiance and in- 
vasion 

We doubt if General Malcolm was guilty of greater blunders 
in his dealings with the Peishwain 1817 16, than he committed 
in his abortive mission to Persia in 1808 It required no 
extraordinary penetration, one would think, to have perceived 
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that at the penod m question money could possess for Persia 
but a secondary attraction Self preservation was her leading 
instinct , and whichever power, France or England, could offer 
her the best chance of protection against her gigantic adversary, 
Bussia, must, of necessity, have had a preference in her Oounoils 
Undoubtedly the aun sacra flEunes ' was the prevailing vice of 
Futteh Ah bhah s character, and he had been taught, moreover, 
to make the jealousy of the European powers subservient to 
the gratificatioa of his avarice , but what to him was all the 
wealth of Ind, if at the same time a Bussian army occupied 
his capital ? As the overtures made by Persia to Napoleon 
were mainly owing to the unwillingness or inability of the 
Governor General of India to adopt any measures for placing 
a check upon Bussian aggression, so did Gardanne maintain 
his ground against English gold by persuading the Shah, that 
in French mediation lay his only safeguard against absorption 
by his northern neighbour 

The more extended also the view that may be taken of the 
Persian question, the less favorable will be the light in which 
General Malcolm s proceedings must appear If it be adnutted 
(and there can be few dissentients, we think, at the present day), 
that a tripartite alliance between Bussia, France, and Persia, for 
purposes hostile to British India, was beyond, and that the 
march of a Busso-French army to the Indus, in defiance of 
Persia, or without her assistance, was barely within, the range 
of possibility, the alarm excited by Gardanne s estabhshment 
at Teheran must appear quite extravagant To us it seems, that 
if the French had really strengthened Persia against further 
encroachment on the part of Bussia, either by treaty, or by 
placing her in an improved state of military defence, they would 
have rendered us a service of for more real consequence to our 
Indian Empire, than any dangers arising from their own hosti- 
lity or intngues while, if they failed m that object, which had 
alone given, and could alone give them consideration at the 
Court of the Shah, they were powerless to injure us But if 
the rejection by Persia of the British alliance is thus shown 
under the oircumstanoes to have been not only natural but 
necessary, and if the consequences of that rejection are also 
shown to have been altogether misunderstood, what are we to 
say to General Malcolm s proposed remedy of mvasion ^ It 
18 affirmed we know of 

** A gpamel, a wife and a walnnt tree,** 

“ The more you beat them, the better they be ** 

but really we never remember (except perhaps at Navanno) 
to have heard the proverb applied to international fnend- 
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ships To have expected to regain the lost affections of the 
Shall by force of arms Bcems to us to have been very like 
fatuity To have actually earned that design into execution 
would have been of positive injury to our uUoiior interests If, 
indeed, General Malcolm had landed a Bntish foroe on the 
shores of the Gulf, and had succeeded, by a diversion in the 
south of Persia, m dnving the French from Teheran, he would 
have aggravated, instead of alleviating, the only real danger that 
threatened us That danger was, as it ever bad been, and ever 
will be, the gradual extension of the Buasian power and the 
Russian territory, and it would have been augmented precisely 
in the same proportion os Persia was weakened or divided 

ITio proverbial ‘‘ Ikbal, however, of the Honorable Company 
at this time stood ns in good stead Sir Harford Jones, who 
had been impatiently watching the progress of General Mai 
colms ncgociations, no sooner leanit their unfortunate and 
even dangerous issue, than he stepped forward with too miirh 
perhaps of ostentation, but with undeniable boldness and address^ 
" to throw the iEgis of the British Crown over the imperilled 
' destinies of India Without entering an the vexed question, 
whether the affairs of Persia came pioperly and naturally under 
the political jurisdiction of Groat Britain or of India, wo 
may obser\e that, as Sir Harford had been placed by the 
letter of Ins commission in subordination ta the Gover 
nor General of India, and as all arrangements to which he 
might pledge tlie Government that he immediately represented, 
must have depended for iheir execution on the same authority, 
it evidently required strong and exceptional circumstances to 
justify his pursuing in any degree an independent course of 
action His proceedings however were not merely independent, 
— they were in direct antagonism to the declared policy of his 
predecessor, which had already received Lord Mmto a approval , 
and wc suspect therefore that success, even in the general object 
of his mission, would not have earned him scatheless through 
his perilous adventure, had not the situation appeared to thoso 
who were ultimately called on to decido upon his conduct to 
have been otherwise desperate 

Wo will now give a brief sketch of his really remarkable 
career Amving at Bushire in October 1808, he found that 
General Gardanne had overplayed his game, and that a reac- 
tionary tendency was setting m against the French The idea 
therefore oocuixed to him to propose England, instead of France, 
as the power which should protect Persia against tlie great 
Northern Leviathan, and time and oiroumstancea both favoured 
the BubstitutioD for as (he French, in their early efforts to 
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iindermino British influenoo at Teheran, had been careful to 
instil into the minds of the Shahs ministers, that the enemy 
of Russia could bo the only natural ally of Persia, and as by 
force of Iteration this doctnne had now come to be received 
almost as a mnxim of international policy , so when Sir Har* 
ford revived the argument, fas est et ab hoste docen ) ho 
obtained a ready — almost an anxious — hearing, and when ho 
further urged its practical application, he had the satisfaction of 
finding that not only did the precept recoil upon the French, 
but that the recoil was doubled m effect by cxpeneuce having 
proved in the interim the folly of trusting to the feeble powers 
of mediation and good offices m dealing with such an enemy as 
the inexorable Czar So effective indeed was the coup, that 
little more remained for diplomatic handling, and that little was 
accomphshed by the Envoys personal friendship with the Per 
Bian ministers, and by the “ prestige which he enjoyed as the 
direct representative of tlie British King He advanced in a 
sort of ovation to the capital. General Gardanne retiring on Ins 
approach, and Monsieur Jouannin, iho Secretary, who still clung 
with a leech like tenacit) to the court, being fairly eclipsed by 
the rising luminary A pourparler then ensued, not less rc 
markable for its brevity than for the importance of the matters 
disoussed , and in March 1809, was concluded the Preliminary 
Treaty, which, in spite of much Procrustean manipulation sus 
tamed dunng an interval of forty \car8, continues in force to 
the present day as the basis of our Persian alliance 

With the tone and spirit of tins treaty little fault has been 
ever found, but Us particular engagements, distasteful in many 
quarters at the time of their conclusion, have provoked criticism 
ever since Approbation could never have been withheld when 
the temperate language of a treaty, which secured the full ad 
vantages at which it aimed without a single offenene, or even 
invidious, allusion to a foreign power, was compared either with 
those requisitions of 1801, that wc have already blazoned m 
their true Chinese colors, or with certain subsequent stipulations 
of Mr Elpbinatones at Cabul, still more preposterous in 
founding on a preamble absolutelj ficUUous but in spite of 

« In tbe 8rd article of Sir H Jones i treaty it waa npreaaly provided that 
‘ from the date of tho preliminary artiolea (hlnrch 1 2th 1809) every treaty or agree- 

* ment which the King of Peraia might have made with any one of the powers of 
' Europe becamo nuU and void, and that he would not permit any European force 

* whatever to pans through Persia either towards India, or towarda the ports of 

* that country *^Yet three months luhaequently fJune 17th, 1809) Mr Elphinatone 
assumed that the French and Persians have entered into a confederacy against 

* tho stale of Cabal and then went on to encage, that * If the French and Per 

elans in pursnanoo of their confederation , should advance towards the King of 

* Cabal s country in a hostile manner,** such and such measures should hare r Sect 
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iho contrast thus presented — m spite of the testimony afforded 
by It to the iavorable oharaoter of Sir Harford Jones s general 
diplomacy — when the expulsion of the French from Persia has 
come to be weighed against the heavy liability of a permanent 
subsidy, and the inconvenience of being committed indefinitely 
to a state of qoasi-hostihty with Bussia, a question has arisen 
whether the Bntish Envoy did not over estimate the value of the 
Shah s alliance, — whether in fact he did not make us pay too 
dear for our whistle. 

Having already recorded our opinions on the real nature and 
tendency of the French connexion with Persia, we may leave our 
sentiments to be inferred on the particular question of the 
penalty thus gratuitously incurred for its disruption, but it is 
important to observe that a verdict, however unfavorable on the 
score of expediency, does not by any means reflect on Sir H 
Jones 8 individual judgment or discretion That Gardanne 
should be expelled from Persia was a settled thing before hand, 
and the agents employed in the transaction had merely there- 
fore to decide whether the end m view was to be attained by 
force of arms or by persuasion If by persuasion, it was indis- 
pensable to find some means of supporting Persia against 
Bussia , and really under the circumstances we doubt whether 
any could have been devised less onerous to England, or more 
likely, on a “ prima facie * view of the case, to advantage the 
Shah, and to contribute to our own strength, than those which 
imposed upon the Indian Government the obligation of furnish 
ing a subsidy, with arms, ammunition, officers, and artificers, to 
be employed against the common enemy The best reply 
indeed to the charges which have been brought against Sir Har 
ford Jones — that he ignominiously purchased the protection of 

* Persia for England , that, “ he saddled the Indian Government 
' with a useless and extravagant debt, &c , — * is to be found 
in the fact that Lord Minto, who regarded his personal pro- 
ceedmgs as actually mutinous, who by anticipation repudiated 

* See Taylor*! Hietoiy of British India, p 897 Sir Harford Jones has been 
merdlessly treated by the m^ority of wntere upon Indian Hietory A eertaln 
doctrine, whieh he had not only the merit to disooTer, bat the boldneas to aTow, and 
the aenae to aet upon— namely, that the Oorernor G^ral was incompetent to eon 
doet polidoal reUtiona on a footing of equally at w court of an Independent 
monarch already closely eonneeted with the two chief jMwers of continental Barope 
— appeared so monstrous and unintelligible to Indian OiBeialc, that unworthy mo 
tlTcs were sought for to account for ita propoaition personal ranitr and prirate 
pique were currently imputed to Sir Harford at the time (we beiicTe unjustly) 
as naTing mainly InfluenoM bis eonduot, and Lord Minto penned aome of hia most 
elaborate despatohea to pro?e the injury and InoonTonienoe which would aoorue to 
the national interes ta from oonninng at a crime of Ihe-majetU againat the OoTomora 
of Imiia. We eould have afforded to laugh at Hia Lordship a aenaiblllty, had It not 
ooat ns. In Oeneral Haloolm's supplementary misiloD, a useless outlay of between 
fifteen and twenty lakhs of mpeet. 
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his possible negociations with the Shah, disavowed his diplo- 
matic character, and ordered him summarily to leave the conn 
try, who went the length even of diahononng the bills drawn 
by him on the pubho service — still did not hesitate, when fur- 
nished with a draft of the treaty, and while yet in ignorance 
of the feelings of the Home authorities, to accept all the peou 
niary and military engagements which had been contracted in 
the name of His Bntanmc Majesty, with the sole proviso that 
their execution should be entrusted to an officer honored with 
His Lordship s confidence, and prepared to uphold the dignity 
of the Indian Government 

It 18 needless to pursue this subject further Sir Harford s 
importance on the page of Persian political history expires with 
his treaty His singular personal fate, — the condemned and 
persecuted of Calcutta, the approved and honored of Windsor — 
may be of interest to our Indian annals, in exemplifying one of 
the anomalies which impede the working of our Empire in the 
East , but it IS otherwise devoid of consequence Let it suffice 
that the preliminary treaty was conveyed to England by the 
author of "Haji Baba, accompanied by the Persian Ambassa- 
dor, broadly drawn, we can hardly say caricatured, in that inimi- 
table story , that it was duly ratified and exchanged, and that it 
came into operation with all convenient despatch We must pass 
over with equal rapidity General Malcolm s resumption of his 
functions in 1810 , for however nch in scientific results may 
have been the labors of the General and his suite,* and however 
willingly we may concede to such results a value superior to the 
most brilliant diplomatic services, we are fain to confess that, as 
far as regards the question of our political relations with Persia, 
we have failed to discover a single vestige of efieoti proceeding 
from so expensive and well appointed a Mission A limited 
supply of military stores, in fulfilment of Sir Harford Jones a 
promise, and the transfer of a few officers who accompanied tho 
Escort, to the service of the Heir Apparent, then sedolously occu- 
pied with the formation of a regular Army, give a certain eclat 
to the General s visit, and furnished a not ungraceful epilogue 
to the previous drama , but we cannot persuade ourselves to 
believe ^at Lord Minto s object in sending tbe Idission to Per- 
sia was in any way reahzed This object, which was nothing less 
Uian to restore and secure the injured credit and insulted dignity 

* It mtut be remembered tlitt to this M^ion we are indebted for ** Pottlna^a 
Trar^ in ^luohistan for the ionmala of Grant and Obnstie , for Haodonald Kin 
iiier*a " Geo^phioal Memoirs , for the " Sketches of Persia ** and for ^ John 
Malooims elaborate History,— a series of works, which not only filled np an irapotUnt 
blank in oar knowledge of the East, bat which materially helpM to fix fheliten^ eha 

rioter of tbe Indian services 
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of the Indian Government, * (or, in other words, to teach the 
Shah, that, in all matters which regarded the Fernan connexion, 
the Governor General was the equal of the King of England) we 
consider to have been neither practicable, nor desirable We be 
lievo indeed, that if the Shah had been really mystified by General 
Malcolm s pretensions, and if he hod been thus again led to con 
found colonial and impenal responsibility, a confusion, which in- 
volved a positive error in political ethics, and which was constantly 
liable to bnng on embarrassments of the gravest charaoter, 
would have required, sooner or later, to have been set right by 
an explanation still more disparaging to the Indian Government 
Fortunately the unambiguous language and the consistent mea 
Bures adopted by His Majesty s Ministers left no room for mis 
apprehension While General Malcolm s mission was ignored, 
or at best regarded as a mere complimentary pageant. Sir 
Harford Jones, after the ratification of his Treaty, was confirmed 
in the post of Resident Minister at Teheran , and on his volun 
tary retirement in 1811, an oflficer of even higher rank — of the 
highest rank in fact in the diplomatic service — was a second time 
accredited from the Court of Saint James s to watch over our 
interests m Persia 

At this point of our narrative it is important that we should 
understand what those interests really were, and how we were dis 
posed to view them Hitherto we have seen our Persian relations 
based on two principal objects, the establishment of a counterpoise 
to the power of the Affghans, and the neutralization of French 
ambition, both the one and the other of these objects referring 
immediately to tbe defence of India The Russian element has 
hardly entered into the question Although m fact we knew that, 
as early as 1791, the invasion of India by a Russian Army march 
mg from Orenburg upon Bokhara and Cabul had been planned 
by Monsr de St Genie, and had actually occupied the attention 
of Cathenuo , although we were acquainted with vanous memoirs 
(among which may bo noticed those of Monsr Brutet and Monsr 
Pavilion, French emigrants of Petersburg and Moscow, and espe- 
cially a really clever “brochure, drawn up by Le Marquis 
Boaupoil St Aulairo, Private Secretary to the Hospodor Ispilan 
thi,) which had been addressed to Alexander about the period of 
the peace of Tilsit, and which foreshadowed much of that policy 
that lias since been practicully earned out in Otntral Asia, we do 


* This IB qnote<l from LordMiutogdospatcIi to Qonoritl Malcolm of October 2atb 
doBpatob, of whicli the strong expressions and un»on)promisin|( toiio oouUl 
hardly have been exceeded by Lord Flloii^roiigh in Uic pleuitado of his indepeud 
enoe Sir Harford Jones s appointment from the Crovn is termed nothing less than 
' a solecism m the system of diplomatic delegation * 
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not soom up to the penod of Sir Harford Jones s treaty to have 
had any clear conception of danger from the vicinage of Russia, 
or any strong desire to keep her at a distance We had looked 
on the war in Georgia as a mere local derangement, and the ques- 
tion of supporting Persia in that war bad been debated and 
recommended on the exclusive ground of the superior influence 
•we should thereby secure ourselves at the Court of the Shah 
There was a disposition at the outset to estimate Sir Harford 
Jones 8 engagements by the same factitious standard of value, 
rather than in reference to their possible efficacy m resisting 
Russian encroachment It was not indeed until our officers at 
the head of the Persian battalions were actually brought into 
contact with Russian commanders m the held, that we began to 
notice the formidable power that was growing up in our 
neighbourhood, and to speculate on its further development A 
cursory survey exhibited to us upon one side the appearance of 
immense military 'Strength, the lusty energy of awakened civiliza- 
tion, and a certain consistency of movement, which seemed to point 
to geographical extension as a necessary law of existence On 
the other we beheld, or we thought that we beheld, a nation in 
the last stage of decrepitude, subject to convulsive throes 
which gave for the moment an unnatural vigour, but bereft 
of moral confidence, and verging on that state which precedes 
dissolution That Russia had been formerly desirous of 
obtaining a position in Central Asia, which would have 
brought her into inconvenient proximity with India was 
attested by her expedition against Khiva in 1717 , by her occu- 
pation of Qhilan in 1724, and again in 1796 , nnd by her attempt 
ed settlement at Asterabad in 1781 That she was still bent on 
the same object — substituting however, for isolated conquest, the 
surer process of gradual territorial absorption — was inferred from 
the pertinacity with which she had now for twelve years prose- 
cuted a war with Persia, that could not by possibility secure for 
her any immediate advantage, at all commensurate with its ex- 
pense Such being her power, and such being her purpose, it was 
judged that unless we interposed to check her progress, many 
years could not elapse before, in the natural course of events, 
Russian troops would garrison cities m Ehorassan, within 700 or 
800 miles of the Indus, and this prospect, once opened to 
onr view, was sufficient to arrest and fix our attention The 
probable consequences of such a dislocation of the map of 
Asia were differently contemplated by men of different 
temperaments Visions of invasion floated before the eyes of 
the excitable , while practical statesmen were content to weigh 
the amount of disturbing influence, winch tlio neighbourhood 
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of a new mass might be expected to exercise on the still oscil- 
lating bodies of die Indian system This problem was un- 
doubtedly a difficult one to solve, for it depended altogether 
upon uidinown quantities , but it nevertheless furnished the 
data upon which the expediency was admitted, and the amount 
was calculated, of the subsidy to be supphed to the Shah The 
integrity of Persia was declared to be worth just so much to 
us, as It would cost us to counteract the disturbing influence 
of Russia, if impinging on our frontier , and from ten to fifteen 
lakhs of Rupees of annual outlay being considered a moderate 
estimate for the expenses which a mere state of preparation 
would entail on us, it was determined to apply something 
like that amount to the formation and support of a Persian 
army It must bo seen however that in thus reducing to a 
tangible form the value of our interests in Persia, and m pro- 
cee^g to realize that value, there was a begging of the question 
upon two points We jumped, lu the first instance, to a con- 
clusion of the imminency of a Russian occupation of Persia, 
and we arbitrarily assumed in the second that certain means 
would produce certain ends , that is, that the integrity of the 
country might be preserved through the instrumentality of a 
native army It is now tolerably certain that we were wrong 
both in the one assumption and in the other It can be proved, 
we think, that whatever benefit Persia may have derived, as 
far as regards the centralization of the power of her monarch, 
from the introduction into her armies of European discipline, 
she has been, as a substantive power, progressively weakened 
by the change, and rendered less capable of sustaining a pres 
sure from without , and it follows therefore that if she had been 
in danger of absorption by Russia under the old system, she 
must long ere this have ceased to exist under the new 

It would detain us too long to explain in detail the seeming 
paradox of discipline engendering weakness If it be remem- 
bered, however, that when the system is affected with chronic 
paralysis, the attempt is vain to restore any particular member 
to a healthy action, it will be understood that to a nation 
devoid of organization in every other department of Govern- 
ment, a regular army was impossible It thus happened that, 
notwithstanding the admirable matenal for soldiery which were 
offered by the hardy peasantry of Azerbijan and the still 
hardier mountaineers of Eermanshah — notwi&standing the ap- 
titude of the officers to receive instruction — notwithstanding 
that a due portion of physical oouiage appertained generally 
to the men-^the disciphned forces of Persia, considered as an 
army, and for the purpose of national defence, were from the 
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epoch of their first creation contemptible Beyond drill and 
exercise^ they never had any thing m common with the regnlar 
armies of Europe and India System was entirely wanting, 
whether in regard to pay, clothing, food, carriage, equipage, 
commissanat, promotion, or command , and under a lath-and* 
plaster Government like that of Persia, such must have been 
inevitably the case At the same time, however, a false con- 
fidence arose of a most exaggerated and dangerous character , 
the resources of the country were lavished on the army to an 
extent which gnevously impoverished it at the time, and which 
has brought about at the present day a state of affairs that, 
in any other quarter of the world, would be termed a national 
bankruptcy , above all, the tribes, — the chivalry of the Empire, 
the forces with wluch Nadir over-ran the East from Bagdad 
to Delhi, and which, ever yielding hut ever present, surrounded, 
under Aga Mabommed Khan, the Russian armies with a desert 
— were deetrojed Truly then may it be said that in presen t- 
iDg Persia with the boon of a so called regular army, in order 
to reclaim her from her unlawful lo^ es with Prance, we clothed 
her in the robe of Nessus 

Although It IS thus certain that Persia was not saved from 
the grasp of Russia by any additional strength that we im- 
parted to her, and that in suppl>ing her, accordingly, with a 
subsidy, our treasures were un profitably wasted, it is not to be 
supposed that we were undtr a delusion, either in judging of 
her feebleness as a nation, or m assuming an aggressive ten- 
dency as on inherent element in her antagonists policy Our 
error lay in giving an undue extension to the operation of that 
tendency — in over estimating, in fact, the offensive power of 
Russia We were wrong in including the East and West in 
the same category , in behoving that Persia might bo annexed 
with the same facility as Courland and Finland — that she could 
be suddenly dismembered and occupied like Poland, or cajoled 
out of her independence like the Crimea — that she might be 
over-run like Bessarabia, or oven subdued like Georgia 

At that time, it is true, the opportunity had not occurred for 
verifying to its full extent a certain remarkable analogy between 
the natural and moral laws of the Russian Empire — an ana- 
logy which has been casually touched upon in the saying that 
" her slope is to the East, but which will admit of still happier 
and more forcible illustration , for it may be added with equal 
truth that, as her rivers torrents at the fountain head slacken 
in then onward oourse, until at length they roll lazily through 
endless steppes, and stagnate in the Caspian marshes, so do 
means and forces, although tending naturally to the East, 

K 
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become attenuated at the extremities of the Empire till their 
effects are barely sensible 

We had not then seen the stnking spectacle of a few isolated 
mountain bands (powerful because remote) setting for a long 
senes of years her battahons at defiance, nor h^ we beheld 
an army of veteran soldiers, like that conducted by Petrowski 
against Ehiva in 1840, annihilated by the mere passive resis- 
tance of a distant enemy, but still from the slow progress and 
inadequate results of the Persian war — the conquests of Russia 
upon this side the Caucasus in 1813, after twelve years of unin 
temipted hostihty, being actually of less extent than those 
achieved by Zuboff in the brief but brilliant campaign of 1796 
— we might have fairly suspected either her earnestness, or 
her ability To have anticipated, at any rate, for Persia the 
catastrophe of a sudden extinction, was to violate all probability 
To have supposed her even in such danger as to justify any 
considerable outlay in her defence was to show that we followed 
the impulse of our fears, rather than the limited, though per- 
haps sufficient, lights of our experience We now resume the 
thread of our narrative 

Sir Gore Ouseley, who reached Teheran as Ambassador 
Extraordinary from the King of England, in the summer of 1811, 
found Persia still engaged in hostilities with Russia The 
officers supplied from India, Chnstie, Lindsay, and their gal- 
lant comr^es, had already under great disadvantages formed 
the nucleus of a regular army, whioh on more than one occasion 
had beaten the RusBianB m acuon but these successes were 
transient and illusory The Persians owed more to the luke 
warmness (if not the misconduct) of their enemies, than to 
their own prowess In 1812 the reconciliation of England and 
Russia, which followed on Napoleon s rupture with the Czar, 
necessitated the withdrawal of the British officers from the battle 
field, and the inferiority of the Persian troops became at once 
apparent It was evident, that to give the experiment of 
discipline a fair chance of success, a respite from war was 
indispensable , and as Russia hod occasion for her full resources 
and undivided attention to shake off the gigantic foe with 
whom she was now grappling in the death struggle, the good 
offices of England, which had been promised to Persia m the 
preliminary treaty, in the event of our making peace with her 
antagonist, were accordingly exerted with such effect, that in 
October, 1818, the Treaty of Gulistan was at length signed be- 
tween the belligerents This treaty was no doubt suffioiently 
humiliating to Persia All the acquisitions of Russia, south of 
the Caucasus, wete confirmed to her It was further provided. 
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in the same jcaloas ispirit vLich dictated the secret article of 
the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi regarding the closing of the 
Dardanelles against nations at war with Bussia — and perhaps 
also with a view of especially alarming England (for really as 
far as Persia was concerned, a power whose maritime inaptitude 
was proverbial, the condition was not merely superfluous, but 
absurd) — that ** no ships of war, except Bussian, should be al- 
lowed on the Caspian Sea A want of preciseness also, either 
culpable or wilful, in the demarcation of the frontier at a most 
important point, left Bussia at liberty, whenever it might 
suit her convenience, to force on a renewal of hostilities by 
occupying the disputed temtory We believe, indeed, that the 
peace of 1813 was regarded neither by the one party nor the other 
m any other light than as an armistice Bussia had no idea of 
accepting permanently any frontier short of the Aras (Araxes) , 
but she was unable at the moment to push her conquests Persia 
was equally insincere in affecting to have abandoned Earabagb , 
but she required an interval of repose to recruit her energies, and 
above all to improve her discipline, and gain some knowledge of 
European tactics 

Simultaneously with the convention of Gulistan, or imme- 
diatlely following it. Sir Gore Otiseley concluded with Persia, on 
the basis of Sir Harford Jones s preliminary arrangements, the 
definitive treaty which ho had been especially appointed to 
negociate , and shortly afterwards be returned with it to Eng- 
land, leaving his Secretary, Mr Morier, m charge of the Mis 
Sion This treaty, however, was not accepted in its original 
form The Bntish Ministry, with the honest and honourable 
intention of doing the very best for Persia of which her situa- 
tiou would admit, resolved on more liberal terms of subsidy 
than those which the Shah s Government had already thankfully 
accepted , and accordingly, a special Commissioner, Mr Henry 
Ellis, was sent out m 1814 to modify Sir Gore Ouseley s stipula- 
tions 

It IS unnecessary that we should examine in detail, and 
throughout its eleven articles, the treaty of Teheran, which was 
concluded by Messrs Morier and Ellis, November 25th, 
1814 A bnef notice of its more prominent features will suffSoe 
for our purpose, and is all, moreover, of which our space admits 
In many points of view it was undoubtedly faiuty to have 
supposed that Persia could interfere to prevent, or even to 
check, movements of a Bussian army marching upon India 
by ^e route of Khiva, or Bokhara, or Kokan , and to have pro- 
vided accordingly, betrayed an inexcusable ignorance of political 
geography There was an equal impropriety m engaging 
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that the limits of the two states of Russia and Persia shoMiU 

* be determined according to the admission of Great Britcn^^^ 

* Persia, and Russia , for, if coBai derations of the public weal, 
patent and emergent, be alohe held to justify under any oir- 
cum stances the intrusion of mediatory offices, and if an engage* 
ment to proffer such offices be thus rarely inserted in treaties 
between States, — to pledge a third party to accept of them does 
seem the very acmd of diplomatic hardihood We will say 
nothing, for the moment, of the subsidy itself, but the 7th 
article, which stipulated for the payment of the money in as 
early instalments as might be convenient, sttice %t was the 
custom tn Persia to pay the troops six months %n advance^ 
might really be very well taken for a burlesque The obligation, 
again, which wo contracted m the 9th article, to abstain from 
interference in the event of a possible contest between the 
Persians and Afghans, is hardly intelligible Such a proposal 
could not have proceeded from Great Britain, and, if proceeding 
from Persia, it indicated that desiic of territorial extension which 
was more fully developed m the sequel, and which, when deve- 
loped, compelled us upon general grounds to repudiate the 
treaty altogether * Lastly, the extradition of refugees, which 
we also blindly conceded, was a most humiliating, (and under 
the circumstances a most gratuitous) engagement , — an engage 
ment, indeed, so repugnant to Eastern ideas of honour and hospi 
tality, that, although the occasion bus Irequently ansen for bring- 
ing It into operation, wo believe that means ha\e been sought 
and found m every instance, if not for rejecting the terms 
entered in the bond, at any rate for modifying their rigour, and 
thus saving our credit on one side to expose it on another 

The essential points of the treaty in regard to Persia 
were the augmentation of the amount of the subsidy, and the 
definition of the oonditions under which the Lability of its 
payment was imposed on us The annual amount was raised 
from 160,000 to 200,000 Tomans (or from about 12 to 15 lakhs 
of Rupees) , and, in explanation of that article of the preliminary 
treaty, which merely declared Persia to he entitled to our assis- 
tance m the event of any European forces invading the temtones 
of His Majesty the Shah, our exemption from the pecuniary Labili- 
ty was specifically limited to the possible case “ of the war with 
‘ such European nation being produced by an aggression on the 
‘ part of Persia 

Undoubtedly, however, the most important feature of the 
treaty in question was the principle which it involved, that 

* See Lord Palmerston ■ despatch to Mr McNeill, deted Jalj 27th, 1888 Corres- 
pondetioe relatinff to the affairs of Persia and Affahanlstan P 89 
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Great Britain had a nght to consider any spontaneous act of 
Russian aggression upon Persia, as a demonstration against 
India That we should really have propounded so important, 
and at the same time so questionable, a dootnne may well excite 
« sui^nse, yet the 6th article will admit, we think, of no other 
construction , for by that article it was provided, that although 
Great Bntain might be at peace with Russia, if Persia were 
attacked by the latter power, and if our good offices failed in 
bringing about au arrangement of difbrences, then we would 
continue to pay the subsidy to support the army of the Shah, or, 
if it were preferred, we would send a force from India to assist 
in repelling the enemy, — ^neither the one nor the other of these 
engagements being compatible with the duUes of a neutral State, 
nor indeed admitting of justification, according to the Law of 
Nations, on any other grounds than those of zelf-defence^ which 
grounds of course must have pre supposed the fact of an attack 
on Persia being an indirect attack upon India We were in 
fact hy the 6th article of the treaty pledged to a possible war 
with Russia in defence of Persia, and, what is of more conse- 
quence, the pledge remains registered against us to die present 
day , for when we compounded in 1828 for the expunging of 
certain articles from the treaty of Teheran, by some inexplica- 
ble oversight the 6th article was not included m the obnoxious 
category , and it still therefore must be considered in force, as far 
as regards the principle involved in it, and as far as its integnty 
may be iinafiected by our release from the other engagements 
For a considerable period, subsequent to the treaty of Teheran, 
our relations with Persia underwent no material change We were 
pursuing two objects one was the improvement of the mihtary 
resources of the country, to which end we supplied arms, founded 
a laboratory and arsenal, and furnished officers for the drill and 
disoiplmo of the army , the other was the creation and retention 
of such a commanding influence at Court, as should not only 
guarantee us against the possible intngues or enmity of a foreign 
power, but should enable us in some degree to sway tbe councils 
of the State In the former path, our success was hardly equal to 
our hopes, or even to our expectations Our officers, it is true, 
displayed a most creditable zeal, and no little address in contend- 
ing with the difficulties of their position and, moreover, the 
Pnnee Royal, under whose immediate orders they were acting, 
seconded their efforts, — not exactly with the same ardour which 
had inspired him, so long as a regular army added to its sub- 
stantial advantages the irresistible chorau of novelty, but still with 
sufficient steadiness to have ensured the fashioning, according to 
the end m view, of any loss intractable materials , yet it cannot 
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be denied, that when Persia again came into oollision with Bussia 
in 1826, W means and power as a military nation were positive- 
ly mfenor to those whioh she possessed at the close of her for- 
mer struggle Dunng this long interval of thirteen years, she 
was continually losing ground in that quarter where her real 
strength lay, while she advanced in a direction where progress 
was exhaustive, as well as useless If, however, in the words of 
Persia s most impartial historian, the attempt to introduce an 

* effective discipline, and to organise a regular force on European 

* pnnciples was a signal failure , * and if, in one branch of our 
policy, we were thus doomed to chew the cud of disappointment, 
in our other ob]eot at any rate we were more than successful No- 
thing could have been more satisfactory or more honourable to the 
parties concerned, than the conduct at this penod of our relations 
with the Court of Teheran t Still more commendable also was 
the character of those general measures, by which wo conquered 
prejudice, disarmed jedousy, and finally gamed a complete as 
oendency in the public estimation of the nation To the core, 
indeed, with which, after the retirement of Mr Moricr, Sir Henry 
Willook, ably assisted by Sir J McNeill, then a young officer on 
the Bombay Medical Establishment, conciliated popular opinion, 
rather than to the wayward prodigality of Malcolm, or the lawyer- 
like dexterity of Jones, must bo attnbuted the impressions, 
which, surviving all party questions— surviving even the shook 
of wounded pride — enable an Enghshman at the present day m 
any part of Persia, not merely to enjoy personal safety, but to 
command esteem and respect 

We shall not follow in any detail the relations of Russia with 
Persia during the interval in question The bearing of the former 
power throughout was irritating and contemptuous Unwilling, 
or unable, to appear as a competitor against England for 
the favours of the Shah, she rather sought to oppose our 
influence by acting on the fears of Persia — ^by exhibiting in 
fact that disregard for rights and courtesies which could he only 
supposed to anse from a oonsoiousaess of complete superiority 
The retention of Talish, the profound indifierenoe with which 
she received the repeated invitations of Persia to treat for the 

• Fraser's Persia, page 801 

t We have not fogotten that a personal misonderstanding between Sir H Willook 
and the Shah lod to the temporary withdrawal of oar Mission from the Court , but 
the occasion of the mptare was so entirelT accidents], and the eflieots of it were ao 
tranBient, that we do not consider it to affect the fl^eral eharacter of oar relations 
dormg period in question When our truant Minister, indeed, reported bunself at 
the Foreign Office, Canning is said to hare observed *' Henry WiUook f I know a 
man of that name at Teheran, but certainly not m London,’ a remark which suffloi 
ently expressed his opinimi of the quarrel, and censured the undue importance that 
had been attached to it. 
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adjustment of a disputed frontier^ and finally the yicfient occn* 
pation of Gokohah, must be imputed^ we think, as much to a 
desire to prevent Persia from denying strength, or even con- 
hdenoe, from our support, as to any real thirst of conquest, or 
any wish to precipitate hostihties Bussia had doubtless always 
looked to the absorption of the Persian temtory, north of the 
Aras, as essential to the geographical boundaries of her Em- 
pire , and such an absorption could hardly be effected without 
engaging m a war yet war was not her pnncipal object That 
object was the general depression of Persia, the nvetting of 
chains around her which should annihilate her powers of self- 
action and it was valued perhaps less for its immediate results^ 
less even as a movement in advance towards the final act of 
appropriation — than as a means of quickening the alarm of 
England, and thus obtaining a moral le\eTage against us in 
Europe We have not dwelt hitherto upon this occult element 
of the Bussian policy , partly, from a disinclination to ascnbe 
too much astuteness to any plan of attack, partly, from the 
difficulty of tracing such a plan, where the batteries are masked, 
the approaches are tortuous, and the sap often shifts its course 
according to the nature of the ground During the mission 
of Pnnoe Mouzikoff however to Teheran, in 1826, there was an 
overt attempt upon his part to commence that system of demon- 
stration which has since so much embarrassed us , and we shall 
be justified therefore throughout the sequel of our sketch in 
assuming the probability of there being always two distinct 
pnnciples of action in the proceedings of Bussia against Persia, — 
the one, real, immediate, and acquisitive , the other, remote, arti- 
ficial, and working merely by intimidation If indeed there were 
any object m the mission in question, it was to give a different 
direction to the outpourings of the national mind, then in a 
high state of fermentation , to change the theatre of contemplat- 
ed war from the North West to the East , to bring about through 
military comphcations in Khorassan a state of local politics, 
which should entirely alter the relative positions ot Great 
Britain, Persia, and Bussia, and which, whatever might be the 
result, would advance the interests of the latter power The 
project failed for the moment, owing to the sagacity of Futteh 
All Shah, who saw through so transparent a device , * but it 
has never been forgotten On several later occasions indeed 
it has been brought prommently forward, and at the present 

* Meniikoff taunted Ube Shall with the power and magnifloence of hia brother poten 
tato iu Khorassan, Fean Rban, and observed that it might be neccaaary for Rtuaia, 
in a few years more, to open mdepeudeut relations with him The Shah s pnde 
was sever^ wounded, hut be had the sense to reply, that he prefened the rMrj 
of Esau Knan to file enmity of England 
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moment perhaM it as fully oooupies the attention of Bossia 
as any direct eoneme of tomtoiial aggrandizement 
In glancing at the war, which broke out even before Menztkoff 
had quitted Persia, and which raged until the spring of 1828^ 
we must confine ourselves to those points in it which imme- 
diately affected us To ascribe this war, senoualy and in good 
faith, to the occupation of Gokchah, or to any isolated accident 
whatever, is to ignore altogether the relative position of the 
beUigerent powers In real truth it was the mere oonsunimation 
of a long course of preparation and design Russia, if not 
deliberately provoking the contest, had been at any rate for 
many years previously indifferent to the preservation of peace , 
while Persia, brooding over her former losses, and smarting 
under recently accumulated indignities, judged the time to be 
favorable for resenting them As however the liability of 
England to assist Persia with a subsidy or an auxiliary army, 
depended upon the first act of aggression, the question of the 
initiative nearly concerned us , and a discussion therefore imme- 
diately arose, as to whether the affair of Gokchah did, or did 
not, constitute a casus belli Persia maintained that she 
was forced into the war by an aggression on the part of Russia, 
and accordingly demanded the assistance to wluch under such 
circumstances she was entitled by our engagements with her , 
whilst we repbed — with more of casuistry, certainly, than genero- 
sity — that “ the occupation by Russian troops of a portion of 
' umnhabited ground, which by right belonged to Persia, even 

* if admitted to have been the proximate cause of hostihties, 
‘ did not constitute the case of aggression contemplated m the 
' treaty of Teheran * We shall not pretend to pronounce 
** ex cathedra upon a question so very nicely balanced , but, 
if the case had been argued lo court, and if counsel had quoted 
to a jury, Sir J McNeill, as a pamphleteer, against Sir J MoNeill, 
as a Minister, contrasting a passage from “The progress of Russia 
in the East,* which unequivocally stated that “ the war origi- 
' nated in a violation of the Persian territory by the Governor 
‘ General of Georgia, f with the article of the treaty o fleheran, 
which provided tLat we should be excused from payment only 
' if the war might have been produced by aggression on the 

* part of Persia, there can be little doubt, we think, as to bow 
a verdict would have been given That we did not, indeed, feel 
that confidence in our immunity at the time, which we have since 
affected, may be inferred from our anxiety to obtain a release 


* Correapondenoe relatuig to the ofikin of PenU aud Aflrghnnlatan, page 113. 
t Page 08 
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f^m the subsidy engagements immediately that ths war was 
terminated, as though we still trembled at the nsk we had en- 
countered, and indulged a covert hope that to the release once 
obtained might be conceded a retrospective effect The actual 
bargain however, by which the Shah was persuaded to cancel our 
engagements, forms, we think, the least creditable feature in the 
whole ** tableau of our Persian policy It is this bargain 
which we have before characterized as one of extraordinary 
rigour, and even of questionable honesty , and to enable the 
reader to see if we have judged harshly, we now present him 
with an outline of the transaction 

At the close of the war, when defeat and treachery following 
closely one upon the other had left Persia, if not so enfeebled, 
at any rate so disheartened as to be ready to accept of any 
terms that might he imposed on her without scrutinizing their 
claim to moderation, Biissia demanded, amongst other conditions 
of peace, the payment of ten crores* of Tomans (about three 
and a half millions sterling) as mdomnification for ^e expenses 
of the campaign Of this enormous mulct the greater por- 
tion was defrayed from the reluctant coffers of the Shah , but 
for the remainder the Prince fio} al was rendered personally res- 
ponsible, and, as the province of Azerbijau had already borne 
the chief burthen of the struggle, it may well be understood 
that neither His Bo}al Highness s treasury, nor the resources of 
his government, were m a condition to meet the call He had 
recourse to expedients — not of the most dignified character — 
to obtain even a temporary relief At his earnest entreaty a 
small portion of the debt was remitted, a further portion, 
amounting to a crore, was suffered to lie in suspense for ano- 
ther croro the nch distnct of Khoi was handed o\ er to Bussia 
in pledge , and a certain amount of ready money was provided 
bv anticipating the revenues of the province A considerable 
sum however was still wanting to satisfy the immediate demand, 
and the pnnoe found himself accordingly compelled to accept 
of aid tendered by the British minister, however limited m 
amount, and however severe the terms upon which such aid 
might be afforded We are not cognizant of the full details of 
the transaction which ensued ,t but we believe that Sir John 
Macdonald m the first instance passed a bond to the Pnnee 
Boyal, pledging himself to furnish a sum of ^50,000 Tomans 

* The eron here menUoxied is odIj 000,000 Tox&eai 

^ There is e sjnraler, and to say the least of it, a moat snspioions, waut of mufonnl 
tr in the dating of die doemneuts, which refer to thla trauaaotion lu the pnbijshed 
Treaties. (Indian Papera, No. 3, psM 7 ) lu one paper, the Fnglisb date is need , 
lu another, Um Mahomedau , and die date of the third it altogether snppressed 

F 
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towRids the liqaidation of the indemnity, provided H B H , 
acting as the plenipotentiary of the Shah, would annul the 
subsidy engagements of the treaty of Teheran , and that sub- 
seqaently, when the time for payment arrived, the Envoy declared 
that he had exceeded his instruotions, and that he could only dis 
burse at the moment S00,000 Tomans, in consideration of 
which assistance a formal act of surrender must be passed to 
him , but that he would obtain the remaining 50,000 Tomans 
in the sequel, as a gratuity to Persia from the Bnush crown 
Be this however as it may, the bond for 250,000 Tomans 
remained in the hands of the Prince Boyal , the act of annul- 
ment was passed and ratified on the payment of the reduced 
amount of 200,000 Tomans , and, when Persia claimed tbo 
difierenoe, she was told that ** she could not establish a right 
' to the greater sum, as she had subsequently agreed to accept, 

* and acknowledged that she had accepted, the less sum as Uie 

* the pnce of the sacrifice she made * Now, if nothing posi- 
tively dishonest can be imputed to us m these proceedings, 
they must be admitted at any rate to involve as close a prac- 
tice, as was ever followed by Clive or Hastings That we had 
at the out set improvidently contracted the subsidy engage- 
ments, and that we were at liberty to seek for a release from 
them at any time by a fair negooiation, may very readily be 
conceded, but to have obtained that release under oircum 
stances of such extraordmay difficulty for one of the contract 
ing parties was, we submit, to redeem our original error almost 
at the expense of our good name With regard to Ihe discre- 
pancy also between the amount tendered in Sir John Macdo- 
nald 8 bond, and the sum actually paid, we suspect that Persia 
has still a valid claim against us for 50,000 Tomans 

The most important consideration however to Persia, resulting 
from the transacUon which we have noticed, was the evidence 
It afforded of a complete change in our estimate of her alhance 
Sir J McNeill has significantly said, that the alteration in the 

* treaty was supposed to evince a desire on the part of England 

* to disenouml^r herself of a falling ally Taken in con- 
nection indeed with the transfer from the crown to the Indian 
Gbvernment of the direction of our relations at Teheran, which 
occurred a short time previously, no other inference could have 
been drawn from it We bad awoke, it seemed, to a sense of 
the worthlessness of Persia. Our efforts to make her strong 
had but contnbuted to her weakness We had been building 

* Conwtpondffaee nUtlng to the aflUisof Pertit «nd Afljj^uaiiatoo, page 118. 
f PiogNM of BuatlA io Uio page 186 
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on a quicksand The oonntry Ixisled only by the sufferance of 
her northern neighbour » and it was iMless therefore to under* 
go further expense, or to enoonnter hirtber nsk, on her beiudf 

But here again we erred upon the side of despondenoy, as 
much as we bad been formerly too bold and sanguine Pema 
was never in that extreme danger of extinction — not when Uie 
Kussiaa troops were m full march upon the capital, and when 
defection spread rapidly among the higher classes, — which 
in any way called for her abandonment, or oven required an 
essential modifioation of our relations with the Shah The 
prosecution of Paskovitchs march on Teheran, uTOn which 
the fate of Persia was supposed to res^ would nave been 
a still more adventurous movement than Biebitehs advance 
on Adnanople and if strategists are agreed that the latter 
movement was altogether false, and must have signally failed, 
had not Turkey succumbed under the moral pressure, muoh 
more certain must it appear— to those who know the contempti 
ble amount of force which was employed on the occasion, and 
the power of resistance whicli is offered by the mere pnnciplo 
of vitality in a nation like Persia — that the Russian enterpnse 
in Persia could have led to nothing but disaster and disgrace 
We hold It, indeed, to have been morally impossible that Russia, 
who during the whole course of the war with Persia had never 

* been able to colleot more than 10,000 men in one body, nor to 

* keep together for a month more than half that number, * 
should have oocupied a territory, which contained 10,000,000> 
inhabitants, bound together by the conunon ties of religion, 
naturally warlike, and detesting the invaders and^ unless the in 
\asion bad been followed by military occupation, we conceive' 
that there was no real danger for the country 

To proceed however with our sketch , no sooner hod we 
abandoned the idea of raising up in Persia an efficient bulwark, 
against Russian encroachments, and had thus limited the fuuc- 
tiona of our Envoy to observation, or at most to expressions of 
encouragement and sympathy, than we began to take an aug- 
mented interest m the countnes intermediate between Persia 
and India It cannot be said that we had been indifferent to those 
countries at former periods The journeys of Surhng and 
Arthur Conolly had been undertaken at the instigation and 
under the auspices, of the British Mission at Teheran , and it 
was owing merely to the services of Mr MoNeill being indis- 
pensable to the conduct of affairs in Persia, that Sir J Macdo- 
nald was deterred from detaching him on a Mission to the east- 


rfogress of the Eut, pige 134* 
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Mtaid, of an almost identical nature with that snbseqnently en- 
trusted to Bnmes To the latter officer, however, must the 
Afghan movement, we thmkj be properly ascribed Others re- 
commended the cultivation of a position at Cabul and Oanda- 
hAr> as an equipoise to the raesBure of Russia upon Persia — 
as a means of checking the duposition of the former power to 
keep up a sustained attitude of attack, while it promised to render 
the latter more docile to our counsel irom our being in a 
measure independent of her friendship, as well as more confident 
in herself from our increased facilities of affording her support 

But Bumes grappled far more boldly with the question He 
would at once have left the Shah to his fate, and have transferred 
all our solicitude to Dost Mahomed ** Hod circumstances,'* he 
wrote on returning from his memorable jonmey, brought ns 
' into an alliance with Cabul instead of rersis, we might have 

* now possessed more trusty and useful allies nearer home than 
' we can boast of in that country , and we should never have 

* incurred a tenth of the expenditure which has been so freely 

* lavished in Persia 

To account for Bumes s prejudice against Persia and his pre- 
dilection in favor of Cabul, it must be remembered that on his 
first journey he saw the two countries under very peculiar cir 
oumstanoes Dost Mahomed at that time was in the plenitude 
of bis power Uninfected as yet by western propagandism, he 
was as fnendly to the Indian Government as bis jealousy of the 
Sikhs, tempered by a natural circumspection, could render him 
His personal character moreover stood out in bnght relief 
among the sombre masses of his countrymen In Persia, on 
the other hand, tlie actual state of affiiirs was gloomy, and the 
prospect was still more threatening Groaning under miego- 
vernment, and ** broken up into a loose confederation of petty 
principalities, * the country appeared, to those who looked on cen- 
tralixation as the essence of power, and cared not to penetrate a 
nation s spirit, to be on the point of dissolution The Court, 
alarmed, even more than injured, by the relaxation of interest 
which our altered language and stinted expenditure betrayed, 
was prepared to oonoiliate Russia at any saonfice The Envoy, 
who bad succeeded Sir John Macdonald at Teheran, was person- 
ally obnoxious to the Shab, and bad quarrelled with all the 
Ministers The Pnnoe Royal too, against the counsel of his 
father, who was perhaps the steadiest friend to England, as well 
as the best politician in his empire, had been at length pre- 
vailed on to send an army into Khorassan, in order to rednce 
the refractory local chieftains, and, when Bumes passed through 
the provinoe, H R H was concerting measures with a Russian 
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agent, Baron Ache, for prosecuting bostiliUeB beyond the fron 
tier Those hostilities, which it was proposed in the first in* 
stance to direct against Khiva, wore suspended for the moment, 
owing to the interference of the only Bntish officer in camp. 
Captain Shee, but as that officer, widi more zeal than prn* 
dence, went so far as to pass bis bond for a large sum of money 
m order to dissuade the Pnnce from the enterpnse, and as such 
a proceeding was of course disavowed by the Envoy at Teheran, 
the oiroumstance indirectly tended still further to depress our 
influence In the following year 1832, the project of aggression 
was resumed , but the Afghans were now pointed out as more 
deserving of punishment than the Uzbegs , and, after some 
consideration, Herat was at length selected as the destined 
object of attack Again, however, did our counsel interpose to 
prevent the intrusion of the arms of Persia into a temtory 
almost oonterminous with India , and again was the interposi 
tion successful On this occasion, too, as Mr McNeill was the 
counsellor, it may be presumed that the true aim of the Russian 
policy was exposed, and that we lost nothing m Abbas Mirza s 
estimation by warning bun of the snare prepared for him 
The Khorassan campaign, of which we are now treating, 
was the germ from whence sprung our own Afghan war, and it 
ments therefore more than a passing notice That Russia had 
instigated the original movement, that she took a marked m 
terest in the progress of the war, that she ever pointed to 
ulterior conquest, were all matters of notoriety , but the ob* 
jects which she had in view in thus acting were % no means so 
patent to observation, nor indeed have they ever perhaps been 
submitted to a full and fair inquiry Tlie question has been 
usually put as follows — Did Russia propose to push forward 
Persia as her own pioneer towards India ^ Was the whole scheme a 
pliantasmagona, designed for the mere purpose of frightening us 
out of our propriety ? Was it a scheme, in short, witli no substan- 
tial base — no real and tangible outline, and of which it would have 
been prudent, as well as safe, to have ignored the very existence ? 
Such have been tbe limits generally assigned to the inquiry 
but we have already hinted, and w© shall endeavor to prove in 
the sequel, on what we consider unexceptionable evidence, that 
there was always a third object, more immediate in its nature, 
and more certain in its effect, which entered largely into the con- 
sideration of Russia That object was to estrange England 
from Persia, to create an antagonism of interests between the 
two countries, and thus force the weaker power into a coalition 
with herself, — the natural results of such a coalition being that 
the moral power and influence of the Russian Empire in the 
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East would be greatly strengthened, while there would be en 
tailed on British India either the anxiety and embarrassment 
of a sense of danger, or the expense of a state of preparation 
It was in the autumn of 1833, that the expedition against 
Herat, which the remonstrances of Mr McNeill had caused to 
be suspended for a full year, was at length put in execution , 
and unfortunately the command of it was entrusted to the 
pnnce who, before another year had expired, was called upon to 
hll the throne of Persia We say unfortunately, for to this 
accident may be proximately traced the events of 1838, and all 
the evils which followed in their train That Abbas Mirza was 
actuated by feelings of hostility to England in sending an 
army against the capital of Western Afghanistan, no one has 
ever pretended to assert That imputation has been reserved 
for Mahommed Shah yet if the lust of conquest, the natural 
ambition of a military chief, were sufficient to account for the 
designs of the Prince Boyal upon Herat, irrespective of the 
advice of Bussia, at least the same allowance should be made 
for the temptation which must have assailed a leader, who, hav- 
ing been worsted on the first occasion of independent com 
mand, found himself shortly afterwards enabled to employ 
the resources of an empire to retrieve his failure We have 
heard indeed that when the death of Abbas Mirza at Meshed 
in the autumn of 1833 compelled his eldest son to raise the 
siege of Herat, and return into the Persian territory m order to 
attend to the immediate duties of Government, he swore a so 
lemn oath, after the approved fashion of the knights of old, that 
he would sooner or later retrace his steps to the eastward, and 
wipe out his disgrace m Afghan blood , and we further know that 
the design was ever uppermost in his mmd from the moment 
that he ascended the throne, and that, however it may have been 
matured by Knssian counsel, or linked with subsequent const 
derations of policy, the germ is thus to be sought in a deep seat- 
ed feeling of personal revenge 

We now return to the general question Bussia was at this 
time singularly placed Having sown the dragons teeth in 
Khorassan, she was content io await the harvest, without attempt- 
ing to force on a crisis, or to disturb in any way the natural 
course of events England on tlie other hand, (or rather Bntish 
India, for the Teheran Mission still continued under the direc- 
tion of the Calcutta Council,) had been partially awakened from 
Its lethargy by the recent occurrences m ^^orassan If no mea 
Bures of positive and complete relief were practicable, it was 
judged at any rate that the symptoms of danger might be allevi- 
ated, and that theday of dissolution for Persia might be postponed 
Economists indeed suggested the idea that the expenditure in 
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Puma migbt be legitii&aiely earned so far as would equal, but 
not exceed, the interest upon the gross outlay which we should 
be obliged to incur for the defence of India, in the event of the 
former country being swallowed up by Russia , and Lord William 
Bentinck, although at that penod in the full career of his finan- 
cial reform, was not indisposed to undergo some sacrifice, in order 
to better our condition at the Oourt of the Shah A large supply 
of arms and accoutrements accordingly was transmitted mtui- 
tously to Persia in 1832 83 , and in the latter year a detoimmeut 
of officers and sergeants, more complete even than the party 
which had been furuisbed from India when we were striving to 
supplant the French, inasmuch as it provided for the reqmre- 
ments of every branch of the mihtnry service, was placed by 
the Governor General at the disposal of the Envoy at Teheran 
for employment with the troops of the Shah 
A certain reaction did assuredly follow on this indication of a 
renewed solicitude It was maiuly owing to the exertion of 
Bntish infiuence that Futteh All Shah was persuaded, m the 
summer of 1834, to appoint Mahomed Mirza, who had just re 
turned from Ehorassan, heir presumptive to the Empire , and a 
commercial treaty, with the privilege of naming Consuls for the 
protection of our trade, upon which we set much store, and which 
we had been long vainly urging on the attention of the Court, 
might at this time assuredly have been earned, but fora personal 
misunderstanding between the Bntish Envoy and the Ministers 
charged with the negooiation In the autumn indeed of 1834, 
when Futteh Ah Shah gave up the ghost at Ispahan, Khoras* 
san had been previously cleared of troops, except in such 
numbers as were necessary for the intern&J safety of the pro- 
vince , our officers had been again placed in communication 
with, if not in command of, the regular army , and, the heir- 
presumptivo being apparently inclined to hold to us, our ge- 
neral position in Persia certainly wore a more favorable aspect 
than at any penod since the Russian war The accession of 
Mahomed Shah formed a new epoch in our relations, and de- 
serves to be attentively considered 

Bir John McNeill, in his article m the Quarterly Review, 
has well described the evil auspices under which our intercourse 
with Mahomed Shah commenced ** The young Shah,** he 
says, had mounted the throne with the countenance of 
' Russia, and the active support of England , but although he 

* was unable to move bis army from Tabreez until he received 

* peonniary aid from the British Mission, and Uio assistance ef 
' Bntish officers to command the troops, and to give the soldiers 

* confidence m the promises which had been held out to them , 
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* and altbougb it was known and admitted at the time that tlie 
' sueoess of the Shah could not have been secured, withont 

* hazarding his independence, unless by the opportune and effec- 

* tive assistance he received from England, it unfortunately did 

* so happen that, when he had been firmly seated on the throne, 

* Russian influence was found to have gained an ascendency m 

* his counsels, which, under the oiroumstanoes, it would have 
' appeared unreasonable, or almost absurd, to have anticipated 

The sketch however is in so far imperfect, that there is no 
attempt to explain the enigma of this sudden preponderance of 
Russian influence, and we venture therefore to give its solution 
Supposing our views to have been restricted to the oontinnanoe 
of a struggle with Russia for influence at the Persian Court, 
it was a capital error in our policy ever to have attached our- 
selves to the Azorbgan partv, or to have assisted Abbas Mirza s 
family in the quesUon of the siiccessiou Whilst Futteh Ah Shah 
lived, he would never tolerate a permanent Russian Mission at 
his Court He resolutely set his face against the establishment 
of Consuls at the ports on the Caspian Sea, notwithstanding 
that the treaty of 182B expressly conceded that point to Russia 
He was m fact essentially anti-Russian, and, as far as his power 
und influence extended, he was ever ready to throw his whole 
weight into the scale against “ Ins cousin, the Emperor With 
Abbas Mirza, however, and ins family, the case was widely dif- 
ferent Bred up under the shadow of the Northern Upas, they 
were thoroughly impregnated with its mfliience They had been 
struck bv the evo of the basilisk, and could never possibl) regain 
their confidence Mahomed Shah had little love for Russia , he 
Jiad never forgotten the fatal field of Ganjah, where tlie fleet* 
ness of his groom s horse alone saved him from the grasp of the 
Cossacks , but be was impressed with a profound conviction of 
her irresistible power, and he was thus pre-disposed to yield to 
any pressure she might exert, however feeble m its nature or 
injurious in its tendency The aid, which England aflbrded m 
seating him on the throne, was ascribed to our fear lest ha 
should immediately sink to the condition of a mere tributary to 
the Russian Empire, rather than to any rational hope of our 
supporting him m independence From the very day, indeed, of 
Maliomed Shahs accession, all chance of our competing with 
Russia for influence in the Persian councils was at an end , and 
the more that power was thrown into the hands of the Azerbijan 
partv, the more dj£Qcult did it become that we should ever re-gain 
our due position in the country 
Russia in the meantime was fully cognizant of the advantages 
of her situation Satisfied that our efforts to oonsohdate the 
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power of the young monarch must, through whatever channel 
they were employed, or to whatever point they were directed, 
terminate to her own advantage, she smiled complacently on 
our assistance, and was quite content to occupy for a moment, 
but for the last time, a secondary place in the pageant It was 
not even requisite to strike upon the old chord of conquest to 
the Eastward So notorious was the young Shah s passion on 
this subject, that the coronation anthems rang with prophetic 
pecans of victory over the Uzbegs and Affghans , and His Ma- 
jesty s speech, delivered from the throne before the foreign 
Missions on the first occasion of a public durbar, dwelt raptu 
rously on the same theme The constitution of the new 
Ministry, which, in the place of the old native and independent 
aristociuoy, was composed of parties immediately subject to 
Hussian discipline, either from the accident of birth, or from 
their previous employment and connexions, although contri- 
buting largely to our embarrassment, can hardly be cited as a 
separate element of trouble This change indeed was a neces 
sary consequence of the translation of the Tabriz court to 
Teheran, and the difficulties therefore that arose from it must 
be added to the catalogue of evils, which were entailed on us by 
the support of the Azerbijan family, and for which we never 
seem to have contemplated any compensating good, beyond the 
establishment of a principle of hereditary succession 

Our “ home proceedings now require to be noticed Mr 
McNeill had been sent to England, m the autumn of 1834, to 
endeavour to arouse the ministry to a sense of the necessity of 
some more active interference, than the mere furnishing of arms 
and officers from India, m order to preserve the integrity of 
Persia , and he was so fur successful, that, on the occasion of 
the death of Futteli Ah Shah, the crown resolved again to place 
our relations with Teheran under the immediate controul of the 
Foreign Office, and Mr Ellis was accordingly a second time sent 
out from London on an embassy of condolence and congratula- 
tion to the young monarch Much more however required to 
be done to fulfil the expectations that bad been formed It 
was necessary in the first instance that the public mind should 
be aroused, before government could be either disposed, or able, 
to undertake measures involving responsibility, or any thing 
like extraordinary expense , and Mr McNeill accordingly, assist- 
ed by David Urqiihart, who had just returned from Turkey, and 
by Baillie Fraser, who had been travelling on a special mission 
in Persia, set to work to wnte up the Eastern question 

Press agitation had long been a familiar weapon of attack, and 
on domestic ground it h^ been often wielded with almost as 

a 
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mQob facility as effect , bat it was a very different afikir when 
the battle field was the liar East, and when to the impassiveness 
of languor was added the positive obstruoUon of ignorance 
Perseverance and real talent however tnumphed at length over 
all obstacles The Monthhes poured in a close and galling 
firOj supported by the hght artillery of leaders m the daily 
journals, and by charges of cavalry in the shape of pamphlets 
and reports The heavy Quarterlies too brought up their 
masses to sustain the onset, and the mysterious Portfoho, 
which was embodied for this particular campaign, proved in 
itself a very ** Legion of destructiveness The public mind of 
England, that huge burly citadel of selfishness and unbelief, 
was fairly taken by assault , and when Mr McNeill came out as 
minister to Persia in 1830, Urquhart at the same time going to 
Constantinople as Secretary of Embassy, and Bailhe Fraser 
remaining as Oriental reporter in Downing Street, expectancy 
was culminating towards some great explosion in the East 
We beg those of our readers, who have been accustomed to look 
on the Affgban war as the accident of a moment, a sudden 
spasm of India in an agony of mortal fear, to attend to these 
promonitory symptoms, which as surely heralded the movement, 
as the formation of ** the League preceded the repeal of the 
Com Laws. 

We doubt, however, if our relations with Persia had yet as- 
Burned any tangible or definite shape m the deliberations of the 
British ministiy Mr McNeill at any rate, on bis return to the 
country with further supplies of arms, and further detachments 
of officers and sergeants, must have still looked to the old 
object of making use of Persia as a defence for India, and of 
strengthening her for our own benefit He was prepared pro 
bably to advocate a very much more extended and effective 
system of rehef than had yet been resolved on by the ministry 
His pamphlet on “ The progress of Bnssia in the East,** which 
was pubhshed just before his departure from England, pointed 
to the necessity of preserving the integrity of Persia at all risks , 
although how that object was to be attained^whether by nego- 
oiatipn, or money, or military assistance, or a bold defiance of 
Bussia— was purposely left in obscurity But these visions must 
have qmokly faded, after he was brought in contact with the court 
The Snob, he must have seen, no longer needed, nor even wished 
for, the protection of Great Britain His Mcyesty had found a 
more convenient, if not a more safe, ally in Buasia, — on ally who 
would encourage and promote his conquests, guarantee him 
against intestine troubles, and shield him, if necessary, against the 
resentment of England It does not appear, m the Foreign Office 
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pnated ootrespondenoe, at what time the scales firttfell from our 
eyes, or how, when the broad truth stared as in the face, that wo 
must henceforward encounter at the Persian Oonrt,not the in- 
sidious attack of a power equally suspected by both parties, but 
the open hostility of a successful rival — ^we proposed to meet the 
difficulty There ore certain ciroumstanoes which render it i>ro- 
bable that then» at the eleventh hour, we did imperfectly shadow 
forth the only line of policy which, without entailing on us an 
enormous expense, could have availed us to retrieve our posi- 
tion The distinguished reception which had been given m 
England to the refugee Pnnces of Shiraz, and the handsome 
pension assigned to them, seemed to point to the eventuality of 
a restored dynasty under British auspices in the south of Persia 
The contumelious dismissal of our civil and military officers from 
the Royal camp in the summer of 1836, was popularly, though, we 
believe, improperly, assigned to the discovery of intrigues tending 
to the same end , and we shall presently show, that Russia her- 
self had become alarmed at this possible, and under the circum- 
stances justifiable, resolution of our difficulties If, however, 
we ever harboured the idea of extricating ourselves by the sem- 
blance, or reality, of such a scheme, the plan must have soon 
yielded to the more pressing necessities of the time Witkewitch 
had already started for Cabul, and the Shah was prepanng to 
besiege Herat 

It enters not into our design to impugn or contradict any part 
of the evidence which Sir J McNeill has accumulated m his 
article in the Quarterly Review, to prove the complicity of Russia 
in the proceedings of Persia against Affghanistan, or to show 
that the ultenor object of Russia in thus acting was hostility 
against England We merely reserve two points, first, that the 
Shah was an unconscious instrument lu the hands of Russia, 
until our opposition to his views kindled discord between us 
and him , and secondly, that the full scope of the Russian 
policy (the channel through which the feehng of hostility against 
us was to work, and its advantages were to be developed) has 
been either miscomprehended or concealed On the ffist point 
It \s perhaps unnecessary to enlarge , for, supposing that the 
Shah can be proved to have acted unconsciously against us, still 
if his proceedings were injurious, he was as amenable to our re- 
sentment as if he had been our wilful enemy The question is 
only of interest m proving the complete success of Russia s 
machinations, which brought England almost into collision with 
Persia against the wishes of the one party, and without the cog- 
nizance of the other The second point is of greater consequence , 
for, if the views of Russia were such as we believe them to have 
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been, and if tbose views were duly oommunicated at the time to 
the British Government, it seems the less excusable that we 
should have taken the bait prepared for us 
We remember to have seen a paper which reached India, 
long before the grand army had crossed the Indus, and which 
purposed to give the confidential explanations of a high Russian 
functionary on the policy which his Government had pursued 
in the afiair of Herat We know not how the paper was obtain 
ed, but Its verisimilitude guaranteed its authenticity , and, al- 
though for obvious reasons it has not been printed in any of 
the Affghan Blue Books, we venture, after the lapse of ten years, 
to quote certain parts of it from memory 

“ Russia, it was stated, has played a very successful, as 

* well as a very safe, game in the late proceedings. When she 

* prompted the Shah to undertake the siege of Herat, she was 

* certain of carrying an important point, however the expedition 

* terminated If Herat fell, which there was every reason to 

* expect, then Gandahar and Cabul would certainly have made 
' their submission Russian infiuence would thus have been 

* brought to the threshold of India , and England, however much 

* she might desire peace, could not avoid being involved in a 

* difficult and expensive war, m order to avert more senous dan- 
' gers If, on the other hand, England interfered to save Herat, 
‘ she was compromised — not with the mere court of Mahomed 

* Shah, but with Persia as a nation Russia had contrived to 

* bring all Persia to Herat, and to identify all Persia with the sue 

* cess or failure of the campaign and she bad thus gravelled the 
' old system of partizanship, which would have linked Azerbijan 
‘ with herself, and the rest of the nation with her rival 

‘'By interfenng to save Herat, and by thus checking for the 

* moment the advance of Russian infiuence towards India, it 
was further said, “ England has made an enemy of every pro- 
‘ Vince whose troops were engaged in the campaign — of Khoras- 
‘ san, Irak, Pars, Mazanderan, and Ghilan She is now the 

* national enemy, the friend of the Soonees, and the foe to the 
' Sheeah faith , and Russia will not be slow to turn this revul- 
‘ Sion of feeling to account We remember also its being 
observed that, “ Russia feels no anxiety at the interference of 
‘ England in Affghanistan The reports of Witkewitch have 
' satisfied her, that, owing to the disorganized condition, the 

* turbulent character, and oonfiicting interests of the Afighan 
‘ tnbes, Cabul and Gandahar can never form a bulwark for 
‘ India They are more likely to shatter the fabnc to which 

* they ore violently attached, and cause it to crumble prematurely 
‘ into rum 
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It was supposed at tbe tiine» that, in thus putting the case, 
Russia was afTecting a satisfaction which she did not feel She 
had been foiled, it was thought, and it was only natural that she 
should seek for palliatives to cover her dishonoitr, and to nutigate 
the keenness of her sense of disappointment That we had 
sustained any real injury in Persia was doubted , and the 
Affghan war was considered by all, except a hesitating few, to 
promise tbe most complete success But subsequent events, we 
think, verified to a remarkable extent, not only the accuracy of 
the Russian calculations, but the sincerity with which they were 
declared 

Upon tbe actual merits of tbe Affghan question, we shall not 
venture far into tbe arena of discussion, although we might 
perhaps communicate new facts, as well as new opinions, to 
the public Tbe time has not yet come for writing a true and 
detailed history of the war, either in its origin, its progress, or 
its close , and we must confine ourselves therefore to generalities 
The justice of the expedition seems now to be pretty generally 
abandoned , and the expediency of it, on which ground alone 
the defenders of the war are obliged to rest their case, is made 
to depend upon the fact of an imminent danger, threatening the 
secunty of British power in the East in 1838, which could be 
averted, or which at any rate seemed to be evitable, by no other 
means Now we will not dispute that, if Herat had fallen, 
there would have been a certain amount of positive danger to 
India It may be questioned, if that danger would have nearly 
reached the crisis, which Lord Wellesley had contemplated 
with so much serenity in 1799 but still, as the power of Persia 
at Oabul and Oandahar would undoubtedly have been exerted 
in a direction contrary to that which our own policy un 
fortunately took dunng tbe subsequent occupation — as she 
would have brought forward the Sheeah Hazarehs, the Parsee> 
wans, and the Kizzilbash, to confirm and strengthen the 
Boruckzye ascendancy, and would thus have escaped the 
troubles, which arose from our pursuing the contrary course of 
raising into power the turbulent Dooranee anstocraoy — it may 
not be unreasonably supposed, that she would have attained and 
preserved such a position m the country, as would have ma- 
terially increased that to internal agitation of India, which had 
been already called into existence by her mere preliminary 
measures of attack To this extent there was, we believe, 
actual danger to the British power in the East from the 
aggressive policy in which Persia had allowed herself, through 
the personal ambition of her monarch, to be inveigled , but 
at the same time a much stronger exhibition, than we have ever 
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yet seen, of the evils to be apprehended from this inoreased 
domestic agitation, would hardly persuade us that a foreign war 
was necessary to nentraluse their efiPeots , still less a war which 
violated all the acknowledged principles of military and politi- 
cal guidance 

An argument, however, which seems to be fatal to this defence 
of expediency is, that the war was not undertaken to avert the 
danger that we have spoken of In our own opinion the un- 
successful assault of June 2drd, 1836, settled the question of 
Herat The siege, we believe, would have been raised even 
without a demonstration on the part of England in favor of the 
besieged It actually tras raised at any rate before the army 
of the Indus had begun to assemble, and the fact was commu- 
nicated to the Governor General while the troops were still 
encamped at Ferozpore Lord Auckland did not affect to base the 
expedition on the facts set forth in his proclamation of October 
1st, or on the hostile advance of Persia towards India He 
unequivocally stated, tnat " he would continue to prosecute with 
‘ vigour the measures which had been announced, with a view 

* to the substitution of a fhendly for a hostile power in the 

* Eastern provinces of Affgbamstan, and to the establishment 
' of a permanent barrier against schemes of aggression upon 
' our North West frontier ,— * objects no doubt of a certain 
abstract value, but hardly more urgently needed in 1838 than 
in 1798, or than at any intermediate penod 

If the Shah raised the siege through the inadequacy of his 
resources to support the contest, he was a contemptible enemy 
The rulers of Candahar and Cabal would scarcely again sup- 
plicate, or descend even to propitiation, when their brother chief 
of Herat had tnumphed Their spirit of independence, and 
their detestation of a foreign yoke, which had yielded for the 
moment to the exhibition of superior force, would have revived 
when the phantom had passed away, and they would have been 
rendered dl the more intractable for the future from shame at 
their misplaced despondency If, on the other hand, the 
siege of Herat were raised, and the designs of Persia on Aff- 
gbanistan were abandoned, in consequence of our sending a 
detachment of 600 rank and file with two six-pounders to 
the island of Karraok, we had at any rate a guage of the power 
of the nation from which we were apprehending danger The 
vulnerable heel was revealed to us , and with this revelation — 
with the proof of our ability to oontroul the policy of the Court 
of Teheran by the application of means which could at any 
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time be furnished frotn the gamson of Bombay— there should 
have come, we think, a returning sense of confidence, a con- 
BOiousnesB that the march of a British Army to Gabul conld 
not really be indispensable to the defence of India 

It has been further said that, independently of the advan- 
tages which the Afighan war promised to secure for us, the 
treaty of Lahore bound us to undertake it, and that the s^ety 
of Herat did not in any way release us from this engagement, 
but, in looking over the text of the treaty, we axe really at a loss 
to understand which article can be supposed to involve such an 
obhgation The restoration of Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk to the 
throne of Oabul was no doubt tacitly assumed as the object 
of the treaty, and the nature and extent of the assistance 
to be supplied by Bunjeet Singh towards the accomplishment 
of that object were pretty accurately defined , but whatever may 
have been the character of the promises and encouragement 
held out by us to the Shah at Lahore, there was oertainly not a 
syllable entered m the treaty which entailed upon the Bntish 
Government the habihty of furnishing an auxiliary army, or a 
contingent, or even of affording pecuniary support to the 
enterprise ** The friends and enemies of each of the three 
high powers were, it is true, declared, ** to be the friends and 
' enemies of all, but a general defensive league of this nature 
18 never held to pledge the contracting parties to mutual sup- 
port when hostilities may arise from aggressive proceedings 
on the part of one of them , and to render the ooudition there- 
fore applicable to the case in point, it would be necessary to 
show, that Shah Shigah s invasion of Affghanistan was not an 
aggression, or, in other words, to resume the position which 
we have already stated to have been generally abandoned as 
desperate, and to maintain that the war was not only expedient 
h\xt just 

So entirely insufficient indeed do the ostensible grounds 
appear, which have been assigned for the prosecution of the 
Affgban war, after the danger which menaced India from the 
Russo-Persian movements had been dissipated by the retreat of 
Mahomed Shahs army from Hera^ that, without attaching 
much importance to the rabid gossiping of lij Masson, we still 
cannot help suspeoting, that it was owing m a great measure to the 
bureaucratic machinery of the Governor Generals camp, that 
the troops were finally set in motion 

We will now consider the effect of our proceedings upon 
Persia Herat owed its safety mainly to Bntish interference , 
more however, we think, to the interest manifested by Mr Mc- 
Neill t^oughout the siege, which inspired the gamson with hope. 
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and to the fortitude and skill of Lieut Pottinger, which oou' 
tnbuted essentially to the mihtary defence of the place, than to 
our tardy occupation of Karrack The Shah at the same tune 
naturally made the most of our demonstration, and professed 
to have raised the siege, ''in sole consideration of the interests 
* of his faith and country, and the Persians generally, whose 
vanity as a nation is proverbial, preferred the explanation of 
being coerced by England to that of being defeated by the 
AffgbanB We had therefore appeared in a new character , we had 
opposed the arms of Persia, and had even threatened her with 
invasion , and, if the nation had been identified with the court, 
or even with the army which had besieged Herat, such an 
attack on the national honour and interests might have been 
expected to go far to neutralize the effects of all our previous 
conciliatory policy 

That to a certain extent the Kussian prediction of our 
being compromised with Persia was fulfilled, we will not deny , 
but we protest against the assumption, that in general estima- 
tion we changed places with Russia or that we ever sank nearly 
to her level of unpopulanty There was an element, indeed, 
working strongly, but silently, in our favor, — the element of 
nationality, or a distinction of race, of which the full value 
has only been recently recognized m the science of pohUoal 
government In the same way that we have lately seen the 
Scandinavian struggling with the Teuton, the Maygar fighting 
to the death with the Croat, the Sclavonian nsing against the 
German, so for the last ten years in Persia there has been an 
antagonism of race, which has been ever deepening m inve 
teracy, and which will hardly yet pass away without leading to 
some violent cataclysm Tlie Toork population, which inha 
bits the single province of Azerbijan, was never allowed during 
the reign of Futteh Ali Shah to emerge from that secondary 
place to which Its numbers alone entitled it Abbas Mirzas 
army was, it is true, composed of this material, and, m the 
expeditions of the Prince Royal to Yezd, Kerman, and Khor- 
assan in 183] 33, the Toork power had thus made itself 
pretty extensively felt throughout the kingdom, but still 
all ofiQces of trust and emolument were confided to Persians , 
the executive power in the provinces was wielded through 
local means , and a native of Azerbijan was hardly to be 
found in the ministry On the accession however of Maho 
med Shah the position of the two races was reversed The 
Tabriz court was transferred bodily to the capital Toork 
governors were sent into all the provinces, and Toork gam 
sons were detached to support them The native nobility 
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were ground to the very dust, the native troops were disbanded, 
or reduced, or neglected The munioipalities were presided 
over by Toorks farms, monopolies, all situations, which in- 
volved the exercise of power, or afforded means for the amass- 
ing of wealth, were entrusted to natives of the same race The 
consequence was that an antipathy between the Toorks and 
Persians, which always probably existed, but for which under 
the old regime there was little or no opportunity of displ^, 
became suddenly a leading charaotenstio of the nation ff, 
therefore, the provinces of southern and central Persia shared 
in the morUffoation which was generally felt at the failure of 
the Herat campaign, they were at any rate consoled in some 
measure by the reflection, that the disgrace principally fell upon 
their Toork oppressors The appearance of a Bntish force 
in the Persian Gulf did not, we think, excite alarm m Shiraz 
and Ispahan A fear of conquest, or occupation by a foreign 
invader, was certainly not the predominant feeling That 
feeling was the hope that, through the instrumentahty of the 
British arms, the power of the Toorks might be hnmbled, 
and the native race might be admitted at least to an equality 
of rights and consideration We have it, indeed, from the best 
authority, that if the British force had landed on the coast, and 
had proclaimed any suitable pretender to the throne — one of 
the old Zend dynasty for instance, supposing that an individual 
of that family could have been found — the tnbe chiefs through- 
out the southern and central provinces would have nsen to 
aid m the enterprise, their motive being, less that of attachment 
to the English, or pre-disposition in favor of the cause which 
the English supported, than a hatred of the ruling powers, and 
of the myrmidons by whom they were surrounded It did not 
however of course enter into the calculations of Great Britain 
to incur the risk of precipitating such a cnsis Our object was 
demonstration, not attack, and m furtherance of that object. 
It would have required the nicest management to conduct any 
military movement whatever , for too much diffidence would have 
hazarded the miscarriage of the enterprise, while too much con- 
fidence might have forced us on to a dismemberment of the 
kingdom, and have thus accelerated that collision with Bussia, 
which for thirty years we had been striving to retard 

Fortunately although the court remained sulky and disposed 
to listen to any counsel which promised revenge for the a&ont 
we were conceived to have put on it, there was no occasion for 
our exceeding the strict limits of an attitude of observation 
Ghorian, a fortress of some strength in the Herat territory, oon- 
tmued to be occupied by Persian troops, notwithstanding, that that 

H 
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oooupatiou bad all along been declared b; the British Gh>vern- 
ment to be equivalent to ahostile demonstration against England 
Beparahon for the violence which bad been offered to the messenger 
of the BnUfih mission, and which had constituted throughout the 
Herat controversy one of our gravest grounds of complaint, 
was still refused Persia had ventured even to impede in some 
degree the working of our Affghan policy, by opening a fhendly 
communication with Yar Mahomed Khan (** the arch villain as 
he IB usually styled in India, but according to Sir J McNeill 
the most remarkable man of his age and country *), for the 
purpose of sharpening his already awakened jealousy at the 
magnificent and gratuitous aid which we lavished on Herat yet, 
the progress of our arms beyond the Indus was so constant, and 
the results promised so favorably, that we could afford to dis- 
regard such indications of hostility, even had they been more 
malignantly shaped, and fraught with more immediate injury 
Persia being in fact for the time innocuous, we were well enough 
eoutent to await that compliance witli our demands, which m 
the natural course of events could not fail sooner or later to 
take place , the interruption of diplomatic intercourse and the 
prolonged occupation of Karraok testifying to our offended dig 
nity, while our extreme reserve, m desisting from all intngue, 
in rejecting offers of co operation, in avoiding every measure 
which might complicate our position, showed that we were not 
inclined to push the rupture to extremities 

Russia Hi the meanume was not inactive The satisfaction, 
with which she had viewed our reurement, and had found Persia 
left to her exclusive embrace, soon gave way to a feeling of 
alarm, when she learnt of the gigantic preparations which 
Bntish India was making to appropriate the countries interme- 
diate between Herat and the Indus, and when she further 
remarked the effervescence lu the public mind, and the conse- 
quent danger to the Shah, which resulted from our isolated 
location m the Persian Gulf After those famous despatches of 
Count Nesselrode to Pozxo di Borgo, dated respectively October 
SOth, 1838, and February 21st, 1839, which, however ingeniously 
imagined and plausibly tncked out, had for their unique objects 
the moderation of our Affghan scheme, and the withdrawal of 
our force from Karraok, and which signally failed, not only in 
attaining those ends, but even in making out a case that should 
withstand an ordinary scrutiny, Russia began to organize her 
plans for allaying the commotion, which she had, perhaps too 
precipitately, called into existence, or at any rate for counteract- 
ing its effects As she could make nothing of Persia, dnided 
against itself and embarked moreover in a cause which the 
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Emperor had already declared to be unjustifiable^ she tomed 
her attention to Ehiva, and hence arose the manifesto of Pecem** 
her, 1 889, which declared the great object of General Perowski s 
expedition to be ** to strengthen in that part of Asia the lawful 
influence to which Russia has a right 

No one doubted at the time but that a force, vastly supenoc 
both in numbers and artillery to that which Lord Keane led from 
the Indus in triumph through the defiles of Afghanistan, would 
be able to cross the open plain of the Beaht i kipchdk, l^tween 
the Caspian and the Aral and it was in anticipation, we think, of 
General Perowski's success, and in deprecation of the advance of 
onr own arms beyond the Hindoo Koosh, which was then in con< 
temptation in order to dislodge Jabbar Khan and Dost Mahomed s 
family from Khooloom, that Baron Brunow significantly remarked 
to Sir John Hobhouse — If we go on at this rate, Bir John, the 

* Cossack and the Sepoy will soon meet upon the banks of the 
‘ Oxus,' — and that the President replied, with more spirit per- 
haps than self conviction — “ Very probably, Baron, but, however 
' much I should regret the collision, I should have no fear of the 

* result Man proposes, however, while a greater than man dis- 
poses The expedition altogether failed, partly perhaps from the 
extraordinary seventy of the season, but more essentially from tho 
fact, that Orenburg did not furnish to Russia (any more than did 
Tiflis m the Persian war) that strategic base for operations be 
vond the frontier, which Ferozporc, faulty, remote, and unprovided 
as It was, oflered to India 

Dispirited by this failure, and by the supposed complete suc- 
cess of our Afghan occupation, (for it must be remembered, that 
It was the fashion of the day to point every thing ** couleur do 
rose, and that the few who ventured to tell the truth,weremeroi^ 
lessly snubbed) and foreseeing real embarrassment to herself, if 
we should be induced to resort to any active measures for the ter- 
mination of our quarrel with the Shah, Russia now set to work to 
bnng about that reconciliation between England and Persia, which, 
from the first hour of the rupture, she bad professed her desire 
to aocomphsh She believed, or afected to believe, that we were- 
aiding and abetting in certain troubles that broke out in the 
south of the kingdom A revolt of the Bakhtiarees was ascribed 
to the accidental presence of an English traveller, Mr Layard, 
since so well known as the excavator of ancient Nineveh The 
Kerman insurgents, headed by Agha Khan, it was pretended,, 
were supplied with arms and ammunition with money, and even 
with artillery, from Bombay Baron Brunow, indeed, pleasantly 
complained that, ** at Calcutta they sUU acted as if Simoutch. 

* were at Teheran, and Witke witch at Cabul , and he further 
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categonoolly stated, tliat, in order to put an end to so very unsa- 
tidactory a condition of aflfairs, the Emperor had called upon the 
Shah to comply with all the requisitions of England If the same 
langnage had Wen used by the Bussian representative at Teheran 
in 1638, which was addressed to the Shah in J840, the British 
Mission would never have retired from the country Persia, of 
course, as soon as she found that all European support was de- 
nied to her, Bussia secondingthe cause of England, and Prance 
(which had also in the interim sent a comphmeutarv mission to 
Teheran) dechning to interfere m the controversy, had no alter- 
native but submission Ghonan was evacuated, yet the party 
for whose immediate benefit this difficult point was at length ear- 
ned, had a very short time previously confirmed his claim on our 
consideration by turning Major Tod out of Herat ’ Beparation 
was given for the arrest and ill treatment of the mission courier 
A commercial treaty was guaranteed to us Sir John McNeill 
returned once again to Teheran, and the British troops were 
removed from Karrack 

This settlement was opportune If it had been delayed six 
months longer, Bussia would hardly have proffered the same 
earnest mediation , nor would the Shah s obstinacy have been 
so easily overcome If we had still been m a state pf quasi- 
hostility With Persia at the close of 184 J, at would have required 
something more than a mere moral pressure to nght ourselves 
at Teheran Even with six months of preparation. Sir J 
MoNeiU must have found it a difficult business to meet the 
first burst of the Oabul disaster , and the more so, as the Per- 
sians with the usual proneness of Orientals to personify all 
measures of policy, insisted on fixing upon our minister the indi 
vidual responsibility of their failure at Herat, and he had 
thus to encounter the irritation and ill will of almost all classes 
with whom he was brought in contact at the court That under 
such circumstances, — at a season when our Indian Empire had 
sustained a blow, which in the estimation of those who knew 
not Its strength, shook it almost to its foundations, and acting at 
Teheran with one of the ablest and most astute officers who 
ever represented Bussia in the East,* — Sir J McNeill should 
have held Persia firm to her engagements, that he should 
have earned the commercial treaty , and that he should have put 
our relations with the Shah upon something of their ancient 
footing, we regard as not the least meritorious achievements of 
his distinguished career In the spnng of 1842, ill health 
compelled him to abandon Persia He h^ been employed for 
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nearly twenty four years m that oonntry* and daring that inter 
val had raised himself by his unaided talent and energy from 
the humble rank of an assistant surgeon in the Company a 
army, to that of a civil Grand Gross of the Bath — a bright exam- 
ple to the Indian services So high, indeed, was the character 
he hod earned for himself with the ministers of the crown, that, 
when he retired from the East, he merely exchanged his diplo- 
matic functions for on office of equal honor, and of more 
utility, under the Government of his native land * 

From 1842, until the recent death of Mahommed Shah, there 
were few salient points of interest in the politics of Persia 
The objects of England were less, it would seem, dunng that 
interval, to struggle for influence at Teheran, or to restore 
strength to Persia, than to keep a watch over the proceedings of 
Kussia , to preserve, as far as might be, the ** status quo and to 
prevent at any rate our sustaining injury from sudden impulses, 
which prudent counsel might avert Our expenditure was thus 
reduced within the narrowest possible limits Interference in 
the domestic affairs of the country was studiously avoided 
When the Shah appealed to us against the impenoos beanng 
of Russia, we assured His Majesty of our sympathy, but never 
ventured to lead him to hope for our support On one point 
only did we transgress the bounds of passive observation A 
war was imminent between Persia and the Porte , and as it was 
evident that such a war, however it might terminate, would 
essentially weaken one, if not both, of the beliigerents, and thus 
invite aggression, we determined to force our mediation on the 
pugnacious powers Relying also on the Emperor s declaration, 
that the system which the two cabinets bad a common interest m 
pursuing, was that of** mamtaining the tranquillity of the inter- 
* mediate countries which separate the possessions of Russia from 
' those of Great Bntain, we invited Russia to send a commissioner 
to the conference of Erzeroom, and to aid us in the work of pacifl- 
cation The invitation was of course acceded to, and the con- 
ference accordingly commenced, but in the proceedings of such 
an anomalous congregation of parties it would have been unrea- 
sonable to expect either alaenty or even unanimity All things 
indeed considered, it is, we think, more surprising that, under 
the joint mediation of Great Bntain and Russia, any treaty 
whatever should have been concluded between the courts of Con- 
stantinople and Teheran, than that negociations, for which five 

* Sir Jolm MoMeill has bees for the Uet four yean one of the ** Poor Law 
Oommiasioiierfl for Scotliuid , ' and it was partly owiiu to his admirable ma- 
nagement that the famine of 1847, wkioh decimated Ireland, was so Uule Ml in the 

slater island. 
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weeks would have beeu a very liberal allowance of time, were 
actually made to extend over as many years 
At the commencement of our sketch, we have remarked on 
the little progress that has been made by Hussia, since the 
Affghan occupation, m that path, which the war was specially 
designed to obstruct, and which the withdrawal of our arms 
must have left more accessible than ever , and we now propose 
to consider this subject somewhat more in detail It would bo 
absurd to suppose that an erroneous view had been taken 
throughout of the bent of the Russian policy , and yet, if that 
policy were one of aggression against Persia and of hos- 
tility towards England, the question naturally arises how it 
happened, that the very favorable opportunity for its prosecu- 
tion, which presented itself on our retirement from Affghanistan, 
should have been so little cultivated The reasons, of course, 
of Russia 8 comparative inactivity can be mere matters of spe- 
culation, but we still give the following explanation with 
some confidence The Affghan war, which, in the magnitude 
of the efforts it called forth and the success that smiled on its 
commencement, took Russia somewhat by surpnse, and made 
her almost repent of having provoked the struggle, furnished her 
in Its sequeU not only with cause of congratulation, but with 
a lesson of much importance, as it might be applied to herself 
If England were unable to maintain herself at Gabul and 
Candahar, Russia could scarcely expect to fare better at To 
heran and Ispahan All the diiHculUes, that we encountered 
ill Affghan istan, would in a much graver form beset a Russian 
army in its occupation of Persia The enormous sacrifice, 
indeed, at which alone a nation, exclusively Mahommedan, 
could be overrun and held by a Christian power, was exem- 
plified in the case of Algiers , and Russia hod neither the 
same objects nor interests m coveting the realm of the Shall, 
that impelled France to fasten on her Afnoan colony It is 
possible then, that the acquisitive policy of Russia m respect 
to Persia, and her agitating policy m respect to India, did ac 
tually cool, ns the result of the Affghan war testified to the Iran 
Bcendant danger of her schemes, and as its corollanes all revealed 
to her the facility with which England could render abortive any 
plan of mere intimidation, or meet any 8} stem of attack 
The continued rebellion of the Caucasus, the ease with 
which Sheik Shamil baffled all her efforts to reduce him, rising 
up like the giant Antsus with renovated strength from every 
fresh encounter, must have powerfully aided in modir}ing the 
character of the Russian polity We believe, indeed, that if her 
course had been otherwise uniutemiptcdh successful, if Persia 
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had surrendered herself a willing vjotim into the hands of her 
enemy, and Great Britain had given up every inch of ground 
heyond tlie Sutlej, the resolute resistance of this mountain chief 
would still have proved the salvation of Asia We have heard it 
surmised, that Russia plays with the Caucasus to further her Ytews 
in other quarters , that she favours the impression of her weak- 
ness on an unimportant point, to be enabled to employ her force 
with more effect where greater interests are at stake, but such is 
not our belief We are convinced that for the last fifteen yean at 
least, she has honestly and unremi tangly employed her utmost 
available power to reduce the tribes of the Caucasus , and as 
Shamil at the present time, independently of his naave forces, 
commands the services of 15,000 deserters from the Russian 
ranks, and can place in battery 200 pieces of ordnance, captured 
from the Russians in the field, or carried off from their entrench- 
ments, we may understand, how totally inadequate that power 
has proved to the emergency,* and how impossible it would have 
been for Russia, with her communicaaons at the mercy of such 
an enemy, to push her arms still further to the eastward, or to 
contemplate even territorial extension The full value of the 
mountain war of independence has hardly yet, we think, been ap- 
preciated in preserving the balance of power A moderate sup- 
port of Shamil might sail perhaps save the Danubian principa- 
lities, and as long as his bannerfloats from the summits of the Cau- 
casus, BO long IS Persia safe from the hostile invasion of a 
Russian army 

Although, however, the two checks, that we have thus noUced, 
imposed upon Russia the necessity of abstaining from those 
acUve measures, which might have been reasonably expected to 
supervene upon our Affgban reverses, it is not to be supposed, 
that, dunng the penod which has since elapsed, she has exhibited 
no signs of animaaon, and no tendency to an onward movement 
Her conduct, it is true, in Persia has been more guarded than for- 
merly, and more observant, to England in particular, of the ameni- 
ties which should charactense the intercourse of fnendly states , 
but it has not been less constant m its aim, or less progressive 

* A fhend hti ftiraished ns with the fbllowinff stoir, which ii eairently onoted in 

Penis, SB an exsmpk of repartee, bat which is also not withoat a certain degree 
of political slguifloanoe WlieD the Amir Niaam Tuited the Emperor of Bosaia dor- 
tng his Georgian prognss in 1887, and introdneed the Heir Appareut, then a hoj at 7 
yean of age, Uis MmesW obserred in the ooorae of eonreraatiou, * Who are tbesd 
Affgfaana, mat they aboold be allowed to langb at yonr beards m this way 7 Whose doga 
an they to stand in tlto path of Mahomed Shah ^ (We quote, of eotine, the Penian 
venion of the story ) “ Oh' answered the Amir ** they an au inaignifloant set of 
ragabonda, not worth naming , idle nnsaiuted scoundrels very like those Leaghiea and 
Oaghistanis joa have in the monntains. The Emperor looked as black MTihnadMt- 
but said not a word fUrtber on the subject” 
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in its action Her shadow has been gradually darkening over 
the land Having ooeroed into her interests the Prime Minister, 
a Russian subject by birth, who, by the force of certain rules of 
the ecstabo school of the philosophy to which they mutually be- 
longed, held the Shah in leading strings, she pursued, dunng 
the closing years of the late monarch's reign, an unobtrusive but 
an undeviating course of interference, almost of supervision, over 
the internal affairs of the country Her protection was grant- 
ed to all applicants She recommended candidates for offices, 
and screened offenders, constituted herself referee m disputed oases, 
and not unfrequently usurped and exercised the functions of the 
executive power Her attention was particularly directed to Azer- 
bijan, and to the countries on the Caspian She brought tlie Go- 
vernor of the former province, the Shah s uterine brother, into direct 
dependence upon her, supported him against the central Govern- 
ment, and, when his liberty was endangered, granted him an asy- 
lum in the Russian Embassy, and ultimately, received and wel- 
comed him as an impenal guest at Tiflis Upon the shores of 
the Caspian the extreme jealousy of the littoral tribes compelled 
her to proceed with greater ciroumspeotion Commencmg, how- 
ever, wUh a consulate at Resht, and agents at other ports, she 
obtained in process of time the authorization of the Shah to 
construct a naval arsenal on the island of Ashoon Ada, for 
the rendezvous and refitting of her marine She then placed a 
consul m the town of Asterabad, to protect the trade which this 
establishment had created , and, shortly before the death of the 
Shah, she is also understood to have proposed to institute an 
other consulate at Meshed, the exteusiou of her commerce being 
the ostensible, and perhaps really the immediate, object of her 
acti\ity, but political influence also, and increased facilities for 
intrigue follow, as she must well know, of necessity in the tram 
of that commerce, when it mav have once fairly taken root in 
Ehorassan 

Persia herself in the meantime had presented a miserable and 
melancholy spectacle She had been undergoing the very 
extremity of suffering which misgovemment could entail upon 
a nation The Prime Minister of Persia, H^ee Mirza Aghas- 
see, had for a period of thirteen }ears the destinies of the 
country o\er which he presided more completely under his 
guidance, than perhaps any absolute autocrat of ancient 
or of modem times , and lamentably did he abuse the 
trust reposed in him Self sufficient almost to fatuity , utterly 
Ignorant of statesmanship, of finance, or of military science, 
^et too vain to receixe instruction, and too jealons to admit of a 
coadjutor , brutal m his language, insolent in bis demeanour. 
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indolent m his habits , he bronght the exchequer to the verge of 
bankruptcy, and the country to the brink of revolution Ahenat- 
ing at ^6 outset of his career fully one half of the revenues of 
the Empire in extravagant grants to pampered courtlings, per^ 
sonal dependents, upstarts and empirics, he consumed the 
remainder m amusing the military mania of the Shah, for whose 
edification he prepared a park of about ],000 pieces of artillery, 
and commissioned above half a qiillion of English muskets 
At the commencement of 1848, the Government paper (and it 
must be lemembered that the finance of Persia is earned on 
entirely by a system of assignments) was at ninety per cent 
discount The pay of the army was generally from three to five 
years in arrears The cavalry of the tnbes was almost annihi- 
lated The intense animosity of the Toorks and Persians had 
reached a climax, which onppled the means of action of the 
provincial Governors, and threatened to produce complete dis- 
organization With the exception indeed of Azerbijan, in which 
the whole wealth of the Empire had become pretty well con- 
centrated by the constant return of its inhabitants laden with 
the spoil of the provinces, Persia generally presented the ap- 
pearance of a country occupied m force by a foreign enemy 
Resistance to the Toorks was hopeless for the moment, but 
the desire for revenge was only deepened m intensity by the 
necessity of prolonged endurance 

In his foreign policy we do not think that die Prime Minis- 
ter wilfully betrayed hia country He never submitted patiently 
to the tuition of Russia On more occasions than one he pro- 
claimed concession to have reached its limit, and struggled to 
break the meshes that were being woven around him But 
he was impotent He had not that confidence in England, which 
might have led him to throw himself upon us for proteotioni 
nor had we shown any disposition to volunteer our support, 
or even to grant it, if it had been solicited A French alliance 
had seemed for a time to hold out a prospect of succour from 
a quarter where danger was to be apprehended, and had been 
cultivated, therefore, with more attention than in reality it 
mented For a short penod indeed the Comte de Sartiges held 
a position at Teheran more favourable, as far as the considera- 
tion of the Court was concerned, than that occupied either by 
the Russian or the Bntish Minister, but a relation of this 
nature was evidently artificial, and could lead to no permanent 
result France had no substantive interests in Persia, for which 
she could have ventured to put herself in opposition either to 
Russia or to England , nor, if she had been ever so much dia« 
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posed in fftTburof Persian integnty, and bad de^ed to retain the 
Shah as her own minion, is it very apparent how she could have 
earned her plans into execution A oategonoal reference on 
this subject was, we believe, made to Louis Philippe before the 
revolution of February , but that event — the expulsion of a 
Monarch by his subjects, and the estabhsbment of a repub- 
lican government, measures utterly repugnant to the onental 
idea of the divine nght of kings, — scattered, of course, the 
negotiation to the winds, and, until a royal or impenalist 
dynasty shall be again seated on the throne of France, we 
venture to predict that French influence will not regain at 
Teheran that transient lustre which flickered round it in 1847, 
struck out from the jamng contact of British and Russian 
interests 

On passing events in Persia we must be allowed to express 
ourselves with some reserve Mahommed Shah died at Tehe- 
ran on September dth, 1848, and oflScers of the British and 
Russian missions immediately rode post to Tabriz to proclaim, 
and bnug to the capital, his eldest son, Nassir ed dm Mirza, who 
had been separately and conjointly recognized by the Courts of 
St James 8 and St Petersburg, as the legitimate successor to 
the throne Persia bad been so much habituated of late, in all 
measures of state policv, to receive her impulses from the Euro 
pean powers, that probably under any circumstances the simple 
declaration of the Bntish and Russian Ministers would 
have sufficed to settle the immediate question of the suc- 
cession In the actual posture of affairs the acquiescence 
of the nation in that declaration was inevitable, for, of the 
few competitors who could pretend to exercise any influence 
on the general body of their countrymen, one, Babman Mirza, 
was m honorable exile at Tifiis, and all the others were refugees 
at Bagdad In the provinces, also, the peasantry and tribes- 
men were everywhere too intent upon their local emancipation, 
to take heed of an abstract matter like that of the succession 
It may be said, then, that the Russian and Bntish Missions, 
and a mere clique of notables, (who had however sufficient 
influence at the capital to cause public property to he respected, 
and generally to prevent disorder,) effected at the moment a 
transfer of kingly power, to which, m the best appointed tunes 
of former Persian history, the path could have only lam 
through long avenues of lotngue and blood The obnoxious 
Mimster was of course hurled from power, and only escaped 
the popular fury by taking sanctuary The Toork governors 
genenuily were expelled from the provmcee, and the gpamsone 
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«ilber saved thenwelves by a precipitate retreat, or, where their 
numbers admitted of defence, shut themselves mp m citadels, 
and awaited attack The young Shah encountered no opposi- 
tion whatever on his march from Tabnz to Teheran fie made 
hiB public entry into the capital on October l^lst and thus 
ended the first scene of the drama 

The second scene is not yet played out, or at any rate we are 
not yet acquainted with its result in India , but as far as it has 
gone, it is of a much less agreeable character than its prede- 
cessor, and it adumbrates progressive trouble In the dispo- 
sition of the Shah, so far as his tender age and hitherto 
obscure oaroer afford matenals for enquiry, in the constitution 
of the court, in the state of parties, in ^e internal condition 
of the country, and in its foreign relations, wo look in vain 
for a single element of strength, or a single oharactenstio of 
permanence When we say that Nassir ed dm Shah is a mere 
youth of eighteen years of age, it may be understood, that for 
a considerable time at any rate he must be a mere cypher in 
the Government which he is supposed to wield The longer too 
that his nonage may extend, the less probably will his country 
suffer , for of all the characters that might pertain to an irres- 
ponsible Monarch, we should apprehend the greatest danger 
from one, which, to the vices of the voluptuary, added the sins 
of Ignorance and obstinaov, and the more terrible traits of cruelty 
and revenge With regard to the ministry, our only consolation 
18, that It cannot last, and that any change must be for the 
better A fatuous pnest has been succeeded by a timid scribe, 
and the incompetenoy of the one is scarcely less obstructive to 
business than were the eccentricities and malignancy of the 
other The state of parties is still more pregnant with evil , 
for, over and above the two great factions, the Toorks and 
Persians, which have hitherto, in spint at any rate, divided 
the kingdom, and which (having whetted then appetite for 
blood in many an encounter during the recent convulsion in 
the provinces) may be expected to be henceforward pledged to 
an internecine struggle, leading too probably to the dismem- 
berment of the empire — tliore may now be considered to be a 
third party* which desires nothing more than to promote thuy 
struggle, and to profit by the mutual exhaustion of the comba- 
tants We do not think it worth while to particulanse petty 
sections, or mere personal divisions , although some of these, 
such as the tribe party of the Queen Mother, another oriental 
Messalina, may very possibly play an important part in the 
future government the country for, if a real crisis were 
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immineat, we conceive that all other feelinga would yield to 
that of a distinction of race^ or to the callous calculations of 
individual benefit 

On the internal condition of Persia, and on the present aspect 
of its foreign relations, we could say much, if our space permit- 
ted , but we have already exceeded the ordinary limits of a 
political article, and must hasten therefore rapidly to a close In 
every quarter there is abundant cause for anxiety, and few, very 
few, faint glimmenngs of hope The rock, upon which the 
government of the country will first split, will be a want of 
iunds to defray the most ordinary and limited expenditure 
The treasury has been drained of its last ducat, and we see 
little probability of its being replenished for neitlier will the 
provinces, after the license of an interregnum, and with the 
consciousness of recovered strength, be induced to submit to 
exactions, nor will the Prince Governors, who ba\e been sent 
to replace the subordinate chiefs emploved during the late 
reign, and who will each endeavour to establish his own inde- 
pendent court, be in any hurry to contribute their quota of 
revenue for the support of the central government It will bo 
dangerous, again — at an> rate while the “ Res dura et regni novi- 
tas hamper the free action of the goveinment — to attempt 
to resume the grants so extravagantly lavished by Mahomed 
Shah and his minister upon unworthy objects Without pre- 
tending, indeed, to vaticination, it seems to us that the sustain- 
ing or motive power of the go\ernment no longer exists, 
neither can it be renewed , and that, when the original impetus 
IS lost, the wheels of the machine accordingly must cease to 
work 

The general condition, too, of the provinces is hardly less 
unfavourable to tlie consolidation of the young monarch s power, 
than an empty treasiirv, and impotent and divided councils In 
no quarter, we may safely sav, is there any feeling of confidence 
m the stability of the government The public mind is still 
heaving with the agitation of the many lood revolutions which 
followed on the death of the Shah, and extensive emeu tea have 
since broken out in Mazenderan, Ispahan, and Kerman, aimed 
almost undisguisedly against the existing government Klio- 
rassan however undoubtedly affords the greatest cause for appre* 
hension Ever since the Assef ed Douleh, the head of the old 
Persian party, was removed, about two years ago, from the 
government of the province, very great discontent has pre- 
vailed generally throughout that part of the kingdom An acot 
dent, shortly l^fore the death of the Shah, brought this discou- 
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tent to a bead, and raised the population of Meshed in arms 
against the Toork garnson, which held the citadel The old 
Kussian Colonel who commanded the Toorks,* made a brave de- 
fence, but was compelled at length to evacuate the place, and to 
retire with a remnant of his forces, and with the Pnnoe Governor 
of the province, to the camp of Tar Mahomed Khan, who had 
advanced with a considerable army from Herat, — not exactly for 
the relief of Meshed, but with a view of sweeping the country 
in the general scramble, and annexing perhaps a portion of the 
Khorassan terntory to his Affghan principality Yar Mahomed 
Khan made an attempt to carry Meshed, but failed , the Kho- 
rassams being not less inveterate against the AfTghans than 
against the Tooiks, and having now put forward the son of the 
Assef ed Douleh as their quasi independent ruler It would 
have been easy, we believe, for the young Shah s government, at 
this stage of the affair, to have brought about, through Bri- 
tish mediation, the ostensible submission of the province The 
Khorassanis were resolved to be no longer trampled on by the 
soldiery of Azerbijau they had mercilessly massacred the 
Toorks, wherever they had fallen into their hands, and had pro- 
claimed against them a war of extermination , but tlie Salar, as 
the Assef ed-Douleh s son was named, had no pretension to 
enter the lists as a competitor with Nassir ed-din Shah for the 
throne He boasted indeed to have aided the royal cause in 
forcing the Affgbans to retire towards Herat , and tbe most to 
winch at that time he ever ventured to aspire, was that either bis 
father or himself should govern Khorassan as a fief of the em- 
pire — that IS, to be placed m fact something on the same footing, 
which Mahomed Ah Pasha had been allowed to occupy in his 
government of Egypt under tbe Sultan Tbe ministry of tbe 
Sbah however seems to have shewn an invincible repugnance 
to the inauguration of the new reign by negotiation with a 
party, flushed with tnumph, and still exhibiUng an attitude of 
deflanoe 

It was judged indispensable to punish the insurgents before ac- 
cording to any terms for a permanent settlement ol the province , 
and reinforcements accordingly were sent to Khorassan to co- 
operate with the garrison which had evacuated Meshed, but 
which still held its ground, supported by Yar Mahomed Khan a 
army, upon the Herat frontier These reinforcements, oonsist- 

* It must not be stippoeed that this officer belongs to the army of the Csar He is 
a Rossiau refugee, who entered the Fenian senrice some thirty years ago, and ki 
undoubtedly the most efficient military thief at present at die dispel of the Sbal^ 
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ing exclusively of Azerbijan titoops, were beaten off from the 
first town wbioh they attacked after entering &e province , and 
they have since retired towards Teheran^ where efforts are being 
now made to support them That the Minister has pledged 
himself to reduce Khorassan coute qu il ooute, ' would be of 
little consequence, if it merely involved the question of his 
personal fate , but unfortunately there are far graver interests 
concerned m the contest According to our view it is impossi- 
ble that the Toork yoke should be again violently imposed on 
Khorassan , and the prolongation of the struggle, therefore, in 
increasing the exasperation of parties, would appear to render 
only more certain the threatened dismemberment of the king- 
dom There is indeed an alternative, which has been already 
ireely discussed, and which might be adopted, in order to 
prevent this disintegration of the empire An auxiliary Rus- 
sian army might be disembarked at Asterabad, and pushed 
on to Meshed, either in avowed support of the royal cause, or 
preliminary to an arrangement of the same nature as that which 
made Russia the arbiter of the destinies of the Danubian prin- 
cipalities, and led to her present permanent (?) occupation of 
Bucharest and Tossy 

It would be premature at present to discuss the eventualities 
of such a movement Although indeed Russia has seen with 
great concern the progress of our arms in the Punjab, and 
would assuredly desire to lessen the effect on Affghanistan 
of our location at Peshawur and Shikarpur, we doubt exceed- 
ingly, after the attentive examination of her career in the East 
embodied in the foregoing pages, that she would incur the 
nsk at present of military operations in Khorassan We 
anticipate that she will continue for some years longer the 
same course of gradual advance that she has pursued since 
the Affghan war The effect of the sucoesssion of Nassir- 
ed dm Shah upon the relative positions of Russia and Eng 
land at Teheran will probably be an exact reproduction of 
the action and reaction which followed on our united support 
of Mahomed Shah fourteen years ago We shall have un- 
dergone trouble, responsibility, and perhaps expense, merely to 
render the Russian predominance mote certain A short blaze 
of popularity may possibly attend the first indication of our 
awakened solicitude for Persia , but that we eball fall back 
into a secondary position, as soon as the season of exertion 
may be over, and that of fruition may amve, we bold to be a 
necessary consequence of the nature of things As far indeed 
as Russia finds that she can prtss with safety upon the inoapa- 
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bility of a boy king, and the inooherenoy of a divided govern- 
ment, BO far it may be presumed, that she will be prepared to 
push on her approaches That she will replace her muuon 
Bahman Mirza in the Government of Azerb^an may be consi- 
dered inevitable , that she will strengthen herself at Asterabad, 
and push her feelers into Kborassan, is equally to be expected 
that she will further controul the cour^ and through that oontroul 
will mdie herself felt wherever the authonty of the court ex- 
tends, IS hardly to be doubted but to adopt any more active 
course of interference, before the outburst of that domestio 
cnsis, which may be imminent, and cannot be very distant, 
would be to stultify her previous caution, and to plunge herself 
into needless embarrassments By what measures on the part 
of England, tlie armed intervention of Bussia in the north or 
in the east of Persia, if ever it should take place, would re- 
quire to be met, would depend, not less upon the European 
combinations, to which in the meanwhile the election of I^uis 
'Napoleon to the Presidency of the French Republic, or other 
causes, might have led, than upon the state at the time of 
the finances of India, and upon the degree of fixity and 
security which might have been obtained for our North Western 
frontier 


* Afl we write, we hear of the arrival at Teheran of a splendid Bossian Embassy 
eondaoted by Lieat. Oen. SobiUing, and charged ostensibly with the empty form of 
congratnlating the new monarch on his accession We shall be sarpnsed if this 
embassy does not replace Bahman Miruh in Tabnx, obtain further grants in As< 
terabad, and peihaps establish s consulate at Ifeshed 
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Art II — 1 General Ordere by Hie Governor General of In* 

dia tn Oounctl 1801-1849 

2 General Orden by the Commander^n*Chef tn India 1801 — 

1849 

8 The CUdcutta Englishman and Military Chronicle 1848 — 1849 

We are not afraid of being charged with attaching undue 
importance to a subject of no * public concernment^* or with 
misapplying the pages of the Calcutta Review, if we devote 
eome small space to a consideration of the condition^ during 
the first months of their serTltude^ of those gallant young 
fellow countrymen of ours, whose arrival at Calcutta we see 
daily chronicled in the papers, to supply the vacancies in the 
commissioned ranks of the Bengal Army, which climate ond 
battle ore for ever causing We believe that no fact can 
be better ascertained, than that the future character of these 
young men takes its complexion, in nine cases out of ten, from 
the manner in which the first few months of Indian residence are 
spent that the habits formed during this period are rarely part- 
ed with in after-life , and that according as the Ensign is steady 
or profligate, prudent or extravagant, attached to his duty 
or indifferent to it, — so, in a great majority of instances, is the 
liieutenant, the Captain, and even the Field Officer Therefore 
it 18 , that we are desirous to draw attention to what we con- 
ceive to be the short-comings of the system devised at our 
own Presidency for the guardianship and instruction of these 
young men, ^or rather of such of them as come out in the 
infantry) during the time that necessarily intervenes before 
they con be permanently posted to regiments and, at the 
same time we are anxious to shew how very much the evil 
18 generally increased by the ignorance of parents, as to the 
way in wnich the pecuniary assistance, which almost nil afford 
their sons on first starting in India, can be best and most 
advantageously applied. The subject is not perhaps a very 
attractive one to the general reader, nor shall wo stnve to 
make it more so by any attempt at fine wntin^ We desire 
to tell a plam, straightforward tale, to afford information to 
the future young military officer, and to those who place 
him in the service, and to attract the attention of those who 
have the power to remedy existing abuses 

On first landing from the steamer or ship which has brought 
him from England, the Cadet finds himself claimed by one of 
the myrmidons of the lort Adjutant of Fort William, who 
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unites with that appointment the sci^ndary one of * Supennten- 
‘ dent of Gentlemen Cadets.’ He xs forthwith installea m quar* 
ters m the range called the * South Barracks,’ in Fort Wiiuun, 
18 provided with the necessary servants, enrolled a member of 
the Cadet’s Mess, and then proceeds to enjoy himself, pending 
hiB departure to join a regiment, after the fashion of young 
men just released from the confinement of a long sea-voyage, 
and perhaps for the first time their own masters. During his 
stay in Fort Wilham there is nothing to interrupt the unre- 
strained flow of his enjoyment his time is entirely at lus own 
disposal and, os it is, and has been, the fashion of parents, 
from time immemorial, to furnish their sons with letters of 
credit upon some mercantile house in Calcutta, under an 
undefined idea that certain heavy expenses in the way of 
uniform, &c will have to be incurred on arrival in India, 
the means of enjoyment are not wanting It may therefore 
be imagined, that the month or so spent by the cadets, — we 
beg their pardon, the unposted ensigns — in Fort AVilliam, 
pending the departure of tho steamer which is to take them to 
the Upper Provinces, is not generally spent m the most pro- 
fitable manner imaginable on the contrary, that debt 
often menrred, and habits of extravagance and dissipation 
contracted, which militate sadly against their future comfort 
and respectability It is true that the ^oung gentlemen are 
nominally under the control and supervision of the Supenn 
tendent of Cadets , and we do the officer who at present holds 
this appointment, no more than justice, when we say that he 
has every inclination lo do his duty But, to say nothing 
of other difficulties, which will suggest themselves, this 
gentleman’s duties as Fort Adjutant, occupy too large a portion 
of hiB time to allow of his giving much attention to the concerns 
of the young officers under his charge The most, we believe, 
that he can contrive to do for them, is to settle any bttle 
disputes between them and their servants, to draw theur pay, 
arrange their passage, and give his advice when asked Thus 
then it would seem that the system from the very outset h 
faulty For the first month of his Indian residence the young 
officer is left entirely to himself, is subject to no sort of 
control , and, what is perhaps worst of all, has his pockets full 
of money — money, which tho ignorance of his parents has 
given him the means of spending when there is no possibility of 
his benefitting by it, but the want of which he wiU feel most 
grievously hereafter, when he joins the regiment to which be 
IS finally posted. Ibe subsequent arrangements for the disposal 
of these young officers are not, it will be seen, less faulty than 
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The unprofeeaional reader moat understand^ that owing to 
the great distanoe between England and India, and, until latelj*, 
the tedious nature of Uie oommunioation between the two 
oountnesy it has always been oonudered neoesaory by the Court 
of Directors to have a number of young officers, eupernumeraiy 
to the establishment, waiting in thia country, so as to be ready 
to fill vacancies the moment they occur In earlier times, 
when the European officers were few, and the army was almost 
constantly on actual service, the importance of this may be 
understood The system, however, has remained unaltered to 
the present day , and hence it has always been a difficulty 
with the Indian Government, how to dispose of these super- 
numerary heroes, pending their being brought on the effective 
strength of the army In the early part of the present century, 
(m 1802 we believe) a Military College was founded at Baraset 
for their reception Before the experiment, however, had been 
fairly tried, the institution died of inanition, from the exigencies 
of the Mahratta war requiring the presence of every available 
officer m the field After a suspension of nearly three years 
the College was resuscitated, in 1805, and during the next 
five years some of the subsequently most distinguished officers, 
which the Bengal Army has produced, passed through its 
classes In 1811, it was however finally abolished, the advan- 
tages derived from it being found incommensurate with the 
evils it caused* The following extract from a despatch of the 
Court of Directors, of the date of 1808, affords a clue to the 
cause of its extinction 

And whereas it has been represented to the Court of Di- 

* rectors by the Government abroad, that many of the Cadets 

* at the Institution have manifested a serious disposition to m- 

* subordination towards their superiors, and have been guilty of 

* gross irregularities and ungentleman-like conduct towards 
‘ each other, the Cadet is hereby informed, that, on his arrival 
' in India, he is subject to Martial Law ** 

After the abobtion of the Baraset Institution it became 
aihceBsary to devise some other way of disposing of the cadets, 
until they could be finally posted to regiments , and the sys- 
tem, which, under certain modifications, has continued to the 
present day, was therefore adopted The cadets on landing 
were permitted to choose with what regiment they would do 
duty * and when a sufficient number htu been collected, they 

* We m under the impression thet at one time, between 181 1 and 1820, all eadeto 
were leqoired to do dntf with the Eoropean Regiment, (now let Enropeiui Bengal 
FtuiUen.) If endi was the oaseu it most hare hwn wfam the r«riment was at ^Dina* 
pore, sod, pexhsps, Qhaxlpore, between 1619 and 1832. The General Orders Isened 
to UtB Axmj do not, howe^, so far as we can ascertain, eoatata any order to (bis 

n^ mnw alliisbm to the ezistsuee of such a regnlatioii* 
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i^ere sent oft, m fleets, to their several destioatiODSi hy the 
river route, each fleet being placed under the charge of an 
officer of standing, either speoidly detailed for the dat7« or 
proceeding to rejoin his regiment from furlough, or elsewhere# 
There are few of ua, probably, who have not heard some- 
thing of the scenes which used to be common in these fleets, 
dunng their progress up the nver, bow the inhabitants of 
the villages on the banks used to flee at their approach, and how 
dnnking, and debauchery of every kind, varied b^ an occa- 
sional duel, or the homicide of some unfortunate native, used to 
be the order of each and every day This state of things con- 
tinued until the Government steamers began to ply l^tween 
Cidcutta and Allahabad, when most of the cadets naturallr 
adopted the more rapid and agreeable mode of travelUng which 
they aflbrded, and the fleet system died a natural death , the 
few unposted, who still preferred the antiquated budgerow, 
proceeding singly, or m parties of two or three only, to their 
destination 

The change thus accidentally introduced, — for up to this 
tune the auuiorities do not appear to have interested them- 
selves in the matter — was unquestionably greatly for the bet- 
ter, but still the arrangements were very imperfect Great 
irregularities were found to occur amount toe parties who 
still preferred to join their regiments by budgerow, and who 
were now of course devoid of all control A sample of what we 
allude to is to be found by reference to the General Orders for 
one of the earlier months of 1845 • moreover, up to this time no 
station in Bengal or the North-nvest Provinces had been barred 
as a resort for unposted ensigns , and, accordingly, thejr were 
to be found in all quarters, — at Berhampore and at Bareilly, at 
Mhow and at Mulfye In one respect at least this license of 
choice was good, inasmuch as it prevented the likelihood ot 
any very large number of unposted ensigns being congregated 
at the same station It had however this disadvantage, that 
ensigns, who had selected an^ of the more remote cantonmenta^ 
at wmch to pass their noviciate, could contrive to loiter a nacat 
tiDConBCionable time in joining , and, as they rarely took the 
trouble to report themselves at the mibtary stations on their 
route, they were often lost sight of, by the army authontiea, 
for montlu together Lord Hardinge, whose attention during 
tlie time he remamed at the presidency, and before the affiurB 
of the Punjab engrossed so much of his tune and thoughts, 
seems to have been very largely devoted to the concerns or the 
army, appears at length to have noticed this, and, in June 
1845, he issued the following General Order — 
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"TLo Eight Hon’ble the Governor-General of India in 
Counoili having had under consideration the inconvemences 
resulting from &e present mode of allowing youn^ officers to 
proceed m boats by themselves to join their re^ments, and 
deeming it desirable that some better arrangement should be 
devised, with the view of ensuring their earher arrival at their 
respective destmations, is pleased to direct, that, immediately 
afler the publication at the Presidency, of General Orders by 
the Commander-ia-Ghief, posting young officers to corps, or 
on permission bemg granted to any of th^era to do duty with 
])articular regiments, pending such posting, the Superintendent 
of Cadets in Fort William will adopt measures for securing 
for officers, whose regiments may be at or above Allahabad, or 
at inland stations off the river, the requisite accommodation on 
board one of the first Government steamers leaving Calcutta 
for tlie Upper Provinces. The Supenntendent of Cadets will 
report the departure of young officers to the Fort Adjutant at 
Allahabad, or at intermediate stations on the nver to Station 
staff officers , who, in communioation with Post Masters, will 
make arrangements for forwarding them without delay, by 
dawk, to tbeir respective corps 

In oil such coses no boat-allowance will be drawn , but the 
charges connected with the conveyance of young officers by 
river steamers, and by dawk, will be defrayed by Govern- 
ment, contingent bills being forwarded through the proper 
channels for audit and adjustment” 

Admitting the necessity for keeping a large number of super- 
numeraiy ufficers lu this country, in readiness to step at once 
into each vacancy as it occurs, and that there is no other way 
of disposing of these supernumeraries intermediately but by 
sending them to do duty with different regiments, it appears 
to us that the rules laid down in the foregoing Order are 
the very best tliat could be devised. It is provided, that the 
cadet 0 stay in Calcutta shall be as short as possible — that tlie 
s^diest mode of travellmg which the couotr^ affords, shall be 
adopted in conveying him to his destination it is rendered im- 
possible for him to loiter on the rood , the entire charge for the 
journey is defrayed by Government , and the choice of any 
station in Bengai or the Upper Provmoes, is allowed him But 
before tins Order bad been m force a twelve-month, the last and 
most important provision of it was lopped off, and henceforth 
It was dfeclared, that no Infantry cadet would be permitted to 
do duty at a station higher up the country than Benares* The 
result nas virtually been to limit tlie cadet’s choice of station to 
Dmapore and Benares * for Barrackpore had been proliibited 
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Borne time before this , and also, if we are not nnstaken, Ber- 
hampore , and theae are the only other Btatione between Cid- 
outta and Benares Hence it is, that such large numben of 
nnnosted officers have been congregated of late at Dinapmre 
and Benares, and that the evils to which it is our object to 
diaw attention have ansen 

The obvious intention, of course, m sending the unposted 
ensigns to do duty with regiments, is, that they may ac- 
quire a perfect acquamtance with their duties as snbutem 
officers, before the time comes for them to be finally post- 
ed. Now we all know that at present (the more’s the 
pity) no very great amount of training is required to 
fit a lad for performing the duties of a subaltern, either 
m the Queen’s or Company’s service To be able to go 
through, in his own person, the dnll laid down in the 
book of Bcgulations for the recruit to be able to put a 
company through the evolutions laid down in the Company 
Drill , and lastly, to have a sufficient acquaintance with the 
mysteries of ^ard^mounting to enable him to march the regi- 
mental guards to their posts we believe we are correct in 
saying, that such an aipount of proficiency is all that is abso- 
lutely required from a subaltern officer, before the Adjutant 
reports him * fit for duty ’ But even this scanty amount of 
professional knowledge is unattamable, under present arrange- 
ments, ^ the young officers doing duty at Benares and Dina- 
pore This is perfectly easy of demonstration There are only 
three parties in a native infantry regiment upon whom the 
duty of drilling officers can properly devolve, — the Adjutant, 
Seijeant Major, and Quarter Master Seijeant. True, every 
regiment has a staff of native drill instructors, and truly effi- 
cient they are in many corps , but many Adjutants, we are told, 
object, and perhaps properly, to employ these men for the 
purpose of dnlling officers — first, because a young man, fresh 
nrom England, and with exaggerated notions of his own impor- 
tance, pays but an unwilling obedience and attention to a man 
he calls a ** nigger and secondly, because to place an Euro- 
pean officer, under any circumstances, under the tuition of 
a native havildar, or a private soldier, is considered calculated to 
impair the respect which it is so desirable the native soldier 
should feel for every thing in the shape of an European officer. 
Now an Adjutant’s duties on the drill-ground are of oourse 
roerolv those of general superintendence, and assuredly do not 
leave nim the requisite leisure to act the drill seijeant to a souad 
of young officers The same may be said with respect to the ^r- 
jeant Major, so that the Quarter Master Seijeant only is in 
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f«ot available for thui datj , and as of the ten or twelve jonng 
men generally doing duty with each regiment at Benares or 
Dinapore, not two, m all probability, are equally advanced 
in their drill, it stands to reason that they cannot all be drill* 
ed by the same man at the same time The result is ^ust 
what might be expected. The young officer gets a slight 
smattering of his drill, partly from the ^i^eant Major, paray 
from the Quarter Master Seijeant, and partly from the dnll 
havildar , and then the Adjutant is forced to report him fit for 
duty, in order to make room for another batch It may be 
said that this matters little, because young officers can always 
be re-dnlled when they join their own regimemts , but the 
reader will please to remember that our argument throughout 
IS founded imon the premises, that first habits are every thing , 
and that in India, above all countries, the effects of first habits 
are rarely shaken off and thus we maintain that the youth, 
who only half learns his drill m the first instance, rarely ac- 
quires It thoroughly afterwards, but remains deficient in the 
A B C of his profession to the end of the chapter The 
round shoulders of our European Foot Artillerymen have 
often been brought up in jud^ent against the Bengalis, by 
the martinets of the other Fresidencies might not the round 
shoulders and ungainly gait of many of our Infantry officers, 
be similarly, and quite as justly objected to ? 

The above, however, is a trifling disadvantage of the present 
system, and is completely thrown into the shade by the more 
senous evil we are about to mention It seems to be a con- 
dition of cadet-humanity,— and for the matter of that, of a good 
many other classes of humanity also, — that no sooner are a 
dozen or two of them got together in the same station, than 
every species of not and extravagance forthwith commences. 
It was BO at the Baraset Institution, at Barrackpore, and at 
Berhampore, when those stations were respectively the great 
resorts of the unposted, aud, os we have previously said, 
in the fleets dunng their progress up the nver Benares and 
Dinapore have formed no exception to the rule, and, amongst 
the unposted ensigns doing duty at these stations, the great- 
est dissipation hM, if we may believe what has been stated 
without contradiction in the public pnnts, prevailed dunng 
the last two or three years. Gambling, in particular, aud a 
reckless habit of inoumog debt, woiud appear, both from 
public and private accounts before u^ to nave reached an 
alarming extent Instances, we are told, are on record, and 
have even been of frequent occurrence, in which ensigns have 
lost enormous sums, (enormous if we cousider the pay of 
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the playenl chiefly to one another, at cards and billiards, and 
have joined their regiments, after doing duty for four or five 
months, owing as many thousand rupees. Indeed, it is a 
common cause of complaint at present amongst regimental 
officers, that the young men who join regiments from Dinapore 
and Benares, are, for the most part, so deeply involved in debt, 
and have their pay so extensively cut, either by the Qpurt of 
Bequests, or on account of payments to the Mofussil Banks, or 
m consequence of promissory notes which they have given to 
tradesmen and others, that it is absolutely impossible fbr them 
to join the regimental institutions — Band, Mess, &C., — or, 
joining them, to avoid falling into arrears We feel that it 
would not be fair to mention individual instances of what wo 
allude to, and, indeed, it would scarcely strengthen our 
case to do so, inasmuch os the fact which we have stated is 
notorious. It could hardly be otherwise when the state of 
things at Benares, some months ago, reached the ears of the late 
Commander-in-Cbief at Simla, and led to the issue of sundry 
instructions m regard to these riotous young gentlemen, which, 
BO far as they go, are good, and have served to check the grosser 
irregularities complained of For instance, we have before us 
a hat of questions, entenng into very minute particulars re* 
garding clmracter and conduct, which officers, commanding regi- 
ments with which unposted ensigns have been doing duty, are 
reqmred to answer when the latter are finally posted, and a 
copy of which questions and answers goes to the ensign's future 
regiment 1 he value of such a check upon misconduct can be 
well appreciated 

That gambling and other vices should be common amongst the 
young officers at Benares and Dinapore, is not to be wondered 
at, when their situation is fairly considered. In the first place, 
— to say nothing of their being young and inexpenenced, and 
having no sort of duty to perform for at least twenty-two 
hours out of the twenty four,— we are obhged to confess, 
what perhaps is not very creditable to the army, that where a 
dozen or so of unposted ensigns are attached to a regiment, 
they are not regarded with any great complacency by the offi- 
cers of it, or considered to have exactly the claims of brother 
officers upon them Hence they do not meet with that 
friendly, straight-forward admission into the bosom of the regi- 
mental society, which the young ofi^r permanently posted to a 
regiment experiences, and the effect of which generally is to 
keep him from going very wrong, or at least from perpetrating 
any egregious folly or extravagance The feeling with whiw 
they ore regarded is of course quickly perceived by the unpost- 
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ed QQisigns, and they are encouraged by it to form an inde- 
pendent Booiety among theraeelvesy and to keep aloof from all 
other« which we take to be a mam cause of the disorderly ways 
they fall into. 

Again, it should be remembered, that, whilst unposted, and 
merely doing duty with a corps, the ensign wants that grand 
induc^ent to steadiness and propriety of conduct to be found 
in the consideration that bo is amongst those who are to be his 
companions for life, and on whose good will, and favourable opi- 
nion, he is dependent in a great measure, not only for his fu- 
ture happiness, but also for success in life On the contrary, hav* 
mg the prospect before him of making another beginning here- 
after, he IS naturally less anxious as to how he is regarded by 
those amongst whom he is temporanly thrown Few Tike to get 
the character amongst those with whom their whole lives are to 
be spent, of being gamblers, drunkards, or spendthrifts, whilst 
many are indifierent os to how they are regarded by those with 
whom they are sure not to spend six months, and from whom 
they may be separated in the course of as many days 

It may be said, that odmittmg the difficulties of their social 
position, still the young officers domg duty at Benares and Di- 
naporc, being attached to regiments, are placed by Government 
under military control, and that their immediate commandmg 
officers, and the commanding officers of those stations, nro 
responsible for the correctness of their behaviour, both in a 
military and moral point of view — m short, that the system 
16 not to be blamed, because those whose place it is to carry 
It out fail m their duty We admit that at first sight it would 
seem so, and that, theoretically speaking, the commanding 
officer IS no less responsible for the private, than for the pub- 
lic, character of his subordinates, but practicallv it is otherwise, 
at least in Indian military life The scatterea way in which 
the officers of regiments in India live, (each perhaps, half a 
mile from the other, and still further from the Commandant), 
so different from the concise arrangement of barrack quarters , 
the climate, which for the best part of each year keeps one 
and all confined to their own quarters the greater part of 
each day and, more potent still, the custom from time 
immemonal of the service, must always prevent the officer 
at the head of a regiment from exercising much interference in, 
or influence o>er, the private life and pursuits of those under 
his command And if this be so m the cose of officers perma- 
nently attached to regiments, how much more where half a 
dozen or a dozen young lads are merely temporarily sent to 
do duty With a corps, with the certainty of not remoming 
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al>oTe five or six monthsi and the chaaca of being ordered a 
thoosand miles off in five or six days. 

Haviug thus placed before the reader the working of the 
present system, by which some thirty or forty young men are 
congregated at two of the smaller stations of the army, with- 
out any adequate provision being made for their superinten- 
dence and control, we proceed to consider wherein the wnedy 
for this lies, and what better arrangement it is in the power of 
the Indian, or of the Home, Government to introduce 

At first we felt disposed to advocate the revival, in some shape 
or other, of the B erase t Institution, but in a different locality , 
— being moved thereto by the conviction, that it is only at such 
an institution, that a young man, who has not had a military 
education before coming to India, bos a chance of picking 
up that practical knowledge of his profession, which almost 
ever^ Indian infantry officer wants at some time or other 
of his career TIuis, how frequently has it occurred in Indio, 
that infantry officers have experienced the advantage of 
knowing something of an artillerist’s duty,* or the disadvantage 
of being totally ignorant of it ^ Tlie same holds good of field, to 
say nothing of permanent engineering What, for instance, would 
have become ot the “ Illustrious Qarrisou,” or rather would Lord 
Ellenborough ever have had the opportunity of christening it 
by that name, if Major Broadfoot, an inf intry officer, nad 
never turned his thoughts to an engineer’s duty ? But on more 
mature consideration we have thought that the experiment of 
a second military college, after the experience of Baraset, 
would be too hazardous, as well ns open to too many objections 
of other kinds, to make it prudent to recommend it* A disorderly 
ill-managed college would be productive of more harm than is 
chargeable even upon the present defective system , and, though 
really able and energetic supervision and mauagemeut would 
doubtless effect a gre it deal, still, if there was the slightest 
relaxation of these, (as who can say there might not be ?) it is 
not difficult to fonretell the result On the whole, therefore, we 
think the best thing to be done is, to do away with the entire 
race, both of cadets and unposted ensigns, and to let every young 
roan, who, under present nmngements, obtains acadetslusp, be 
piesented instead with a comuiissiou as ensign in the Honorable 
Company’s regiment of European or iHative infantry. 

* Tiike an inaUnce, die first that oeoare to ns Wh> a Hi^or Ferris was attsekeS 
at Pesh Bolak, ^ortlj after Uie AfiKhao rebellion broke oat, he rerorts that he was 
enabled to do the enemy a vast deal of damsite, thanks to the akilfhl way in which 
hia AihaUint->Lieu tenant Lnkui — a Madras infantry oflieer, laid only giw, 

a six pounder M^or F luul not, we bohere, a single artillery man wub him 


L 
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We have already adverted to the origin of the practice of 
sending out Bupemomerai^ officers to Indio, to be ready to step 
into vacuicies. It might have been, as we said, a necessary 
practice when the European officers were few, and casualties 
lirequent , but with the present comparatively liberal establish- 
ment of officers attached to each regiment, and the altered po- 
sition field by us in Hindustan, the necessity of it has ceas^ 
True, Lord Gough ordered up all unposted officers to join the 
Army of the Sutlej in 1845-46, but it is difficult to con- 
ceive, with what object, or to what possible use he could have 
intended to put them For all useful purposes every unposted 
ensign might just as well be in England as in India Sup- 
pose them posted however — ^without intending the juniors 
any disrespect, it is quite immaterial, we beg to observe, how 
long the fifth ensigncy of a regiment remains vacant , and at 
any rate it is far better for the service, that it should remain 
vacant for a twelve-month, than that it should be filled up, at the 
instant of its occurrence, by a dissipated hlaii youth, confirm- 
ed m vicious habits and propensities by six months' independent 
idleness at Benares or Dinapore 

The plan we propose would work as follows at stated periods 
{say every three months, or ofiener if thought desirable) the 
^ommander-m-Chief would send home to the Court of Direc- 
tors a list of the regiments m which there might happen to be 
vacancies. On receipt of this list, the Court would proceed to 
appoint ensigns to fill these vacancies, and direct them to pro- 
ceed at once and join Thus the change would be trifiing, and 
yet a great object would be gamed The change would be 
that the Court of Directors would have the posting (as well as 
appointing) of ensigns, instead of the Commanders-m-Chief at 
the different Presidencies , the object gamed would be that the 
dangerous noviciate, which every young officer now goes through, 
would be abolished A reformation more complete, and yet 
upsetting fewer existing arrangements, it is difficult to 
conceive 

Were the alteration we contend for to be conceded, the 
provisions of Lord Hardmge’s Order (which we quoted in a 
former page of this article, and which, we believe, ore still in 
force as regards posted ensigns,) are admirably adapted to effect 
all that would remain to be done for young officers after their 
arrival m India. We would however suggest, that, in cases 
where no steamer might be available to take them towards 
their destination within a week of their landing from England, 
it would be better to send them off by dawk instead , tor we 
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mast repeat, that a prolonged stay in Calcutta on first arrival 
in India is a great evil, and that the effects of it generally 
make themselves felt for many a long day, in the shape of an 
emptv purse, and numerous entries on the wrong side of the 
Bb op^ keepera* ledgers. 

We sincerely hope, that some one of the Directors, who reads 
the pages of the Calcutta Review, may be struck with the 
simplicity, no less than the desirableness, of the change we 
advocate. But in the meanwhile, we would fain hope, enough 
baa been said to bespeak the attention of the authorities in 
India — Lord Dalhousie, and Sir Charles Napier — to the case of 
the unposted ensigns , and that, pending any better and more 
final arrangement regarding them, the pnvilege, which they en- 
joyed untillately, may be restored to them, of choosing, through 
the entire length and breadth of the land, the station at which 
they will do duty So far mdeed from limiting them to two 
stations,, and thus giving them the choice of only five regiments, 
as at present, we would absolutely prohibit more than two 
from doing dutv at the same time with the same regiment. 
With this remark we close this portion of our subiect. 

It now remains for us to fulfil our promise of showing how 
greatly the evils, attendant upon a young man’s earl^ mihtary 
career in India, are enhanced by the injudicious way in which it 
18 usual for parents to apply the pecuniary assistance essential 
to ensure the young ofiScer a fair start in India. 

Allusion has already been made to the practice of supplying 
cadets with letters of credit upon mercantile houses m Cal- 
cutta, tinder the mistaken idea, it would seem, that they are 
subject to heavy expenses immediately on landing The fact 
18, that nothing can be more injudicious, or less calculated 
to serve any useful end, than this practice The tune when^ 
money is really req^uired is, when the cadet or unposted' ensiro 
IS finally posted, and has joined bis regiment , and this is the 
very time that, at present, he has it not. From the moment 
the cadet lands m Calcutta, his ensign’s pa^ commences, and it 
18 fully adequate to the expenses of his living in Fort William. 
He 18 earned, be it remembered, from Fort William ta the 
regiment with which he is to do duty, at the public expence, — 
that 18, the hire of Ins cabin on the stenmer is paid for him, and* 
all for which be is chargeable, is his table expenses' on board* 
We are aware that the charge Ibr the latter is exorbitant * 
it amounts to three rupees a day for living, exclusive of liquors, 
which ore charged for at the rate of one rupee for a bottle 
of beer, and so in proportion Still, as an ensign’s daily pay m 
India IS between six and seven rupees, and as on board the 
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steamer he has no extra expenses, except perhaps for one servant , 
it 18 clear, that whilst in progress from Calcutta to his station, 
he can live like a gentleman upon his pay On arriving at 
Dinapore or Benares, as the case may be, it becomes neces- 
sary for him to expend a small sum in furniBhuig hie 
quarters, and the purcnase of a pony , and this sum, it must 
De admitted, his pay is unequal to furnish His pay is how- 
ever adequate to all ordinary and reasonable expenses whilst 
doing duty with a regiment, and, os the cost of his journey 
from Dinapore or Benares to his finii destination is ognin 
defrayed by Government, the letter of credit ought to have 
remained all but intact, until he actually joins his own regi- 
ment 

We muntain then, that supposing a young officer to 
come out fiom England with a complete *kit’ (as all 
do), the only expense necessaiily incurred, up to the tune 
of joining hia regiment, which his pay is inadequate to 
meet, is that of furnishing a subaltern’s quarters at Be- 
nares or Dinapore, and purchasing a pony , and if we allow 
150 rupees for these two purposes, we are liberal But 
how stands the cose at present ? Why, thus that the young 
officer having access, in nine cases out of ten, to the full 
amount of his letter of credit the moment he lands, makes 
such good use of his time, that the greater part of it is 
squandered away before he leaves Calcutta, and the whole 
expended before he has heeu a month at Benares and 
this often w ithout hi a being chargeable with any gross acts 
of extravagance or folly, but simply because he does not 
know the value of money in general, and of his letter of cre- 
dit m particular, and applies the proceeds of the latter to meet 
every casual expense, for which other funds aie not available 
at the moment 

We believe that the following may be taken as affording 
a tolerably fair specimen of the entrance fees to regimental 
institutions, and of the other charges, which an Ensign is called 
upon to pay on joining most of our Bengal regiments — 


Mess donation, 

Ra 

250 

Bond ditto, 

if 

100 

Book-club, 

Sf 

25 

Purchase of a tent, 

tf 

250 

Tnfling alterations of uniform, such 
as new buttons, facings, &c., &c., 

ff 

100 


Total, Rs 725 
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Now we must premise that the pay of an ensign m the 
Honorable Company s semoe is, in round numbers, two hun- 
dred rupees a month, and u, vshen received clears and fret of 
any dedw^tkom^juxi enmtghy with great prudence and aelfdenuil, 
to support the recipient it as a gentleman From the moment 
however that any portion of it is stopped, it becomes made- 
qunte of this there can be no doubt. Het the situation then 
of a young officer be conjectured, who, having squandered away 
his letter of credit, and perhaps run deeply into debt besides, 
finds himself called upon, on joining his regiment, to defray 
out of hiB bare pay a sum of between seven and eight hundr^ 
rupees And yet this is the state to which the ignorance of 
parents, in a great measure, reduces at least nine out of ten of 
our young military heroes at the present day A few of them 
eventually perltnps obtain additional assistance from home, 
which enables them in the end to pay up, and commence again 
with their pay clear but the majority have nothing for it, but 
to apply forthwith to our convenient Mofusail Banks, fi^m 
whose bonds they do not escape for years, or perhaps not at oil 
during life-time 

We need not stop to point out the moral of the foregoing 
remarks, which must be sufi^ciently obvious, but shall proceed to 
say a few words on one point more — the last to which we 
desire to direct attention — because it appears to us to be ge- 
nerally misunderstood 

It 18 a common notion at home, that once shipped off to 
India, in the Honorable Company’s military service, a lad is 
pro\ided for life, and can never have any future claim upon 
the paternal purse-strings This notion, it is true, receives an 
occasional rather rude shock, as, for instance, when Ensign A. 
writes to his father, that be is five thousand rupees in debt, and, 
if not immediately relieved, expects to be dismissed the service, 
for not taking up his promissory notes Still, as a general rule, 
the notion prevails to this day , and many fathers feel fear- 
fully outraged, if they happen to receive from India a modest 
intimation, that Major B is about to give the regiment a step, 
and that the gift — or say the loan — of the amount of the 
writer’s quota will be highly acceptable. Now, after what 
we have written, we do not fear to be accused of being the 
apologists of cadet or subaltern extravagance , and therefore 
we have no hesitation in afiEirming, that such requests are 
highly reasonable, and should be granted, whenever circum- 
stances will admit. We entreat the patience of our Indian 
(and of course initiated) readers, whilst, for the benefit of the 
uniuitiated at home, we devote a few lines to an ezpla- 
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nation of this purchasing of steps, which would be other** 
wise unintelligible to many Let it be known then, that the 
Indian military service is one of pure semonty, just like the 
Ro^al Artillery, or Royal Marines. Each officer enters his 
regiment as junior ensign, and rises to the majority, step by 
step, as casualties occur amongst those above him The wter 
therefore those above him can be prevailed upon to die, invalid, 
or retire, the more rapid will be his promotion Hence, for 
many years, a practice nas prevailed m the service of offering 
the seniors of a re^ment heavy sums to induce them to relm* 
quish their profession Thus the Major of an infantry regiment, 
who 18 willing to retire on obtaining his promotion to that 
grade, can generally command thirty thousand rapees from his 
juniors, which sum is levied proportionably, according to 
certain scales in use, due reference being had to the exact 
ad\ antage each is calculated to derive The senior Captain’s 
share of the thirty thousand rupees, thus levied, is generally set 
doirn at twelve thousand,— that of the senior Lieutenant at 
three thousand five hundred,— of the senior Ensign at twelve 
hundred, — of the second Ensign at four hundred, — and of the 
third and fourth Ensigns at two hundred and fifty, and one 
hundred and fifty, rupees respectively If then, as we have 
stated (and our statement may be fully relied upon), au 
ensign’s pay, when received unencumbered, is only just suffici- 
ent to keep him free of debt, it is plain that he cannot, with- 
out borrowing, raise even the least of these sums, and that, 
whatever sum he borrows, he must go into debt el^where to 
pay Under this view of the case, we strongly recommend 
to all who have sons in the Indian service, and whose means 
will allow them to do so, to take upon themselves the payment 
of all “ steps,” at least as long as their lads remain ensigns , 
and if the same assistance is continued whilst they remam 
in the other subaltern grade, we will engage, that the money 
so spent shall be money well laid out A Lieutenant, it is 
true, may contrive, on his increased allowances, to pay off, 
without incurring debt elsewhere, any sum he is compelled 
to borrow to defray his quota of ** steps”, but he oannot do so, 
and hope to save also for furlough Let no parent then, we 
would say, whose means are ample, shelter himself from reason- 
able applications of this kind, under the plea that the Indian 
service is a complete provision for all emergencies, on the 
contrary, let him take our word for it, that Indian subaltern- 
hood at least is but a prolonged and dreary struggle a^nst 
poverty and debt, where occasional assistance of the kind in 
question is not forthcoming 
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Art III — 1 First and Second Reports on the Grand Ganges 
Canal By Major P T Cautl^, Bengal Artillery 
2 Report of Committee on the Grand Ganges Canal 
8 Instructions to the Executive Officers of the Ganges Canal 
By Major Baker, Bengal Engineers 
4 Report of Canal Medical Committee By Major Baker, 
Engineers, and Dr Dempster, B M 8 
6 Report on the Eastern Jumna, or Doah Canal By Major 
Cautley, Bengal Artillery 

6 Report on the Western Jumna, or Delhi Canals By Major 
Baker, Bengal Engineers 

7 Rotes of Watercourses in t^ Deyrah Dhoon By Major 
Cautley 

8 Report on the NujufghurJheel By Captain Durand, Ben- 
gal Engineers 

9 Printed Papers on Canals of Irrigation in Italy 

10 Report on Projected Canals in the Delhi Territory By 
Major Baker, Engineers 

11 Reports on the Ravee Canal, dc MSS By Major 
Napier, Engineers 

12 Memorandum on the application of the ttaiers of the 
Punjab to Agricultural Purposes MSS By Lieut R Baird 
Smith, Engineers 

In a former number (No IX for 1846), we presented to 
our readers a sketch of Canal Irrigation lu Rohilkuiid We 
now propose to enlarge our field of view, and, by the aid of the 
mass of valuable canal literature specified above, to detail what 
the British Government has done, and what it proposes to do, for 
the extension of irrigation throughout the North Western pro- 
vinces 

To dwell on the importance of an abundant supply of water 
to the progress of tropical agnoulture is unnecessary With- 
out It produce is inferior alike in quality and quantity « and, of 
such vital necessity is it among a people whose socid frame- 
work 18 essentially agricultural, that public opinion has attached 
no higher fame to states or individuals, than that, by devoting 
their resources to the construction of tanks, or bunds, or canals, 
they have extended cultivation, and relieved it from dependence 
on variable and uncertain seasons 

The first Indian canal dates from a reign distingni^ed 
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hy many improvements m legislative and fisoal policy and 
altliough the pnmary object of its construction seems to have 
been the increase of imperial luaury, rather than the advance 
ment of the prosperity of the country, yet Feroze Toghlak* was 
too enlightened and benevolent to have been indifPerent to the 
\7ant8 of the people over whom he reigned, The monarch, of 
whom it IS recorded, that he built'* fifty dams across nvers to 
promote irrigation , forty mosques , thirty colleges , one hundred 
caravanserais , thirty reservoirs for irrigation one hundred hos- 
pitals , one hundred public baths , one hundred and fifty bridges 
besides many other edifices for pleasure or ornament, is not 
likely to l)a\o constructed with great labour the canal that 
bears bis name, solely to supply the fountains, or water the 
gardens, or fill the wells', around his favounte hunting palace 
of Hissar Hia good intentions however appear to have been 
early frustrated, since, m not much more than half a century 
after his death, the waters of his canal ceased to flow beyond 
the lands of Khythul, and the neighbourhood of Hissar re- 
turned to Its original sterility 

The position of the head and the source of supply of Feroze's 
canal are matters of some doubt The united testimony of 
the historians of the period, and uniform tradition, would lead 
us to believe that the supply was drawn from the Jumna, at its 
debouchment from the range of the Sewahk Hills But a most 
interesting and hitherto unknown document^ obtained by Lieu- 
tenant S A Abbott from Abdul Saiwad and Abdul Mustakira, 
Pirzodas of Dliatrat, a town on the western boundary of tbo 
district of Xiivthuh and published with a commentary by Lieute- 
nant Yule of the Engineers, tends to prove that Feroze drew his 
canal from the Ghetang Nala, one of the drainage lines from the 
Sub Himalajas, west of the Jumna The document in question 


* In his most interestmff prefsoe to the Index of Mahommeden Hietonsos we 
obserre that Mr H K Elliott is (lisposed to attach bat little creilit to tlie works of the 
Mshommedan Emperors, believing them in all eases to have origlualed in motives of 
personal Inxorr, rather than of general beuelit We do not however see any jast reasoas 
assigned for depriving sovereigns like Feroxe Shah or Shah Jehan or Akbar, of the 
tnerit oommonly assigned to those wbone reigns have been signalised by sucdi works as 
die canals east of the Jumna It is very certain that if the restorstioD and extension 
of these works had not promised an increase of revenne to the British Goverumant, 
they would never have been undertaken To suppose that a disinterested regard for 
the welfare of the country alone war the aetaatiug motive for these, or any other, works 
we have executed, would indicate but a limited knowledge of tbair histon Mr Elliott 
claims high credit for the British Oovemment on aooonnt of its works lor irrigation , 
and we cordially grant it hat at the same time we see no reason for exalting it at the 
expense of those of its predecessors, who have distingnished themselves by their 
wmks of general nulity The time has not yet arrived when Government will act on 
any hi^ier principle than that of a aelftshuess more or less enlightened, and we helirre 
that due credit may faniy be assigned both to the few good Msnommedan mlera In 
dia has bad, and to die Bntuli GoreriimeiJt, withont invidions contrasts, or nice analysis 
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whioh IS a Sannad of the Great Akbar, dated in the month oC 
Sbawal A H 978 (A D I068)8tate8 t^^'The OhetangNaddi, 
by which Ferose Shah Badehah, two handled and ten years 
ago, brought water from the nalis and drains in the rioinity oC 
Sudboura, at the foot of the Hills, to Hanu and Hissar, and by 
which, for four or fire months of the year, water was then arail* 
able, has, in the course of time, and from nnmerons obstacles, 
become so choked, that, for the last hundred years, the waters 
hare not fiowed past the boundary of S[hythul,-*-and thence to 
Hissar the bed has become so choked that it is scarcely discerni- 
ble ID consequence of which state of affairs, the Emperor de- 
clares that bis flrm&n had gone forth during the previous year 
(A H 977, or A D 1567) that the waters of the nal&s and 
streams at the foot of the hills at Kbirzabad (a town near to 
the present Delhi canal head), which are collected in the 8om^ 
river, and fiow into the Jumna, be brought by a canal, deep 
and wide, by the help of bunds, Ac., into the Ohetang Nuddi,. 
which IS distant from that place about JOO kos, and that the 
canal be excavated deeper and wider than formerly, so that all 
the water may be available at the abovemenuoned oiUes (Hansi 
and Hissar) by the year 978 It is a singular and somewhat 
unaccountable circumstance connected with Akbars canal la- 
boors, that no mention of them is made by any of the histo- 
rians of hia reign , and that there is no tradition even, connecting 
his name with any of these ancient excavations, all of which 
are attributed to Fcroze Toghlak . yet the Sunnud is said to prc' 
sent no good ground for suspicion, and its genuineness appears 
to receive confirmation from incidental circumstances It would 
therefore appear that, while Feroze constructed in 1861 the first 
Indian canal, drawing an intermittent supply from the Gbetang, 
It was to Akto that the country west of the Jumna was in- 
debted for a perennial stream drawn from that nver 

It 18 impossible to read the** Canid Act,'* from which this infor 
mation has been obtained, without regretting that it tells us 
but little more At a time when problems, connected with the 
most important points of canal management, are pressing for 
solution upon ourselves, it would have been most interesting, it 
might have been most valuable, to have learned from an authori- 
tative source, how such questions were decided by a mind like 
Akbai 8, so comprehensive m its general views, so judioiouB m 
Its minor details. The indioaUons given, however, of his canal 
system are faint and feeble, and may be condensed into few 
words A superiDteDdant of canals was nominated under the 
utle of ** Mir-ah, the chief of the waters, with absolute author 

1C 
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nty tbroughoQt his jansdiclion In his hand were vested tb^ 
charge of the works, the distnbution of the water, in short, all 
ezeoutiTe, revenue, and police details oonneoted with the 
canal llie works would appear to have been oonstmoted by 
forced labour, since all loo^ officers are enjoined to furnish 
labourers, without delay To those however who com- 
plied with this requisition, water is promised dunng the season 
of cultivation and for the entire year How this water was 
distnbuted is but faintly indicated The Mir ab is to deter- 
mine the number of outs necessary for each Pergunnab, and, 
in a spint of equal justice, he is directed to be careful that all 
parties, nch or poor, weak or strong, share alike From other 
sources of information it is supposed that the amount of water 
rent was rated according to the time the heads of the cuts, 
probably of fixed dimensions, remained open While the necessi- 
ties of the zemindars were thus ministered to, the comfort of 
travellers was not forgotten , and it is directed, ** that on both 
sides of the canal down to Hissar, trees, of every desonption, 
both for shade and blossom, be planted, so as to make it like 
the canal under the tree in Paradise , and that the sweet flavour 
of the rare fruits may reach the mouth of every one, and that 
from these luxuries a voice may go forth to travellers calling 
them to rest in the cities, where their every want will be sup- 
plied 

With these bnef and imperfect notices, our sketch of the 
Western Jumna canals to the time of Akbar termiuates , and we 
pass over the succeeding CO or 70 years, during which history 
28 silent, to the reign of Shah Jehan, when we find new works 
undertaken and completed with charaotenstio magnificence The 
foundation of Shabjebanabad, and the natural desire to secure 
for his new capital and favounte residence the benefit of an abun- 
dant supply of water, induced the Emperor to project tbe Delhi 
canal In All Murdan Khan, so distinguished for his architec- 
tural taste and skill, he found an agent admirably qualified to 
give effect to his wishes , and, although the first attempt proved 
a fiulure, the error was ably rectified by the ultimate selection of 
the best course which could have been adopted All Murdan 
Khan s first hne parted from Feroze s canal at a place called 
Madionda, and, pursuing a southerly coarse to Eoraoa, it there 
entered an extensive natural hollow, tbe head of a great 
drainage line, and following that, in a highly embanked channel, 
as far as Gohana, it turned thence to the south east by Intoula, 
and, nearly on the existing line, entered Delhi On the first 
opening of the new canal it was found that the embankments 
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veftr Gohans were inadequate The water, ontermg iha grest 
hollow there, found no efBeient line of escape it gr^oallj rose 
over, and nltimately burst, the banks, and, committing mac&il 
devastation, destroyed the town of Lalpor, the extensive mins 
of which are still to be seen in a hollow near Bohtuk. The 
ineffioienoy of the line having been thus fatally demonstrated# 
an entirely new channel was excavated from Behr to Intonla, 
traversing the anticlinal ndge, or nataral water*Bhed of the 
country, until it reached the vicinity of Bowana Between this 
point and the city of Delhi, very low land intenenes , and, to 
carry the canal successfully across this hollow, much caution 
and skill were required To give command over the supply, an 
escape or outlet was constructed at the upper extremity of the 
line of embankment, by openiog which the surface level of the 
canal could be greatly reduced Over the lowest part of the 
hollow the canal was earned by a masonry aqueduct, beneath 
which the drainage water of the country found escape Clear- 
ing the low land, the canal wound for some distance along the 
base of the AravuUi Hills, and, at a favourable point, boldly 
crossed this ridge by a obannel out through the eohd rock, 
no less than sixty feet deep at the crest It then flowed 
through the city in a masonry bed, throwing off to the nght 
and left innumerable minor streams, by which the residences 
of the nobles, and tlie vanous divisions of the city, were abun- 
dantly supplied Throughout the great halls, and courts, and 
pnvate apartments of the imperial palace, the plentiful stream was 
earned m numerous channels both above ground and below, 
supplying the graceful fountains, filbng Uie marble baths, 
watenng the nch fruits and flowers of the adjoining gardens, 
and adorning throughout its entire extent that truly regal 
abode in a manner worthy of tlie magniflcent taste of its great 
architect 

The success of Ali Murdan Khans labours was complete 
The immense number of old water courses along the whole line 
of the Delhi canal shew to how great an extent the agncultuna 
of the country benefitted by its existence Traditions of incre- 
dible amounts of revenue having been realized from villages on 
Its banks still linger among the people there, and a proverbt- 
alism, current at Delhi, intimates that the clear returns from the 
canal were sufficient for the maintenance of 12,000 horsemen 
The permanent establishment, maintained for purposes of pdioe 
and repair, consisted of numerous bilddrs (diggers), 1,000 armed 
peons, and 500 horse, stationed under their officers at points 
three or four miles apart 
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For about a oentory and a quarter aftar ite onginat ooQr 
Btraouon la 16^6, the Delhi canal oontinoed efficient , aged 
aemindan infonned a Bntiah officer, Oneorvej duty m the 
neighbomhood in 1807, that they were Anally depnved of canal 
water ed)oat the year 1758, in the reign of Alumgir 11 Xbe 
canal of Feroze had ceased to flow in Humana about 1707, and 
at Saffiddn about 1740, so that the Mogul canals became prao- 
tiosUy extinct nearly in the middle of the 16th century The 
causes of this were simple The general disorganisation of 
eooiety, consequent on the decadence of the empire, rendered 
all measures of conservancy impossible , the irngated country 
was the constant battle field of contending parties , the works 
fell gradually into decay, and, amidst the struggles for existence 
that marked the reigns of the feeble successors of Aurungzeb, 
internal improvement was forgotten, and the system of imga* 
tion, which, with greater or less efficiency, had existed for about 
four hundred years, became finally extinct 

Crossing now to the left bank of the Jumna, we have to 
sketch rapidly the ancient history of the Eastern Jumna, or 
Doab, canal Tn common with the Delhi branch, the oonstmo- 
lion of this canal is ordinarily attributed to All Murdan Khan 
Its bead was established immediately under the Sub Himalayan, 
or Sewalik Hills, possession having been taken of an old bed of 
the nver, beanng at this day the name of the ** Bddha Jum- 
na.*' Passing by the hunting palace of Shah Jehan, called 
Badshah-mabal, it entered the l^d of the Baipor nala, and, 
earned thence in an excavated channel across the Intunwala and 
Howgong mountain torrents, it was thrown into a low ravine, 
near the town of Behut, which it followed until it reached the 
bed of the Muskurra nver, near the village of Kulsia. Enter- 
ing there upon the high land, the canal was earned past 
Saharunpur, Bampur, Jellalabad, Shamli, and other large towns, 
until It descended again into the valley of the Jumna, and, 
passing another impenal palace at Banup, fell into the nver 
nearly opposite the city of Delhi 

Although there is every reason to believe that the canal was 
excavated on the line desonbed, it is very doubtful whether a 
supply of water was maintained in it for more than one season, 
if indeed for so long There are remains of old embankments 
and aqueducts in the vicinity of Badshah mahal , and the palace 
Itself was abundantly supplied with lutenor and extenor chan- 
nels, with marble fountains of great beauty, and with suites of 
rooms adapted for cold and hot baths But if there is any faith 
to be plaoM m local traditions, the Emperor's visit to tlus ds- 
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hgbtftil retreat was exceedingly bx!e£ and was enrtailed for 
reasons amusing enough to be worth nodng 
The visit of an Emperor and his suite was no more agieeaMe 
in those days to the inhabitants of the a^oining conntrf, tbah 
the presence of like high functionaries is now An effort to 
relieve themselves hrom the lufliotion was therefore determined 
on To have nsed force would have been folly, so stratagem 
was resorted to Along the base of the lower mils, the goitre 
of the Alps 18 by no means an unusual disease A large num- 
ber of women afflicted with it were oolleoted, and, when sup- 
plies were required for the Emperors zenanah, these women 
carried them in The ladies naturally enquired concerning the 
cause of the shocking deformities presented to them, and the 
village women, as previously tutored, told them they would 
soon discover it for themselves, as no one could breathe the air, 
or drink the water, of these parts, without immediately having 
swellings of the same kind There was instant commotion m 
the zenanah the Emperor was summoned, and entreated by 
the alarmed ladies to permit them at once to leave such a 
dreadful place So earnest were they, that (the tradiuon says) 
the Emperor at once sent them away, remaining himself for 
about a fortnight, hunting tigers in the great forests around 
This was his first and last visit to Badshah mahal 

The great difficulties at the head of the canal were doubtless 
beyond the skill of the Mogul engineers and, as there are 
no signs of irngation m the southern part, and no masonry 
works of any kind, it may be concluded that, after the first 
opemng, which is said to have been followed by great injuries 
to the towns of Behut and Saharunpur, the attempt to main- 
tain the supply was abandoned 

About 1780, Zabita Khan, Rohilla, is said to have re-opened 
the channel, and to have brought a stream of water, through 
the bed of the Eirsunni Biver, to the site of the great ci^ 
projected by him in the neighbourhood of Jellalabad, Thanah 
Bhown, and Lohan, m the district of Mozuffer-nuggur But 
his canal could have been open only for a few months , and 
with the first ram fioods, it was doubtless seen that the diffi- 
culties were too formidable to be overcome 

We are now prepared to pass onwards to the conaideratioii 
of the canal works of the British government, but we pause a 
moment to notice one most interesting result, to which investi- 
gation of the historical records of the ancient canals haa led 
When describing the excavations of Feroze, Fenshta mentions 
incidentally that the work people, employed upon them, found 
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near the lower hiTle -quantities of ''giants bones** For neatly 
two oantones and a half this seemingly fabulous statement 
passed unnoticed To minds familiar with disoovenes m fossil 
geology the old ohromole had however a faint gleam of aigni*' 
fieanoe , and, guided by its feeble light, English officers of the 
canal department re examined the localities indicated, and 
found, associated with others of different dimensions, not ** gi- 
ants bones, but bones most gigantic, from which, in course 
of time, they were able to add to the system of nature many 
new and strange animals before unheard of Pursuing their 
labours at remote stations m Upper India,* drawing their mate* 
rials for oompanson from the forests and nvers around them, 
denied many of the facilities for research which happier local posi- 
tions would have afforded, they }et won for themselves Euro* 
pean fame, and rewards ranked among the highest which the 
courts of science in their own laud had it in their power to 
bestow 

Soon after these provinces came under the British govern- 
ment, the propriety of restoring tlie Mogul canals began to be 
agitated Attention was first drawn to the subject, it is said, 
by the offer of a gentleman (Mr Mercer) to re-open the Delhi 
canal at his own expense, on being secured the whole proceeds 
from It for twenty years This offer was declined, and, about the 
year 1810, several officers were deputed to suriey and report 
upon the lines both East and West of the Jumna The reports 
however, when submitted for the consideration of the Chief 
Engineers and Surveyors General of the time, elicited such a 
variety of opinion from these officers, that the go\emment 
was paralysed, and the question dropped into temporary abey- 
ance It was resumed, however, with cbaractenstic vigour dur 
ing the administration of the Marquis of Hastings, who, m 1817, 
appointed Lieut Blane of the Engineers to superintend the 
restoration of the Delhi canal, and in 1822, Lieut Debude, 
of the same corps, to survey and report upon the Doab canal 
The works were corned forward with energy from these pe- 
riods , and we have now to detail tlieir nature and their re- 
sults 

Commencing then with the Western J umna canals, os the earh 
ost m date end largest in dimensions of now existing canals, 
we find that Lieut Blane judiciously established the head of 
supply at the highest possible point on the right bank of the 

• Sulicranimr «f»l l)«dopnr, (he head qnarten retpeetiveff of (1 m Eastern and 

Veatem Janma eanala. 
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JomQg. ^Taking posBession of a deserted bed of tbat n?er» 
be earned tbe oaod through it, and aerosa a perfect net-work 
of minor channels, whose beads were dosed by earthen bunds, 
until It reached the PaUala river, one of the Sab-Himalajan 
drainage lines Following the Patrala for a short distance. 
It left this nver by an excavated channel , and, crossing the bed 
of the Sombe, another first class monntain drainage line, it 
pursued its course through a new channel to the town of 
Tea, where it fell into a natural hollow , and, skirting the high 
land westward of the Jumna, it followed the old hne to Kumau), 
and thence to Delhi 

The onginal views of Government and of its officers were 
very resUioted Doubts were entertained of the ultimate success 
of the restored canal Expensive works were discouraged , and 
tbe only object contemplated in Lieut Blane s time was to mam'^ 
tain a small supply m tbe Delhi branch All the works under- 
taken were accordingly of a temporary and most imperfect cha-^ 
racter , earthen bunds were used for carrying the canal across 
the beds of tlie intersecting mountain streams few, if any, 
bndges were considered necessary, the canal being fordable 
throughout , and natural channels were invariably taken pos- 
eesaioQ of, in spite of their defective levels, and tortuous 
courses 

Labounog however with great zeal, and struggling with many 
difficulties, Lieut Blane had the satisfaction of seeing the canal 
re-enter Delhi after a suspension of more than half a century 
He lived however only to oomplete his project, and, dving in 
1821, was succeeded by Captain, (now Mtyor General) TickeU, 
who maintained and unproved the works executed by his pre- 
decessor 

Tbe development of the Western Jumna canals, on the 
scale to which they have now attained, is however due to Colonel 
John Colvin, G B late of tbe Bengal Engineers, an officer of 
eminent professional talent, of great energy of character, and 
of unwearied zeal, whose memory is still affectionately cherish- 
ed among the people, for whom he laboured so long and bo ably 
Appointed in May i 820 to superintend the restoration of Feroze 
Shah 8 canal, (an extension of Lieut Blane s project, which had 
been favourably received by Government) he subsequently m 
1828 succeeded to the superintendency of the works of irri- 
gation generally, throughout the Delhi territory 

A penod of great activity now commenced Tbe evils doe to 
the imperfections of the original design for the restored canals 
had alnady declared themselves the increased supply required 
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for Ferose^B canal being broaght by the Mme mun ohantiel, u 
that for the Delhi branch, to their point of aeparation at Bair, 
It had become neoesaary to coustraet numerous bridges, and to 
raise massive embankments north of this point The increased 
demand for water on both branches having at the same time 
led to their snppbes being enlarged, the cross communication 
could no longer be maintained by fords, and these had 
to be replaced by bndges, built without interruption to the 
supply of water for irngation, which could not be interfered 
with, Without great injury to the people and to Govern- 
ment 

The grand difflonltiea however were ezpenenced in the 
northern division of the canal, where the drainage waters 
of the upper and lower Himalayas, collected in the beds of the 
Jumna, the Patrola, and the Sombe, bad to be controlled and re- 
gulated The inefficient system of carrying the canal across 
the beds of the drainage hues by means of earthen bunds, liable 
to be swept away by every flood, was a constant source of heavy 
expense and irretrievable delay Yet so powerful m those days 
was the spirit of false economy, so decided the preference of 
temporary expedients to permanent remedies, on the part of the 
Government and the controlling authonties, that ten years 
were allowed to elapse, before sanction was granted to the pro- 
ject for subsuiuting an efficient masonry dam, in place of the 
sand and gravel bunds previously in use 

The history of this dam (situated at Dadupur, the head 
quarters of the Western Jumna canals) given by Major 
Baker in bis excellent report, is a most interesting sketch of 
the varied difficulties and dangers entailed upon it by its pe- 
culiar position m the midst of a knot of powerful torrents, and, 
although to descnbe them at length would occupy more 
space than we can afford, we commend his narrative to the 
notice of all who take pleasure in learning how means, simple 
in themselves, have been employed by skilful men to pro- 
duce great results, in oontroUing fierce floods, m protecting 
most important and expensive works, and m maintaining nn- 
interrupted the supply of the canal, on which the prosperity 
of the country and the revenue of the state are equally de- 
pendent 

Although the ultimate issue of the struggle between the 
canal officers and the three great nvers encompassing the 
Dadupur works has been to vindicate the usual supremacy of 
mind over matter, and to place these unruly enemies under con- 
trol, -—it must be remembered that they are ever ready to rebel 
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«nd fb renew then ettaeks , but the wi eflbei t« 

foreeeen, and, if die exaontive offioerSi^afe duly snj^nrtod, tlie 
reatrlc will not long be doubtful They, however, rnnet not be 
harraaeed by ignorant ioeerfmnee, by reatnoted mea&e, by tier* 
leee diatraotiOQa of thmr thonghte and tune to meet petty 
objections, or to ocnforzn to a mietaken economy, bat they 
should be controlled wisely, and supported cordidly« in dbe 
execution of duties in tbemselves often weansome and harnMH 
mg enough both to body and to mind 

In nothing has the spint of false economy more pemiciowdy 
affected the prosperity of existing canals, than by preventing 
the executive officers from submitting any comprehensive plans 
for remedying the evils of the original designs oi the works It 
was felt to be useless to submit plans which, entailing consider- 
able expense, would inevitably on that gronnd alone have been 
rejected The accidental ciroumstances of Lord William Ben- 
tincks presence in the North Western Provinces, and of his hav- 
ing taken a personal interest in canal works, led to the sanotioii 
of the Dadupur dam in 1880 

Not so fortunate was the project, submitted by Colonel Colvin 
five years later, for excluding the floods of the Sombe and 
Patrala from the bed of the canal, by means of a regulating 
dam, built across the latter, and connected with file west flank 
revetement of tlie Dadupur dam The Military Board of the 
day rejected this most essential work because of its cost and, tea 
years afterwards, m consequence of the enormous evils, due to 
the free entrance of masses of silt-cbarged water into the 
canal, having forced themselves into notice anew, a work of 
the same class, but of far greater cost, and executed under dif- 
ficulties of file most serious character, which in the first instOBce 
scarcely existed at all, was of necessity autkonzed, and is only 
now advancing very slowly towards completion When this 
regulating dam is finished, the control of the drainage wili 
be as perfect as oiroumstances will permit but it is some- 
what melancholy to reflect, that it has taken a quarter of a 
century to accomplish what might have been effected in lees 
than half the Ume, had Colonel Colvins plans been drdy 
appreciated 

The deieots of alignment and level in the southern parts of 
the Western Jumna canals have exhibited themselves la a 
manner sufficiently well known The increase of silt depositi 
in some parts, and of supply of water in all, requiring tbe for- 
mation of high embankments, has led to tbe interoepuoa of 
the natural drainage of the country, and to the oonsequent forma- 

N 
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tion of many unseemly and malarions swamps Most vigorous 
efierts have, however, of late years, been made to remedy these 
evils, and none can be more anxioos for their removal than the 
canal offioers themselves If we find, firom oooasional references 
m Major Baker's Beport, that the remedial measures adopted 
have not at all times been either so judicious, or so saccess* 
fol, as might have been desired, we still see that the march 
of improvement has been but little impeded by such par- 
tial failures, and that, if the same general system of intelh- 
gent activity prevails, many, (if we cannot say all,) of the 
Emitted evils now existmg will be removed before many years 
pass by 

For perhaps the worst part of the whole canal, a remedial pro 
ject 18 adverted to m the 87th paragraph of Miyor Baker s Beport 
It 18 to abandon entirely the existing main line, from Dadupur 
ta about BIX miles south of Eurnaul, and to carry the canal in a 
new channel, with a correctly regulated slope, through the 
** Baugar, or high land, bordering the Jumna, instead of as 
now through the Khadir, or valley of that nver The 
recUfioation of alignment and profile thus effected would of 
necessity entail considerable expense, as involving the formation 
of about fifty miles of new bed, and the construction of a number 
of bridges, aqueducts, and falls On the score of this expense 
Major Baker condemns the project, unless it could be satis&o- 
tonly proved that a great saving of water would be effected by 
Its successful completion As we demur to this conclusion, we 
shall bnefiy discuss the question 

It is admitted that although the defects of the canal between 
Dadupur and Eurnaul may be palliated by the consohdation 
and improvement of the embankments, they can never be 
wholly removed They are due almost entirely to the exist- 
ence of the canal, wmch has super-saturated the naturally 
spongy and pervious soil, has intercepted the natural drain- 
age of the country, and has led to the formation on both 
sides of noisome and pestilent swamps These store houses 
of evil have been entailed on the adjoining country by the hand 
of Government , and, unless the Government interferes to rectify 
the mietake,they must remain a perpetual heritage of sickness and 
suffering to the neighbounng people We regard it, therefore, 
as a pnmary duty of the state to spare no cost to shorten the 
existence of such a condition of a^rs , to look beyond its own 
interests, to which Major Baker s view of the case is restncted, 
and to have regard to the interests of the people also , and to re- 
flect that although the expenditure required may produce no 
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direct return to the GoTemment, it would relieve the oonunniuty 
at once and for ever firom numeroos admitted, and otherwise irre- 
mediable, evils. The question is one less of ^anoe than of hli- 
mamty and justice An accumulated surplus revenue of sizlesn 
lades of rupees, or ^9160,000, has accrued from the canals west of 
the Jumna , and the annual mcome is at least twice the expeudi- 
ture Government is therefore supplied with abundant resources, 
wherewith to effect improvements, and can afford to apply a por- 
tion of these, without rigidly exacting a proportionate pecuniary 
return The ambition of all interested in these canals should 
aim at making them, so frr as professional skill and liberal 
outlay can,, sources of ummxed go^ to the people, as well as 
of profit to the State , locally unezceptionabk, as well as gene- 
rally beneficial We therefore conclude, that, although we could 
not hold out the prospect of the smallest return from the money 
invested in carrying out the measure referred to, the broad and 
simple fact, that it would remove effectually the many and seri- 
ous evils of the existing line, seems to us sufficient justification, 
for the outlay That such a view would be taken of the ques- 
tion by the local Government and revenue authorities of the 
North Western Provinces, we believe to be nearly certain and 
even for those whose views do not rise higher,, or range farther, 
than to small economies, arguments are not wanting That the 
passage of the canal through a firm soil, and in a carefully 
regulated bed, would lead to a very large saving of water by 
decrease of absorption, actual leakage, and evaporation, is un- 
questionable, and, although it may be difficult, perhaps impossi- 
ble, to estimate the amount so as to make it matter of ccJcuIa- 
tion, we entertain no doubt of its being found sufficient to ensure 
a fair and moderate return on the funds expended This return 
would be farther increased by the restoration of portions of 
land now lost to the cultivator from excess of water, and by 
such extension of irrigation on the new line as the aanng 
of water would justify Motives for miuds of various capa- 
cities being thus provided, we trust, that the project is not 
destined to be strangled at its birth, — a species of infanticide, 
too often, it must be confessed, practised on schemes of im- 
provement by those who ought to be their natural pro- 
tectors. 

We annex a tabular abstract of works of vanous kinds 
on the Western Jumna canals, which will give the reader an 
idea of their nature and extent, and with this they must be 
satisfied, as details would occupy more space than we coir 
afford 
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Th« main sodroe of revenae from the caoale, west of the 
Jumna, is of eourse the water rent « This rent is levied in two 
wajs, Jst, on the area of the opening of the irrigation outlet 
at a certain rate, nsnallv two rupees per annum per square inch, 
for what is locally called ** Shor, that is natural irrigation, and 
half that sum for ** Dahl or artiBcial irnration 

Sd On the area of land irrigated, ue rates are disonmi- 
Bating, both as regards the nature of the crop grown, and the 
kind of irrigation, whether natural or artiBcial, employed On 
measured hmd, they are as follow — 


1 

3 


S 


4L 


Nattinl Jirigfttion 
per tore 

Fruit Gardens Bs. 5 0 0 

Vegetable Gardens, Indigo, 

Sugar Oane, Tobacco, 
cultivated Grasses, and 
Herbs 

Bioe, Cotton, Wheat, Oats, ) 

Indian Com, Guohnee,f . ^ » 

Vegetables, (single crops) T ^ 

Safflower ) 

Gram, Barley, Oil Seeds, 1 

Chunnahs, Jowar, Pulse V 0 10 8 
of all kinds J 



AnifieUQ irrigatiim 
per ure. 

4 0 0 per annum. 
1 8 0 per crop 

0 10 6 ditto ditto 

0 8 0 ditto ditto 


There are also variable rates for the different forms of irngat- 
ing machines used by the native agriculturists, so regulated as 
to give irrigation at the general cost of 8 annas per acre 

Any discussion of the principles of the canal assessment sys 
tern may be advantageously postponed, until we have described 
other existing canals , and we therefore in the meanwhile restnct 
ourselves to the facts of the case The following statement 
sliews the gradual development of the revenue from water rent 
up to the present time — 


2 —StaUment of attnual (mount of water rent on eandU weet of the J umn a. 


Previous to 1820 

876 4 

0 

1884-85 

1,14 065 8 

S 

1820 21 

14,646 2 

1 

1885-86 

1,10,602 11 

8 

1621 22 

24,618 8 

11 

1886-87 

1,58,176 16 

1 

1822 23 

21,458 5 

0 

1887-88 

2,72,877 18 

5 

1828-24 

86,015 6 

1 

1838-89 

1,89,644 15 

8 

1824 25 

26,646 0 

7 

1839-40 

2,24,882 15 

8 

1620 26 

48,874 6 

9 

1840-41 

2,25,817 15 
2,68.068 18 

8 

1826 27 

83,976 0 

0 

1841-42 

0 

1827 28 • 

84,100 14 

7 

1642-43 

2,79,800 10 11 

1828-20 

52,052 10 

7 

1843-44 

2,60,555 8 

0 

1820-80 

53,875 0 

0 

18U-45 

2,81,022 8 

0 

1830-31 

57,700 0 

6 

1845-46 

2,60,698 18 

2 

1831-82 

1882-33 

51,016 4 11 
65,804 11 8 

1846-47 

2,62,520 18 

0 

1838-34 

1,48,788 2 

el 

Grand Total. .Bs 

35,47,648 8 

B 
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Beferenoe to tins stetement will show thst the giowth of the 
fevenne from wstsr rent wsSYerjaiow It was not i^eed untii the 
year 1833-84 that the iDoomeooYered the expenses The exceed- 
ingly nnsetUed state of the agioxdtund population, the constant 
flukoations of the summary settlements of the government 
land revenue, and Uie novelty in many localities of canal irri- 
gation, were the chief causes of this slow progress The per- 
manent settlement of the land revenue gave a great impetus 
to the extension of canal irrigation and 1887-88, the year 
of the great famine, fatal as it was to distnots not protect- 
ed by canals, exhibits a remarkable increase, — a fact preg- 
nant with meaning To illustrate the benefit, on this sad occa- 
sion, of the canals to the community, we subjom a calculation 
of the gross value of agnoultural produce saved by irrigation in 
the distncts of the Delhi temtory 

S — Statment of ths gro$$ vdUe of eTo^M grown on land xmgaUd from ike 
Weetem Jumna etuuUs m 1837-38, tne greater part of wl^k would 
kaee been totallg mnprodnetvoe vntkout Aeuee^ canal water — 

KHUBIV, OB BAIN 0B0F8 

12,806 20 acres of Sugar Cane and Indigo, at Bs 80 
per acre 

47,026 20 acres of Cotton at Bs. 48 per acre 
46,206 20 acres of Btoe, Jowar, Ac, at Bs. S&A 
per acre 

BX7BI, OB COLD SEASON 0B0P8. 

100,870 acres of wheat, barley, gram, mustard, Ac , at 
Be. 48 per acre ^ 

Total Bs 1,46,28,000 0 0 

This return is compiled from one given by Major Baker, 
and 18 founded on actual measurement The rates are very 
moderate, less indeed than might have been assumed with per- 
fect impakiality , and the result shows that nearly JG 1,600,000 
sterhng, in agnoultured produce, was saved by the canal , of 
which about one-tenth, or JGl 50,000, was paid to Oovemment 
as land and water rent, while the remainder supported in com- 
fort, during a penod of devastating faimne, the inhabitants of 
nearly 500 villages 

Any more sinking illustration of the social and fiscal value 
of canals could not be given , and its force is enhanced, so far 
as the state le concerned, by the fact that the entire cost of the 
works (not including ordinary repairs and establishment) on the 
canals west of the Jumna, up to the present time, amounts to 
only £l 19,474 , so that the returns of the year 1887 88 m land 


10,25,300 0 0 
22,07,260 0 0 

17,76,240 0 0 
96,70,000 0 0 
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and waiar rent have oorered the wh<da ex^dititre^ kaTing a 
aurolut of nearly £26,800 from this aonree uona 

^a next important item of canal raTonue la the rent from 
flour milla These nulls oonsist of snbstantial buildingn of 
masonry, located near the large towns of Komanl, Delhi, asd 
Hissar The machinery is of the most primitive kmd, being a 
small vertical wheel, with oblique horizontal spokes, slightly lud- 
lowed, on which the water impinges Although these machmea 
do not economise more than 80 per cent of the effective power 
of the water, and are liable to be interfered with during tbo 
rainy season by back water, yet they are so much preferred by 
the native community to any more complicated srrangement, 
that every attempt to supersede them by machinery of European 
forms has signally failed The only one of the latter, which ap- 
pears likely to compete snocessfully in native estimation with the 
present form of wheel, is the turbine, which it is intended to 
introduce into general use 

The following statement shews the annual income from 
mills — 


d . — Statement of annual mtU rent on oanale wtei of the Jumna, 


1622 28 

8,026 

13 

6 

1828-24 

6,868 

10 

0 

1824-25 

8,964 

5 

4 

1625 26 

2.991 

8 

11 

1826 2T 

8,682 

13 

2 

1827 28 

11,076 

10 

9 

1828-29 

16,267 

0 

6 

1829-80 

19,766 

8 

0 

1830 31 

19,464 

0 

0 

1831-82 

19,002 

8 

7 

1832-38 

19,238 

2 

8 

1888-84 

18.882 

4 

6 

1884-85 

16 294 

9 

9 

1635 86 

22,837 

8 

7 


1836-87 

26,804 10 

8 

1687 38 

5,782 0 

0 

1888-89 

0,782 7 

10 

1830-40 

14,566 8 

8 

1840-41 

9 524 0 

6 

1811 42 

8,203 14 

8 

1842-48 

9,682 11 

0 

1843-44 

12,598 13 

S 

1844-45 

8,920 6 

S 

1645-46 

13 250 T 

11 

1846 47 

14,709 15 

5 

Grand Total 

Bs. 8,14,848 4 

2 


Mill rent, it will be seen, varies much It is mainly dependent 
on the demand for irrigation, and when that is great, the supply 
of water for the mills is necessarily small The return to the 
state on capital invested in nulls has however been very great^-^ 
the total expenditure having been Bs 53,410 8 7, and the average 
revenue, as shown in the statement, being nearly 28 per eent. per 
annum 

The pastoral villages in the district of Hissar depend entirdy 
on the canal for the means of watering their cattle , and a small 
revenue is denved from this source All irrigating villages, 
paying revenue above 100 rupees per annum, are allow^ to 
water their cattle, and to fill tneir village tanks, free of oharge 
The revenue from watering cattle is shown in the foUowing 
statement — 
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I8a8>d9 

. •« 8,773 

. 8,088 

10 

6 

1889-40 

. 3*366 18 

3 

1839410 

7 10 

1840-41 

1,900 18 

3 

1680*81 

^ * 3,968 

13 

3 

1841-43 

1,004 1 

6 

1881-33 

4,310 

9 

7 

1643-43 

1,173 0 

3 

1888-88 

8,806 

3 

0 

1848-44 

1,660 4 

9 

1888-84 

IW 

8 

11 

1844-40 

3,079 7 

3 

1834-80 

1,660 

6 

7 

1640-46 

8,398 8 

8 

1880-68 

3.149 

10 

6 

1846 47 

• 1,667 0 

0 

1885417 

8,107 

1 

7 


iM 

1887-86 

760 

8 

6 

Ontnd Total 

Bs 43,894 0 

4 

1888-89 

1,888 

10 

8 
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Although the Western Jumna canals are not used for boat 
navigation* a large Quantity of timber* the produce of the 
ibresta of Deyrah Dbun, is annually rafted from the head to 
different points along the canals The transit duties are ex- 
ceedingly moderate , and the improvement in the condition 
of the people in the canal districts is very strikingly illus- 
trated by the largely increased consumption of timber among 
them, m the construction of substantial and comfortable 
dwelling houses The interruption of the free course of the 
Jumna by the bunds for maintaining the supply of the canals, 
east and west of the nver, forces the whole of the nver traffic 
into the Western Jumna canal for some months of the year 
A considerable portion returns to the river by a short land 
carnage at Ghifkanah Ghkt, and the remainder passes south- 
ward It 18 proposed by Major Baker to make a branch, so as 
to connect the canal and the nver, and thus secure continuous 
water carnage for the rafts, — an unexceptionable proposition, 
provided the arrangement could be effected by means of a still 
water channel, thereby reducing the waste of water to a mini- 
mum Water is however so precious for ungation, and the 
supply of the Jumna is so closely adjusted to the demands of 
the canals for this purpose, that any plan which involves the 
loss of water ought not to be thought of The detail of transit 
duties 18 shewn in the following statement — 

e — of tr€mnt duttet on the Weitem Jumna canaU 


1820-21 

14 

4 

0 

1886 37 

8,300 

0 0 

1631 33 

64 

4 

0 

18874)8 

6,048 

0 5 

1823-23 to 1 

A 

0 

A 

1888-89 

8,228 

11 4 

1820-26 S 

U 



1639-40 

6,089 

0 1 

] 620-27 

500 

4 

0 

1840-41 

9,780 

4 8 

1827 28 

1,018 

1 

10 

184143 

11,000 

16 8 

1828-20 

1,187 

1 

10 

1842-48 

7,934 

14 9 

1820-80 

1,983 

10 

4 

1848-44 

0,570 

13 6 

1880-31 

3,133 

8 

4 

1644-40 

6,008 

10 8 

1831 32 

2,001 

10 

0 

184046 

7,680 

0 4 

1882-33 

1,611 

8 

7 

1646 47 

, 6,709 

9 1 

16334)4 

2,900 

1 

6 




1884 35 

8,388 

0 

0 

Grand Total . 

06,011 

10 6 

1830-86 

1,998 

0 

0 
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The eastern appreciation of the Inzory of shade, its endeneed 
fn the Sannud of the Emperor Akbar qaoted before, led to the 
banks of the canals being planted with trees of vanons kifidi; 
bat with the exception of a few Toneties of ficas, these hare all 
now perished, thos sharing the fate of those which lined the 
great imperial road from Agra to Lahore 

The formation of plantations early occapied the attention of 
the Bntish supenatendents. Something was done by Oaptams 
Blane and Tickeil , but it was left to Colonel Colvin to proceed 
systematically m this usefid duty An allowance originally of 
*2,000 Bupees, afterwards increased to 8,000 Rupees, per annum, 
was allotted to the plantations , and they have been spread over 
all parts of the canals to which water oonld reach The trees 
planted are chiefly the Sissfl, the Toon, the Kikur, the Cirrus, 
the Saul, and the Teak, all furnishing wood of value for econo* 
CDioal purposes The revenue derived from the plantations hr 
sale of produce, although not large, has more than covered^ all 
expenditure upon them , and their ultimate value will be very 
eonsxderable The details of the kind, number, and estimated 
present value of the trees on the 80th April, 1847, are shewn 
below — 


Kikor 

01,620 

(Smu 

]8,06« 

BambuB 

4,420 

Sissu ^ 

1,81,259 

Jamon. 

6,914 

Toon 

^ ^ 86,487 

Kutchna m * 

Mangoes - 

1,771 

1,060 

Sundiy 

^ ^ 9,090 

Mulbeny 

Bim 

18,746 

7,126 


Total 8.70,269 


The estimated value of these trees is Bs 5,66,998-5-4, and 
the total expenditure by Government up to the present time 
amounts to only Bs 27,863 5 7, or about ^th of the revenue 
denved from the plantations, as shewn in the annexed state- 
ment — 


7 —Statmneitt ef Bevettue from tale of Wood^ &ra$$, do , from tks Pkmto^ 
tteiM cf the Wott&m Jumna Canals 


1820-21 

685 

11 0 

1828-20 

1,289 8 6 

1621-29 

1,180 

0 4 

1829-80 

1»142 15 A 

1822-23 

741 

7 11 

1880-81 

l;265 4 6 

1828-21 

666 

0 10 

1831 82 

. 2,127 7 Q 

1824-26 

«« 640 

7 7 

1832-88 

w 2,661 9 11 

1826 26 

870 

0 9 

1888-84 ... .. 

8,894 4 14 

1826 27 

1637 28 

, 718 18 11 1 

. . 1,460 18 9 

Canied over 

..Ba,lMTS r r 


O 
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Brcngfat forward 

18,376 7 7 

1S4943 , 

6,766 19 

2 

18344)5 

8,389 9 10 

184344 

4,895r 5 

3 

16354M) , 

4,957 11 9 

164445 . 

6,140 11 

1 

183347 

9,845 6 0 

184543 

• 7,033 0 

i 

1B374B 

5,931 8 B 

184047 

10,137 10 

4 

183849 

6,171 4 3 




183940 

4,829 14 10 

Grand Total 

90,899 6 

4 

184041 

5,481 6 0 




184149 

6,007 8 7 





The only remamiog eouioe of revenue is from fines levied for 
breach of Canal Begulations The value of water, especiallj 
dunng seasons of drought, leads to frequent infraotions of the 
rules for proteoting it, and for insuring its equable distribution, 
while the natural carelessness of native cultivators causes con- 
Stant wastage, hj neglect of their water-courses or other means. 
For the punishment of offenders in these and other ways, the 
Superintendent of the Canal and his assistants are vested 
with the powers of Joint Magistrates under Act VII of 1845. 
The annual amount of fines is given below — 

8 ^^tatemsnt Fines /or breach o/ Regnlattont on Western Junwa QmaU 


1890-91 

504 

6 

5 

188636 

2,608 

18 

4 

1891-99 .. 

911 

8 

9 

183637 

9,930 

5 

3 

1899-93 

1,989 

9 

10 

188738 

9480 

8 

0 

1893-94 

1,889 

8 

8 

183839 

6,783 

19 

0 

1694-95 

1,089 

8 

6 

183940 

0,188 

9 

9 

1895-90 

2,493 

4 

4 

184041 

6,077 

18 

0 

1893-27 

3,288 

1 

6 

184149 

4,689 

9 

6 

1827 26 

4,471 

1 

6 

184948 

6,918 

1 

0 

1896-99 

2,847 

6 

9 

164344 

5.760 

14 

3 

1829 80 

9,801 

19 

4 

184445 

6,841 

8 

2 

168031 

9,508 

9 

6 

184546 

7,753 

4 

6 

163183 

2,468 

2 

10 

1846-47 

6,991 

9 

9 

1889-88 « 

8,410 

4 

5 



— 

— 

183334 

6,004 

11 

8 

Grand Total 

1,11,656 

2 

4 

183435 

4,803 

9 

10 


- ■ ' 

— 
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Having now given sufficient details of the revenues of the 
Western Jumna Canals, we must notice the expenditure upon 
them This is divisible under three heads, viz original works, 
including all new works of every kind , the regular establish* 
ment, being the salones of the various classes of officers, em- 
ployed in the executive, revenue, and police departments , and 
current repairs, which are the expenses incurred in the mainte- 
nance of Uie works in a state of efficiency We annex a state- 
ment of the expenses under these beads, from the restoration 
of the canals to the present time, adding for comparison a 
column showing the total direct revenue for the same tune — 
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Tba EsUblidunest of the We«texn Jumna. Camh 10 neomanry 
large Tbeir united length is 445 miles, exclusive of &e mam 
or fint class water-ooutsfs, commonly called Biybubas, wbicb, 
as veil aa the branch canals, are under the executive <^arge of 
the Cana) Officers With the minor, or village, water^urses no 
farther interference is exercised, than to require the propnetore 
to maintain them in sueh condition, aa that no wastage of water, 
or interruption to the commucioations of the country, shall take 
place 

The general control in all departmenta is vested in the Super- 
intendent, whose dunes are of a very miscellaneous desonptiOD 
As the Executive Engineer, all works are designed and construct- 
ed by him under the authority of the Military Board, and of the 
Superintendent of Canals m the North Western Provinces As 
Collector of Bevenue, he realizes by means of native local Agents, 
the various rents, formerly detailed, under the authonty of the 
Sadder Board of Bovenue, and of the Commissioner of the divi- 
sion, to whom, in his capacity of Deputy Collector, he is subor- 
dinate and, as Canal Magistrate, he has to protect the water and 
works under his charge from injury, his orders in this department 
being subject to appeal to the Sessions Judge He has therefore 
many masters and many duties , but the former are generally 
liberal m their views, and, so far as may be, indulgent in their 
control, while the latter, though sometimes harrassing and al- 
ways labonous, are most interesting and attractive to all who 
love Uieir profession The combination of powers in the per- 
son of the Superintendent is found to be productive of the best 
possible edects , hie control of tbe revenue re-acts in the de- 
partment of works, by securing for him a legitimate infiaenoe 
among the people , and the entire separation of tbe canal from 
the local civil junsdiotions prevents, except in extreme cases, all 
collision, and secures cordial but independent 00 operation It 
might to a certain extent simplify accounts, and be a slight relief 
to tbe people in a single form, to consolidate tbe land and canal 
revenues^ and to collect them by means of the civil establishment , 
but this arrangement is open to so m&nj objections, and would 
produce so much embarrassment and difficulty in carrying on the 
duties of the canals, that, we are certain, its introduction would 
be followed by consequences far too injunoue to tbe interests 
of the state and the people, to be in any degree compensated for 
by the tnfiing benefit to be anticipated from it 

Three assistant supenntendents are in subordinate oharge of 
divisions of the canal , and under them nine or ten European 
overseers, with the requisite native establishments, oarrv on the 
executive duties 
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For rovenae purposes the eanals are diyided into 1m di»- 
tnots, to each of which a native offioAr» Oalled a ZilladaF, With 
an adequate estabtishment, is appointed The extensive m- 
troduotion of the contract system, whereby the water rent is 
fixed for twenty years, reduces the interference of these revenite 
officers with the people to a minimum Their pay is however 
much too small, considenug the powers with which they are 
invested, and however strongly amiable enthusiasts in high 
places may urge the selection of incorruptible men, it is not m 
human nature that power and poverty should eo-exis^ and 
Government has no nght to expect integnty without paying 
for It 

The surplus revenue of the canal could be drawn upon in no 
more beneficial manner, than to bnghten the prospects of this 
class of men, by making then incomes commensurate with their 
responsibilities and position 

The subordinate police establishment consists of ohoki* 
dara, stationed at intervals of two or more nules on the canal 
banks These men have charge of the works and the water, 
and It IS their duty to see that neither sustain any damage 
The chokidars m charge of irrigation have great opportunities 
of ilhcit gain , and to mention that they receive from Govern- 
ment the bare subsistence of 4 or 5 Rupees per month, is 
suflBcient to prove that such opportunities are not neglected * 
They are in fact just a soormpt as all our other subordinate 
native establishments, and are neither better nor worse than 
their neighbours 

We annex a condensed abstract of the estabbshment of the 
Western Jumna Canals — 


* It would indeed be prepoeterons, either to expect, or to believe, Uiaft men, inveeleil 
with the prestige of office, heving <^p4Mtiinities to make illicit gain with anwiitf, 
abould keep their handa clean, on a monthly lalary of C Bt but reeent end Mgrant 
examples hare shown that, wheiber Ooremment give five Rnpeae or five thonaead, 
idudm it employ poor natire chokidan or Enropean genUrasen hif^ in piece, it 
nmst find some more aearobing procesa, than any increase of salary, for aaeertainW 
which of its aeivanta it ean tniat and honor, — and vhfeh of them it sboold focwin 
to Botany Bay The cry of oppreaaion, and the tears of the widow and the rwphaa, 
ibonld give energy to the search. 
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Wa haye been fkToared with oopiea of roeent atafistioal 
statements of the distncts tbroagb^ which the Westeni Joaina 
Canals are oamed, prepared by the Collectors nnder orden 
from Gbyeminent, and m these we find details of so nmoh 
interest and valne connected with canal imgation, that we 
must advert to them here For frcihty of reference we have 
condensed the different returns into one form 
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The first point of interest this statement ensbleB ns to deter* 
mine is the proportion of the irrigated to the niumgated areas 
m the different distnota to whioh it applies We will refer this 
proportion io the total areas, os being most confenient, and we 
find It to be as follows 

Total ama ia aoras. lirisated ana in aam. 

In Pan&pat, as 026, 8S9 to 041,488 or, as 1 to 0 5S 

Delhi, as 800,407 to 86,006 or, as 1 to 0 88 

Bobtuok as 836,180 to 880,878 or, as 1 to 0 87 

Hissar, as 8,022,468 to 212,841 or, as 1 to 0 1 

From these results it appears that a little more than one- 
half of the whole district of Famput is under the influence 
of the canals, while in Delhi and Eohtuck the proportion is 
reduced to one-ihird, and in the great sterile tract of Hissar 
It amounts to one-tenth 

’ It IS curious to compare these results ih)m Indian canals 
with those obtained lu Austrian Italy, the only part of the world 
where canals strictly similar to those of the North Western 
Provinoes are found Befernng to printed papers on imgation 
m the Lombardo Venetian kingdom, obtained from the India 
Board, and now before us, we learn that, lu the country between 
the nvera Ticino and Adda, the land is irngated to the extent of 
d-tenths of its surflu^e , between the Adda and the Olisio, about 
d-tenths , and lower down, towards the junction of the Po and 
the Mincio, about one tenth While therefore the first-mentioned 
Italian tract exceeds in extent in irrigation, as compared with 
surface, any of our districts west of the Jumna, the second cor 
responds closely with zillah Paniput, and the third with Hissar 
Delhi and Bohtuok are intermediate between the two latter of 
the Italian distncts, being irrigated to the extent of nearly 
8‘tenths of their surface 

The irrigated areas above referred to include tbe total areas 
of all villages using canal water But no village actually waters 
Its whole area, parts being in fallow or waste, or occupied by 
infenor crops not requiring water The proportion of the totel 
area of on im gated distnct actually watered is a point of 
much interest , and, as we shall have oooasiou to employ it here* 
after as a means of estimating the capabilities of projected 
canals, we give here the result of our enquiries on the subject 

Canal revenue being levied only on land actually watered, the 
measurements for this purpose are available as guides, and where 
contracts exist and no measurements are required, the money 
value of these contracts furnishes tbe means of making a fair 
approximation to tbe watered area On these data our oaloula 
tions are based, and we find the resolts to be as follow 
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Total lxrlg«ted4m«ift MM. Aim aolBany wtimd te MNt* 
In Paalmit, m 811,483 to 197 100 or, U 1 <0 <^97 

Delhi, as 66,006 to 84,686 or, os 1 to 0^ 

Ilohtiiok,as 990,972 to 84,658 or, as 1 to 0 88 

Hissar, as 219,941 to 106,062 or, as 1 to 0 49 


From these rates we may therefore conolade, that, as an 
average result, imgatiDg villages west of the Jumna actually 
water annually from one half to one third of their total areas 
The best watered of all in proportion to its im gable area 
IS the once sterile district of Hissar, the chief towns of 
which were found in 1807 to be literally without an inhabitant 
The canal here has almost called into being an active, contented, 
and prosperous peasantry 

In passing now to the consideration of the Government 
revenue, and the population, we have to note first, that the cal- 
culations of these are based on the total areas of villages of the 
different classes, as shewn in the statement Their results 
exhibit in a very clear and decided manner the beneficial mflu- 
euoe of canal irrigation The Western Jumna Canals had so 
nearly attained their maximum of imgation before the land set- 
tlement took place, that but few Milages have been brought 
under their influence since that event Still, the increase of land 
revenue due to the use of imgation is to be traced, as we find the 
average per square mile on villages imgated since the settlement 
to be Ba 741, while that in unimgated villages is only Bs 855 

We are also enabled for the first time to give form to a claim, 
always made by Canal Officers — to ha\e credit given to their works 
for whatever increase of land revenue may be derived from canal 
villages, as compared with villages not enjoying the same advan- 
tages The claim is a perfectly legitimate one, as the increase 
in question is due solely to the existence of the canals Its 
amount m the case of the Western Jumna Canals may be calcu- 
lated readily from tlie data m the statement, and the oaloulatioa 
18 of sufficient interest to warrant our giviug it here 


12 


tmerMts of Idjoid Revenue due 
Jumna Oanede 

to the 

Weetem 

Faniput 

Delhi 

404 6q miles, at 1179— 9G6 ==*413 Es per square mile. Be 86,069 

92 

M 

at 1394— 850= 644 

ft 

60,048 

»» 

9 

ft 

at U37— 860 = 287 

fj 

2,688 

Bohtuok 

249 

M 

at 789—484 = 806 

n 

76,048 
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If 

at 665—484= 81 

81 
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Hieear 
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II 
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81,988 

» 

S 

11 

at 200—166 = 44 „ 

n 
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Total increase of hmd revenue, f'JummaJ „ Ba. 9,96,018 
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This sum, added to the direct canal revenue ae shorn id State* 
inent 0, gives a total increase of Bupees 5,09,790, or very nearly 
^60,000 per annum , and, supposing ;£l 7,000 to be expended in 
the caned and civil department, ve have a net income of 
^8,000 on an invested capital of J6l 19,400, being 86 percent* 
Of the total land revenue of the four districts of which re 
turns are before us^ the sum of Bupees 9,87,912, out of Bupees 
21,61,298 , 18 derived from canal villages, and may be regarded os 
beyond all nek , the remainder, Bupees 12,24,886, 18 subject to 
the vicissitudes of the seasons, and, in the event of a failure of 
the periodical rains, would be much decreased, if not wholly 
annihilated , and the population, from whom it is drawn, must be 
supported by the Government, migrate, or pensh 
The excess of population in irrigated over unimgated 
villages 18 very marked The rate per square mile m Famput 
andOelbi is high,* but not higher than in the analogously situa- 
ted plains of Austnan Italy, where in the Delegation of Milan 
the rate per square mile is 471-0, and butlitte inferior in Favia, 
Lodi, and other nobly cultivated and well irrigated localities 
The rates in the Western Jumna distncts are given below — 

In Paniput, as • 847 to 285 or, as 1 to 0 8 

Delhi 448 to 290 or, aa 1 to 0 67 

Rohtuck 276 to 269 or, as 1 to 0 9 

Hifisar 142 to 87 or, as 1 to 0 6 

Average rates 275 to 158 or, as 1 to 0 57 

Thus Villages irrigating from the canal support on an average 
a population nearly 2-5ths greater than that of villages not so 
imgated 

We have now completed our account of the canals west of the 
Jumna We have shewn them to be equally profitable to the 
Government, and to the community, securing the revenue of the 
one, and the permanent prosperity of the other , we have advert- 
ed to the sole drawback on their uUlitv, namely, their being 
occasional causes of local sickness, to the precise extent of 
which as developed by the canal medical committee we will 
hereafter have occasion to give our attention Taking them 
however, all in all, we have no hesitation in stating our convic- 
tion that they are works of which the BnUsb Government may 
well be proud , and its pnde in them will best be shewn by 
pressing forward every feasible improvement, until they shall be 
made m all respects, what they now are in many, material bless- 
ings of the highest order to the people of the diatnots through 
which their fertilising waters flow 

The Eastern Jumna Canal, which we have now to desenbe, 
was surveyed, with a view to active operations, in 1822, by Lieuten* 

» S«e SUteaMnt U, p 108. 
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ant Debude of the Engineers Tins oflloer however waa re> 
moved to other duties immediately on the oompletion of his 
field work, and was succeeded by Colonel Robert Smith of the 
Engineers, under whose orders the vanous works on the canal, 
as onginally projected, were completed in the year 1880 

The Eastern had so far the advantage over the Western 
Jnmna Canals, that all the work considered necessary, the 
dams, bndges, escapes, &o were finished, before any water was 
admitted It is not, however, to be concealed that Engineer 
officers had at that time most imperfect ideas of hydrauUe 
works, and had no expectation of the difficulties m store for 
them 

The general alignment of the Eastern Jumna Canal was good 
It occupied the highest land between the nvers Jumna and 
Hindun , it avoided entirely the ** Khadir or valley of the for- 
mer river, and, in its northern and southern poruons, attention 
was paid to avoiding tortuosities of channel as much as was 
considered practicable In the central part, however, the an- 
cient bed was merely cleared out, and nearly all its vicious twists 
and turns left as of old 

As to the regulation of the slope of the bed, it was not 
thought of, or, if thought of, was not attempted , and the method 
of excavation was on that primitive plan, of which an apposite 
illustration will be found in the following anecdote Some four 
or five years ago, during one of our many wanderings through 
canal districts, we came, one pleasant morning, to the banks of 
a small stream, on which we found a Civilian, now in high office, 
but then the active Jomt Magistrate of the xillah He was 
looking with DO very agreeable expression of face at a new cut 
for the stream which he had made, but apparently without 
success “ What is wrong with } our work ? we asked “ I don t 
know, was his reply , “ but this perverse river won t run in the 
course I have made for it I am sure it is wide enough “ True/ 
we remarked, “ but that is not the only thing necessary 

Oh ’ but said he, interrupting us hurriedly, “ I have laid 
it out with this* — pointing to a scientific looking surveying 
compass, with which he was begirt 

** Even that, we returned, “ is not enough, have you thought 
of the slope ? “ Slope ’ he replied, ** what do I know about 

slopes ? 

“ They are useful however when you want water to flow 
What orders did you give to your work people about the depth 
of the out ? 

** The depth ? Ch, 1 told them to diy a yard — that s all * 

Precisely thus were the original excavations of the Eastern 
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Jumna Canal oamed on The bottom of the bed was fixed at 
lour feet beneath the eur&oe lerel of the country, without re- 
ference to the natural &11, which in the northern and southern 
parts of the canal was excessive The case of the canal was 
the converse of that of the river , as the water, once admitted 
into the bed of the former, flowed only too rapidly 

On the 8rd of January, 1680, the canal was opened for the 
first time , and by the j2Dth of that same month, nearly every 
bndge, north of Saharunpfir and south of Surrowli, was in immi- 
nent peril of total destruction Eapida established themselves 
at different points on the steep slopes between the bridges , and 
working back, as such rapids invariably do, they exposed the 
foundations, and m course of time would have completely under- 
mined the works 

In addition to the mjunes threatened to the masonry works, 
an evil even more formidable exhibited itself m the deposit of 
immense quantities of sand and river silt, brought from the 
upper portion of the canal, along the whole line of lower levels 
The bed of the canal was here being rapidly elevated, and, as the 
mischief was a progressive one, continual raising of the em- 
bankments was necessary to maintain the canal m its bed 

The task of rectifying these evils had devolved upon Lieut 
(now Lieut Col ) P T Cautley, who, being assistant to Colonel 
Smith, had succeeded that officer on bis departure for Europe 
in bad health 

Checking the effects of the retrogression of the levels on the 
bndges by means of rafts of timber moored in rear of such of 
these works as were most immediately threatened, Liout Col 
Cautley lost no time in submitting a comprehensive project for 
remodelling the slope of the canal by tbe introduction of masonry 
descents, or falls Looking to the general distribution of the 
slope of the country on which the Eastern Jumna Canal is ear- 
ned, It was found that, while the total fall from tbe head of the 
canal to Selimpfir, where it rejoins the Jumna, was 421 07 feet 
in a distance of nearly 184 miles — 186 37 feet of this fall occur- 
red in the first 28^ miles, end 45 6 feet in the last 1 1 miles, tbe 
remaining 189 11 feet being distnbuted over the intermediate 
distance of nearly 94 miles There were therefore two steps of 
descent, the northern, dependent on the vicinity of the Hima- 
layas, and the sontbern, on the drop of the canal near its ter- 
minus into the valley of the nver Jumna 

The first object was of coarse to regulate the excessive slopes 
of these two steps 

In determining the rate of mclination to be mven to the bed 
of the canal, two points had to be considered Ist, That the 
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slope should be saffioientlr rapid to eosore snob YtAoeitj of 
oorrent as would prevent toe grow^ of aquatic plants m the 
canal, an evil of a senous nature lu a tropical country , and 
2d, that it thould not be too great for the adhesive powers of 
the bed itself, lest violent erosive action should result, and the 
Tory evil it was desirable to remedy should continue to exist. 
It was found that, on such soil as the canal bed presented, a 
slope ranging from 17 to 24 inches per mile would meet both 
these contingencies 

With exception of the first ten miles from the head, on which 
no danger was anticipated, the bed of the canal being there of 
boulders or hard shingle, the slope of the northern step was 
regulated by the construction of nine masonry falls, of which 
one had a descent of 15 feet, three of 8, two of 7^, and three 
of 4 feet each 

The excess of slope in the southern steps was overcome by 4 
falls, two being of 8 feet, one of 7^, and the last of 6 feet 

At a later period the slope of the portion of the canal, inter- 
mediate between the two steps, was regulated by two falls of 4 feet 
each , and in course of time the construction of four more will 
perfect the regimen of the canal bed 

The ooDstruotion of these woiks was attended with the most 
gratifying success Colonel Cautley s theory was that the sand 
or silt, whereby the lower levels of the central portions of the 
canal were being raised, was derived entirely from the erosive 
action of the stream on the bed in the northen division , and, 
that so soon as this action was checked by the masonry falls, 
the silt deposits would be carried forward bv the force of the 
current, and ultimately discharged into the Jumna. This theory 
was salisfactonly verified all deposits have long since ceased, 
and those formerly in existence have on a distance of nearly 
twenty miles entirely disappeared In the southern part of 
the centre division of the canal, the movement of the deposits 
18 checked by the tortuosities of the channel, and other 
circumstances , but no very senous inconvenience is caused 
thereby 

The embankments raised to retain the canal in its bed ara 
of the most massive proportions They are about thirty or 
forty miles in length, and the canal flows between them -at 
heights from 6 to 10, and even 12 feet, above the surface of 
the country It was no unusual thing in former tunes for the 
canal to burst these embankments, and to convert the whole 
adjoining country into one wide waste of waters Now, hapjHly, 
Buoh acoidents are exceedingly rare, although they do still occa- 
sionally occur to keep the Oanal Officers on the adert 
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The northern division presented its own peonliar diffioulties^ 
m the control of the mountain drainage which crossed the ca- 
nal , and here the str^gle to maintain the works was even more 
arduous than on the western Jumna Oanals 

In addition to the floods, which entered the canal heads from 
the Jumna and the lateral Himalayan drainage north of Nya- 
shur, the point at which the excavated channel commences, the 
course of the canal was intersected by four flrst-class rain- 
torrents, the Baipur, the Intunwala, the Nowgong, and the 
Muskurra rivers 

The floods of the Jumna and the lateral drainage from the 
Sub Himalayas, north of Nvashur, were disposed of by means 
of the Fyzabad and Nyashur dams — works similar to that at 
Daddpflr, described in Major Bakers report The Baipur 
nala had an escape outlet, provided for it in the canal bank. 
The Intunwala and Nowgong nvers, uniting in front of the 
Nowgong dam, passed over that work, while the Muskurra 
was disposed of by a fourth dam at Bulsia 

To each of these works a long and interesting history is 
attached , but must content ourselves with stating here that, 
amidst many difficulties and not a few formidable accidents, 
they were maintained in a state of perfect efficiency by Colonel 
Gautley up to 1648, and subsequently, on this officers removal, 
to the higher appointment of Sujierintendent of Canals in the 
North West Provinces, by his assistant and successor. Lieutenant 
B Baird Smith of the Engineers 

Colonel Cautley s valuable report abounds with suggestions 
for the improvement of the Eastern Jumna Canal, nearly the 
whole of which have been carried into effect since his executive 
charge of it ceased 

Much still remains to be done in restoring the drainage of 
the country m the centre division, which for about five and 
twenty miles is the blot on the fair face of this beautiful canal , 
for most beautiful in all other parts it truly is, with its broad road 
smooth as an English lawn, its double rows of trees drooping 
over the stream, its long graceful sweeps, its rich bordering of 
most luxuriant crops, its neat station houses, and the peculiar care 
with which all its works are maintained It is certainly one of 
the most interesting and attractive of Indian sights The gem 
of the whole is the southern division, where, for nearly sixty 
miles, the visitor passes through a country which is the Garden 
of the North West, and finds constant cause to admire the beau- 
tiful, athough limited, scenes, that every turn of the canal brings 
before him Some of the old trees, chenshed and preserved with 
an almost religious veneration, are the finest we have ever seen 
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Of these some are doubtless contemporanes of the ongioal con-* 
struotors of the canal, as they -were ot large duneDaions when it 
was re opened by our Government We hope that all these 
*' our ancient friends * are destined to live and die where they 
now are, even although some tnay think them too near the 
waters edge, and we trust that no Oanal Officers will ever be 
found so mercilessly utilitarian, so dead to all sense of the 
beautiful in nature, or the suggestive in thought, as to lay axe to 
the root of one of these noble old trees, linked as they are, and 
m all sensitive minds ever must be, to the memories of great 
men and remarkable times 

The state of efficiency, in which this part of the canal is 
maintained, is due to its excellent local officer, Mr H B Brew, 
who, commencing life in the ranks, has by pure force of charac- 
ter, high professional quahfications, and unimpeachable integnty, 
earned for himself the respect and friendship of every officer 
under whom he has served, and such reward as Government, 
ever slow to acknowlege “ tlie gold that has not the guinea 
stamp, has thought fit to grant 

The assessment system of the Eastern Jumna Canal is based 
exclusively on measurement No contracts have yet been in- 
troduced, for the sufficient reason, that while such incessant 
changes of the levels of the bed were in progress, no contract could 
be maintained with even an approximation to justice The 
water is distributed to the zemindars, partly by cuts from 
the main canal, but chiefiv by means of wbat are local- 
ly called '' Raj buhas, or principal water-courses, the joint pro- 
perty of the different villages, which have combined to pay for 
tbeir construction 

Eajbuhas are originally constructed and subsequently main- 
tained by the Canal Officers The requisite funds are supplied 
in the first instance by the Government, and are recovered from 
the villages by one or more payments, proportionate in amount 
to the benefit each proprietary community derives from the 
work 

The system originated on the canals west of the Jumna, where 
however it has never been earned to anv great extent m oonse- 
quence of local obstruotions East of the Jumna it was peculiarly 
successful, and, from its commencement in 1836, it continued to 
extend as speedily as the sum allowed by Government for anniial 
advances would permit This sum was at first very small, bemw 
only 6,000 Rupees per annum, but subsequently it wasineieasea 
by degrees untd, on Major Oautley's delivenng over charge of the 
canal in 1848, it had attained to 80,000 Rupees 8hordy after* 
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mffda a &rther inoreaae of 15,000 Eopeoa por animm was an* 
thonzed, and, with theae enlarged reeonrces. Lieutenant Baird 
Smith oontianed to carry on the system, until in 1849 about 400 
miles of theee mam channels hod been completed 

Meanwhile the advantages of the Bajbuha system had exhibit- 
ed themselves so clearly, and had received such oondrmation 
from the researches of the medical committee, which establish- 
ed the fact, that irngation so conducted was liable to none of 
the evils traceable to the use of pnvate water courses from 
the main canal — that the superintendent was encouraged to 
mature and submit a project for the immediate completion of the 
general plan, of which the existing channels were unconnected 
portions This plan involved the establishment of two chains of 
Rajbuhas, one on each side of the canal, and parallel to it 
^roughout Its entire course The terminus of each Bajbuha was 
connected with the channel next to it, so that all surplus water 
from each was carried forward into the others, and brought into 
use without any loss 

The project received the cordial support of Major Baker, then 
Superintendent of Canals in the N W Provinces, and of the 
Militarv Board , Government authorized the necessary advances, 
amounting io Bs 4,20,000, with an additional sum of Rs 30,000 
for mills , and the various works were shortly afterwards com- 
menced end carried on with all practicable vigour 

When completed, the Bajbuha system of the Eastern Jumna 
Canal will consist of 500 miles of channel with all the needful 
works for cross communication, control of water, regulation of 
slope, (kc, as on the mam canal, although on a miniature scale 
The canal will then be complete so far as its irrigating capa- 
bilities are concerned , and it is calculated that the extent of 
land actually watered by it will amount to 2,50,000 standard 
bigas, or 1,60,000 English acres 

The manner, m which the cost of the Bajbuha s is distributed 
among the propnetors, is described in Major Cautley s Report, 
Para. 239 This however has since been somewhat modified, m 
accordance with the wishes of the zemindars themselves The 
ongjoal cost continues to be recovered by letting off a certain num- 
ber of sbarea valued at 25 Rupees each to the villages, in propor- 
tion to thoir irrigable areas , but the annual expense of repairs and 
establishment is recovered by a rate on the land actually watered 
Many years often elapse before a village can bring its whole 
irrigable area under the influence of the canal, and objections 
were made to paying annoal expenses on this total ores. The 
first modifioadon of the system, desenbed by Major Oautley, was 
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to reoover ihe adrances half-yearly, by a rate <m the land iratered 
dunng each rosil, or harvest Bat it was soon found that hj hx 
the heaviest share of the expenses fell on &e Khuiif, or ram ewp, 
and the system was therefore an&ir The advances were then re- 
covered yearly , and this system works to the perfect satisfaction of 
all the parties interested in it One farther modification ought to 
be introduced, by equalizing the rate over the whole canal, instead 
of having a separate rate for each Btgbnha — espeondly as these 
separate rates are very nearly equal in all oases The average 
of them mi^t therefore be taken without practical injustice to 
any one, and with great diminution of the labour in preparing 
the accounts of between 40 and 50 B^bulus^ sapplyicg upwards 
of 500 villages A general rate of S annas per Inga,, or about 
7 pence per acre, per annum, would cover all expenses of main- 
taining the Bajbuhas , while it is found that the original con- 
struction of these works has been effected at a total cost to the 
propnetors of no more than Es 2^^ or nearly 5 shillings, per 
acre The cost of exactly the same class of works on the Italian 
canals amounts to Rs 166, or ^615 12, per acre The cultivator 
in the Milanese therefore pays above sixty times more for his 
minor works of imgation, than his Indian brother in the Boab 

The general advantages derived from this system of resincting 
irrigation to principal channels may be condensed under the 
following heads — 

1 The delivery of water on the best lines and levels. 

2 Efficiency of control over the water by the reduced num- 
ber of outlets firom the mam canal 

8 Economy of supply from the prevention of wastage of 
water by neglect of the zemindars 

4 Maintenance of the drainage Imee of the adjoinmg 
eountry 

6 Extension of imgation to localities to which no private 
water-courses could reach 

6 Prevention of village disputes by the entire charge of the 
channels being m the hands of the Superintendent of the 
Canal 

7 Combination of the fiill benefit of imgation with the 
least possible unhealthiness 

We close our account of the works of the Eastern Jumna 
Canal, by annexing the accompanying abstract of them — 


Q 
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1 — Ahtraet of Worko on ike Eaetern JumHa Canal 
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The sources of revenue on the Eastern are the same as on 
the Western Jumna Canals , the most important being, of course, 
the water rent The gradual increase of this from the opening 
of die canal in 1830 31 is shewn in the following statement — 
^ — Statenie?ii of Annual Revenue from Water Rent on the 



Eastern Jumna Canal 




1880-81 

6 083 

6 

9 

1840-41 

80,185 

14 

6 

1831 32 

7,561 

2 

2 

1841-42 

78,886 

8 

6 

1882 83 

, 22,107 

0 

0 

1842-48 

1,06,004 

0 

8 

1888-84 

46,964 

16 

2 

1843-44 

88,147 

1 

8 

1884-85 

87,918 

6 

6 

1644-45 

84,786 

2 

0 

1835 86 

87,081 

6 

8 

1846-40 

06,684 

4 

4 

1886-87 

44,808 

6 

0 

1846-47 

1,07,726 

1 

8 

1887 88 

91,816 

9 

1 




— 

1838-39 

73,014 

16 

10 

Orand Total 

Rs 10,06,166 

11 

6 

1889 40 

78,648 

0 

11 






In February 1842, the respective discharge of the Eastern 
and Western Jumna Canals were measured by their Superin- 
tendents acting together, and the results were as follow 

Cubic Feet per leeond 


Disofatrge of Western Jumna Oaoals 2,277 

„ Eastern, ditto ditto 688 

Total discharge of canals 2,816 

Total diBobarge of River Jumna 8,489 

Available Bnrplns 674 


For the year 1842 43, the revenues of the canals from water 
rent were respectively Bs 2,70,800, and Bs 1,07,064 While 
the discharges therefore were in the proportion of nearly 4 to 1, 
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the revenaes were only as to 1 , or, io other words^ while s 
discharge of 0S8 cubic feet per second in the Eastern /umna 
Oaoal realized to Government a water rent of Ru^es 1,07,064 per 
annum, the same quantity of water m the Western Jumna 
Canal produced only 66,992 Rupees, being a differenoe m fayour 
of the former of nearly 8,000 Rupees per 100 cubic feet If 
the water employed m the Western were to be economised to 
the same extent as that in tlie Eastern Jumna Canals, the rere- 
nue of the former, instead of being about 2,80,000 Rupees, would 
rise to 4,68,000 Rupees per annum It farther appears that of 
the total supply of tne Western Jumna Canals, upwards of one- 
third, or 869 cubic feet per second out of 2,277, is absolute waste, 
producing no revenue to Government , making every allowance 
h)r this difference between the two canals, it must still be apparent 
that the wastage west of the Jumna is excessne, and the fact of 
Its existence will strengthen the hands of those who advocate 
every improvement in the works that can diminish its quantity 
Even on the Eastern Jumna Canal there is more waste water 
than there ought to be , and we do not ooubt that in course 
of time the water now drawn by both canals from the Jumna 
will be rendered much more valuable to Government than it w 
at present 

Ihe influence of the famine vear, 1837 88, is as marked on the 
Eastern as we found it to have been on the Western Jumna 
Canals , and we subjoin a calculation of the gross value of the 
agricultural produce 8a\ed to the community on that occasiou 
by the use of the canal water 

8 — Statement of Grosg valtte qf Cropt grovm on land irrigated from the 
JEeutem Jumna Canal tn 1837 38, the greater part of tektek woiUd 

have keen totaUy unprodueitve leithout the uee of the canal water 

KHCBIF, OB BAIH GBOPS 

12 086 acres of Sugar oane, Ao , at TU 80 per acre 10,37,440 

4,600 acres of Ootton at 48 Rs ditto 2 16,000 

13,600 acres of Bioe, Jowar, &o , at Re S8-i ditto 6,10,373 

BUBI, OB COLD SEASON OBOP8 

65,481 acres of Wheat, Barley, Aa, at Rs 43 per acre 31,40,688 
Total value of crops, Rs 49,10 503 

The gross value therefore of the produce saved by irrigation 
was nearly half a million steiling, of which about one-tenth, or 
^60,000, was Governmentrevenue, and the remainder the pro- 
perty of the agricultural community The united Jumna Canals 
therefore saved, dnnng the year 1887 38, property to the value 
of nearly two millions storhng 

The next item of revenue is from mill renti of which a stale* 
ment is here annexed — 
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<(f Jmmual from MUU on *k$ ICo$torm Jmnna Canal 


1880-81 ^ 

864 19 

H 

184041 

8407 9 

9 

1681-88. . .. 

... 2478 10 

2 

1841-42 

8,788 12 

6 

1882-88. M • 

4,002 16 10} 

1842-48 .. 

6,194 0 

0 

1888-84 

4486 18 

41 

1848-44 

8,178 18 

0 

1884-86 

- 8 886 6 

6 

184446 

6,046 4 

8 

1886-86 

4,728 0 


184646 

8,121 15 

8 

1886- 87 

1887- 88.. 

6.164 11 
6,001 6 
.. 4,868 4 

• 4,288 4 

4 

0 

184647 

7,686 0 

6 

1688-80 

1680-40 

6 

2 

Grand Total Rs. 

82,076 12 



The Eastern Jumna Canal mills are preoiaely the same oa 
those formerly described on the Western Jumna Canals^ and 
have been equfdly profitable to Government and convenient to the 
people The Saharunpilr mills, for example, which were built 
at a cost of about 4,500 Rupees, are rented by public auction at 
Id- Rupees per day, and return about 3,000 Rupees per annum to 
the state, or nearly 67 per cent The mills are left entirely m 
the hands of the parties renting them No interference of any 
kind IS exercised by the Canal Officers , but all questions of 
pnce, Am , are left to be adjusted between the renters and the 
parues using the mills 

The rapid fall of the country, through which the Eastern 
Jumna Canal passes, renders the water peculiarly available as a 

f nme mover, but as yet corn mills only have been introduced 
t IS proposed to establish sugar, oil, and saw mills, and although 
we are not very sanguine as to the result, the experiment is 
worthy of trial One thing is certain, that a great deal of valu- 
able tune will be lost in the first efforts of officers, who have 
but the imperfect desonptions in books to refer to as guides in 
the construction of machinery Goverment should assist them 
by procuring working models of the most approved forms , and 
with these their progress would be more satisfactory to them- 
selves, and more useful to the parties concerned, than if they are 
left to blunder on through numerous failures to a success ulti- 
mately imperfect, or at least only equal to what their first attempts, 
aided by good models, might have led to 

The revenue from watenng cattle is very trifling, as but few 
villages imgate to a less extent than 100 bigas per annum, and 
all above this standard are free from any charge 
The following statement shows the annual amount of this 
item — 

D — StatemaU of Annual Amount of Eewnue from watering oaUU on the 
JBaetem Jumna OanaL 


1B80-81 

1B81-89 

1882-88 

1888-64 

1884-86 


2 4 4| 

107 8 2 
88 14 6 
62 6 6i 
100 18 6 
Aft 1ft A 


1840- 41 

1841- 42 

1842- 48 
1848-44 
1844-46 


• . 07 14 0 

168 14 0 
* 82 19 0 

«. 187 4 0 

M.. 817 16 0 

iA« a A 
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Ooe of the first effects of the siltiAg op of the b«| m file 
centre division of the oanal> fbrmedj described, was to close 
the water ways of all the bridges, the water standing m all oases 
above the crowns of the arches , in not a few, above the «oad 
ways, and only kept from submerging the works by the parspeta 
With such obstructions, navigation ^ boats was of course un- 
praotioable, and even for rafts the difficulties were very great , not 
so g^at however as totally to stop the transit On the oontrSky, 
when in 1888 , the Superintendent issued an order prohibiting the 
passage of rafts in oonsequenoe of the injury they did to the 
bridges when being forced through the submerged arches, the 
remonstrances of the merchants and others were so decided, that 
the order was cancelled in 1886 , and rafuug again permit- 
ted, on the consideration that the amount of the transit duties 
would defray the cost of renewing the bridges In 1846 , file 
whole of the bridges m the centre division, and some in the 
south, were so remodelled as to give abundant waterway for 
boats and rafts The transit duties have since risen, and conti- 
nue to nse Boats ply between Delhi and Sahaninpfir, as yet only 
for canal purposes, in carnage of stores of all kinds, but it is 
hoped that the arrangements for opening the line to file commu 
nity may soon be perfected 

To combine, in such manner as that both shall be efficient, 
irrigation and navigation on the Eastern Jumna Canal is not 
to be expected The first is so incalculably more important 
than the second, that when demand for water on the part of 
the zemindars exists, navigation must yield to it, and there 
will always consequently be a degree of uiioertainty, connected 
with the use of this line as a navigable one, which will impair 
its value 

The following statement shows the amount of transit duties — 

6 ^Statement of Annml Bovenus from Tran$tt Duhst on Ea$Um 
Jumna Canal 


1881-32 

9 7 

H 

1682 83 

11 12 


1838-84 

7 0 


1834-8d » 

0 0 

0 

18d&-80 

0 0 

0 

1836-87 

66 12 

^4 

1887-88 

262 8 

0 

1888-89 

426 8 

1 

1880-40 

666 12 

7 

1840 41 

0 0 

0 


1841-42 


968 2 

11 

1842-43 


622 2 

8 

1848-44 


861 6 

11 

1644-40 


260 14 

6 

1846-46 


414 10 

9 

1846-47 


609 2 

1 


Grand Total . 0 i 


The plantations on the Eastern Jumna Canal were commenced 
simultaneously with the canal itself, and have been extended 
systematically from that period up to the present time Hie 
kinds and numbers of the trees in the canal plantauoas aie 
shewn below 
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8imi » 

800,670 

Teak 

. . 1,158 

CinuB 

6,008 

Toon 

16,907 

Kikur 

88,501 i 

Snndiy 

7,416 

Nub 

6,709 

-- 

Mulbenj •• ^ 

9,805 


Total 891„764 

fiambot , 

1,006 



Lnlloir 

8,774 




The estimated value of tbe plantationB is 1,46,798 Bupees* 
Qud the total expense incurred by Government m fheir forma* 
tion, up to Apnl 1847, is Bupeea 22,142 1 2, which sum, as will 
be seen by the followiag statement, has been very nearly covered 
by the sale of wood, Slo from the banks — 

7 ^Statsiment of Annwl R^mve from sals qf Plaatatton produce on the 
Eastern Jumna Oan^ 


1880-31 

508 

16 

8 

1 1840-41 

2,470 

0 5 

1831-32 ^ 

606 

6 

8 

1841-48 

1,646 

3 5 

1888.38 

665 

7 

n 

1842-43 

1,040 

7 6 

1838-84 

773 

11 

8 

1846 44 

1,413 

12 0 

1884-85 

815 

15 

H 

1844-45 

1,704 

1 11 

1886-86 

1,034 

9 

4 

1845-46 

1,725 

11 1 

1836-87 

1,108 

5 

8 

1846-47 

1,848 

0 11 

J 837-38 

1,928 

5 

2 


■ ■ ■■ ■> 


1838-39 

1,078 

0 

1 

Grand Total 

Hs 21 977 

2 lOf 

1830-40 

1,288 

8 

0 


* 



In addition to the plantations of forest trees, grafted mango 
gardens have lately been established with the view of intro 
diicing a superior &uit into the country adjoining tbe canal 
Of these gardens five are in existence, containing about 800 trees 
each, and being from three to fire acres in extent Tbe result 
of their establishmeht has been very satisfactory , and, although 
only one of the number has yet arrived at maturity, they have 
proved very successful, — the demand for grafts and fruit being 
much m excess of the means of supply The native com- 
munity, for whom they were chiefly intended, have shewn their 
appreciation of them by purchasing a large number of grafts , 
and tliere is every probabihty that the intention of Government 
in sanctioning the project will be fully realized 

We close the details of the revenue of the Eastern Jumna 
Canal by giving the accompanying statement of the amount 
of fines imposed for breaches of canal regulations — 

8 — Statement o/Ammal Bevenue from Pines on the EasUm Jumna Canal 


1880-81 

780 0 

H 

1640-41 

4,822 

6 11 

1831-38 

1,809 0 

6 

1841-42 

8 783 

6 1 

1888-33 

1,075 13 

0 

1843-48 

3,683 

0 8 

1838-34 

1,870 1 

5 

1848-44 

4,535 

4 4 

1864 35 

1,250 18 

1 

1844-45 

6,736 

4 7 

1865-36 

1,885 1 

4 

1846-46 

8,066 

8,434 

6 11 

1886-87 

735 10 

7 

1840-47 

6 7 

1867'38 

8A47 14 

6 


Total Be. 45,807 

15 8i 

1638-39 

8.967 18 

0 


1839-40 

» . 8,812 6 

9 
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From the first oolumn of this statement it will be remarked 
how ooDtinoallyy from the first opening of the canal up to the 
present time, new works hare been in progress Nor is the 
expenditure on this aooount at an end The thorough drain- 
age of the centre division, with several minor works, have still to 
be aooomplished When these are finished however, the Eastern 
Jumna Oanal will be nearly as perfect as a canal, with some 
irremediable defects of original construction, admits of being 
made Comparing it with the Western Jumna and the first olaB» 
Italian canals, tiie following are the results 

Ongmal cost of Western Jumna Oanals per mile As. 3,607 
Ditto first olaae Italian Canids • „ „ 73,660 

Ditto Eastern Jumna, ditto „ „ 6,610 

Omrent expenses ofWestem Jumna Can^ per mile,, 810 

Ditto of Italian Oanals „ „ 441 

• Ditto of Eastern Jumna Ditto „ „ 477 

The very much higher cost of Italian oanals is supposed 
to be due to the necessity for a greater number of bndgea and 
masonry works connected with die distribution of the water, and 
also to high price paid for land in Italy — an item which does 
not appearin the account of the oanals of British India, although 
our mission land revenue is granted by the Gkivemment on ac- 
count of all ground occupied fbr canal purposes 

That the current expenses in establishments and repairs on 
Italian, do not exceed those on British Indian, oanals in the 
same proportion as the original cost, is to be traced to the large 
number of officers of difierent grades employed in revenue 
duties on the latter, and also to the much greater difficulties 
expenenced in carrying our oanals across the beds of the moun- 
tain torrents under the Himalayas 
The duties of the difierent ofilcers on the Eastern Jumna 
Canal are similar m all respects to those required from the es- 
tablishment of the Western Jumna Canals formerly described , 
and we need not therefore do more now than annex the fol- 
lowing abstract — 
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The Btatistioal researches oam^ on west of Jumna wmre at 
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bnefly as may exhibit their results, and the eonoliuions, Aseoii< 
sooted with the Eastern Jutnsa Canal, to which they lead The fol- 
lowing table shows atone Tiew the different details of the subject 
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The proportions of im^ated to uOlrF^gpitod areas in tbe dis- 
tncta of the Meerut Diyieioo, aa de(kiced from this taUe^ ar» 
as follow — 

UniiriSAfied ftoret. l^rigtced ams. 

Iq Sahftruupury as 1,180,489 to 17 1,077 or as 1 to 0 14 

Muxuffemiigg^r, as 980,800 to 100,816 or as I to 0 11 

Meerut, as •* 698,87& to 140,982 or as 1 to 0 20 

Thus Saharunptir and Muzuffemuggur are irrigated to the 
extent of one-tenth, and Meerut to one fourth, of their total 
areas, as given m the table This proportion will be much 
increased when tbe Grand Ganges GancJ is completed, as the 
irrigation of the eastern portions of these districts will then be 
provided for 

The proportions of the total areas of the imgating villages 
actually watered are as below — 

Irrigated AetuaHj watered' 
acres. acres. 

In Saharunpur as • 171 077 to 32 780, or as I to 0-!? 

Muzuffermiggur, as 100,810 to 2’^,950, or as i to 0 20 

Meerut, as 149,982 to 47,975 or as 1 to 0 32 

The villages of these three distriots therefore actually water 
annually nearly one fifth, one fourth, and one>third, of their total 
areas respectively As a general rule tbe cultivators in the 
irrigated portion of the Saharunpur district are decidedly 
inferior to those in Miizuiferauggur, and these again to those 
m Meerut — tbe western portion of winch latter zilluh is scarcely 
less thoroaghly irrigated than the best tracts west of the Jumna' 

Very nearly one half of the area, now irrigated from the 
Eastern Jumna canal, has come under its influence since the 
settlement of tbe land revenue , and tbe effect of canal irnga- 
tion in increasing the income of Government la therefore very 
clearly proved While the tracts of country, in which irriga- 
tion has longest prevailed, yield to Go\ernment an average 
revenue of 1 ,269 rupees, those, to which it has been more recent- 
ly introduced, give 1,191 rupees, and the uuirngated lauds only 
772 rupees, per square mile 

We give also for the Eastern Jumna the same calculation of 
the tot^ increase of the land revenue as we before gave for the 
Western Jumna Canals — 

12 — Statement qf Canal inarMse of land revenue due to the Eaetern Jummet 
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Sabanmp&r 01 iquiramileafit 967— 787s; Bi 280 per Mioan mUe dnOQO 
111 n i» 992 ■ 787=» „ 18ft ,, 

Musoffernuj^urlOl „ „ 1,287— 699^ n 840 „ n 8iJ8ie 

18 H „ 1,174- 893- „ 389 I * 

Mieml 84 „ 1,010-1,176- „ 486 T - 40*2 
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If to this Bom the annoal direct revenae of the canal is added, 
we have the total retarns equal to very neariy j£ft7,500 per 
annum The expenditure has been 460 , and, supposing 
the oorrent expenses to be i08,OOO, it appears that Govern- 
ment receives a net annual income of jO 19,500 on a oapital of 
£81,460, or nearly 24 per cent 

There is the same marked difference jo the returns of the 
two Jumna canals, as measured by tbeir influence on the land 
revenue, which we formerly found in their direct incomes 
While the quantity of water absorbed by them respectively, is as 
4 to 1, the increase of land revenue is only as 2 to 1 Were the 
discharge of the Western Jumna Canal to be made efficient in 
the same degree as that of its sister work, the Easterot the 
iiiorease of land revenue, instead of being as now Rs 2,96,400, 
would rise to Rs 6,46,490, being an inorense on this account 
nloneof 3,50,090 rupees, to which if we add the increase indirect 
canal revenue formerly calculated, it will be seen that Government 
has the prospect of an enhancement of the income of the canal, to 
the extent of upwards of 6,23,000 rupees, or about £62,000 per 
annum Surely if this anticipation is to be realised to even half its 
extent, no expense, necessary for the purpose of economising 
the supply of the Western Jumna Canals ought to be spared 
Of the total land revenue of the three districts traversed by 
the Eastern Jumna canal, about one fifth, or Rs 6,10,681 out of 
Rupees 30,60,311, is secured by it from nsk of loss 

About one fourth of the total population, or 291,310 out of 
1,870,624 souls, occupy the canal villages , and the excess of rates 
per square mile m irrigated over unim gated areas, is as maiked 
east, as it was found to be west, of the Jumna The propor- 
tions are as below — 

Irrigated per Uuiirigated per 
Square mile Sqnure mtJe. 

Sahaninpur, as 604 to 34.8 or as I to 0 57 

Muzuflbmnggur, as 510 to 4ls or as 1 to 0 8 

Meerut,as 544 to 452 or as 1 to 0 8 

Saharonpdr is exaggerated m consequence of the population 
of the city of that name, the lands of which are irrigated, being 
included in the return , but the general result appears to bo that 
the imgated villages support a population about one-fifth 
greater than those which are unirngated 
A startling result of the statistical enquines east of the 
Jumna is said to have been the discovery, from the detailed 
returns of population, of the continued prevalence to a Ibr 
midable extent of the crime of infanticide among the different 
tribes of Goojurs We have not had it m our power to examine 
these returns, but the subject has been repeatedly mentioned to 
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OB on both EuropeaD and native aaOimiy Masj vilhigaa «?e 
Baid to have been found with scarcer^ a female child in tbeitt, 
while the proportion of boys was as usual , and this stnking 
anomaly was found only among tnbee of imperfect Bajpdt 
descent, Mahommedan and other villages exhibiting the ordinary 
proportions between the sexes The cnme appears to have 
eluded the Tigilance of the local European police ancfaonties, 
who were ignorant of its existence, until the population returns 
brought It to light Our object in alluding to the matter is not 
however to find fault with the police, but to suggest to those 
who have tbe power of making it, a oorapanson between the 
returns from irrigated and unimgated Goojur villages, with tbe 
view of discovering whether the greater increase of material 
comforts, and tbe larger amount of wealth possessed by the former, 
have bad any effect in checking infanticide among them Some 
of the finest and most prosperous villages on the Eastern Jumna 
canal are in possession of Goojurs, who, from having been 
robbers and reivers, the tnie congeners of the old border cattle 
lifters of Liddisdale and Teviot, have now become steady, settled 
agriculturists, scarcely inferior to the modern representatives of 
their ancient brethren in the West If female infiintioide is 
to be traced to the heavy expencea attendant on the marriage 
of daughters, it seems not unreasonable to infer that, where in- 
creased means of meeting such expenses ha\e been obtained, 
the powerful law of love of offspnng should have again assert- 
ed Its sway And if our inference is supported by the facts of 
the case, a reason for the extension of canals of irrigation, 
appealing with irresistible might to every man of humanity, 
will have been elicited We know the inveterate obstinacy of the 
prejudices of tribe, — we see how in the present instance they 
have evaded for years the keen eye of the law , but the removal 
of their first cause may have proved more cfiectual in destroy- 
ing them, than all the repressive power of the Government or its 
local agents would have been 

We have now but to notice, and that very briefly, the small 
canals or water courses m the valley of Deyrab, as being the 
only other completed works at present in existence 

These are small but moat interesting canals, by which a 
portion of the great natural facilities for imgation possessed 
by the beautiful valley of Deyrah has been taken advantage of 

The Bijapfir watercourse, finished in I8dl, is derived horn 
the Tonse, a drainage line of one of tbe valleys of tbe 
great Himalayan range, and imgates a triangular tract of 
country about 7,000 acres in extent, to the westwa^ of the towB 
of Deyrah, and bounded by the Bindal, Tonse, and Agan 
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favouwd fellow-sabjocts, and so sensible of the advantaffes 
they enjoy, that, even in the very worst of those localities, where 
inconvenience has anseu from the imperfeotiona of the canal 
works, the general supenonty of their oiroamsCances is willingly 
admitted, and the desire for canal irrigation unhesitatingly 
expressed So long as the control of the canals is vested in 
the local Government, the progress of improvement will be en- 
couraged to Its utmost extent , and we doubt not but that as 
each year passes by, the admitted evils will gradually become 
less and less in number and extent, until, under the skilAil 
emplovnient of liberal expenditure, they shall have entirely dis- 
appeared 

Before quitting the subject of existing canals, we desire to 
say a few words on the important question of the assessmeut 
systems now lu use — a question important not merely on ac- 
count of present, but far more so of prospective, canal interest 

Wo ha>e already mentioned that two systems of assessment 
are at present employed 1 st, the measurement system, which 
entails the actual measurement of the crops after each harvest, 
according to which discriminating rates of water rent are levied 
Tins 8 ) stem is employed exclusively on the Eastern Jumna and 
Dbdn canals, and partiollj on the canals west of the Jumna, 
to the extent of nearly one>third of the land imgated The 
objections to this arrangement are palpable its tendency is to 
impede, instead of to promote, tlie extension of imgation, to 
deteriorate, rather than improve, agricultural operations, to in 
troduce an incessant, minute, and harrassing, interference of the 
Government establishments with the culuvators, and to makeim 
gatjon ratbei a species of gambling,ilian a steady uniform part of 
the zemindar s measures E\ery cloud in the sky is watched, eyery 
symptom of ram checks irrigation , and, in the hope of being able 
to dispense altogether with canal water, cultivators will occa 
sionafly allow then crops to be seriously lupirod by the de- 
lay There is but one argument m favour of the system, which 
IS, that if a canal is inccssantl) altering Us levels^as the Eastern 
Jumna canal has hitherto been doing, or if the supply of water 
18 exceedingly uncertain, as is the case in those parts of the 
Western Jumna oanal,wheTti measurement oontiDuesto he employ- 
ed, DO permanent settlement could be effected, the terms of 
which could be maintained We believe that, west of the Jum- 
na, justice requires that the partial use of measuremeut should 
be continued, as great limitations being made to it is possible 
east of the Jumna, the time has, we think, arrived, or is near 
at band, when the measurement systeni may, with justice to the 
state and the community, be entirely remodelled 
The second system is the permanent setdemeat by contracts 
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for so years, by which about two-thir^s of the Western Jiunna 
Canal imgation is secured In adjusting this contract system it 
IS admitted that very little aid was sought from science the 
average revenue paid by the vanous villages for the three years 
previous to the time of settlement, checked by reference to maxi* 
mum years, was assumed for the permanent annual demand of the 
Government , and it was found that, in the formation of contracts 
with villages for which such data did not exist, a rate, per square 
inch of area of outlet, of from Rs ^ to Rs 2 8 , was a fair approx- 
imation to the value of the water , the Supenntendeut however 
had large discretionary powers in the matter 

It 18 evident that this contrtict system is a marked advance 
upon the method by measurement, some of the most objection- 
able features of which are obviated by it But it is still imper- 
fect It IS founded on no certain basis, and involves the necessity 
of first determining by measurement what the irrigating capa- 
bilities of villages are, before data for permanent eettlements can 
be procured It could not therefore be employed m any new 
field with any degree of confidence , and, although there is good 
reason to believe that it has worked well m its own sphere, it can- 
not be earned beyond that But the real importance of the quea- 
tion of assessment arises from the vast scale on which it will bo 
necessary in a few years to entertain it in an entirely new 
sphere, when the Grand Ganges Canal shall be opened for 
irrigation , and for this it is absolutely essential that we should 
make early preparatioua 

We have thought much and often on nhat these preparations 
should be, and we give our conclumons more m the hope that 
they may prove suggestive, than in the belief that they meet 
adequately all the difhciiltiea of the case 

The settlement of so large a portion of the Western Jumna 
Canals does not admit of tbeir bciug employed as so direct a 
field of improvement But the Eastern Jumna Canal is untram- 
melled, Its system of irrigation by Rnjbuhas is the same as 
that designed for the Ganges canal , its levels may now be con- 
sidered as practically fixed , and we see no reason why its system 
of assessment should not be made the model for that of the 
Ganges canal, as its works have been the models for those of 
that great undertakiDg Our subsequent remarks will therefore 
apply exclusively to the Eastern Jumna Canal 

The desiderata m a satisfactorv system of assessment are, that, 
while it secures to Government the rapid realization of the just 
value of die water, it should adopt itself freely to all the iieces- 
Bities of the cultivation , should contain within itself the pnii- 
eiple of free expansiou to the full extent of the capabilities of 
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the canal, should provide against wastage, while it encouraged 
economy , and sho^d leave the Zemindars as free as possible 
from all interference in the use of tbe water, after they had once 
paid the value which Government had put upon it 

Tbe problems that arise are therefore to establish the 
just value of the water, and to determine the best method of 
issuing It And here, at tbe very threshold of tbe subject, 
we are metby the unquestionable fact, that, in the present state oi 
our information, we possess no means whatever of settling either 
of these points in any other way than that of the rudest approxi- 
mation Our enquiries must therefore begin at the verv beginning, 
and to conduct these with success webelle^ethat no other measure 
will be really effective than tlie appointment of a canal settlement 
officer, who may be able to gl^e bis undiMded attention to tbe 
subject Most willing, as wc know the present Superintendent 
of the Canal to be, to undertake this or an} other duty required 
of him, we believe that no man can efficiently settle the present 
question, whose mmd is distracted by the unceasing demands a 
large executive charge mvohcs To suppose that the problem is 
an easy one — that the data for its solution may be collected in a 
haphazard way — that it may be taken up or laid down as other 
engagements permit, is mere ignorance It is a question on 
which the undiMded energies of an active and competent mind 
must be concentrated, and the amount oi labour involved is 
neither small in kind nor extent 

The first duty of the settlement officer would be to Cover 
tbe country under tlie influence of tbe canal with a net work 
of sections, parallel, and at ngbt angles, to the canal It would 
require no great amount of ingenuity to deMse such a method 
of protracting the results of these sections, and of connecting 
them with the levels of the canal itself, that, by a glance at the 
map, the %rr%gah\lity of any required locality might at once be 
ascertained 

The next step would be to determine, by careful, detailed, and 
vaned experiments m different localities, the actual quantity of 
water required to give full and efficient irrigation to the various 
crops grown in canal villages This quantity of water must be 
ascertained by measurement under circumBtances as they actually 
exist, not by the use of formulas calculated from inapplicable 
data Simultaneously with the above, equally careful and detailed 
experiments must be made on the actual discharges of principal 
and subordinate water- courses, under varying circumstances of 
opening of outlet, depth of head water, difference of slope, and 
such other points as may be found to exist We do not advo- 
cate any extreme accuracy in these investigations , we are well 
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aware of the difficultxee they will preseni , bat at the eaate 
time we feel oertam that reeults of the utmost practical yalue may 
be obtained from them , and in short, until they are made, we do 
not see how any system of assessment really efficient can be 
devised 

With data of this praotioal character, regarding the quantity 
of water required for irrigating given areas of land, and the di* 
mensions of outlet necessary for given discharges, we are pre- 
pared to estabhsh a fixed standard, by which the distnbiition of 
the water to the culuvators may be regulated 

The standard of the Italian system of assessment is the 
“ Oncia, or Milanese inch, which corresponds with the quan- 
tity of water passing through an aperture 6 inches high, 8 
inches wide, and open 2 inches below the surface of the water, 
giving a discharge according to the ordinary formula of nearly 
cubic feet per second * The discharge is supposed to be 
regulated by a machine, called a “ Modulo , but we have no 
reason to believe that the regulation is very rigidly exact 

What the Indian standard should be, is a point requiring 
careful investigation It roust be adapted to the circum- 
stances and ueceBSilits of the cultivators and we do not find 
the existing inforination regarding these sufficiently exact to 
warrant us in expressing any decided opinion on the question 
We may say however, m general terms, that we should be dis- 
posed to recommend the adoption of such an area of outlet, as 
would give a quantity of water sufficient for the irrigation of a 
certain minimum extent of land This minimum can only be 
determined after careful enquiry as to the actual wants of the 
zemindars When so determined, some simple vernacular name 
should be attached to it, correspondiug to the “ Oncia of the 
Italians , and all irrigation outlets should he made to consist 
of a certain number of these standard inches, or whatever they 
may be called The reasons for making a minimum standard 
are so evident that we need not dwell upon them 

The question of the regulation of discharge next presents itself 
To attempt to regulate all village water courses, numbenng (as 
these do) several thousands, we regard as impracticable, and, 
even if practicable, most unadvisable — in as much as it would 
place an enormous degree of power in the bands of a corrupt, 
because under paid, establishment, and would lead to much 
harassing interference with the agncultural community Wa 
are therefore of opinion that regulation should be restnoted to the 
central points furnished by the heads of Bajbuhas, or pnaci- 

* The Ooek ytne* toniAirbftt in di&xeal looahUM. Tha abon ia tbt Boat 
gentnU, and best known. 
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pal ohannela , and that, for yiHage water oonnea, it should bw 
sufficient to make masonry outlets, which would not admit 
of being tampered with, and the discharge from which would 
be praoUoally fixed 

The details of regulation must occupy the attention of the 
settlement officer , he must determine whether any, and what, 
form of measanng apparatus will be best , the best positions, 
and the number, of such apparatus for each mam ehannel , and 
such other points as the eonrse of the investigation may suggest 
There are no difficulties, connected with any of these poipts, 
which may not be overcome , and much of the success of the sys- 
tem will depend on the arrangements made for the distribution 
and regulation of the suppl} It would occupy too much space and 
time to give in this place the details which present themselves 
to ns on the present branch of the question , and we must 
content ourselves by stating, that to give efficiency to the 
arrangements, which the settlement officer may find it best to 
adopt, a native establishment will be required of higher qualifica- 
tions and purer morality, than any at present available We may 
look to the College of Civil Engineering at Rurklii to furnish 
the men, and to Government to grant them suitable remu* 
neration 

Finally, it will remain to determine the just value of the water 
issued under the new 8}8tem Tins is a question of some diffi- 
cultv, and involves 8e\ eral considerations The rate must not 
be too high, lest the use of canal water should be found unpro- 
fitable , neither must it be too low, since there would then be no 
check upon wastage, and no motne for economy in the consump- 
tion of the supply 

The same quantity of water is not equally valuable under all 
circumstances, and it would be necessarv to devise some scale 
of ready application to the difierent cases that occur in practice 
It would be part of the settlement officer s duty to collect infor- 
mation on this point , to compare the expenses of canal, with 
those of other kinds of, irrigation , and, with tlie light which 
experience of the measurement B} stem ofibrds, to determine a 
rate, or rates, by which the fair claims of the state may be made 
compatible with tbe interests of the people 

We have dwelt too long we fear on this assessment quesUon , 
but It IS THE question of the present stage of canal progress, and 
this must be our excuse. Its satisfactory adjustment will be as 
important to tbe canal department, as tbe land settlement was to 
the general revenue of country , and as this latter measure 
has, by its admirable elucidation of dl rights m laud, raised the 
value of property m a remarkable degree, so, we believe, is the 
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former meaenre, by its establishment in equal detail of all 
rights of vater, oaloulated to produce results of oorresponding 
importanoe It would have been out of place to have entered 
upon minute details here , but our suggestions as to the general 
features of the plan, imperfect although they are, may perhaps 
be found useful We have invariably objected to the crude and 
immature projects, which from time to time have been advanced 
by zealous, but imperfectly informed, advocates of improvement , 
and we shall therefore rejoice all the more to see the measures 
necessary for setting this question on a comprehensive and 
satisfactory basis, in active progress at the eaihest possiblo 
period 

In passing now to the consideration of projected canals, we 
find these naturally subdivide themselves into two classes. Ist, 
canals projected, and in progress of execution , and 2 Qd, canals 
projected, but not yet commenced It will be most convenient 
to dispose of the latter class first 

The most important projected canals are those designed for 
the irrigation of the country between the Jumna and Sutlq, 
and drawing their supplies of water, either directly, or indirectly, 
from these rivers, or rendering available the minor streams by 
which the tract is traversed Details of these vanous projects 
are given m the reports ou canals m the Delhi lerntory by 
Major Baker of the Engineers, Captain Brown of the Revenue 
Survey, and other officers of whose labours these gentlemen have 
availed themselves 

The first in order is a project for rendering available for the 
irrigation of a part of the districts of Hissar and Bhuttiana, 
the waters of the Guggur* river, the most important of the 
Sub Himalayan drainage lines This river, rising in the Pin- 
jfir valley, traverses in a south westerly direction the pro- 
tected Sikh states, the British terntories in Hissar and Bhntti- 
ana, the Bikamr state, and may be traced to the Sutlej in 
the Bhawulpur country During the cold season. Us supply 
IB very small , so small indeed as to Ibe of but little value m 
the upper part of its course, and of none in our own temtones, 
the whole of the water being absorbed before it reaches there 
It 18 upon the rain floods that the irrigation of the adjoining 
country depends , and it is to regulate tliese, and to facilitate 
their progress through our own districts, that the project under 
description is directed 

The Ouggur nver, like nearly all other Sub*Himalayan 
drainage lines, may be described generally as a stream flowing 
in a defined and very tortuous bed through a wide valley, vary- 
* Otherwist Ohiifgiir. 
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mg in breadth from half a mile to three, or eten foar miles 
The transTerse section of the defined bed is of coarse exceed- 
ingly vanable , but it is generally from about 100 to 1 00 feet 
m width, and from 6 to 14 feet deep, m the part comprehended 
by the present project The whole of the valley is usually 
submerg^, or means are taken to cause it to be so, during the 
rainy season , and, from the efieots of the saturation thus pro- 
duced, the land bears a good cold weather crop 
The Cuggur leaves the protected Sikh states in the vicinity 
of the village of Phulund During its passage through these 
tern tones, its waters are rendered available for irrigation by 
means of ** Bunds, or earthen embankments earned across the 
bed of the rner To this moat injudicious and destructive sys 
tern the gradual deterioration of the bed of the nver is pnnci- 
daily due North of each embankment, the silt charged waters 
deposit annually new layers of sand, which in many places 
have already obliterated the defined bed, and caused the stream 
to spread over the vallev, and to lose its power of forcing its way 
to the lower portious of its course The wastage of water, so 
\aluable in these and tracts, is also fngbtful, from the total 
absence of all means of regulation, or control With the in- 
creased facilities late events have afforded us, measures ought to 
be taken to regulate the consumption of the waters of the Cug- 
gnr before they enter tlie Bntish districts, so as to secure for 
the inhabitants of these their just sliare of the stream 

South of Phulund, the Cuggur throws off a branch, called 
the Chova, Chonva, or Cuggur nala , and all ofScera, who have 
directed their attention to the question, agree ,in considering 
that this branch is in all respects more favourable for purposes 
of irrigation than the main stream 

Major Bakers project accordingly consists of two masonry 
dams, or regulators, connected by arevetement wall One dam, 
of 78 feet waterway, crosses the bed of the mam stream , the 
second, of 52 feet, will r^ulate the discharge into the Cboya 
Means are provided for^istn bating the flood waters between 
the two channels, the first floods of the season being passed 
down the Cuggur so as to fill tbe various jbils, or depressions 
in Its coorse, on tbe contents of which tbe people depend for 
water dunng the dry season 

The channel of the Choya is to be remodelled by straighten- 
ing Its tortuous course, and so increasing its effective fall 
The expense of these measures is esUmated at no more than 
Bupees 34,265-4*10, while the return to Government, by merely 
insuring tbe land rent from the fl actuations caused by deficiency 
of tbe ordinary supply of water, exceeds tm'th%rd$ of the esti- 
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mated expense, being Rupees 24,830-15 4 , while the merease of 
supply, insured by the new arrangements, would provide imga- 
tion for an additional extent of land amounting to 76,097 tores, 
and furmshtng, at the very moderate assessment of 6 annas per 
acre, a revenue of Rupees 89,048^ per annum 

Obstaoles would appear to have arisen to the execution of 
this promising project , the chief of which seems to have been 
the fact, that certain villages in the vicinity of the site of the 
dam at Phhlund, including this site itself, were claimed by, and 
would probably be granted to, the Rajah of Futtiala Sail there 
could have been no practical difficulty in securing the manage- 
ment of the dam, and indeed the general regulation of the 
whole course of the nver m the hands of English officers , and 
It can scarcely be doubted that the result would have betn to 
improve gready its capabilities 

A Buggcstion has been made to furnish to the Cuggur nver 
a regular supply dunng the rainy months from the Delhi canal, 
from which the water can then, without difficulty, be spared The 
scheme is practicable , and the propnety of its execution is sim- 
ply a question of comparison between the expense of the works, 
and the benefits to be derived from them As yet no measures 
seem to have been taken to procure materials for such compari- 
son , but the plan is worthy of investigation, and should not be 
lost Bight of 

The practicability of turning the waters of the Sutlej to 
use for purposes of irrigation early attracted the attention of 
our Mahommedaz] predecessors, and several traces of ancient 
canals from that nver still exist Such historical records as 
are available attribute most of them to the period of Feroze so 
fruitful in works of irrigation but it must be confessed, that the 
allusions to his Sutlej canals are so indistinct, and in some 
cases so irreconcilable with the topographical features of the 
country, that it is almost impossible to make anv thing satis 
factory out of them We need not therefore do more than 
allude to these old works , and we now proceed to detail 
what has been done by the British Government 

To Major W E Baker of the Bengal Engineers belongs the 
merit of having first clearly and satisfactorily established the 
perfect practicability of a canal of irngation from the SuUfu, 
and of having supplied such data as admit of a fair approxi* 
mate estimate of the probable expense and returns from sueh a 
work being made 

Major Bakers project does not affect to be the best Uial 
could be framed The bnef period allowed for lus sutrvey made 
It impossible for him to examine the country in that degtee of 
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detaili wbioh i8 a seoessarj preliminary to the aotnal ezectitioa 
of a great oanal But he has proved in the clearest manner 
the following most important facts , that an immense tract 
of BnUsh territory, now a desert, is admirably suited, both by 
the nature of its soil, and the profile of its surface, to take the 
fullest advantage of any means of irngation that mav be placed 
within Us reach, that the introduction into this tract of 
a stream of water from the Sutlej is physically practicable, 
and that the probable benefit is so great, as to warrant Govern- 
ment in undertaking the work, when means are available 

The tract of country, whose improvement is contemplated by 
the Sutlej canal, consists of part of the distnct of Hissar, and 
nearly the whole of Bhuttiana, called commonly the *'Hard 
JDesert It is a bleak, wretched, and (witiiout water) most 
stenle laud The wells are so deep that artificial irrigation is 
impossible the water is so brackish and impure, that none, save 
natives of the tract, can dnnk it with impunity , tains are soanty, 
and precarious vegetation is represented by a few stunted tborn 
bushes, or a temporary crop of grass over the great parched 
plains Under circumstances so ungenial, the population is 
necessarily scanty and lawless, deriving their subsistence chiefly 
from herds of cattle, and addicted to the marauding habits com 
mon to pastoral tribes 

The question here is, therefore, not to improve agriculture, 
but to create it , not to provide, as m the Boab, for the casual 
occurrence of an unfavorable season, but to supply by the re> 
Bources of science a substitute for that deficiency of rain, which 
18 the rule, and not the exception , and finally, to enable an ex 
tensive and capable ]}rovince to become, bj its increased resourcee, 
and the progressive improiement of its inhabitants, a source of 
strength and revenue to the state, instead of being, as now, a 
burthen and weakness 

These are noble aims, worthy of an enlightened and Ohns 
tisn Government, and we shall now briefly detail the measures 
by which it is proposed to attain them 

The nver Sutle), after flowing for between 800 and 400 
miles within the Himalayan range, breaks through the low 
hills on the southern face of these mountains at the town of 
Boopur For twelve or fourteen miles above this point, the 
stream flows through a valley, varying from 1 to 4 miles m width, 
bounded by low ranges of bills, consisting generally of uncon- 
solidated strata of clay and sand, intermixed with kunknr The 
discharge is estimated at 5,400 cubic feet per second , the fall is 
about 4 feet per mile , and the bed is generally sandy, with ocoa* 
atonal layers of shingle 
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On jttdioiotui And satu&otory groundiC tbe head of the propos- 
ed canal le fixed at a place called Bfinga, 18 miles abore Boopor 
At this point traces of an ancient canal, said to have been ex- 
cavated by Mirza Kfindf, the Governor of Sirhind nnder Ma- 
hommed Shah (probably lY ), were found, and with occasional 
interraptious were observed as for to the southward as Sirhind 
To restore this old line, oonneotiog it with the Sirhind 
Nala, whereby the stream would be oarrira m one mam chan- 
nel to Sungrdr, a total distance from the bead of nearly 
90 miles, appeared to Major Baker to be the most eoonomioai 
plan of delivenng the water at a point from which it might be 
favourably distributed, by two branch canals, to northern Hiasar, 
and the Bhuttf states * The Hissar branch would be forty 
miles, the Bbuttiana branch 100 miles in length 
The chief, indeed the only, difficulties occur in ihe first forty 
miles from the head These are three in number The 1st, is the 
-want of peimanenoe in the bed of the Sutlej, gi'ving cause to auu> 
cipate some difficulty m mamtaining the caned snpnly '\^is 
It vs proposed to remedy hmlding n masonry ds^ sotoss 
bed of the stream, whereby considerable security against 
alteration would be obtained The 2nd, is the deficiency of fall in 
the country from Bdnga to Sirhind This fall is only 40 feet in 
forty<one miles , and, as the depth of digging at the canal head 
18 6 feet, the efieotive fall available for the canal channel la 
only 84 feet in forty-one miles, or 9 9 inches, say 10 inches, per 
mile This is a small slope certainly for an Indian canal , but 
It might be increased to 12 inches, by adopting planks, or gates, 
to the piers of the masonry dam, so as to obtain dunng the 
season of imgatiou 8 or 6 feet of additional head water With 
even the lower regimen of slope, however, we believe the 
canal would be found efficient , and we hold the difficulty to be of 
no great importance The 8rd, is the very deep excavation, ranging 
in the first fifteen miles south of the Sissdwala Nals, from 
82 to 20 feet It is considered probable that farther examina- 
tion might lead to a better line being found, south of Boopor — 
a very likely result , but, even if unattained, the deep digging » 
not without Its advantages, inasmuch as it admits of the hill 
drainage being all passed over the canal instead of through ii, 

• That lha plan propoaad by Ifi^or Baker would be the efaeepee* atfttBriMs 
mey be troe, bat that it woald be the best le, we think, open to queelkn. Hodatec hi 
more eertain than diat Ihe ooeapation of old hnea, and the employaeiit ^ exte&M 
nver bade, here proved Ihtitfol aoarcea of erll <m oanale now m oneraiiiei. «nd ww 
beUeve that it would be tme economy to avoid them The lev^ m atanaot nni* 
veraaUy low, and the ohannele tortnooa, both ot^eotlons of aorioiia »~F^~tin)ne la 
eanala of inigatloii , and we tbenfore tiuet UieSatld eenal, if over anieitaiBia, W& 
be oonatmeted independently of fomwr liuee, ornelae, even ihk sImI4 

entail lome additional expetue 

T 
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as IB the ease on the Jamna oanals, when it is the sooroe 
of so maoh evil and expense On the whole therefore the dilB- 
eulties of the project are not Of serious oonseqnenoe at their 
worst , and we doabt not but that the resooroes of the officers, 
who may be employed on the works, will prove adequate to 
Ta^uish them aU 

The estimated expenn of the Sutlej canal, with works on 
such a scale as to make it competent to a discharge of 2,600 
oubio feet per second, is Rupees 26,00,000, or i^60,000 This 
estimate is a libera! and sufficient one, and would probably be 
found to exceed considerably the actual cost 

The probable returns, so far as the Government is concerned, 
will consist of water rent, and anch increase of land rent, as 
imgated tracts under similar oiroumstanoes have been found 
ta yield As regards the first item, it is calculated that 2,000 
cubic feet of water will reach the irrigating districts, and, as- 
suming the low average rate of the Western Jumna canals as 
the standard, this discharge is competent to the irrigation of 
212,000 acres The average water rent, west of the Jumna, is 
exactly one rupee per acre , consequently the return to Govern- 
ment from this source would amount to Rupees 8,12,000 per 
annum 

To form an approximate estimate of the increase of land 
revenue which Government may anticipate, we avail ourselves 
of the statistical table of the Western Jumna canals formerly 
given , and we assume that the influence of these canals on 
the district of Hissar may be taken as a guide lu forming an 
opinion as to the influence of the Sutlej canal on the same 
diBtnct, and the adjoining one of Bhuttiana 

IVom the table we accordingly find that, while the rate of 
land revenue per square mile of unimgated localities m the 
district of Hissar is Rs 156, that for irrigated tracts is Rs 486, 
giving a difierence in favour of the latter of Rs 829 per square mile 
Again, we find that the area on which the increased land rent is 
calculated, bears to the area actually watered the proportion 
of 2 to 1 , hence, as the Sutlej canal actually waters 812,000 
acres, the increased land revenue must be calculated on twice this 
area, or 624,000 acres, being 787 square miles The increase of 
land revenue ma^ therefo re at once be shown as below 787 
square miles of urigated land at Rs 829 per square mile txr Rs 
2,42,478 

The total direct pecuniary return to Government from both 
the preceding sources would accordingly be Rs 6,64,478 per 
annum, on an invested capital of & 26,00,000, or nearlj 
22 per cent ^ 
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We most sot however reetnot our to the besets Go- 
versmest will demo from the project' We most eouider also 
the gain to the oommozuty^ by bringing so large a snifim 
of country, sow a desert, under oultivatios to the ssmo 
extent as we find it on the Western Jomna canals !Ebe bene- 
fit to the community will be represented by the gross valae of 
the agrioultural produce, which the Satlej' canal will admit 
of being obtained from land which now yields none Taking 
the results on the Western Jumna canals again as our guides^ 
we estimate the value of the produce alluded to as below 

XHUBIF CBOPS 

13.000 Acres of Sugar Cane, at Rs. 80 =r 10,40,000 

02.000 „ of Cotton at „ 48 = 24,96,000 

02,000 „ of Bioe, Jowar, &e , at „ 884 = 19,89,000 

Bubi obops. 

105,000 „ of Wheat, Barley, to , at Ba 48 = 98,00,000 
Total Gross value of Crops on Sutlej Canal Be. 1,48,85,000 


Time will, of course, be required to create this property of tbs 
value of nearly one and a half millions sterling per annum , but it 
IS only necessary to compare the state of the Hissar ^tnot,. 
before the Western Jumna canals were restored, with its condi- 
tion in Its irrigating villages for the last ten years, to be satisfi- 
ed that, with the supply of water, the first necessity of agnoultora 
in Noiih Western India, there will come a population able and 
willing to use it 

The benefits of the proposed canal now mentioned are such as 
admit of being approximately estimated in money, but there arw 
others which are measurable by no such steward Among 
these are the moral benefits to be derived from introducing agn- 
oultural habits among a lawless and semi barbarous people, con- 
verting them from wandering shepherds into settled, contented, 
and prosperous cultivators , and the physical bene&s ta be an- 
ticipated from restoring fertility to a large tract of country, tha^ 
increased moisture of which may probably so le-act, as to seoura 
more constant and more abundant supphes of ram. over the ad- 
}oimng districts, and thus improve the condition of those who 
oannot directly benefit by the canal The numerous traces d 
former nvers unconnected with any mountain ranges, and tha 
ruins of towns along their banks, show that these desert ragmna- 
OQoe ^oyed a far more generous supply of ram than they noia 
do We may hope again to re-estabbi^ this happier stats a£ 
things, and thus to check that deluge of sandi whico threaleata 
submerge so large a portion of their surface 
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Tho Seeretury to Govenuneot (N W P ) m the correspozid^ 
enoe before us, justly cbsraotenses the Sutlej osnsl m a splen- 
did undertaking ” When the tune amyes at whioh GoTernment 
can carry the project into effect, we trust it will be made even 
more splendid, by such an extension of its dimensions, as will 
admit of Its bringing into use the entire supply of the Sutlej 
at Boopnr The sole objection to this is, that for three or four 
months of the year, the navigation between Ferozepdr and Ld- 
diana would be impeded , but the extent of this navigation must 
be trifling indeed, in oompanson with the advantage to the state 
and the community from doubling the effective discharge of the 
canal Major Bakers estimate for the original project is so 
liberal, that we believe the proposed extension would be effected 
for about one-half more than the sum he mentions, while all 
returns would be doubled We are therefore disposed to hope, 
that as the Grand Ganges canal will render memorable m these 
provinces the civil administration of Lord Auckland, so the 
Grand Sutlg cauial may lUustrate that of Lord Dalhousie 

A canal having its head of supply to the westward of L6di- 
ana, near a place called New Tiharah, has also been projected, 
with the view of bringing into use the water of the Sutlej 
during the rains This work has, however, on more careful ex- 
amination of the country proved to be, although practicable, so 
little likely to be profitable in comparison vnth its cost, that it 
has for die present been abandoned , and we need therefore 
only mention it here 

Crossing the Jumna, to the eastward, the only projected works 
are measures to take advantage of the streams which, rising in 
or near the Siwalic range, traverse the districts of Sabaronpur 
and Muzuffemuggur It is very desirable to subject these streams 
to professional control, so that their waters may be rendered 
available for irrigation, without entailing the evils we have seen 
%o prevail on the unregulated rivers west of the Jumna. 

The extension of irrigation in the eastern portion of die valley 
of Deyrah, and the drainage of those great swamps which at 
present render this tract so fatal to human life, are also projected, 
but have not yet been undertaken There is here a great and 
most interesting field for improvement, and, until the projected 
drainage arrangements are earned into effect, this portion of the 
Dhdn must continue, as now, to be worse than useless to the 
State and ^lommnnity The facilities for drainage in the vioi- 
nity of the great swamps are remarkable , there are numerous 
channels of escape connected with the Ganges, the rapid 
slopes of the beds of which would make them most efficient, and 
nothing more is required than to select the most convement of 
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these^ and to oonoeet tbam vdih tbeMunm by dninagn onta of 
adequate dimensions, and properly adjusted levels Hie work will 
not. It 18 true, advancA ^ery rapidly, as men can exist m dieee 
jungles only for three or font months of the year , bat as ea^ 
swamp IS drained, the salubnty of the adjoining country may he 
expected to improve, and wiu each year of progress a larger 

f enod of time for active operations wonld be made available 
1 18 now some years, we believe, since the Court of Directors 
expressed their wish that the preceding operations should be 
set m progress , but the want of qualified men to supenntend diem 
has apparently prevented their being undertahen It is tnfiing 
with the question to call upon the local civil officer to devise 
plans for works which, simple although they are, require some 
professional knowledge and experience to secure their being de- 
signed efficiently, and executed economically This duty properly 
devolves on the executive officer of the canal department in 
the Bhiin , and to him we may look for the detailed plans required 
to carry into effect the general design already sketched out by 
Colonel Oautley in his Memoranda on the Bbfin water-courses ** 
It remains for us now to noUoe the third and last class of the 
canals of the Bntish Government, those namely, which at thie 
time are m course of execution 
Althongh it 18 in some degree transgressing the strict limits we 
bad prescribed to ourselves, we shall first briefly desonbe the 
canals of the Punjab, now in progress under the supennten- 
dence of Major Napier of the Bengal Engineers, the Chief 
Engineer to the Lahore Government * 


* It wm leadllj be dlsoorered that the above aoeomit of eanala in the Ptuuah 
waa written pnor to the Campaim of wbieb hae jnat tenninated in the 

extmetum ox die djnaatj of Bumit Sing, uxd the extenaion of the frontier of Bn- 
tiah India to the baae of the Snlunan xnonutaina. Whatever difflareneea of opinkm 
Biar eziat aa to Ae oondnet of the long senes of operations whidi have Uraa eloeed, 
then an, we believe, very few who do not heartily r^oioe in their eonauinmatian 
Whatever power may be paramonnt m the eoimtiy, onr remariu on means avail 
able for ita agrionltmral mapiovement ntain all their fore# Under these impreaaioiia 
we leave them, aldioo^ wxitttn as for back as April 1848, ontondied 
It may be well however to note that the last paper on the list beading this artl 
ele deals widi foe question of oansls in foe Pni\jsb in grester deuQ than we 
attsnpted, and with advantages of persoual knowlMge of loealitiea^ whidi we did 


not poiB oa a. 

Lfeat Baird Smith propoaes to aj^ very neai 

supply, 


^ ^ nearly foe whcde availsble waters of foe 

Pnx^ab to agrioultoral purpoaea. supply, amounting, according to foe beet 

data proourahle, to about 12,000 cubic feet per second, would ftiniuh suSleient irri- 
gadon for a teaet of country, eontainJng upwards of 8 mlllians of acres. The ne- 
food of diatributfaur the waten proposed is to carry a mam line of canal fotemb 
eaoh of foe foceo iSoaba inelnded in the prqjeet, foe Ban,BiQhna, and Jeteh. 
foeae main lines branches would be carried to foe right and left wherever requked; 
and, M water ii foe only element of agrienltural proeperity now wanting, ifaire ean 
be little doubt foat foe eompletfon of foe eeriee of works euggeeted would sender 
foe l^ab one of foe most profitable aouuiaitifma ever made oy foe Britiah Oo« 
' The ntmoat limit of foe expenditure required baa bean fixed, «n Qbafal 
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The extraordinary facilitiea for irrigation poaaesaed by the 
lend of the five nrera, in its abundant eopply of water, its wide 
plains sloping gently from the base of Qie Himalayas, and the 
natnral ferulity ^ its iingated soil, would lead us to anticipate 
the existence of canals, dating from the period of the Mahomme- 
dan empire And so it is , for there are numerous traces of 
ancient canals, and old systems of imgation, which had been 
in existence long previous to the time of Sikh supenonty Of 
these the most important, and indeed the only one, which has 
continued to flow perennially amidst all the distractions of that 
harassed land, is the Shah Nuhr/ which, leaving the Bavi 
at Its debouohement from the hills, brings water to Amntsir 
and Lahore, supplying the sacred tank of the one, and the 
Shalimar G^den at the other of these cities, and ultimately, 
after flowing for nearly 110 miles, returning to the Bavi near 
the latter 

The alignment of this canal is good, and crosses only two 
easily manageable mountain torrents, the Jena and the Ohu- 
khi Its supply has hitherto, however, been only about 200 
cubio feet per second, and has been liable to occasional diversion 
from purposes of imgation, when water was in request at 
Amntsir and Lahore Of this supply a large portion is wasted 
by neglect, the dishonesty of the native establishment, and other 
causes, so that the present revenue is little more than one-third 
of what a similar canal in the Bntieh Provinces would produce, 
although the rates of water rent are double of those which our 
Government levies 

The means available for the improvement of the Punjab 
canals are very limited, being only Bs 1,88,000 per annunou 
But even with this sum, judiciously expended, much may be 
done 

The total discharge of the Bavi, when at its minimum in 


fstimatoi, at neatly Ba. 60,0(VX)0 or 4600,000, and it la oaknlated from oflioial data 
that, when the proposed aystem had attained its frill derelopment, Ae land rerenne 
of the three Doabe wonld amoiuit to Ba. 8,40,00,000, or nearly 84 milUona sterling 
per annmn The lend rerenne of the Sind Ssgnr Doeb, me Feehawnr, Dsniia^ 
snd Hsxareh ootintnea, not inoloded in the project, with the mlsoeUansons rerenoes 
of the state, en siinposed to edd about half a miOiou to the abore estfanate, mslring 
the total lerenoe of the Pmuab about 4 millions snnusUy We eannot of oonrse 
enter into the details of the eahmlatuma from which die preeeding results an ob< 
tamed , but they an eanfoDy derired fmn oflioial doenmenta, and then eeema to be 
DO mood reason for qnestiootiig their general ooxreetnesa. We an eertain that the 
subset is one which will receive early aUentioii from the preaent Lahon (^OTtmmeiiti 
and we earnestly hope that the neeesaan measuiea will be undtftaken in a liberal 
spirit, and with comprebensire riewt. frnperflMtly exeeuted canals of irrigatfam an 
of questionable benefit to a eonntry , when efllekintly eonatnated, and JmUeloualy 
administered, their btaefieial influence is well ni^ iHtboat alloy 
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Jsnnnry 1848, wbm fotrad to be 2,718 0slno hot per Moad, tbe 
whole of which Major Napier’s remodelled canal woold niy:- 
mstely bring into use for irrigation 

Now a canal having a diacharge of 2,718 onbio feet per second 
IS capable, according to the llastem Jumna canal standard, 
of actually watenng 000,112 acres each year, and of furnishing 
sufficient imgation for a tract of country three times this area, 
or 1,500,000 acres m extent, being nearly 1,900 square miles 
The influence on the prosperity of the Ban Doab, or the coun- 
try between the Beas, the Sutlej, and the Ban, by bnnging 
so large a portion of its surface under the influence of irriga- 
tion, would be, as in all similar cases, great and immediate The 
discharged soldiers of the Sikh army, now swarming in the 
Xioverty-stncken villages of this tract, would find m agricultural 
occupations a means of existence, and in the increased value 
of their property a source of interest in the stability of our rule 
That in the villages, on the banks of the Shah Nubr, ’ Major 
Napier and the officers under bis orders should not have found 
a single soldier, all having passed back into their original con- 
dition of agncoltunsts, is a fact so full of meaning, as to ment 
the careful consideration of those to whom the permanent 
settlement of the Punjab has been committed We believe 
that, in the increase of wealth and all personal enjoyments, the 
improvement in the value of property, the security f^om all the 
ordinary contingencies to which agriculture is exposed, which 
mvanaoly have followed the introduction of canals of imgation, 
our Government would find its best guarantees for peace and 
quietness among a warlike people, who will always prefer the 
chances of a state of disturbance to the certainties of such a state 
of repose as now exists, in which they are mere excrescen- 
ces on the body politic, without occupation, without resour- 
ces, and without hope 

The remodelled “ Shah Nubr, or Raxi canal, will consist 
of one mam channel from the head to Dinanuggur From 
this point a branch will strike off to the eastward for the imga- 
iion of the Eastern Manjha country The main canal, continaf* 
mg its southern direction, will throw off another branch for tbo 
irrigation of the Western J^njha, while minor channels will sup- 
ply the wants of the cities of X«abore and Amntsir 

The total length of the Bavi canal will be about 840 miles* 
To form an idea of its cost we may compare it with the Weetera 
Jumna canal, which has a nearly equal discharge This oono!, 
including all the masonry works executed upon it up to the 
present time, has cost 2,557 rupees per mile of its total length 
The expense of Uie ^vi canal would therefore be Rupees 
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10,69,360 We have before mentioned that Bnpeet i ,38,000 
are available for canal operations m the Punjab annually It 
would oonaequently require upwards of eight years to complete 
this one canal, supposing the whole available sum were appro- 
priated to It, which IS more than could be expected The pros- 
pect 18 therefore not a very cheerful one , but are there no means 
of fooiUtating the execution of a work, the importance of which 
to the prospenty of the country is undeniable? We believe 
there are, and that it would be to the interest of our Govern- 
ment to advance to the Lahore state, as a loan, the funds re- 
quisite for carrying on the canal Leaving out of consideration 
the political motives for suoh a step, let us, in a few words, 
exhibit the pecuniary relations of the question 

We have seen that the Bavi can^ will be competent to 
irrigate 500,000 acres, on which a water rent of Bs 1 per acre — 
being the average rate of the Jumna canals, and only half of 
the present Punjab rate — would secure an annual revenue of 
Bs 5,00,000 we leave out of present consideration the increase 
of land revenue, which might at the same time be anticipated 
The annual repairs and the expenses of establishment on the 
Western Jumna Canals amount to Bs 810 per mile Conse- 
quently the total annual expenses of the Bavi canal would 
be Bs 1,05,400, and, supposing that Government claims five 
per cent on the advances made, an additional annual expendi- 
ture of Bs 53,460 would be incurred on this account The case 
would therefore stand thus — 

Total Estimated Annual Income, 5,00,000 

Ditto do do Expenses, 1,58,869 


Net Annual Income available for repayment 
of advance, 3,41,131 

These results allow a wide margin for possible disappoint- 
ment, yet we feel as sure as one can be on suoh a subject, that, 
within ten years from the oommenoement of the work, the debt 
would be cleared off, and the revenue secured intaot to tlie 
Lahore Government, while the land would be improved, and the 
people made prosperous and ooutented To the latter the work 
would bo most aooeptable, as they shewed by aoeompanying the 
Survey Offioers m crowds, pointing out the ground to them, and 
expressing the utmost anxiety to be supplied with the means of 
bnnging ^eir lands under cultivation More would be done to 
settle tho Punjab by suoh works of internal improvement as 
the Bavi canal, than by ten thousand Bntish bayonets 
Passing to the westward of the Bavi, or into the Biohna 
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Doab, we find the ** 8hekdpdr canal,** demed from an afflaent 
of the nvei Ohenab, and fumiabiog irrigation to a oonaiderable 
tract of country during the rainy season The original object 
of the canal appears, however, rather to have been to enpply 
water for the impenal palace and hunting grounds at Shexfr- 
pdr, than for purposes of irrigation 

To make the waters of the Ghenab available to a like extent, 
as 18 proposed in the case of the Bavi, will be an object worthy 
of attention, when funds are made available By means of a 
Ohenab canal, the Riohna Doab might be converted into a 
garden, and its great jungles replaced by sheets of the most 
luxuriant cultivation 

The Jhelum does not appear to have ever furnished any 
means of irrigation , although in the hands of English officers 
we doubt not tJiat it would contribute its quota to the general 
improvement of the Punjab 

From the Indus, above Dhera Ghazi Ehun, a considerable 
canal has been drawn It is reported to be about 24 miles in 
length, 80 feet in breadth, and 8 feet in depth It is however 
employed at present only when the ri\er is swollen by the 
melting of the snow on the hills, or by rains , but a perennial 
stream could doubtless be established 

There aro inanv canals in the Multan countrv, to which 
much attention wus paid by Dewan Sawuu Mull and his son 
Mulraj 

Along the whole of the country at the base of the hills, from 
the Beas to Peshawur, irrigation is practised by means of cuts 
from the numerous small streams which are met with there 
We have said sufficient to give an idea of the capabilities of 
the Punjab^a territory neither prosperous, nor profitable, at this 
present time, but possessing within itself the latent elements of 
a state of the highest agricultural prosperity, which require 
only to be developed by the efforts of energetic men, furnished 
witli adequate means From twenty to thirty lakhs of rupeee 
would suffice for the construction of a canal in each of the Doabe, 
and no state could take upon itself a debt to this amount with 
greater certainty of repaying it, or of reaping advantage from it 
more than sufficient to warrant its haMng been incurred 

Beturumg now to our own provinces, the first works that 
claim notice are those for the drainage of the Nujufghur JhQ, 
and the irrigation of the lands now covered by this great sheet 
of water 

The Nujufghur Jhil, or Lake, extends from near the mty of 
Delhi to some distance bejond Dholkote, and may be desotibed 
as consisting of a mnm trunk, of extremely irregular outline, and 

u 
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hAving a general soathweaterly direction, abont 24 miles m 
length, and from a qiuurter of a mile to three miles m breaddi , and 
of two branches thrown off from the western bordn, the most 
northerly of which is about seven and a half, the other about 
fourteen miles, m length, each being about half a mile in width 
The southern extremity of the main trunk expands into a 
large basin about 8 miles in diameter, into which the rivers 
supplying the jhil discharge themselves These nvers are 

two in number, the Badshapdr Nala, which receives the drainage 
of the hilly country southeast of the basin, and the Sahib i 
Nala, which drains from the westward 

Professional attention appears to have been first turned to the 
improvement of the Nujufgbur Jhil about 1888, when Oaptam 
H M Durand of the Engineers was appointed to survey the 
ground, and to report upon the subject 

The project submitted in May 1888 by this able officer was 
simple in design, and efficient in detnil It contemplated 
the regulation of the floods of the Badshahphr Nala by 
means of a properly situated dam , the entire division of 
the waters of the Sahihf Nala from the jhil basin, except m 
years of extraordinary floods, and the excavation, through the 
highland at the north-eastern, or Delhi, extremity of the jhil, 
of an escape cut to the river Jumna, of such dimensions, and 
such level at the head, as would admit of its draining the 
whole surface of the jhil This cut was of peculiar form, hav- 
ing a wide and shallow section m its upper portion to admit 
of the ram-floods passing off easily, and a narrow and deep one 
below to secure the ultimate drainage of the most depressed por- 
tions of the jbil bed The project contemplated also the oonstruo- 
tion, across this drainage cut, at a favourable point, of a regulating 
bridge, by adjusting the gates or sluices of which such quantity 
of water, as was necessary for cultivation, might be retained m 
the jhil, and gradually discharged, as the zemindars were pre- 
pared to cultivate the land laid dry 

This system was in exact accordance with the practice of the 
people in the jhil villages from time immemorial Long ex- 
penence had taught them the usual levels of the jbil waters , 
on the ground just beyond the limit of continued submersion 
they planted sugar oane, which ordinarily was luxunant As 
the waters of the jhil dried up at the termination of the rains, 
the submerged ground was ploughed, and wheat was sown, and 
in this manner the cultivation followed the retiring waters, until 
the whole land usually laid dry was covered with crops 

In case of a failure of the rains, and to maintain t^ supply m 
the jbil to the full extent required. Captain Durand proposed 
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to carry a out from Delhi braocb of the Weitem Jumna 
canal, and to depend upon it m oaeee of emergency* 

Had tbiB project been carried ont, as originally designed, its 
BuceesB would have been certain , but unfortunately, when it was 
submitted to the Military Board, that body so altered it, that it 
proved a total frilure and, donog the preceding four or five 
years, the last state of the unlucky zemindars h^ been worse 
than the first, as while their land rent had been eubaneed to the 
extent of upwards of Bb 10,000, their crops penshed from want 
of water at one time, and from too much at another 

The expense incurred in the execution of such portions of 
Oaptain Durand s project, as were authonzed, appears to have 
been about Ba 08,000, and, as Government had made these 
works the grounds for enhancing the land revenue, common 
justice required that efibrts to render them efficient ^ould W 
continued 

A new project was accordingly prepared in 1847 by Mr. 
Battle, the executive officer of the works, which, after being ap- 
proved of by Major Baker and Colonel Cautley, was immediately 
commenced, and is now in progress 

According to this project, an embanked channel, 40 feet in 
width, will be earned ^ong tlie lowest levels of the jhii from 
the Delhi extremity to the gorge of the Dholkote basin On 
reaching this point, the embankments turn to the ng^t and left 
to meet die high land bordering the basin, which is thus entirely 
isolated from the main trunk of the jhil, and the waters 
entenng it have no other means of escape than through the 
embanked channel From the mam channel two subordinate 
lines are earned along the lowest levels of the Bahaddrghnr 
and Bussunma branches of the jhil, and means are adopted 
for oolleoung the country drainage water into these different 
obannels by means of duly adjusted catch drams At the Delhi, 
or northern, end of the main channel, the regulating bndge 
18 placed, by which the water can be maintained at any desired 
height, the surplus being passed off by an. escape cut to the 
nver Jumna 

Tins project, it will be observed, differs from Captain Durand 
in contemplating the entire recovery of the land forniiug the 
bed of the jhil and its branches, with the exception the space 
occupied by the embanked channel , and in substitating foe 
the submersion of the land for a certain time, irrigation in Uie 
ordinary manner from a canal supphed by a large reservoir 
The contents of the Dholkote bum are calculated to be suffleir 
ent for the imgaaon of 84,000 acres, and the quantity of land 
to be permanently redeemed is estimated at 18,860 so thait 
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there tvill be but little risk of want of water except in ex«^ 
traordinary eeaBone, for which provision may be made by a out 
from the Weetem Jumna canal 

There is every prospect of Mr Battle s design being a sue* 
cessful one , and, should it be so, it will secure to Oovemment 
an annual revenue of about Bs 17,000 The estimated cost of 
tlie new works being Bs 60,000, and the total expenditure from 
first to last Bs I,l8,000--8uppo8]ng the cost of repairs and 
establishment to amount to Bs 6,000 per annum, the Nujufghur 
jhil works will return to Government about 9 per cent on the 
capital invested m them 

There are several other large jlifls in the Delhi territory, 
which have been to a certain extent made available for cultiva- 
tion, as the Ghundaure, Kotillab, &o , but these need not now 
detain us, as they are of no special importance It is however 
most interesting to trace the extraordinary extent to which 
imgation has lu former times been earned on m this part of 
the country Incredible numbers of ancient bunds exist, and, 
wbere^er there was a possibility of colleoting even the smallest 
body of water, there an embankment seems to have been formed, 
and a plot of ground of proportionate extent brought into 
cultivation The immediate MCinity of the impenal ci tv, with 
its court and army, probably gave an excessive stimulus to local 
agncuUnre, and led to these numerous works being constructed 

Continuing now our progress to the eastward, the next work 
wo find in course of execution is the Kutta Puthur canal, in- 
tended for the irrigation of the western portion of the valley 
of Deyrab 

This work was originally designed by Colonel Cautley in 184 1, 
and was then laid aside on account of the financial pressure of 
the times la 1847 the practicability of the work came again 
under discussion, and Lieutenant Baird Smith was directed to 
superintend a new survey and design of the proposed work 
The services of 2d Lieutenant Hutchinson of the Engineers 
were made available for the field work, and the new design, 
difiering from that of Colonel Cautley only in details, is thus 
sum manly desenbed by Lieutenant Baird Smith 

“ The Kutta Puthur canal, leaving the Jumna at a point on the 
left bank of that nver, immediately under the village whence the 
canal demes its name, is 10 miles and 8,719 feet in length Its 
fixed supply of water is 80 cubic feet per second, and its fall 
from the head to the bed of the Sitwala nver, m which it 
terminates, is 62 69 feet, whereof 19 69 feet are absorbed by the 
initial Jigging and the slope of the channel, and S3 feet 
disposed ^ by masonry foils of 10, 5, 12, and 0, feet m depth 
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re^iootively In its course it traverses 19 moantain streams, 
being drainage lines from tbe southern slope of the Hiina> 
layas These streams are annuals, being full only during the 
rainy season, and the canal crosses them by seven dams intli 
waterways varying, as detailed in Lieut Hatohinson s report, 
from 10 to 100 feet, and 12 aqueducts varying similarly from 10 
to 90 feet Its masonry channel, 10 feet in width, and 8 feet in 
depth, extends for 199718 feet (or nearly 4 miles) from the head, 
the remainder of the course being in earthen embankments, or 
exoavauons, as necessary Three bndges for cross oommnnioa* 
tion, two mill houses for double sets of stones each, one first 
class and three second class chokies, ore provided for , and it is 
supposed that the whole senes of works will be finished, and 
the canal opened, at the end of the year 1849 The estimated 
expense is Rs 68,002 ILl 

This canal has the same general characteristics as the other 
Dhdn canals formerly described It is carried along the faces 
of the clifis nsing over the Jumna, in a masonry channel, until 
It debouches, on the up land of tbe western Dhfin, at a place 
called Ambari, from whence it is carried to the eastward, in a 
direction generally parallel to tbe mam range of the Himalayas, 
and as near to its base as the levels permit, so as to bnng the 
largest possible extent of land to tbe southward under imga* 
tion About 17,000 acres of the richest soil will uliimatelv be 
brought under tbe influence of the KiUta Puthur canal This 
beautiful tract of country is now almost a waste , a few miserable 
looking villages are scattered throughout it, but the population 
and cultivation are alike checked by the want of water for the 
common purposes of life There is no adequate supply of 
drinking water for man or beast, and, until this first necessity is 
supplied, any hope of improvement is of course vain With it, 
and an abundant additional supply for irngation, this part of 
the Dhun ought to be one of the nebest in India It is not 
improbable that, in the course of a few years, it may become 
our great Tea plantation, the locality having been pronounced 
peculiarly adapted for the cultivation of tbe 1 ea plant. If so, 
we hope Government wiP not itself absorb all the ground, but 
rather give a fair field to individual enterprise and capital, by 
dividing It into grants of a moderate and manageable area, for 
which grantees would doubtless be found in abundance 

The return to Government on the Kutta Puthur canal from 
water rent alone is estimated at about 8 per cent on the capital 
invested What tbe increased land revenue would be it is 
diffioult to say At present this revenue is nominal , and what- 
ever the amount of future assessment may be, it will be due en- 
tirely to tbe canal. 
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The waters of the Juama have proved innleqaate, donag 
certain seasons^ to supply ftilly the demands of die existing 
canals, east and west of that nver It may seem therefore a 
Bomewhat rash undertaking to estabksh a new drain upon them 
for the KuUa Puthur canal But, in point of fact, the seasons 
of great scarcity of water are rare , and a system of expanse* 
reservoirs attached to the new oanal will be sufficient to meet 
this contingency^ which is always of limited duration, extending 
from about the middle of December to the middle of March 
We do not therefore think that any practical difficulty will be 
exMrienoed in arranging this matter saUsfaotorily 

It only now remains for us to describe the grand Ganges 
oanal, the last and greatest of the canals of irrigation m 
progress of execution by the British Government It will 
have been remarked that, in nearly all the works previously 
desonbed, we have appeared as restorers rather than as original 
projectors It is true that our restorations of the works of our 
Mahommedan predecessors ore virtually new designs Beyond 
the idea of the work, and the occasional adoption of the 
ahgnment they had selected, we have borrowed httle from them ^ 
while the scale on which our restorations have been conducted, 
the numerous improvements that have been introduced, and the 
extensions that have been executed, entitle us to the ment of 
originality Still we must not in any way seek to lessen the 
high credit due to the enlightened men, by whom the ancient 
canals were designed and executed They knew the wants of 
the country, and they supplied them with an ability, of which 
we are willing admuers 

The great Ganges canal is however purely a British work, 
and occupies a field unoccupied before That it will be the 
greatest work left to bear tesUmony to our national character, 
iC would be rash to assert, when Railways are looming, however 
iaintly, in the distance but tliat, both in the scale of its 
construction, and in its infiiienoe on the material prosperity of 
the country, it will be one of the greatest, there can be no 
hesitation in affirming 

riie early history of the Ganges canal may he disposed of 
in a few sentences The first officer, who seems to have 
seriously contemplated the employment of the waters of the 
Ganges for irrigation, was Colonel Colvin, of whose labours 
west of the Jumna we have already had occasion to take 
notice When in 1836 this officer, at that time superinten- 
dent general of oands, delivered over charge to his temporary 
successor. Colonel CauUey, he strongly recommended that an 
examination of the country should he made, with a view to 
ascertain the practicability of the project Such an examma* 
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tion was aotnally made doring the course of ths year br C6Lo^ 
set Cautley, but with residts so litt{e ^oouvamg, wal the 
idea of the canal was temporanly abandoned by him CohNiel 
Colnn, however, continued hopefm of ultimate snooess, and re- 
commended another examination, oommenoing at a higher point 
on the nver than that first selected, and carried on a more 
oirouitouB line, so as to avoid some very impraoUcable country, 
which had been met with 

The question however continued to be one rather of interest- 
ing fipeoulation, than of any practical importance, until the 
calamitous events of the great famine in 1887 88 attracted the 
senous attention of Government to the subject The sai^fice 
of revenue to the extent of nearly a million sterling, the har- 
rowing distress to which the whole agrestic population of the 
lower and central districts of the Doab were subjected, the 
painful inability of Government, or the European community, to 
afford rehef commensurate with the necessity for it, and the 
striking oontraat presented by those distnots, for which canal 
irrigation had been previously provided, were circumstances too 
remarkable to be passed lightly over Colonel Cautley s views on 
the subject were accordingly submitted to Lord Auckland, then 
Governor General of India, with the recommendation that such 
expenditure should be authorized, as might be found necessary 
in examining the difficult country, through which the first part 
of the suggested canal would be earned His Lordship gave 
immediate sanction to the inquiry, and, to his honour be it said, 
he manifested dunng the whole course of his administration, 
both pnvately and officially, the deepest interest in the project. 

A minute and careful examinauon of the country, between 
Hurdwar, the proposed head of the Canal, and Rfirkhf, the 
point at which it would enter upon the Baugar, or the high 
land of the Doab, was now instituted, and the results are em- 
bodied in Colonel Cautley's first Report on the Ganges canal, 
which bears date the iSth May, 1840 

Of this report we need say no more than that it established, 
m the most satisfactory manner, the practicability of the project, 
shewing that there were no difficulties in the line of the **Khadir 
from Hurdwar to Rurkhl, which might not be overcome at a 
reasonable cost 

This first project however was limited to construoting a canid 
of such dimensions only, as would secure a remunerating return 
on the expense incurred The practicability of passing the 
valley of the Ganges having been proved, it was left to the Go- 
vernments in India and England to determine the scale, on wbiob 
the works rsffiould ultimately be earned out It is scarcely ns- 
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oesBflry to add, that the appropnation of the entire visible stream 
at Hnrdwar, bo as to increase the discharge of the oimal from 
1,000 to neariv 7,000 cubic feet per second, was earnestly recom- 
mended by Oolonel Oautley 

In 1840 >41 the Beport came under the consideration of the 
Oourt of Directors, who decided, wisely and worthily, that the 
projected canal should he constructed on such a scale, as would 
admit of irrigation being supplied to the whole of the Doab, or 
the country lying between the rivers Ganges, Hind un, and Jumna, 
forming the principal part of the North Western Provinces They 
at the same time acknowledged Colonel Gautley s services by di> 
reoting him to be presented with a donation of 10,000 rupees We 
are almost ashamed to add that this reward was robbed of nearly 
half Its value, and all its grace, at the recommendation of the 
Military Board in Calcutta, who deducted from it the total 
amount of the extra expense, to which Government had been 
put by the temporary appointment of an officer to carry on 
Colonel Cautley 8 current duties, as superintendent of the Doab 
canal, while be was employed in the survey of the Ganges Kha- 
dir We have never been able to understand how Government 
could have sanctioned such a pitiful saving on grounds so palpa- 
bly unjust 

The Court of Directors, being desirous that a work of such 
magnitude and cost as tbe proposed canal should undergo the 
mostcareful examination and discussion, directed a committee of 
expenenced Engineer officers to be associated with Colonel Caut- 
ley in reporting on the best method of carrying their enlarged 
views into effect This committee which consisted of Colonel 
F Abbott, C B , and Major Baker, of the Engineers, with 
Colonel P S Cautley, submitted their report in February 
1842, and recommended that the canal should he constructed of 
such dimensions as would admit of us discharge being 6,750 
cubic feet per second, which supplv was considered sufficient 
for the irrigation of the whole Doab 

On receipt of the Committee s report, Government gave 
orders for the vigorous prosecution of the work , but before the 
necessary arrangements could be matured, Lord Auckland s 
au ministration ceased, and Lord Ellenborongh s began 

With this event commences a dreary and distasteful chapter 
in the history of the great canal It is not our intention to 
withdraw the veil that now conceals the details from public 
view We are not aware that any good end would be served by 
acting otherwise , and we will best consult the feelings of those 
most interested, by consigning the particulars of Lord Ellsn- 
boroughs proceedings to that oblivion, which best befits them 
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It 18 therefore suflftoient to state that no asSistanoe in quali- 
fied officers oould be prooured, and that from April 1642 to 
February 1848, the works were earned on by the aid of a single 
uncovenanted assistant 

It was not until July 1848, that Oolonel Cautley was relieved 
from the exeoutive duties of the Ghinges, Eastern Jumna^ and 
Dh^n canals, and thereby enabled to tarn his undivided atten- 
tion towards the completion of the survey, and of designs for 
tlie first of these works 

Meanwhile however the onginal project had been totally alter- 
ed A minute of the Governor Gener^ directed that the Ganges 
canal should be primarily a canal of navigation, not of imga 
tioD , and that only such portion of the water, as was not required 
for the former object, should be applied to the latter This de- 
cision was opposed to the views of every man, who knew any 
thing either of the true necessities of the country, or of the 
nature of the works projected , and to carry it into effect to its 
full extent would have been to sacrifice all, or nearly all, the be- 
nefits, which the original design secured to the agriculture of 
the country, and to give in return, what at best, m this railway 
epoch, was a second rate means of transport to its commerce 
Dunng the cold weather of 1842 44, the survey of the line 
was resumed, and carried on to the terminus at Allahabad, On 
the results of this survey three different projects were based, 
seconng the benefits of irrigation to the country, so &r as was 
consistent with the mam object presenbed, and it was left to 
Government to decide which of the three should be adopted 
Before any resolution oould be formed. Lord Ellenborougb s 
administration ceased , and the final decision of the question 
devolved on Lord Hardmge Dunng the course of the year 1845, 
Colonel Cautley returned to England, and was succeeded in the 
directorship of the Ganges canal by Major Baker 

The supposed effect of the existing canals of the Jumna, in 
diminishing the salubrity of the distncts through which they 
were earned, created a new obstacle to the progress of the 
Ganges canal , and a Committee was appointed to investigate 
the question as thoroughly as possible This Committee, con- 
sisting nominalW of tl^ee (but actually of two) officers, Major 
Baker and Dr Dempster of the Horse artillery, commenced their 
labours in November 1845, but were interrupted by a summons 
to do military duty witli the army of the Sutlej Their re- 
searches were not resumed until November 1846 and their 
report, an invaluable storehouse of facts, which we will examine 
hereafter, was submitted to Lord Hardmge at BoorkhS in Marcli 
1847 

w 
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Xlie effect of ihe report \7a8 atatisfttotorj Lord Hardin ge 
reconunended the vigorous prosecution of the work Arrange- 
ments were made for the supply of ample means, both in men 
and money, and at length, in 1848, twelve years after the first 
line of levels for the project had been taken, the Ganges canal 
maybe said to be fairiy in progress, on a scale oommensurate with 
Its importance, and on the plan, which its projector ad vooated from 
the first, and, amidst aU opposing infiuenoes, never ceased to 
advocate, — that namely of a canal, pnmarily of imgation, but 
provided with all works necessary for purposes of navigation 
This long period of delay has not been all evil , no project has 
ever undergone more searching investigation, or more minute dis- 
cussion, than that of GolonelCaiitley for theOanges canal Every 
paper connected with it has been pnnted, and submitted to 
professional and general cntioism , errors of detail have been 
brought forward, hut none that affect the stabibty of the project , 
and Gh>verninent may carry it forward to completion with the 
satisfactory assurance, that every part of it has been so proved 
and tested, as to justify confidence in the soundness of the 
whole 

We will now endeavour to give an outline sketch of the canal, 
as in progress of execution 

At about miles north of Hurd war, a branch leaves the 
right hank of the River Ganges, and, flowing past the sacred 
ghats, and under the picturesque buildings of the town, 
follows a course, generally parallel to that of the parent stream, 
which It rejoins at a point 80 or 40 miles to the southward 

Possession has been taken of the upper portion of this branch 
for the head of the canal , and through it the supply of 6,750 
cubic feet per second will be brought to Myapfir, a point about 
1^ nules south of Hnrdwar, where the artificial channel com- 
mences 

The first masonry works are constructed at Myapfir They 
consist, Ist, of a dam across the branch of the Ganges, having 
88 openings of 10 feet each, fitted with gates or sluices, and flank 
over^a by which a clear water-way of 517 feet is secured for 
the passage of floods from the Ganges during the rainy season , 
and 2d, of a regulating bridge across the canal bed, having 200 
feet of water-way in ten openings of 20 feet each, fitted with all 
the machinery necessary for regulating the admission of water 
into the canal The dam and hndge are connected by a long 
line of masonry revetement , and, on the opposite bank, the 
similar line of revetement with bathing ghats, &o , complete the 
works at the head of the artificial channel 

All these works were onginally designed m a chaste and sun- 
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arobiteotural style .bat modifioaUo&a were introdaoed, wlueb 
Kave excited macb unfavoatable otitioisni These are to be 
remoYed , and the works will then be worthy of tbeir beautiful 
position, and will make the entrance to the canal as omamentidr 
as It will be useful 

Oonsiderable anxiety has naturally been manifested by the 
brahmins of Hurdwar, lest these works, and especially the ex- 
eavations m the bed of the river opposite the Fyne, or sacred 
bathing ghat, should interfere with their functions, or destroy 
the character of Hurd war as a place of pilgnmage For suod 
feelings the utmost consideration has, of course, been shown , 
and the arrangements for clearing the bed of the nver vnll be 
so made as that the facilities for bathing will be improved, and 
the nsks of accidents, which now exist, removed 

We have before stated that the grand, indeed the only, obsta-^ 
oles to the construction of the canal are met with on the first 
twenty miles from the head, or between Hurd war and Boorki 
These difficulties arise from the course of the canal intersecting 
at nght angles the whole of the drainage of the Sub-Himalayas^ 
of which the western valley of the Ganges is the receptacle 

This drainage, independently of numerous minor channels, 
which are unimportant, is collected into three great lines, being 
the valleys of the Putbn, the fluthmu, and Solaui nvers, 
draining respectively about six, eleven, and eight, miles in length 
of the hill country The Puthri drainage, being divided among 
a number of minor channels, is not difficult to control but tho 
Buthmd and Solanf are impediments of the highest olassw 

The artificial channel of the canal leaves Myapfir with a 
transverse section, having a constant width at bottom of 14(yfeet, 
and a variable width at top, dependent on the depth of excava' 
tion, but which may be stated generally to be about 200- feet 
The depth of water provided for is 10 feet, and the slope of the 
bed about 18 inches per mile After pursuing it&course for about 
6 J miles, and crossing several lines of drainage, which are dis- 
posed of either by dams, or inlets and outlets, the canal is 
lowered into the valley of the Puthn nver by means of the 
Babadurabad Falls, which consist of two descents in masonry of 
8 feet each, exactlv similar to, although on a very much larger 
scale than, those of the Eastern Jumna canal These vnll be 
very massive works, and when the canal is opened, and its huge 
volume of water is poured over them, the sight will be a most 
sinking one Even with the small supply of ^e Eastern Jumna 
canal, the turmoil at the base of the Belka Falls, which are 15 
feet in height, is most formidable to behold What then 
will It be, when ten tuaes the quantity of water is thrown over 
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falls of 16 feet ' The masoory had need to be of the very best 
mstenals and workmanshipi to mthatand the actios of aueh a 
force * 

For purposes of navigation^ whether by rafts, or boats, a side 
channel furnished with looks, leaving the main oanal about three 
quarters of a mile above, and rejoining it about one quarter of a 
mile below, the falls, has been provided 

After leaving the Bahadurabad Falls, the eanal traverses for 
about five miles the low land intersected by the Puthn river, and 
Its numerous tributaries The former is passed by a dam having 
ten openings of ten feet each, and flank overfalls, leaving a clear 
water-way of 180 feet, and the latter, being of minor importance, 
by inlets on one bank, and corresponding outlets on the other 

At the termination of the Putbii Valley, the Dhunoura Falls, 
similar in all respects to those at Babadurbad, lower the canal 
to the level of the Ruthmu nver, one of the two great obstacles 
to its progress 

In the original design this river was passed by a dam, bav* 
mg forty openings of 10 feet each, fitted with gates for retain- 
ing the canal supply, but the great floods of the year 1844 
rendered an extension of the work necessary As now pro- 
jected, the Buthmu dam will have forty central openings of 10 
feet each, and two side openings of 100 feet each, with flank over- 
falls , so that the clear waterway, above the pier heads, will be 
very nearly 800 feet A regulating bridge, similar to that at 
Mjapdr wfll be built across the oanal, with tlie view of exclud- 
ing the waters of the Buthmu dunng floods We do not oon- 
sider it necessary to give details of these works, as they are 
similar to those we have already described on the canals of the 
Jumna 

The valleys of the Buthmu and Solani Bivers are separated 
by a high ndge of land, about two miles in breadth, through 
which the oanal is carried with a maximum depth of digging of 
37 feet At the village of Bajuben, it enters the vdley of 
the Solani, which at this point is 11,680 feet, or nearly 2 ^ miles, 
in width The level of the oanal bed here begins at once to 
nse above the surface of the country, and the great work of 
embanking the channel, or forming the earthen aqueduct, com- 
zuenoes 

This work, by whnih the canal is brought through the valley 

* The Behedanbed eitd Dhnnoon Fclle were pnt}eetedk> tppeer in the nnninel de- 
sign of the oeneL m ehove detoribed, but in exeention they beve been modified, the 
neeewerv descent being made in two sepuste FsUs, etch of B feet, initesd of « single 
f»e of 16 feet The ehjuzge ie judi^at, eoneUenne the enonnotis florae to m 
dealtwith 
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to the Solam nver, will consist of to earthen embanlcmeiit, or 
platfonn, raised to an average heiglit of about 10^ feet above 
the country, having a base of about 350 feet in width, and a 
breadth at top of about 290 feet On this platform, the bonks 
of the canal will be formed, 30 feet m width at top, and 12 feet 
in depth These banks will be protected from the action of the 
water by lines of masonry ghats, formed in steps extending 
along their entire length, or for nearly 2 ^ miles north of the 
Solam 

The river itself is crossed by a masonry aqueduct, which will 
be not merely the largest work of the kind in India, but one 
of the most remarkable for its dimensions m the world 

The total length of the Solam aqueduct is 920 feet Its clear 
waterway is 750 feet, in 15 arches of 50 feet span each The 
breadth of each arch is 1 92 feet Its thickness is 5 feet its form 
is that of a segment of a circle, with a nse of 8 feet The piers 
rest upon blocks of masonry, sunk 20 feet deep m the bed 
of the nver, and being cubes of 20 feet side, pierced with 
4 wells each, and undersiink in the manner practised by 
natives of India in constructing their wells These founda- 
tions, throughout the whole structure, are secured by every 
device, that knowledge or experience could suggest , and the 
quantity of masonry sunk beneath the surface will be scarcely 
leas than that visible above it The piers are 10 feet thick 
at the springing of the arches, and 12^ feet in height 
The total height of the structure above the valley of the 
river will be 38 feet It will not therefore be an imposing 
work, when viewed from below, m consequence of this defici- 
ency of elevation , but, when viewed from above, and when its 
immense breadth is observed, with its line of masonry chan- 
nel, which, when completed both north and south of the river, 
will be nearly 3 miles in length, the efilot must be most 
striking 

The waterway of the canal is formed in two separate ohannels, 
each 85 feet in width The side walls are 8 feet thick, and 12 
deep, the expected depth of water being 10 feet Various budd- 
ings ore provided at the flanks of the aqueduct, and many minor 
arrangements are made, which it would be weansome to describe 
here A continuation of the earthen aqueduct, about \ of 
a mile m length, connects the masonry work with the high 
bank at Boorkhi, and brings the canal to the termination of 
the difficult portion of its course Such details, as we have 
given, convey, we are well aware, but a very imperfect idea 
the work They are however our only substitutes for plans, or 
other graphic representations , and we must hope for their being 
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mteibgible enough to give some conception of the magnitude* 
of the structures 

It will perhaps give additional cleamesB to what has now 
been stated, if we exhibit some of the details of the amount of 
labour, and the quantity of materials, which will be required 
to complete the Work within six years, end with this view we 
give the following calculations nuide by Major Baker, late di- 
rector of the canal 

“ Calculation of means required to complete the Solani Aque- 
duct in SIX years For 8,749,524 cubic feet of masonry m aque* 
ducts and revetements will bo required — 


L B D 

Bncka (12" X 0 x 24) 69,00fl,192“ 

Surkla* (1,024, 804 cubic feet) 13,471,258 

Total of Bncks 83,470,450 

Lime 062,447 cubic fK 


Or sftv eighty-four millions of bricks, and one million cubic feet 
of lime 


The work people required in preparing and using the materials 
are as follow — 

Brtchmakers Lahourert 
In Bntkmaking (mclasive of wood cnttrng) ilJ 608 8,143,333 

Masons 


In building Masonry and laying Floors 306,233 781 946 

In pounding Surkhi, 641,632 

In undersinking tbe Foundation Blocks, 3 1 1 ,040 

In earthwork of Aqueduct (exclusive of draught cattle) 1,072,760 
The total labour required is therefore 

Bnokmakers, 141,666 

Masons, 300,233 

Labourers, 6,850,701 


The britkmakiDg, to be completed in five years, allowing 190 days 
each year, (deducting Sundays, and rainy seasons) would re- 
quire per diem 149 bnokmo aiders, and 3,809 labourers 
The remaining work, to be completed m six years, allowinif 
250 working days per annum, would require per diem 204 
masons for five years, and for the Otb year 2,471 labourers 
The workshops will require fifty smiths, and 80 to 100 car- 
penters per diem 

An establishment of about 1000 bullocks (exclusive of con- 
tract carriage) will be required for the earth waggons, and other 
purposes 

The total cost of the canal from Hurd war to Boorkhi is es- 
timated atBs 30,12,483 4 3, or nearly £300,000, of which sum 


* SOikht i« made of bricks carefully pounded and sifted. 
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the aqueduct will absorb a little more than one bal^ or Be. 
15,80,704-6 11, being about £158,000 
The heavy cost, and the admitted difficulties in ooustroeting 
tm great a work as the Solani aqueduct, led to much discussion, 
as to the practicability of avoiding it by carrying the canal on 
a circuitous route, and crossing the river at a higher point in 
its course by means of a dam This question was carefully 
inrestigated by the special committee with this result, that 
while the circuitous route was perfectly practicable, it was ex- 
posed to many objections, and that, although it might lead to a 
saving of expense in the first instance, it would inevitably en- 
tail much greater ultimate outlay in maintenance, than if the 
direct course were adopted The opinion of the committee was 
therefore unanimously in favour of the aqueduct , and Govern- 
ment decided tlie point in accordance with their views 

At Boorkhf, formerly a small village but now a large Eu- 
ropean station, the head quarters of the canal, with the work- 
shops, model room, office, &c , have been established In the 
vicinity arrangements have been made for a railway about two 
or three miles in length, along which the earth for the aqueduct 
will be carried One or more steam engines will shortly be m 
active exertion , and the executive officers are preparing them- 
selves to take full advantage of the various mechanical means 
and appliances, whereby the construction of the great works 
under their charge may be facilitated 
Means at the same time have been adopted by the Govern 
ment of the North Western Provinces to rear a class of men, 
European and native, qualified by superior education to be- 
come efficient subordinate agents in the execution of the works , 
and the Boorkhi College, under its excellent Pnnoipal, Lieut. 
Maclagan of the Engineers, promises to become an institution of 
the highest utility to the canal, and other departments of public 
works The design of the institution is unexceptionable and 
Its practical details will doubtless be perfected bWegrees, as the 
necessity for modifications become apparent We have already 
trespassed so much on the patience of our readers, that we 
must not attempt to give any descnption of the college system 
We will only say that the course of instruction adopted appears 
likely to produce a class of men, well qualified for the varied 
duties which will be required at their hands 

From Boorkhf the canal continues its course, without meet- 
ing with obstacles of any kind, through the centre, and along the 
most favourable levels, of the Doab, throwing off branches whtcli 
rival in dimensions the largest of the existing canals The first 
of these, the Futtebghur branch, which leaves the canal at about 
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50 miles from tbe head, is 150 miles in length, and will have 
a discharge equal to 1,240 oubio feet per second The second, or 
Bolundshuhnr, branch has a length of 70 miles, and a discharge 
of 520 cubic feet per second The third, or Etawah, branch is J 72 
miles long, with a discharge of 1,886 cubic feet per second The 
fourth, or Cawnphr, branch has a length of 48^ miles, and a ca- 
pacity of section equal to a discharge of 685 feet per second 
This branch forms, according to the recommendation of the 
special committee, the connecting link for navigation between 
the Ganges and the canal, and the constrnction of a senes of 
locks at Oawnpur will admit of an easy passage for boats from 
the one line to the other The mam line of canal from Gawn 
p4r to Allahabad, a distance of 173 miles, has a supply for pur- 
poses of irrigation amounting to 1,076 cubic feet per second 
The preceding distnbution of the supply to the branches, and 
corresponding allowance for the intervemng portions of the 
mam line, leave available for purposes of navigation exclusively 
a supply equal to 250 cubic feet per second In the event of 
the navigable terminus for river traffic being established at 
Cawnphr, this supply would be reserved for the branch to that 
place , if Allahabad is preferred, which however is not probable, 
the increased supply must be appropnatod to the main line 
The total length of the Ganges canal and us branches is as 
follows — 

Mam Ims from Hurdwar to Allahabad 
Futtehffhur Branch 
BolunoBhufaur ditto 
Etawah ditto 
Cawnpur ditto 

Total, 8984 » 

As each of the branches, as well as the mam line, will be 
adopted for internal navigation, the commerce of the Doab will 
participate with its agriculture lu the benefits to be derived 
from the canal For purposes of cross communication, bridges 
will be provided at every two or throe miles All the vanous 
works required for the regulation of the supply, for the conve 
nience of the establishment, for mills, &o , will be constructed 
wherever required Plantations will be formed withm the canal 
limits on each banks Orchards of grafted mango trees, similar to 
those so snccessfully established on the Eastern Jumna canal, 
are estimated for The transverse section of the canal is gra 
dually diminished, as each branch draws off its proportion of the 
supply from the mam line From the head to the Futtehghur 
branch the bottom width continues, as before mentioned, to be 
140 feet and the dentb 10 feet Between the Futtehffhur and 


453 miles 
1«0 „ 
70 „ 

172 „ 

434 », 
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Bolundflhuhtir branoheSy the bottoni width u fednoed to feet, 
and the depth to 0 feet. From the Bolandshahar branch head, 
the width becomes IDS feet^ and the depth 9 feet. After the 
departure of the Etawahbranoh^ the bottom width is 90 feet, and 
the depth 7^ feet At the 950th mile, the section is amn re- 
duoed to 80 feet in width, and 7 feet in depth From the head 
of the Cawnpdr branch the seotion is 75 feet in width at bottom, 
and 6 feet deep , and, at the Allahabad terminus, the width will 
be 95 feet at bottom, 87 feet at top, and 4 feet in depth Through' 
out the canal, the side slopes will have bases equal to one and 
a half their heights, and the longitudinal slope of the bed will 
vary from 15 to 19 inches per mUe 

The distribution of water for purposes of imgation will be 
effected exclusively by means of Eajbuhas, or pnucmal water- 
courses, under the superintendence of Government officers No 
private water courses will be permitted, either from the mam 
canal, or its branches The full benefits of the most economical 
and most salubrious method of irrigation will thus be secured to 
the country from the commencement 

The maximum cost of the canal, supposing that Government 
constructs at its own expence not only the main line and branch- 
es, but also all the primary channels of distnbution, or Baj- 
buhas, 18 estimated at 1|: millions sterling This estimate is 
a most liberal one, and there is no probability of its being ex 
needed 

Having thus given an outline of the works, and stated their 
probable cost, we have now to exhibit the benefit which will be 
secured to the Gk)v6rnment and the community, as the return 
for so large an expenditure 

The first point to determine is the extent to which the Boab 
will be im gated by the canal and its branches , and fortunately, 
by means of the invaluable statistical tables prepared by the Agra 
Government, we are now enabled do so with a degree of aocu- 
ra^ not before attainable 

The distncts to which the mfiaence of the Ganges canal 
and its branches will extend, together with details of their 
assessed areas, are given below From the areas of 8aha- 
rnnpur, Muzuffornuggur, and Meerut, we have deducted the 
portions already provided with moans of irrigation from the 
Eastern Jumna canal We have taken from the tables only 
the cultivated and culturable areas, because it is fox these 
alone that imgation has to be provided 


X 
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OuUtv€^$d arsa m CMiurMe arw m acre$ 


1 Sahanmpur 

. 001,606 

803.508 

S Hazuffamuggar 

600,680 

886,216 

8 Meerut 

072,218 

476,427 

4 Bolundebuhur 

• 657,071 

850,713 

5 Allyghur 

001,405 

130,710 

6 Muttra 

676.823 

106,129 

7 Formokabad 

063,075 

805,006 

8 Mynpuri 

618.838 

162 000 

0 Etawah 

477,901 

180,850 

10 Gawnpur 

781,178 

168,666 

11 Futtebpur 

518,813 

138,086 

13 AUahabad 

007,508 

281, 097 

Totals 

8,356,355 

3,846,798 


The total area, cultivated and cultorabie, of the above twelve 
districts IS therefore 11,102,048 acres 
Now supposing that the full supply of the canal, being 6,7 60^ 
cubic feet per second, is rendered available for irrigation, as 
ultimately we have no doubt it will be, we know from experi- 
ence on the canals of the Jumna, that each cubic feet of this 
discharge is sufficient for the imgation dunng the ^ear of 218 
acres The total area, which would be actually watered du- 
nng the year, would consequently amount to 6,750x218= 
1,471,500 acres, or, for facility of calculation, say 1,500,000 
acres 

Assuming, as a standard of oompanson for the whole of the 
Doab, the best irrigated districts on the Eastern Jumna canal, 
namely the western portion of Meerut, we find by reference to 
the statistical table, previously given for the abo\ementioned 
canal, that irrigating villages actually water one-third of their 
total areas Oonsequeiitly the supply of tlie Gauges canal would 
furnish abundant irrigation for an area of 1,500,000X8= 
4,500,000 acres 

In districts benefitting by canal irrigation, it is found that 
for such localities as, from position, difficulties of le\e], or other 
oauses, cannot be provided with water, irrigation from wells la 
extensively employed From data given in the Special Commit- 
tee 8 report it would appear, that, zn the best imgated district 
on the Western Jumna canal, the proportion of canal to well 
imgation la as five to one, assuming this for the Doab, we should 
have an area, irrigated from wells, amounting to 900,000 acres 
The total area, for which irrigation would be provided, would 
accordingly amount to 5,400,000 acres But the whole irrigable 
area of the Doab is, as formerly shewn, 1 1,102,048 acres This 
tract of country would therefore be imgated to the extent of very 
nearly one half its surfaoe, — a proportzon equal to that of the best 
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distnot Westland nearly double that ot the bestdistnot east, of the 
Jumna. In making this companson it should not be overlooked, 
that the best distriots on existing canals have been selected as 
standards for the whole Doab, a measure which tends to give n 
more limited range to the influence of the Ganges canal than 
would have been the case had inferior tracts been selected 
But we are anxious to avoid all appearance of exaggeration in 
estimating the benefits to be anticipated from this great work, 
and, as a rule, will select such data as give minimum results, 
believing these to be abundantly convincing 

The results just given are not quite so favourable as those 
shewn either in the Special Committee s report, or in Colonel 
Gautley s second report , but we behove them to he as just, and 
as nearly correct, as it is practicable to make them An error, 
unimportant as it affects the project generally, but leading to an 
^exaggerated estimate of the irrigating capabilities of the canal, 
crept into Colonel Cautley s first report, and vitiated the con- 
clusions on this branch of the question therein arrived at The 
error was however fortunately an isolated one, and, although 
magnified at the time of its discovery for special purposes, 
was in reality of very little consequence 

The direct pecuniary returns from the canal may be estimated 
as follows 


Water rent 14,7 1 ,500 

Mills 1,00,000 

Transit BuUes 60,000 

Sundries, Canal produce &c 7,000 


Total Rs. 16,38,500 

The indirect return from increase of land revenue, which 
from the analogous cases of exisUng canals we are entitled to 
anticipate, may be estimated from data furnished by the statis- 
tical tables formerly given Assuming for the Doab generally the 
average results on the Eastern Jumna canal, we find that the 
land revenue m districts irrigated by canals exceeds that in 
districts not so irrigated by Bs 453 per square mile Now the 
area, which will come under the influence of the Ganges canal, 
amounts to 4,500,000 acres, or very nearly 5,312 square miles 
The increase of land revenue would accordingly be as follows 
6812 square miles, at Bs 463 per mile Bs. 24,06,536 

The total pecuniary returns, direct and indirect, would 
therefore be Bs 40,44,836, or nearly 4^00,000 per annum. 

From experience on existing canals, and assuming as the 
standard of comparison the Eastern Jumna canal, the most 
expensive of the wnole, the annual outlay for the ordinary 
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repairB, aod the regular estabiiehmeute of the Cknges canal, 
18 eBtimated at rerj nearly Rupees 4»00,000, or ^£40,000. For 
increased expenses in the Civil departments a filler sum 
of ;£ 10,000 per annum may be allowed 

The net revenue from the canal when in full operation would 
therefore amount to j£850,000 per annum, which gives a return 
on the invested capital (amounting to £1,250,000,) of 28 per cent. 
This very favourable result is by no means an exaggerated one 
It 18 less by 8 per cent than the actual returns on the Western 
Jumna canal, and more by only 4 per cent than those of the 
Eastern Jumna canal 

We have already shown that neither of these works has yot 
attained its maximum , and, even with all the improvements that 
can be effected in them, they must still continue inferior to the 
Ganges canal in the arrangements for distnbuting and econo* 
miBing their respective supplies of water Such considera- 
tions^ therefore, warrant us m considering the results just given 
as moderate Our personal conviction is, that when this great 
canal has attained its highest state of development, it will secure 
to the state a total revenue of little less than half a million ster* 
Img per annum 

The benefits which will be secured to the community by the 
execution of the canal are in no wise infenor to those de- 
nved by the Government In exemplification of the former 
we must now give a few details, and, first, of the value of agn- 
cultural produce, which will be placed beyond all risk of injury 
from inadequate supplies, or the total failure of ram From tables 
now before us, showing Ihe proportions of the different kinds of 
crops cultivated on existing canals, we have formed the esti* 
mate given below — 

KHURIF CROPS 

Proportion of Sugar, Indigo, &o ^th of the whole 
„ of Cotton, -^th „ 

„ of Bice and Sundries n 

ROBBI CROPS 

ff of Wheat, Barley, &o j^ths „ 

Assuming these proportions as approximate for the whole 
Doab, we have the following results, the rates per acre bang the 
same as given with confidence by Major Baker, and employed 
in our corresponding estimates for the Eastern and Western 
Jumna canals 

Calculation of the gross value of crops which will be secured 
from injury m fumno seasons by the grand Ganges canal — 
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KHURIF CBOFS 


560.000 acres 

155.000 „ 

376.000 „ 

of Sugar and Indigo, at Bs. 80 per acre 

of Cotton, at Bb. 48 per acre 

of Hioe and Sundnes, at Rs 88^ per ooze 

9,00,00,000 

00,00,000 

1,44,87^00 


RUBBl CBOPS 


760,000 „ 

of Wheat, Barley, Ao , at Bs 48 per acre 

8,60,00,000 

15,00,000 

Total 

7,04,87,500 


Of this sum (upwards of 7^ millions sterling per annum) about 
one- tenth will return to Goyernment in the form of land and water- 
rent> while the remainder will be the property of the agncultoral 
community It is needless to dwell on the importance of placing 
property, equal to between one fifth and one sixth of the value of 
the agnoultural produce of tlie entire Presidency of Agra, beyond 
$he influence of the seasons, and of insunng to the cultiyatora, 
under all circumstances, a certain return for their labour The 
influence of the canal on the improvement of the Doab must 
necessarily be immense This great tract will become the garden 
of the North Western Provinces , and we shall bear no more of 
those devastating famines, which have hitherto swept aoross it, 
bringing physicd wretchedness and moral degradation in their 
train 

In addition to the certainty of returns, the actual produce of 
irrigated land exceeds matenally that of laud unimgated From 
data collected during the progress of the revenue survey, it 
appears that the excess on irrigated over unimgated land may 
be taken for the Rubbl, or cold weather crops, as being about 
650 lbs per acre for wheat, and about 7fl0 lbs for barley As- 
suming the average of these for the general excess, we have the 
following estimate of the increase of produce due to the existence 
of the canal 750,000 acres under Bubbl crops will amount 
at 040 lbs per aero, to 480,000,000 lbs. 

The value of this increase, allowing the market rate to be one 
maund, or 80 lbs per rupee, would amount to Bupees 60,00,000, 
or ^600,000 per annum 

We have not data sufficient to enable us to estimate in detail 
the increase on the Khurff crops, but considering that this season, 
including as it does Sugar, Indigo, and Cotton, is by far the 
most profitable to tlie cultivator, and that irrigation exercises an 
equally beneficial effect upon it, as upon the produce of the Bub- 
bf, we may with great safety conclude that the increase daring 
the Khurif will be at least equal to that during the Eabl^ 
Hence total increase of the value of the produce would 
amount to J£l, 1200, 000 per annum, a sum nearly equal to the 
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total capital invested in tbe canal Our results under this head 
are again mnoh lower than those given fay Colonel Oautley, in 
para 8 of the preface to his first report bnt the oalonlations 
shown there are evidendv affected by the error as to the capabi- 
lities of the canal for the irrigation previously alluded to, and 
require to he reduced in consequence 
A farther source of benefit to the community will be found in 
the reduce^ cost of canal, as compared with well, imgation The 
average area irrigable by one masonry well is ten acres , and to 
bnng under irrigation a tract of country, equal to that which will 
be watered by the Ganges canal, would consequently require 

150,000 wells Estimating the cost of each of these at Bs 200, 
the total capital required for their construction would amount 
to Bs 8,00,00,000, or ;03, 000,000 — being considerably more than 
twice tbe sum necessary for the Ganges canal, with all its works 
for supply and distribution of water The above sum of three 
millions only provides the water to distribute it, the labour of 
two able-bodied men and eight bullocks is required for each well, 
together with machinery for raising the supply to the surface 
To provide bullocks for working 150,000 wells would cost 
Es 90,00,000, or £ 900,000 , and, allowing £ 1 00,000 more for 
machinery, it appears that to provide well irrigation for 1,600,000 
acres would require a capital of £ 4,000,000 
The annual expenses for irrigation may be estimated as fol- 
lows — 


800,000 men, at Bs. 30 per annum 

1,200,000 bullocks, at Bs 12 per annum 
10 per cent on total capital 


Bs 90 00,000 
„ 1,44,00,000 
„ 40,00,000 


Total annual expense of well irrigation for 1,600,000 > tj ^ 
a«res, ^ ’ ’ J Bs 2,74,00,000 

Let 118 now contrast the above with the cost of canal irrigation 
We will suppose that, as on existing canals, the cultivators bear 
all expenses of constructing and maintaiuing the principal water 
courses, or Bajbuhas We formerly stated, while disoussing 
tbe Bajbuha system of the Eastern Jumna canal, that the origi- 
nal cost of these works amounted to Bs 2}, and the annual ex- 
penses to 5 annas per acre The capital required would con- 
sequently be Bs 87,50,000, or £ 876,000 The annual ex 
penses would be as follows — 

Government water rent, at B 1 per acre • 16,00,000 

Water-course repairs, at R. ^ 6,00,000 

30,000 lads, at Bs 24 per annum 7,20,000 

10 per cent interest on capital 8,75,000 


Total annual expense of canal irrigation for 1,600,000 acres, Bs 20,96,000 
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By ooxnpanng these oaloulationa it wUl be appaient, tlmt well 
imgation la upwards of thirteen times more ezpensire than im-' 
gation from canals , and, as one or other of these methods most 
be had recourse to, if oultivation is to be secured from the efbots 
of drought, there can be very httle question as to which is to be 
preferred The saving to the agnoultural community from hav- 
ing means of canal irrigation at its command will be nearly 
millions sterling per annum We have considered it necessary 
to enter m some little detail on this point, because a mistaken 
idea has been entertained, that, if the funds appropriated to the 
Ganges canal had been applied to the construction of wells, the 
results would have been equally, if not more, favourable to the 
cultivators, these, however, on existing canals give the best possi- 
ble proof of their own views on the question, by abandoning at 
once their wells, and incurring willingly all the expenses re- 
quired for providing their lands with water from the canals 

We have not the means of shewing in any numerical form the 
advantages which would result to the commercial community by 
means of easy transport furnished by the mam canal and its 
branches When however it is borne m mind that the canal 
runs oentncallv through the Doab, oonnecting all its important 
marts, that Us branches diverge to the ngbt and left of the 
centre hne , and that (taking altogether) an internal navigation, 
having connecting points witli the two great nvers of the Doab, 
nearly 000 miles in length, will be pro\ided, it is certain that 
great facilities for commerce must be secured The true com- 
mercial way 18 of course the Bail road , but in subordination to 
this (and a navigable canal of irrigation can never be other than 
a mere auxiliary to the Bail) the Ganges canal will perform an 
important part in stimulating the commercial progress of the 
districts through which it will be carried 

We have now, we believe, sufficiently illustrated the benefits 
which will be secured to the state and the community from the 
execution of this grand canal We have shown that it will add 
to the revenue of the Government the sum of £ 350,000 per 
annum , that it will protect from the risk of famine a tract of 
country, containing upwards of 1 1,000,000 acres, inhabited by 
nearly 6^ mihons of souls, and paving to the state an annuel 
land revenue of nearly d61, 800,000 It has farther been shown 
that, m the event of a failure of the ordinary rains, agricultural 
property to the value of Tj* millions sterling would be seotued 
to the community , that an increase in the produce of the land, 
valued at JSl,d00,000 per annum, would be obtained , and iha^ 
as compared with the only other available method of irrigation, 
a saving of expense to the amount of millioDs annoally 
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would be eflbcted. In view of results suoh as theses and feeling 
that the hope of their realization is warranted by oil past expe 
rienoe on existing canals, we may be forgiven some enthusiasm 
in oar advocacy of a project so important 
It only remains for us now to take into consideration the 
objections to the Ganges canal, which from time to time have 
been advanced by parties' unfavourable to the work 
The first, and hj far the most important, of these is the effect 
on the navigation of the River Ganges, which will be produced 
by the abstraction at Hurdwar of so large a portion of the 
stream, as 6,750 out of 8,000 cubic feet per second 

To guide us in the discussion of this question, we have the 
results of an experience of the canals of the Jumna, extending 
over more than twenty five years , and, as the relations of the 
nvers Jumna and Ganges to their respective canals are strictly 
analogous, we may, with confidence, predicate of the one what- 
ever has been established by observation of the other The two 
rivers differ only in magnitude The physical circumstances 
regulating tlieir respective supplies are strictly similar The 
geological structure of their beds is the same They originate 
in the same snowy range, and have their volumes affected to 
similar extents, and at the same ames, by the ordinary influence 
of the season Wo could desire no firmer basis therefore for 
inductions regarding the results of the Ganges canal, than the 
facts furnished to us by our experience of the canals of the 
Jumna To the influence of these latter on the volume of 
their supplying river we must therefore first give our attention 
To all familiar with the phenomena of the Himalayan nvers 
It 18 well known, that, independently of the increase of volume 
due to the periodic rams, which in oidinary seasons is expe- 
nenced from July till November, the melting of the snow, 
during the months of April, May, and June, exercises a most per 
ceptible influence on their supply On the canals of the Jumna 
all anxiety regarding the supply ceases m April, when the nver 
begins to rise This nse continues to increase steadily until the 
rainy season commences, when the increase of supply is so 
great, that the abstraction of the water required for the canals 
produces no perceptible effect on the nver The whole of the 
canal bonds are then swept away , and the great object of the 
executive ofifioers is to keep the flood waters as much as possi- 
ble to the bed of the nver 

The effect of the canals on the navigation of the Jumna, 
whatever that effect may be, is therefore restnoted to four 
months out of twelve, or from December to March inclusive 
Dunng these four months it is occasionally necessary to 
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abstraot the entire visible stream ibriheaupply of the eanals, 
and, for eight or ten miles below ttte bunds, or embanlmateiits 
employed for the purpose, the bed is dry Beyond this distance 
water appears , and, by the time the river has reached the lab’’ 
tude of Saharunpdr, it has become a deep unfordable streamj 
with a considerable velocity of current 
The explanation of this singular result, observed in greater 
or less degree in all the streams which traverse the tract of 
country under the Siwalic Hills, both east and west of the Ganges, 
is not difficult From sections exposed by wells sunk in the 
vicinity of the Jumna, it is evident that the bed of the rivex 
IS composed of a porous, readily permeable, stratum of shingle, 
resting upon olay, or clay sand, which is comparatively imper- 
vious The upper, or shingle, stratum is thoroughly saturated 
with water to a depth, which, from sections we have observed, 
may be estimated at from sixty to eighty feet The slope of 
the bed for the first ten miles from the lower hills is excessive, 
and there is oonsequently a oonsiderable under-current through 
die shmgle bed The volume of the river may therefore be 
regarded as consisting of two separate parts Ist, the visible 
stream over the shingle bed and, 2nd, the invisible, or under, 
stream through the shingle bed The canal bimds affect only the 
former , and it is the latter, which makes its appearance, when, at 
the lower levels of the nvcr s course, the substratum of clay out- 
crops, and the porous shingle bed terminates The under-ourrent 
IS thus thrown to the surface, and constitutes the main body of 
the river, and, with the additions it receives from affluents, is the 
volume available for navigation during the months of minimum 
supply 

Data are available from which a fair approximate estimate may 
be formed of the amount of this supply The discharge of the 
Jumna at the canal heads, when measured in February, 1842, was 
found, as we formerly stated, to amount to 8,489 cubic feet per 
second 

The maximum discharge of the canals was at the same time 
ascertained to be 2,8 Id oubio feet per second , but, as we believe 
^e supply of the Eastern Jumna canal has of late years been 
somewhat increased, we assume the maximum canal discharge to 
be 8,000 cubic feet per second Until the river therefore faUs to 
^18 extent, it is not necessary to close the bunds, and to abstract 
Its whole supply 

The Jumna, when it was measured at Agra by Colonel Oantley 
during Its period of mimmum discharge, and when the cana^ 
were in full operauon, was found to contain 2,061 onbio feet par 
second, of wluoh 200 cubic feet were derived from the Hindun, 

Y 
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tiho solitary affluent of the Jumna between the lower hills and 
Agra, which carries a perennial snp^^y Hence there remain at 
Agra 1,661 cubic feet per second, as the product of peroolation 
through the shingle bed of the stream, escape water from the 
oanids, and dramas from lands under inngation That this latter 
Item 18 not altogewer unimportant may be inferred from the fact, 
that, owing solely to the sinking of the canal water into the 
ground, the sur&oe level of the wells in many parts of the Wes- 
tern Jumna canals has been raised no less than 60 feet 

Now with the supply above specified of 2,061 cubic feet per 
second, it is an unquestionable fact that the Jumna continues to 
be a line of commercial traffic of the highest importance end 
utility It IS navigable for eight months of the year with 
facihty for boats ranging from 500 to 1,000 niaunds burthen , 
dunng the remaining four months, it is still navigable, but 
with difficulties due, not to any want of water, but to the fruity 
distnbution of it in certain spots along the nver s course That 
the removal of these obstacles, by the apphcation of the skill and 
funds at the command of Government, would matenally facilitate 
the navigation, is undeniable That their existence is very preju- 
dicial to the commerce of the country would be a rash inference, 
when we find Government, not usually indifferent to commercial 
detenoration, doing little or nothing in the matter The true state 
of the case is, that nearly the whole commerce, of which the 
Jumna is the nver way, is earned on dunng those months of 
the year, when the infiuenoe of the rains, or of the melting of 
the snows m the Himalayas, is felt, and that the practical 
inconvemenoe, expenenced during the months of minimum 
supply, has not been suoh as to cause any injury to the commerce 
of the country, or to attract the attention of Government in ear- 
nest to the subject No one, indeed, can see the crowd of boats 
moored off Agra at nearly all seasons, and yet have any serious 
misgivings as to the infiuenoe of the canals on the navigation of 
the river> 

The general conclusion therefore at which we amve is, that 
after the Jumna has received the very worst treatment possible, 
after its whole visible stream at its debouchement from the hills 
has been abstracted for purposes of irrigation, after the larger 
proportion of the water thus drawn off has been thrown on a tract 
of country, draining into the valley of the Sutlej, and thus lost 
to the Jumna , while no efforts, worthy of being mentioned, have 
been made to improve its capabilities for navigation , and, while 
Its volume is increased by but a solitary and insignificant afflu- 
ent, the nver still mamtams its character as a navigable hoe 
of admitted volume, as high as Agra, or Mattra^ danng the 
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yoltf , tnd even to DeUu dunng, and for aoua timo aftov iho 
rainy season If we are able to show that m every reapeot the 
eiroumstanoes of the Ganges will be more favorable dum those 
of the Jumna now are, we may fiirly, it is believed, oonolndcv 
that the execution of the Ganges canal will not be found to 
affect prejudicially the navigation of the nver, below that point 
at which a provision is made for such a contingency 
Beanng the preceding statements in mind, let us now there-^ 
fore direct our attention to the Ganges 
The proportion of the supply of the Jumna due to percolation 
has been stated at 1661 cubic feet per second On the Ganges, 
supposing the entire visible stream at Hurdwar to be abstracted, 
and neglecting for the present all increase of volume from 
affluents, the proportion is determined as below 
8489 1861 , 8000 4267 

or, to express this result in words, the Ganges at a point in its 
course, corresponding to the position of Agra on the Jumna, 
would have, from percolation, a discharge equal to 4 267 oubio 
feet per second, being 778 cubic feet more than the total mea- 
sured discharge of the Jumna m the cold season, before any of 
Its water has been drawn off for the canals The position of 
Futteyghur on the Ganges corresponds very closely with that of 
Agra on the Jumna, and to the condition of the nver at Uiat 
place the above statement is applicable 
We have supposed the whole visible stream at Hurdwar to be 
abstracted , but it is not intended that it should be so The esti- 
mated discharge of the Ganges canal being 6,750 cubic feet 
per second, the surplus, amounting to 1,250 cubic feet, would 
consequently be added to the under-current, raising the dis- 
charge at Futteyghur to 5,517 cubic feet per second 

The tributaries of the Ganges between Hurdwar and Futtey- 
ghur, or Gawnpdr, the Gangetic terminus of the canal, ore 
numerous, and some of them important The following give a 
perennial supply to the river 

The Bh4t Nudi, and the Turn 1 The Ramgnnga. 

f tnarthy ) tiacts of the Gan > The Yai Wunador 

gee Ehadir J The Ibuu» 

The Faat Eali Nudu 

Measurements of the actual discharges of these streams have 
not been made, except m the case of Bamgunga, which, im- 
mediately under the Hills, was found to have a discharge of 602 
cubic feet per second Its volume is desonbed by laeut Jones 
of the Engineers, as rapidly increasing below the point at which 
his measurements were made Two tnbutanes to the stream 
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were iuea8ured« and iheii united Yolnme was fband to be 007 
enbio feet Other tnbntaries are mentioned as affor^ng a peren- 
nial snpply , but they were not measured. It appears therefore 
probable that the Bamgunga alone inoreasea the supply of the 
Ganges by about 2,000 oubio feet per second , and, supposing 
that the total volume of the other tnbutaries amounts only 
to 500 cubic feet — a very low estimate— we hud the discharge 
of the Ganges at Futteyghur, or Cawnpdr, to be 7,517 per 
second. 

It must farther be remembered, that the whole of the water 
taken off at Hurdwar will not be lost to the Ganges, a portion 
will be returned by the canal escapes, mills, &o , and another por- 
tion by the percolation through the soil These we do not attempt 
to estimate numencally , but the latter will certainly exceed 
materially that returning to the Jumna from the canals of the 
river 

We wish It to be understood that we are far from desiring to 
insist on the ngid accuracy of the preceding details We give 
them as approximations founded on the best available data, and 
as much preferable to mere statements of opinion 

Making an ample allowance for the possible diminution of 
the supply from the tnbutaries on the left bank on the Ganges, 
by the execution of the projects now before Government for the 
extension of imgation m Eohilkund, we still find, that the dis- 
charge of the river at Futteyghur will be nearly three times that 
of the Jumna at Agra Now although the bed of the Ganges is 
throughout much wider than that of the Jumna, }et the por 
tions occupied as channels for the streams during the cold 
season in both nvers bear but a small ratio to the total widths 
These cold weather channels, formed as they are in sandy beds, 
are proportional in extent to the volumes of water they have to 
discharge, and they readily accommodate themselves to these 
The capabilities of the two rivers for navigation would there- 
fore be m the ratio of the quantities of water discharged by 
them, supposing them to continue in their natural state , and 
hence it may be inferred that the Ganges at Futteyghur will, 
after the execution of the Ganges can^s, be navigable with 
considerably greater facility than the Jumna now is at Agra 
But at Agra, as we before showed, the Jumna is a navigable 
stream of great importance and value , and therefore we conclude 
that, at Futteyghur, the Ganges will be available for traffic to 
nearly the same extent that it now is 

From Futteyghur, or Oawnpfir, to Sukertal, the most northerly 
point to which boats now reach, the navigation of the Ganges 
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Will probably be iDjured for foarmonthe out of twelro IQ^en 
at present the navigation between these points during ^ eokl 
season is very precanoas, and the extent of trafho very limited 
It must therefore be expected that the withdrawal of T-Sths of 
the visible stream at Hurdwar will add to the existing diffi* 
culties , andj should experienoe establish this, a fair claim will 
exist on the Government to devote some portion of the re* 
sources, which the canal will furnisbj to the improvement of the 
nver as a navigable line 

It being admitted that, north of Cawnphr, the river will 
suffer m the first instance from the withdrawal of the canal 
supply. It must now be stated that, so far as the traflSo of the 
nght bank is concerned, the canal itself will furnish a line of 
navigation much superior in facility of transit, safety, and eco- 
nomy to that now afforded by the river In addition to 
the mam line from Cawnpfir to Hurdwar, the net work of in- 
ternal navigation, formed by the large branches of the canal, 
will supply, to the import and export trade of the Doab, accom- 
modation for exceeding that now given by the river And, 
should a navigable line be established to the Jumna near 
Oalpi, or some other favourable point, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the Ganges canal will proie a boon of the 
highest order to the oommerce, as well as to the agnciilture of the 
country 

The objection to the canal, on the score of the injury it will 
inflict on the navigation of the Ganges, therefore resolves itself 
into the fact, that for one third of the }ear the inhabitants of the 
villages (for there are no large towns or marts) on the left bank 
of the river from Futteyghur to Gurmuktesur, a distance of 
about 160 miles, will have their present imperfect means of 
transport rendered somewhat more imperfect The ultimate 
result however even here may be beneficial, should attention 
be directed to the remoial of those obstacles which impede the 
navigation On the Ganges nothing whatever has yet been 
done to regulate the supply of water, or to improve the channel 
during the cold season It is not want of water that is com- 
plained of There is abundant volume for the supply of a 
navigable stream , what is required is, to prevent this water 
spreading into wide shallows , and to restrict it to a bed of such 
dimensions, as that sufficient depth and velocity of current 
may be secured It is not to be supposed that, with an adequate 
supply of water, an easily manageable bed, and liberal support 
from Government, the Corps of Engmeers will fail to find the 
prootical skill necessary to acoomplish the object aimed at 
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iDoarrjiDg lOtoefiTeotanj great public work, it » alaraj^ 
expected that acme existing latereats will eoffen We hare 
now ahown that^ in the case of the Oanges canab this injoiy 
u the least possible, viewing matters at their worst ; 
while, looking on them at their beet, the anticipated injoiT 
may be the source of great ultimate benefit The question u 
one of companson , and when the advantages and disadvantages 
of the canal are fully contrasted, there can be but little, if any, 
hesitation in assigning an immense snpenonty to the former 

In a case like the present, where the ailment la of neoes* 
sity analogical, authonty may be quoted with effect, and, when 
we find that all those officers, who have devoted their pro* 
fesaional lives to the study of Indian Hydraulics, are unani* 
mously in favour of the execution of the oannl, we cannot 
but admit that Government has acted wisely and well m over- 
ruling the olyections that have been advanced. The opinions 
of Colonels Colvin, Abbott, and Cautley, of Major Baker and 
others of more limited expenence, who have carefully examin- 
ed the question in all its bearings, have been recorded in 
advocacy of the project. There is no difference of opinion as 
to the influence of the canal on the navigation of the Ganges 
below Cawnpfir Above that point, the effect of the canal 
is variously estimated by different parties. What has already 
been stated will show that different estimates regarding this 
point are of very little importance 

The question has hitherto been regarded as between the 
river and the canal but, to dispose of a second objection, we 
must as briefly as possible consider it os between the canal and 
the railway The appropriation of resources to the oonstruo- 
tionof the canal, which for commercial purposes might have 
been so much better applied to promoting railways, nos been 
condemned 

Had the alteration of the original design, directed by Lord 
Ellenbonrgb, been corned into effect, and had the Ganges canal 
been made pnmonly a canal of navigation, the objection above 
stated would have been pertinent and irrefutable To construct 
a canal for commercial purposes, when a railway is available, is 
wilfully to cost aside the improvements provided to our hands. 
It IS to fall behind, not to keep pace with, the spint of the 
times , to BubsUtute for a first, a second rate means of com- 
mercial progress But the Ganges canal is primarily an agn- 
cultural, not a commercial, work, and, in its first capacity, no 
development of the radwaj system can, in the slightest denee, 
replace its functions, or diinmisli its utility The agncuiture 



0f the North Weatem Fitmooea moat eontnne to be dependent 
on imgetion, natnrel or ertiBoiah however exte&nveljr the boa 
ways may be apread over the land and the sfireatio popii!itHm» 
the bulk of the oommmniyt can never derive from railways that 
immnnity from famme, wmeh the canal is calculated to secare 
for them Zt is not by pouring the superabundant produce of 
more favoured localities into these provinces, that mmne can 
be prevented Even m the worst cases on record, there was no 
reason to suppose that food did not exist It was the means 
of purchasing this food that were wanting, in consequence of the 
utter annihilation of the resources of the agncultural comma* 
nity« We may illustrate this by an example our famines are 
anoloffoos to that of Ireland a failure of the periodic rams is to 
the inhabitant of these provinces what the Potato-disease was to 
the Irish , and, as in the latter case, an open seaboard and an 
unlimited freedom of importation would of themselves have 
done nothing to alleviate the distress experienced, so in the 
former the most perfect facility of transit would be found use* 
less* In both instances money has to be supplied m exchange 
for that labour which is usually devoted to tillage , and pubho 
works, in too many instances most expensive and unprofitable, 
have to be camea on with the resources of the state. For a 
Government to undertake to find work and food for several 
millions of starving people is at all times an appalbng, and 
never a perfectly successful, task It is to obviate the neces- 
sity for this, m the populous provinces of the Doab, that 
the Grand canal is desired , and it will effect its object m 
the most natural and benefioial manner, by seonnng to the 
people the power of profitably employmg their labour on their 
own lands, even should the rams from heaven fail them In 
its peculiar and primary relations to agriculture, no railway 
can therefore ever become a substitute for the canal 

Navigation is a secondary object , and the proportion of tbe 
entire cost of the canal, which is applied to rendenng it an 
easdy navigable line, is very insignificant, not exceeding a 
twentieth part of the whole. We do not think therefore that 
to employ this small proportion of the estimated amount ficr 
eommeroial purposes can be deemed any misappropnation of 
our resources. 

Navigable canals of imgation and railways should never 
be exhibited as antagomstio works. They are not so in any 
way whatever They occupy contiguous, but independent, 
provinces, Lnked together however m the most intimate rela- 
tions of mutual support and aid. The one cannot attam 
its fullest development wiUioat the co operation of the other, 
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snd, altiioiigh of the two the oantd is oertsioly the more la- 
dependent, yet its influenoe on the prosperity of the country 
would greatly enhanced by the existence of its auter 
work. 

To all interested in the progress of Indian railways the 
execution of the Ganges canal ought therefore to be an ob- 
ject of importance, since as long os the staple products of 
the land continue at the merc^ of the seasons, so long must 
the returns from the rail participate in the like inseounty 
In extreme cases, there would be no produce to transport, no 
means to purchase the goods the rail might bring, and no pas- 
sengers to carry , and the income of the shareholders must 
of necessity cease for the time, to be recovered only after 
the long felt effects of such devastating visitations bad passed 
away The community of interests, and the proper relative 
positions of the canal and the railway may now, we hope, 
be understood, and the advocates of each may see that they 
may with propnety give hearty support to the other 

A third, and the last, objection, which has been made to the 
canal, is based on the supposed insalubrity of irrigation, as 
exemplified in parts of the existing canals of the Jumna. 
This question has received at the hands of the committee, ap- 
pointed by Government for the special purpose of investigat- 
ing it, an examination so careful and elaborate that we can 
have no difficulty in forming an opinion upon it 

The essence of the question appears to us to consist in 
determining whether, or not, there is in the use of canal irn^a- 
tion ** per se ^ any thing necessarily and essentially productive 
of sickness. If there is, then every village using canal water 
ought to exhibit proof of insalubrity, proportionate to the 
extent of its irrigation. If there is not, then the sickness, 
which has certainly been caused in parts of existing canals, 
must arise from other causes than the mere use of canal irriga- 
tion To ascertain these causes, and, m the construction of a 
new canal, to avoid them, would admit of irrigation being 
employed without any consequent sickness 

Turning now to the mass facts so laboriously collected by 
the committee, we find it established beyond the possibility 
of denial by numerous examples on the canals east and 
west of the Jumna, by the results of tnedioal examinations 
in the irrigated districts of Ajmir and Inbairwara, and by 
a comparison of the general rates of sickness with the extent 
of irnga^n, that ms^ubrity is not qf wcesnty a oonsequenoe 
of the employment of canu water Thu point being admit- 
ted, It remams to determine the causes of sickness on portions 
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canals, and to ascertaia wheUier thew are irreme* 

diable 

The grand source of insalabrity on the Jnmna canals was 
found to be imperfection of surhice drainage, conjoined with 
stiff and retentive soil We have already had occasion to state, 
that, in the oonstmotion of these canals, no attention was 
given to the maintenance of the natu^ dmin^ of the 
country The system of our Mahommedan predecessors was 
in the first mstanoe adopted without modification , and, as no 
complaints of this were made, it was many years before its 
imperfections forced themselves into notice. We now find that, 
in almost exact proportion to the degree in which existing 
canals interfere with free drainage, is the intensity with which 
sickness is developed , and that, os such dramage is maintained 
free and unimpeded, so does canal irrigation become less and 
less objectionable 

Now the Ganges canal has been projected with the fullest 
knowledge of the evils which have exhibited themselves on 
the canms of the Jumna, and every precaution, which exten- 
sive experience could suggest, for maintaining the drainage of 
the country in its natural state, and for improving it m locali- 
ties where such state was imperfect, has been adopted The 
precautions recommended by the committee are as follow 

1st. That the Ganges canal be kept as much as possible 
within soil, that is, that its ordinary surface level should be 
below that of the country 

2nd That the earth, wanted to complete embankments, be 
never obtained from excavations made outside the canal, except 
in such localities as will readily admit of drainage* 

3d That the canal and its branches be taken as much as 
possible along the water shed line of the country, so as not 
to interfere with diainnge , and m all cases, where such inter- 
ference may be unavoidable, that the executive officers be 
instructed to provide otherwise for the drainage 

4th That masonry drains be constructed under Bajbnhas, or 
bridge ramps, whenever these cross the drama^ of the country 

5tb That no private water courses be ^owed, but that 
irrigation be practised exclusively from Kajbuhos, or mam 
water-courses 

6th That irrigation be prohibited within five miles of a 
military station, and within one or two miles of large native 
towns, 

7 th. That in deanng embankments, the grass, weed^ &0, 
be not suffered to rot on the ground , but that they be burned 
as soon as possible after tlicy ore cut 


z 
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8tfa That irrigation be prohibited altogether in localities, 
which appear natarallj to possess a malanons character 
These precautions meet the chief diffionlties of the case, 
and, m some particulars, are perhaps earned further tiian is 
absolutely necessary This however, if it be an error, is a 
safe one, and can readily be corrected, should ezpenence prove 
correction to be necessary 

Appeqdiz £ to Colonel Cautley's second report on the Gan- 
ges canal is devoted to this same question of drainage, and the 
details of the system, whereby this officer proposes to combine 
general drainage with irrigation and navigation, are given at 
length. They are based on the estabhsbed topographical fea- 
tures of the country, and must be efficient. 

From the foregoing considerations it is therefore evident, 
that to conclude from the admitted sickness in parts of 
the districts under the influence of the J umua canals, tnat like 
sickness must follow the opening of the Ganges canal, would 
be false reasonmg The ciroumstanoes of the two cases differ 
so very matenally, that all analogy between them fails , and we 
feel justified m adopting the general conclusion arrived at by 
the Medical Committee, whi^ cannot be better expressed than 
in their own words 

** In the course of our enquiries,” they observe, on existing 

* canals, we have found salubrity to depend m a great measure 
' on the nature of the soil, and the efficiency of the surface 

* drainage In the districts, which it is proposed to irrigate, the 

* obvious geographical features of the country enable us to pro- 

* nounce with some confidence, that an efficient dromage, if not 

* everywhere existing, is at least generally attainable On the 
' proposed line of the canal irom Roorkhi to Meerut, we ob- 

* served the soil to be light and friable , but, without an extend- 

* ed examination, we cannot pronounce what proportion of the 
^ remaming districts of the Doab is characterized by similar 

* soil It can scarcely be hoped that, in the whole length of 

* the canal, and it^ proposed branches, some localities wul not 

* be met with, naturally and irremediably unfavourable to im- 

* gation, and iif which disease, analogous to that found on the 

* existing canals, may not be expected to develope itself On the 

* other hand, if attention to drainage be made an absolute oon- 

* dition of participation in the benefits of the canal, an improve- 
‘ ment, rather than a detenoration, of the general salubrity may 
' in many instances follow the introduction of canal imjgation. 

* On the whole we consider ourselves warranted in antimjratmg 

* on the Ganges canal a far less amount of contingent evu than 

* has been expenenced on those of the Jumna, which were 
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* ongtnallj oonstnioted without referenoe to rnauj unportent 

* points, which have been especially kept m view lo proieotiJig 

* the present work*” 

By this summary, remembering the broad basis of foots on 
which It rests, we may consider the objection to the Ganges 
canal on sanitory grounds to be fairly disposed of and we may 
add, that the opmions of the committee would certainly receire 
the cordial support of the agncultural population, who, except 
in seasons of epidemics, when bad loc^ities on the canals are 
made much worse than usual, are found to show singularlpr 
little sympathy with our anxiety to secure the salubrity of their 
towns and yilLugea. They remind one of the corporation of 
London, by their horror of sanitory regulations, and their respect 
for the Tested nghts of disease and filth In the midst of all 
this however, we hare the testimony of the committee, that dur- 
ing their researches, they observed no obvious bad effects on the 
adult population The men generally,” th^ remark, ** look 
beaitbv, happy, and thriving and, on the Western J umna ca* 
nals, the villagers were found to be better clothed, better housed^ 
and exhibiting greater appearances of wealth and comfort, than 
those not on the canals It is only at the close of the rams that 
the people suffer , and it is only in some of the worst localities 
that the effects of their sufferings continue for any length of 
tune. During the cold season there is no sickness attributable 
to the canals, and the whole canal districts then exhibit a scene 
of agncultural activity and prosperity of the most cheenng kind 
The following remark by Dr Dempstci will explam how it is 
that a considerable development of organic disease amon^ the 
people IS consistent with the physical condition above descnbed* 
The test selected by this able officer to secure for the researches of 
the Committee a more satisfactory and certain basis than native 
oral testimony, was enlargement of the spleen, which is admitted 
by medical authonties to oe a very constant, if not an invariable, 
sequela of malanous fever Treating of the infiuence of this 
disease on the material condition of the people. Dr Dempster 
remarks ** Enlargement of the spleen is the least formidable 
of all organic dueaaes of the viscera, and is chiefiy important ae 
the syml^l of another complamt, which generally has preceded, 
and may come after it. The lesser varieties, tohtck also form 
the great mcae of the cases registered, may consist with every 
outward appearance of health and vigour In most places 
where the disease is common, some strikingly healthy looking 
men and children were found with decided enlargement of the 
spleen But the larger varieties, of which but a comparatwelg 
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iwiall number are retorded^ were JismXlj aecompamed with a 
sickly (oneheotio) 4ispeet.’’ 

That Gloveniment entertains a due sense of the responsibi- 
hty, which the suoeeBS of the canalB, as financial measures^ has 
laid it under, to rexnove as much as is now practicable the 
causes of Biokness, is sufficiently OYidenced by the liberal sup- 
port it gives to all projects, which have for their objects tne 
improvement of the drainage, or the distribution of the water 
in irrigated distncts , and w e have no doubt that the works 
already executed, and the still greater works yet to be executed, 
will in a few years lead to a manifest change for the better m 
even the worst of those localities, which now sufiSer from 
malanouB influence. 

It may be necessary, before leaving tins question, to remove 
an erroneons impression regarding the medical committee’s 
proceedings, wbion we have lieard expressed more fiequently 
than we snonld have thought possible It Km been matter 
of Burpnse to many that a medical committee should have 
systematically rejected the sick, who presented themselves for 
examination A moment’s consideration however of the com- 
mittee’s object will be sufficient to show, that, had they done 
otherwise, they must have vitiated their whole enquiry 

The object in view was to deteimine the relative salubrity 
of distncts, irrigated fiom canals or wells, or not irrigated at 
alL The beat way to have done this would of course have 
been to have examined, by means of some test applicable to al4 
the entire population of such districts This however being 
under the circumstances of the case a physical impossibility, 
the next best course was to take a given number indiBcnmiDately 
from each village as a sample of the population, and, by the 
results of the examination of these, to arrive at a fair approxi- 
mation to the sanitary condition of the whole Now had the 
sick, who offered themselves, been accepted, the sample would 
have been a false one , and the general conclusions must have 
been erroneous. As it was, individuals were selected from the 
mass without any knowledge being had of their actual condi- 
tion Volunteers were invariably rejected, and precautions 
were taken to insure the selection being a perfectV f&ii^ one, 
including without discrimination the sick and the healthy The 
inferences of the committee may therefore be received with 
confidence, not as being rigidly exact, but sufficiently so for 
every practical purpose. 

Tliat the introduction of irrigation over more than half the 
superficial area of the Doab will produce material climatio 
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ohsoffes IS to be expected» and to these the native popuiatioii 
will be found, as under like oiroumstAaoes elsewhere to adapt 
themselves. What the preeise nature and extent of these 
changes may be, we cannot a priori*^ determine, from want 
of the requisite data, but their progress ought to be watched 
with care To do this, the first requisite is to obtain an exact 
knowledge of the present state of the climate in the distnct, 
which It 18 proposeu to im^te , and with this view, the impor- 
tance of having careful observations on the vanous climatic 
elements cannot be too earnestly urged. ^The Barometer, 
Thermometer, Hygrometer, and Ham -Guag^ught to be syste- 
matically observed, and data procured now, before the canal 
18 opened, for comparison after irrigation has been developed 
We fear that the Government does not properly appreciate the 
interest and importance of observations like these. It is how- 


ever certain, that if the opportunity of instituting them is 
allowed to pass unimproved, it will be a suluect of increasing 
regret to all who are interested in canals of uTigation, and of 
merited reproach to the Government, on whose attention the 
matter has been strongly pressed 

We have now examined and, we hope, satisfactorily dis- 
posed of, the only objections, whicli, to our knowledge, Lave 
been advanced against the project of the Ganges canal , and 
although the general question of the execution of this great 
work has already been decided by the Government, we nave 
thought it n^ht to discuss in considerable detail the grounds 
on which the resolution to proceed with the work has been 
founded Few will take the trouble of reading, and fewer 
Btdl of examining minutely, the elaborate but strictly pro- 
fessional reports of the projector and his associates Many, we 
beheve, would desire to have presented to them the essence of 
these reports, divested as much os possible of technicalities ; 
and this it has been our endeavour to give If, in some cases, 
we have strengthened convictions, or in others, removed doubts 
regarding the wisdom of carrying into effect this magnificent 
prmect, we shidl have had our reward 

The task we had prescribed to ourselves is now completed 
We have passed in review the entire system of irngation in 
Northern India , a system, the importance and extent of 
which are appreciated within but a limited circle in this coun- 
try, and not at all in England The best statistical work m 
our language, McCulloch’s Dictionary, full as it is to overfiow- 
ing of detads concerning the resources of almost every known 
land, dismiBses the irrigation canals of these provinces m a 
few Imes I Yet upon Siese works, when fully developed, will 
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depend the agnoultural prosperity of more than twelve milhons 
of men, public reveoue to the extent of neariy three millions, 
and produce of not leu annual value than ten millions sterling 
It 18 a common ** fa^on de parler** ill considered, however, 
and superficial, that, were we now to be dnven from this 
country, we should leave behind us no record of ouradminis 
tration that would survive for a century Yet five centuries 
were not snfiicient to obliterate the canals of Feroze, and these, 
as compared to the works of the British Government, were 
limited m extent,^|emporary m construction, and feeble in their 
power of resistance to the destroying hand of time Inter- 
woven as canals of irrigation are with the natural habits and 
feeling of the people, conducing bo directly as they do to the 
material prosperity of the land, we may feel auured that the 
intellect which desired, the hberahty that supported, and tlie 
skill that executed so many of these works, will hve long m 
the remembrance of a grateful people 

There are still many improvements to be effected , improve- 
ments in internal administration, in works, and above all and 
before all, in the direct relations of the canals to the agnoul- 
tural community, os connected with the systems of assess- 
ment and distribution of the waters These, we hope and 
believe, are certain to be executed in course of tune but it is 
not without some feelings of despondency that we oontem- 
plate all that and all that ought to be done, and then 
reflect on the means whereby it is to be accomplished The 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few” , and in 
this great want, the want of qualified men, we see the most 
senous obstacle to the complete development of the irrigation 
system of North Western India Were such men available, 
there is not a stream now running waste through these provinces, 
which might not be made a source of wealth to the state, and 
of increased prospenty to the people To no country in the 
world perhaps does the emphatic declaration of the famous 
Bnndly, that ** God meant rivers to feed canals,” apply more 
emphatically, than to those fertile and populous plains, which 
stretch away southwards from the Himalayas, in irregular 
forms between the 70tb and 84th parallels of longitude, and 
the 34th and 24th of latitude, and are traversed by the 
numerous nvers which flow from the great range These 
nvers in the upper portions of their courses are commercially 
useless , agnculturuly they are, or with skill might be made, 
invaluable. It would be the truest economy on the part of 
Government to increase the number of officers, qualified for 
duties in the irrigation department, and to employ them in 
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bnnging into me the whole of the Bvailable wateri whioh Pro* 
videnoe has 00 abandantlv provided It may perhaps be worth 
while to show very bneny what the loss to the state alone 
nmounts to, from neglect of this source of revenue. 

The total volume of water, which nu^ht be rendered available 
for irrigation within the British Provinces of Northem India, 
may be approximately estimated at 20,000 cubic feet per second. 
Now, of this quantity about one half is brought into beneficial 
employment by means of existing, or partially executed canals 
There are therefore left about 10,000 cubic feet per second 
now running waste to the sea, useless equally to the Govern- 
ment and the people As the annual discharge of each cubic 
foot of this volume is sufficient fur the actual watering of 218 
acres, the whole would suffice for a tract of country, contaming 
2,180,000 acres, and as the average water rent levied by 
Government amounts to Rs 1 per acre, the revenue from this 
source alone would be Bs. 21,80,000, or £218,000 per annum 
Farther, as the surface actually watered in irrigating villages 
bears to the whole area the average proportion of 1 to 4, and 
as the mcrease of land revenue due to nrigation is calculated 
on the latter, we should have an enhancement of the income 
of the state over a surface of country amounting to 8,720,000 
acres, or nearly 10,290 square miles, ^ow this enhtincement, 
at a rate of Rs. 350 per square mile, which is below the average 
of existing canals, amounts to Rs 36,01,500, or nearly £360,1 50 
Hence therefore the total loss sustained by Government, from 
failing to make due use of the water provided to its hands, 
amounts to Rs 57,81,000, or £578,150 per annum 

The means, necessary to secure this magnificent addition 
to the resources of the state, ore an expenditure of a capital of 
about two millions sterling, and the necessary increase m the 
number of engineers available for duties of this class. The 
successful results of such measures are no matters of theory 
We have given sufficient illustrations already of the returns 
from canals of irrigation to make it needless to dwell on the 
pomt now, and we accordingly leave our statements to work 
their own way 

At length we have done and nothing remains for us but to 
wish all success to those, who are, or may be, employed in the 
delightful task of diffusing the means of fertility over the face 
of the land With many of them our happietft thoughts and 
most pleasant memories are associated , and, in the prospect 
of an early separation, and a doubtful reunion, m e bid them all 
a hearty God speed in their work. 
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Art IV — 1 The Hv9tory of Ceylon, presented by Capt 
John Beheyro to the King of Portugal sn 1 685 , unth an 
Appendix, containing chapters illustrative of the past and 
present condition of the Island, by Qeorge Lee, Postmaster 
General of Ceylon 

Papers relative to the affairs of Ceylon, presented to Par^ 
liament, February, 1849 

If we fonn our opinions as to Ceylon from the boohs of our 
Sansknt sages, we must believe that the people there are a race 
of giants If, on the other hand, we trust to the newspaper press 
of 3ie island itself, we cannot escape the conviction that they 
ore pigmies— Lord Tomngton being their obnoxious Emperor, 
and Sir J E Tennent his Pnme Minister The Ceylon 
server proclaims that the Government does nothing right, the 
Ceylon Times that it does nothing wrong, while the more quiet 
Ceylon Examiner contents itself with discussions on political 
economy and literature, too high, wo should think, to be very 
profitable in Colombo Thus between the three every thing 
fiedls to the ground, except the bad feelings which they kindle 
and keep alive, and the bewilderment into which they throw 
those at a distance, who, like ourselves, desire only to discover 
the truth, and to do justice to all 

But if we turn to more intelligent and more intelligible 
sources of information, such as those which head this article, 
and put to ourselves the question, What is reollv doing 
in Ceylon ^ we obtain a very different result We find 
that a grand expenment has been made, and is now pro- 
gressing in that country, which may ultimately affect the destiny 
of all India , and, even as to Lord Tomngton s Government, we 
cannot help thinking, that it is very far from deserving that 
obloquy, which has been so recklessly cast upon it by its local 
assailants 

The grand experiment, to which we have alluded, is nothing 
less than the endeavour to supennduoe, in so far as Ceylon is con- 
cerned, the progressive spirit of the West upon the immobility of 
the East, m a word, to substitute the European type of civiliza 
tion for that of Asia This expenment, which may be said to have 
been begun from the first year of this century, when, by the 5th 
article of the treaty of Amiens, the Batavian republic made 
the cession of Ceylon to the British absolute, has been 
progressing all along with more or less prudence and suc- 
cess, although sometimes precipitated m a way which the 
chemistry of nations forbids, more especially by the changes 
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ordered in ooaBeqae&ce of the report of Commisnoiier Cole* 
brooke m 1833^ and the coffee nsania of the last ten 
years. Hence an explosion in the Kandian country in the 
August of last ycM , and hence financial difficulties to €h>vera- 
ment of far more consideration 

The umversal enthusiasm, vrhich attached to the planting of 
coffee ten years ago, unhappily extended to those who prmoi- 
pally assisted at the movements of Government In common 
with all others^ who had the command of any capital, the 
Government servants entered personally into the speculation , 
and, carrying their bright hopes, as coffee planters, into die 
Treasury offices and executive Council, they concluded that a 
public revenue of edmost indefinite amount might be counted upon 
fbr all time coming The expenditure of Government was there- 
fore fearlessly increased The fixed establishments of the colo- 
ny received a permanent addition, which, in 1848, amounted to 
£47,545 annually above what it was in 1840 , and, with every thing 
looking bngbt, with a surplus revenue, appearing m the present, 
and presumed on for the future, things were put into such efiici 
ent train for emptying the Treasury, that, in 1647, the expen- 
diture of the Government reached the figure of £618,987, while 
the largest income realized m any one year the surplus of former 
years included, never exceeded £454,140 Of this last sum, more 
over, the odd thousands (in a general view) were nothing better than 
Government notes in circulation, and payable on demand, but 
which It had been the strange fashion of the Ceylon treasury 
to estimate as revenue , so that the most prosperous condition 
of the revenue of Ceylon may be taken at £400,000,* while its 
liabilities m one year, amounted to £519,000 , and, what was 
still more sad, the year of greatest liabilities lagged behind that 
of greatest prosperity , for it was 1845, which gave the maxi- 
mum revenue, and 1847, which demanded the maximnna 
outlay 

But why this unlooked for disaster ? Because the coffee bushes 
on too many estates, on which too many thousands had been 
already spent, were found to be dying, and the thoughtless plan- 
ters were obliged to look to their lands, and consider whether 
a soil, composed of grains of quartz, and scales of mica, at a 
stove heat, and swarming with vermin, were fit for growing 
coffee The ultimate resdt however is, that things are com- 

* Tba nombar 100,000 mty ba takas u a Hemosic somber for Ccjlon itatiatiaa. 
Tbnt It rwraaesta is a general way, 

J Tba iiland revenoa in poanda aterlmg 

a. Tba raloa in grain, which it imports, also in ponnds steiirng 

S The CoffiM, amldi Umay ba aixpaeted next year to export, m ewts. 

4. The Cumaman, wbich it can export annnalfy, m lbs. 


A A 
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inff Tight now Tho coffee oultore will stand, and be a good 
thing for those who begun eoononuoally m a good soil and 
climate, and a still better for those who have purchased estatea 
cheap from the first class of speculators Bull, however, 
(let It be confessed) the prospect of coffee-planUng is not 
now what it once was 

But while all was progressing, and all anUoipated large for- 
tunes, these originals of planters who, it must be acknowledg- 
ed, have gathered of all kinds, were oareenng over the Kandian 
country, m a way which, however much it was fun to them, was 
worse than death to the Eandians^and, let us add, to their cattle 
also, which used to roam over the forest at large, constituting the 
wealth of their masters, and, to say the truth, society for them 
also, far more congenial than these rough-shod planters m their 
leech gaiters, with their accompanying gangs of much detested 
Pariah Malabors The social organisaUon of the Sandian coun- 
try, such as It had previously been, became rapidly broken up 
The Kandians grew discontented to the last degree , and ulti- 
mately, excited on the one hand by the earnest desire of the home 
Government to detach the local Government from all official par- 
tioipaUon in the Kandian heathenism, and on the other by the ap- 
prehension of a mulUiude of new taxes, which were never dreamt 
of, they gathered together, bent upon recalling pretenders to the 
ancient kingdom of Kandy Both puppets and princes appeared , 
and, m a word, the Gmiiamon Isle had the glory, during the 
eventful year 1848, of sharing lu the poliUoal strife which then 
agitated all Europe 

And here, thoughbut glancing now at the causes of tbe Kandian 
rebellion, let us not fail to mention another cause It is what the 
priests alleged to the people, equally when they were urging them 
on, or consoling them under reverses and fainting hopes ** On 
last New years day (April 11, 1847), the princely Vishnu (said 
they) descended from the throne, and gave the reins of Pro- 
vidence into the hands of tbe destroying Iswara, and, for twenty 
years to come, you are to look for nothing but the degradation of 
your holy religion Has it not already begun ? Henceforth, how- 
ever, pnnoes ore no longer to career over the people, as they have 
been doing for the last twenty years, when Vishnu, the Protector 
of pnoces, ordered all things for their benefit Ihe people must 
now rise So says the sacred Book Do you not feel something 
working within you ? It is the God, urging you to rise And 
so they did They rose, dark, dreaming, creatures ! They rose , 
and, thousands having gathered at Matelle, and DambfiU and 
Komegalle, and all their ancient seats of Boyalty and of super- 
sUUOD, they appeared m arms against the troops of the Queen of 
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England 1 The prospect was fearful for, prerionsly to the Bn* 
tish oooapation, the Kandians were an eminently crael people , 
not even to the Enghsh bad they shown any me^, as the me* 
lanoholy events of the year 1808 attest, when they massacred oar 
sick in itie hospitals, and shot onr disarmed soldiers m couples 
And therefore it was not without good grounds, that the Europ 
eans, in Kandy and the central province generally, looked with 
horror at the idea of the natives getting the upper hand, and not 
without sound policy, that Lord Tomngton took the most vigor* 
ous measures to suppress the rebellion 

But did the Kandians manifest any barbanty on this ooca* 
Sion? On the contrary, not one European lost his hfe at 
their bands Nay, their forbearance, even to those whom they 
had altogether in their power, was most remarkable, although 
their prisoners were the very parties, whose planting operations 
had so much annoyed them In fact, contrary to all the hopes 
which could have been safely counted upon, the evidence goes 
all to show, that the Kandians are now changed into a gentle and 
timid people — foolishly gentle indeed, if they are to assume the 
attitude of rebels at all Now what could be the cause of aohango 
80 notable, and so unexpectedly benignant ? This quesUoa 
bnngs us back to our starting place, and, having introduced our 
subject by this general sketch, let us now enter upon it with 
somewhat of scientific detail 

Ceylon, as we have said, ever since the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, has been the theatre of a grand experiment, having 
for its object to solve the question. Whether the type of Asiatic 
civilization can be made to give place to the European ? That 
the types are very different, is obvious enough to any one who 
has visited this country, and especially to him who has visited 
Ceylon The man, who looks upon the natives with his 
European eyes, is apt to go so far wrong as even to mistake 
the men for the women The men in Ceylon wear long hair, 
gathered together behind by a high tortoise shell comb, and 
kept braided back m front by a crescent shaped comb of the 
same material Their necks, shoulders, and breasts (which are 
often strangely mammiferous in appearance) are usually bare, 
while they molose the lower part of the body in a petti* 
coat, wrapt so tight round the figure, that a manly gait 
IS impossible, and the dandies among them minoe it, as they 
go, with little steps, like the veriest coquettes Moreover this 
difference, which appears in dress, appears in every thing The 
types of Asiatic and of European civilization are eminently 
d^erent Now, though it be moat true, as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
some where says, that, as to costume, it is hard to say wnethor 
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Such was the lahentanoe to which Great Britain succeeded 
in 1796, when she got possession of the maritime provinoes 
of Oeylon But it was obyiously impossible that a British 
Government could tolerate such a state of things in what was 
to be ranked as one of her colonies In a word, as soon as 
Oeylon was included m the category of a British colony, the 
colonial system of England was extended to it, including 
of course the review of all local legislation at Westminster , 
and consequently there was established from that date a 
security for every man, whatever his creed, colour, or lan- 
guage, whom the Queen of England acknowledged as her 
subject, that he should have all his rights and privileges as 
such, as soon as he was in a condition to use, or even 
to appreciate them Such is the glonous principle of Eng- 
hsh colonization But here truth obliges us to confess that, in 
BO far as Ceylon was concerned, the maintenance of the pnnoiple 
was for a long time the best of the result When proceeding 
to apply the principles of western civilization, and of the oon* 
Btitution of England to the natives of Ceylon, their abject state, 
and their pre possession in favour of another order of things al- 
together different, were not duly considered And still worse, the 
distressing fact was forgotten, £bat the natives then looked upon 
the British, as indeed they still do, exactly as they looked upon 
the Dutch, that is, meiely as masters, holding tbeir country 
by force of conquest, and for the purpose of taking money 
away from them 

Still, however, even so early as the year 1811, trial 
by jury was established, and has continued ever einoe , and 
doubtless this was a noble offering of confidence to the 
natives, and might have been expected to wm them over, if 
anything would In point of fact however it has been but 
indifferently appreciated, and| if it had to be done again, and 
either ** the Governor in Council or the collective Supreme 
Court were asked for an opinion as to its expediency, we 
rather think even now, that both would agree in saying, “ Wait 
awhile*' The melancholy fact IS that, among the Singhalese 
as they actually stand at this day, it is only when veracity concnrs 
with interest (interest estimated on the coarsest pnnoiples) that 
the truth is to be looked for from any Singhalese man on his oath 
Add to this, that their point of honour is ever-more to re- 
fuse to report to Government any delinquency in one of them- 
selves, however flagrant, — and it will be easy to see that courts 
of law, ihuned after the model of those of England, must work 
very badly in Ceylon But we have not told the worst , and 
we must here let out a secret There is (in fbot especially for the 
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purpose of frustrating Uie oourse of justice) in erery consider 
able Singhalese village a class of persons, who style themselves 
** Rural Ih'ootors, whose self taug^ education consists in hasg> 
mg about the courts, and learning by observation there the 
course which trials take, with a view to discover the management 
which secures the escape of the guilty, and the success of the 
unjust, this being mastered, they set up m their villages, their 
profession being to shape the case for any one, who has been 
caught in a crime, or is bent on attempting one under the cover 
of the law, which is a favonte form of revenge among the 
Singhalese As the complement of this system, there is also 
in every considerable village a supply of false witnesses (&mili- 
arly known among their countrymen by the name of the Demon, 
who IS believed by them to watch by a dying man to carry off his 
soul), and these false witnesses will swear to anything that is 
feasible for a rupee or two , and now indeed, that prices are fall- 
ing, for much less money It is needless to say after this that 
trial by jury in Ceylon necessarily failed in its object It is also 
a serious thought that it failed in that collateral benefit, which 
It brings so largely along with it in England , — namely, the^ in 
tellectual development of the common people, and the training of 
them to conceptions of equity The Singhalese have quite lost 
Bight of this long ago With them the root of equity has long 
ago run to seed , and all that remains is casuistry Of this they 
sometimes give fine displays Thus a high caste headman 
was being Ined tlie other day by the court, when the inter- 
preter (who was a person of inferior caste,) in putting a ques- 
tion to him from the judge, addressed him witiiout the bonon- 
ficB, to which he was entitled The headman immediately 
complained , but, before the complaint reached the bench, the 
interpreter with admirable casuistry answered, “ You ought to 
consider that at present my mou^ is the month of the court, 
and that 1 must address you as if I were the judge ** The 
great evil of the establishment of the English judicial system 
lay in this, that it went to feed this quibbling and litigious, or 
(to give It abetter name) this dialectic disposition, in which the 
Oneutals are qmte at home from time immemorial , and that it did 
nothing to develop their wills, in the want of which their main 
weakness, as compared with Europeans, consists Upon the 
whole It fully appears, that the establishment of tnal by jury was 
an unseasonable, if not an altogether unfit, step in the grand ex* 
penment , and it is to be desired that those, whose philanthropy 
leads them to propose snob bold measures, should have a higher 
order of intelligence than Sir Alexander Johnstone Tnal by 
jury has not however been altogether without good fruits Thus 
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the jury ordmanoe (vbioh however datMltom ^ time of the 
piesent chief jiietioe Sir A Oliphant^ and not £rom that of the 
ongmal inatitation) takes no cogniaance of caste, but only of 
lani^ge. It has in this way done a great deal to break down the 
prqudioes of caste , and so well does it seem to have worked, 
notwithstanding its apparent boldness, that it is said that the 
Singhalese, in &6ir own village oounoils, have adopted this fusion 
of castes and elect their arbitrators £com all the castes of the 
district, who sit together without objection 
Ano^er movement of the British Government, of still greater 
moment than the judicial establiabment, was an order of the Queen 
in Council in 1882, in which it is declared and ordered, " That 
none of Her Majesty s native, or Indian, subjects within this is 
land (Ceylon) shall be, or are, liable to render any service in 
respect of the tenure of their land, or in respect of their caste, 
or otherwise, to which Her Majesty s subjects of European 
birth, or descent, are not hable , any law, custom, or regulation, to 
the contrary notwithstanding This was in other words, the abo* 
lition of the Baja Sana (king s service) or forced labour system 
Previously to that date, an iron handed feudalism prevailed , in 
virtue of which the people were subject to be called upon, by the 
Government headmen,to execute whatever works Government took 
in hand And doubtless it was a noble step to emancipate them 
from such a thraldom , and a noble result of their privileges as 
subjects of England It is much to be regretted however (as 
the Secretary of State for the time remarked, three years after, m 
a despatch to Sir B Horton, then Governor of Ceylon) that m 
setting the masses free from this bondage, the effects of the 
change upon the future progress, or rather possibility, of public 
works, and yet more upon die status of the headmen, h^ not 
been more maturely considered Singhalese people in general will 
never work, if they can help it All nature invites them to veg6> 
tate And as long as every family lives in its own garden, or 
in a garden free from rent, as is generally the case now, all the 
members of it will rather share in common, and content them- 
selves with the husks which the swine do eat, than stir from 
home, or even stir at home, to grow better food Wretched indeed 
18 the diet on which the masses of the country people subsist 
Vanous sorts of young ooooonuts, jack fruits, cucumbers, and 
jungle leaves, with condiments, constitute the usual ingredients 
of their onrnes Bioe falls rarely to the lot of the poorer das* 
ses , fish very seldom, and flesh next to never Hence anae great 
feebleness of frame, aud a constitution which succumbs under Uie 
first invasion of disease though it may be also remarked that, m 
consequence of the carbonaceous nature of their diet, corpus 
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le&oy 16 not nnoommon^ and now and then a very Btrcrngman ia to 
be Been Only a very amall jporUon of Uie labonr of Ceylon la 
performed by Singhalese lliey have not an adequate mottva 
to bestir themselves in working Nirvana, or extinotion, la the 
highest prospect which they promise to themselves in heavmi, 
and sleep is their highest standard of enjoyment upon earth 
Sleep IS also the practice of their religion for they have no 
God , to attain Nirvana is every thing, and sleep goes far to com- 
menoe it It was therefore a pity to reheve them from the Biya- 
karia, without opening to them, at the same time, some defimte 
way of bestirring themselves voluntanly, in obedience to those 
habits of activity, which had been fixed upon them How easy 
and beneficial would it have been at that time to have intro- 
duced the road ordinance, which, with all the pnvileges it 
confers, they are now so disinclined to accept! The opportunity 
was lost however, and we need say no more about it 
But BtiU more senous, in its consequences to the administra- 
tion of the Government, was the aboUtion of forced labour 
in its bearings upon the characters of the head men Dur- 
ing the existence of that system, they derived their emolu- 
ments by taking bribes from parUea, whom they called out to 
work, and then let off, in consideration of what they gave them 
—a way of raising the wind, which, though dishonest and unlaw- 
ful, bad yet a sort of equity in it behind the scenes But now 
there is scarcely any way in which the head men can make money, 
but by the disposal of their patronage (for generally speaking 
they still continue to nominate all the petty head men) , whence 
it comes to pass, that the latter, having emptied their pockets to 
buy their places, must lose no time, as soon as they get into 
office, to replemsh them again , for winch, indeed, a fine field 
IS open to them, as they constitute the rural police, and can 
always depend on a goodly proportion of presents from all 
gamblers, thieves, and robbers, who have any discretion Thus 
we have a system, which not only saps all possible morality 
among the Singhalese people, and which utterly frustrates all 
missionary and educational eDterpn2e, but which throws the 
headmen into necessary opposition to every Englishman, — the 
worst of whom has never yet been known to go along with the 
natives m such villainy Hence, on the part of the head men, con* 
scions gmlt, suspicion, cunning, and a readiness for every evil 
course they have strength for Hence their fitness for a rcr 
hellion, and the possibility of planuing one all over the country, 
beaded by outlaws and robbers, as is well known to have been the 
case m the late nsing in Kandy On the abolition of the Baja^ 
karia, care should have been taken to increase the salanea of 

B B 
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t3ie head mro, and to confer new honoon cip(m item, in consider- 
ation of thor having been head men at so ^orions an epoch, u the 
emancipation of their oonntrjmen firom serfdom At the same 
time, all that was pracUoable should have been done to educate 
theiT sons, and to tram them to pnnciples of equity and huma- 
nity, and, as far as possible, to instil into their minds the pnnoi- 
pies of our holy religion, which being once secured in the heart, 
every thing is seonrM, that a good Government and a happy peo- 
ple can desire , and in order to which, it is pleasing to find, that 
there are not in Ceylon the same diMouIties to be contended with, 
that there are m this country, as may be seen more fully by re- 
ference to our 1 0th number, in whioh an aooonnt is given of the 
educational system of Ceylon Not that every thing can be safely 
intrusted to head men, however satiafaotory their characters Such 
a form of GkiTemment is wholly incompatible with the European 
type Still It needs but a slender knowledge of the East to know 
that this system must not be lightly interfered with It is pleas- 
ing to learn, in reference to Ceylon, however, that since the abo- 
lition of serfdom there has been gradually arising what may be 
called a native public Enterpnzing individuals have appeared 
in the field, who, by their agncultural, commercial, ormanufectur- 
mgability, have risen to wealth, all independent of Government pa- 
tronage The villagers generally sdso are becoming more happy, 
and beginning to feel that they have nghts , and thus a gener^ly 
diffused check to the operations of the head men is beginning to 
make its apparition m every village, and the wiser among the 
head men are beginning to be somewhat oircumspeot It is now 
the moment for Government to do something , and a long letter 
on this subject from Sir J Emerson Tennent to Lo^ Tor- 
nngton, of the greatest value, is to be found in the Ceylon pub- 
lished Papers at p 100 But the profound ignorance, on the 
part of the Civil Servants generally, of the native language, (a 
fact existing in the face of the most explicit injunctions from the 
Secretary of State given again and again,) places them wholly at 
the mercy of the head men whom &ey have about them, and 
renders every change unsafe, and all real progress impossible 
After the establishment of the judicial system, and the abolition 
of forced labour, there is no event which lias exercised so impor- 
tant an influence upon Ceylon as the Coffee mama In virtue 
of this great movement, the mountain Singhalese, or Kandians, 
came prominently under the eye of Government, which had previ- 
ously shaped its legislation chiefly for the low country, or mari- 
time, Singhalese Now, between these two tnbes there is a great 
difference, depending not only on the physical conditions of cli- 
mate, &o , but also on their respective histones The mantune 
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Singkalese are in a high degree a plasiio paojde, of Miaoftdj 
gentle dupontioaa , and, thoagb thdy eansot onnaate as^thiiig; 
they are very apt in imitating In odiieequeim of tins they 
amosnt them many valuable arte , bat all of then, without exeap* 
tion, they appear to have learned from tbeir sooceBSive SMSton^ 
Tamuls, Portagese, Dutch, and English The mountain 
ghaleae, on the other hand, are far from being the same modifiahla 
sort of beings They are inferior m the use of their reasoning 
powers, and are less reflectively disposed but U^y are more 
passionate and firm tn their hereditary habits and attachments 
Both live m the past, and consider the state of things, when their 
sacred books were composed, as the golden age cuid beau ideal of* 
social, as well as of religious, order , but the low country Sin* 
ghalese live more in the world than the S^andians, and are every 
way for more praotioalde subjects for an enlightened Government 
to deal with They are wholly disposed ta be good subjects, and 
to move along with the Gkivernmeot , and this might be at onoe* 
secured, if the Government agents, or coliectors, would butmovn 
about amongst them, and make themselves accessible to the better 
classes of natives, otherwise than through their much detested 
head men as interpreters, who> in addreBsing their infenora 
in caste or rank, still attempt to keep up the disgusting refusal 
of respectful terms to common people, as used: to be the ease 
in the days of their utmost serfdom and degradation Nothing 
can be fakher from a Singhalese man s mud, than to think of a 
public meeting for the recall of a governor, or even for the repeal 
of a tax. The day for such things may possibly be coming in the 
East, as it has come in the West , but it is far distant now We 
do indeed hear of such things even in the present day , but it is 
all stuffed into them by a set of men, who, for the sake of re- 
venge, are going directly in the teeth of their own principles, and,, 
professing to be friends of the Singhalese, are ragug at Govern- 
ment like funes — though Qtovemment has done nothing worse 
than to have made a new and well considered attempt to rouse- 
this dormant people, for their own good, from their immemonaL 
slumbers 

But to return to the Ooff&e mania. We cannot change the- 
name, though the reader may not approve of it,, for a mama it 
truly was Only fancy, sea captains, London-bred merchants, and 
younger sons, in short, speculators of all sorts, all most innooeiit 
of the venest rudunents of agriculture, leaving their decks, their 
desks, and theu* drawing-rooms, to plant (for themselves, or theme 
whom they represented) Coffee estates in the Kandy country of 
Ceylon t No doubt, they had before Ihem the example of U&e- 
civil and mihtazy sexvanta in the island, who began tlm apeenliK 
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tioa« whom it mic^l aeem Bkh to fi^ov, oHid to teli ^ 
tnitb, have macli to aoewer fur, as well as the €h>Ternmeat that 
saaetioned their rashoess But that was ail their fitness, and idl 
their goidaiioe yet they rasbed into the jungle, and, that in encdi 
style, that they never dlrew breath, nor look^ behind them, until 
they had purchased from Gkivemment 800,000 acres of forest land, 
the great bulk of it destined for growing Gofiee, and even now, 
ouitivated to such an extent, that the Oo&e expected from Ceylon 
IS more than equal to the entire consumption of the British Isles I 
Kow to realize such an enterprize as was projected, miUions of 
sterling money would be required , and in point of fact, for seve* 
ral years, money flowed in abundantly , and not money only, but 
Europeans bent on spending it in Gey Ion Every ship that 
reached the roads in Colombo, every Steamer at Point de Oalle, 
gave a long list of new arrivals, every one gav, and flush of cash, 
or ready with his signature, which was then quite as good 
Soon there was nothing but felling and bummg of forests on 
every mountain , and then there was the planting out of the 
httle hopeful nurslings , and,m due time, there was the beautiful 
white Gofiee blossom, spnakhng the new out hill side as with 
fragrant snow , and then there was the happy supenntendent, 
with his boasted salary of hundreds, and plenty of good cheer in 
his bungalow, slapping his lank coolies hdf in fun, and singing 
out, through his cigar retaimng teeth, ** surka, surka,*" being his 
whole vocabulary of their language as yet 

And now the berry is ripe, and there is the gathenng, and 
there is the grating off the pulp, and the washing off the grat- 
ings , and there is the drying of the bean in the parchment , and 
then there is the stonng , and the bandy getting , and the send- 
ing off to Colombo , and then there is the peehng, and the pick- 
ing there , and then there is the shipping , and then in good 
course, there is the selling in London All is right All is life 
The only cry is, ** Let us fell, and plant more ’ The work 
proceeds Labour is in great demand Goal black coolies, 
then long staves, and spindle-shanks, gang after gang, 
are footing it from the far away country of the Malabars, 
leaving behind them by the long road side what is seen 
by them, on then return home, (for they soon weary of 
Ceylon) as a ram bleached skeleton, grinning at the sun 
Meanwhile, the more cautious Singhalese man is stealing 
up, by some well known jungle path, with bis axe over his 
shoulder The Moorman mason keeps to the road, while 
the Foitugnese fellow tries to get a oast in the coach for 
there are now two coaches between Colombo and Kandy every 
day Long trams of covered carts, or bandies, are seen wending 
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fomid the dodder of tbe moQtttoiii on the Eendf JO«d-‘41ia 
bendyraen roanng to thor boliooke, m oe to metra Cerfaem 
himself, and in fact every vaj as bad as that dog Tfacjr are^ 
homd set, these handymen Meanwhile the little bdlom 
and poll, the yoke resting on their necks, before the homp, wm^ 
boffii It well , and up go the noe, and the fish, and the armok, 
and die implements , and down comes the Co^ bag , and all la 
life and hope, and hope again, in a fair di^ till evening 
Infimte epint do the planters display They stick at no expense 
^—st nothing 

Bat what is Government doing meanwhile ? Why, what bet* 
ter could Government wish for ? Bat plainly it mast not 
merely look on The sales of land, the importation of stores 
to maintain suoh a prodigious increase of population, and of 
implements of all kinds, necessary to a l^ge planting and 
thnvmg community, as well as the liberal consumption of ex- 
cisable commodities on the spot, gave such a flourish to the 
revenue, that from £331,200, winch was its amount in 1840, 

It was found in 1845 to have reached the figure of £454,146, 
and that without any pearl fishery at all, and less than usual iiom 
cinnamon Now nil this is most pleasing, nay, spint-Btimng 
and accordingly, even the despatch of a Secretary of State grows 
Bpontaneously eloquent ** The great importance of that posses* 
Sion (says Earl Grey, wnting of Ceylon,) , the amplitude and 
vane^ of its native resources , the field it has opened to 
European capital and enterpnse its geographical position, 
as the key of the Indian Ocean, and the great insular 
outpost of the British Empire in the East, its salubnous 
climate , its unnvalled harbour, pointing it out as the greatreserve 
station of our military and nav^ forces in that quarter of the 
globe , all these are considerations, &o " Thus it went , and 
plainly the local Government, m receiving such despatches and 
such increase of revenue, and having to preside over an island, 
in such a state as Ceylon then was, incurred newxesponsibilitiee, 
and came under new obligations To do justice to the manifold 
appLoations for land, the survey department needed to be put on 
a more efficient and expensive sc^e To make the land, which 
was bought, of any use to the purchasers (the major part of whom 
paid £l per acre for it) a net work of roads, all over the mountains, 
must be constructed , and a road department of great effimenoy 
must be added to the Government departments Moreover, the 
great increase in property, and its transfer, and the laflnx 
of a new population, gave nse to endless calle for the aid of 
the law , and thus the judicial establishment must be inoorsased 
But all this added immensely to ^ work of Am joiviI depaxt^ 
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men! of tho GoYerament » so this osoded also to be raatomd* 
Nor was this tlL The suddeo loflox of new oomen, bnngtag 
neither houses, furniture, nor food, but only plenty of money 
\fith them^yet wanting all these things, and ready to pay what* 
ever might be demanded for them — so raised lent^ and &e oosS 
of hving generally, that the old stagers, and the military, could 
no longer live nwn their pay, as they had been accustomed to 
do A sudden depreciation had in fkot taken place in the value 
of the circulating medium , and a general nse in all salanes in* 
disorumnately was called for, to make them to be worth what they 
were before And tbus it came to pass, one way with another, 
that the expenditure of the island, which in 1844, the year of 
greatest promise, was only £37A,67Q, mounted up , so that Lord 
Torrington, on his amval, found it in a fair way for reaching in 
1847, (as it actually did) the sum of 18,987, leaving at the 
year s end an absolute deficiency of £26,000 — and that, ^ter the 
last dregs of a boasted surplus, the accumulation of former years, 
had been drained 1 

It was understood by every body here, and in England, and 
doubtless by Lord Tomngton himself among the foremost, that 
he was coming to govern a prosperous colony, with a pros* 
perouB revenue, and a large surplus of hard cash lu the Trea* 
8ury But the tide had turned , and so rapidly did it ebb, that 
the coffers could not bear to be looked into, long before the 
end of the year in which he arrived Nor could either he, or 
Sir J Emerson Tenneot, or all his Council, even though they had 
been true magi, have stemmed the outward-bound current of cash. 
It was easy for the planters to stop spending money, when they 
had no more to spend , and for English merchants to stop send- 
ing goods to Ceylon, when they found themselves realizing 
a dead loss But a Government cannot change its ways so 
easily The people it has bred, or made a neat for, insist on 
being fed What, though they know that their mother s breasts 
have gone dry ? they cannot starve 12,000 miles from home 

But supposing that there had been permanent funds to meet the 
new expenditure, as was fondly and foolishly hoped for by the 
Coffee planting council of Sir Cohn Campbell, was the outlay ju- 
dicious ? or was there, as there is always reason to apprehend, 
mnch jobbmg on the occasion ? This is a fair question In 
answer, it fully appears from the published accounts, that though, 
during the interval between 1840 and 1848, the annual ordinary 
expenditure was augmented by a sum no less than that which 
has been stated, and though tnere was sometimes a contingent 
outlay for public works, Ac , amounting to £100,000, still nothing 
appears, which will bear the oonstruotion of obvious jobbing 
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by ihoM who were on the epot, and in poeseMion Tbore % 
on the ooatrarjt a bondjMe enlargemeiit of Gotermmeiit men 
and Government worfcj pro^rtional to the increase of odtlay In 
some of the more exalM walks of improvement, indeed, eome pvb- 
lio servants seem to have been appointed by anticipation Thurin 
1844, Lord Stanley, then Secretary of State, sent a Bishop to the 
folks of Oeylon on an income of £2,500 , though there is certainly 
a want of evidence even to the present day, tlmt such a dignitary 
was either wanted, or oonld be turned to much use there Hr 
Anstruther, the Colonial Secretary, who immediately preceded Sir 
J Emerson Tennent, althongh he must surely have borne a band 
in forwarding the enlargement, has, since his return to Europe, 
given it as lus opinion, that the Government of Ceylon might 
be better conducted on one-half of its present cost And it may 
no doubt be well argued, that a few first-rate men would be bet- 
ter than ten times the number of bad ones But a certain system 
had been adopted, ever since the Civil Service of Ceylon (unhap- 
pily for Itself was broken off from that of India and Sir Colm 
Campbell was too old a soldier to recommend any organic 
change in his day 

Happily for the confusion into which things had fallen, how- 
ever, sometime before Sir Cohn returned home. Sir J E Tennent 
arrived as Colonial Secretary and he, seeing that things could 
not possibly be allowed to go on longer as they had been g^ing, 
began forthwith to apply his well known talents to the revision 
and reform of the entire commercial 8}8tem of the island— which, 
notwithstanding great steps made in a right direction, especially 
by Mr Anstruther, who possesseS enlightened views m political 
economy, still bore too many marks of the Dutch Factory system, 
in which It onginated The result was an elaborate report by 
Sir Emerson, setting forth the entire commercial pohoy of the 
island, With his own plans for opening and improving it and 
this, having been considered by a Committee appointed by the 
Secretary of State, was productive of another report by them , and 
thus the ground was laid for the policy, which was dictat^ to 
Lord Tomngtou, when be took the reins in hand 

And here, whether we look to Sir Emerson s report, to that of 
the Committee, to Earl Grey s instructions in connection with 
them, or to Lord Tomngton s Government, we see a fixed det^mi- 
nation towards the steady pursuit of the grand experiment of for- 
wardmg, if possible, the European type of civilization in Ceylon, 
and giving the Singhalese a fair chance to become a free, indus- 
trious, and progressive, people, like those df the West — if only 
they have it m them For proof of this the entire Blue Book, 
pubhshed by command of Parliament, may be consulted, and. 
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eapeoially Earl Grey s desp&toh, of Got 24, 1846, eonaistifig of 
four iblio And Lord Tomngton s, of May 6th, 1848, of 

BIX pages We should have been happy to have quoted 
thsm, but we refran, feeling that to have abndged them would 
be to do them injustice Suffice it to say, tlmt their general 
principle is, that the taxes must be so levied, as not to op- 
press industry, and dissuade from it , but on the contrary, so 
as (if possible) to develope the activity of the people, to interest 
them in their own affinrs, and to raise their standard of enjoy- 
ment 

But while such plans were being formed in reference to the 
affinrs of ihts world in Ceylon, Her Majesty s Government bad 
resolved, that the connection, which bad hitherto subsisted 
between the Bntish Government and the religion of Budho, 
at once atheistical and idolatrous, should altoge^er cease , that 
the Government should no longer appoint Budhist priests to 
Budhist temples , and that the Government agent of Kandy 
should no longer be the custodier of the Dalada, or sacred 
Tooth In a word, it was resolved to require of tlie Budhists 
to manage their own affairs, for which every facility would be 
afforded &em, and full protection in the exercise of then religion , 
while they should retire with the whole of their property, and 
with every immunity, except the participation of Government 

But this was what the Kandion chiefs and pnests were by no 
means disposed to accede to voluntarily, on any terms that could 
be proposed, or suggested The State connection of their church 
appeared now to be every thing in their eyes And, as they 
knew that it could not be tiloken, without a violation of the 
Kandian convention (according to their understanding of it at 
least), they were very difficult to deal with believing in all pro- 
bability, that if they were firm and successful in starUng ob- 
jections to dl possible plans that were proposed to them, the 
connection would not be broken at all There were positive in- 
atmctions from Downing Street, however, to the effect, that that 
unholy alliance should forthwith terminate, as certainly it ought, 
whatever the cost in wordly advantage to England The dissolu- 
tion was accordingly announced, to the great annoyance of both 
pnests and Kandian chiefs The Dalada was committed to then 
own keeping, where it ought always to have been , and thus matters 
remained until the late rebellion, when it was unhappily resumed^ 
not however as a symbol of rebelhon, or a trophy of war, in which 
case all would have been nght, but for its safe custody I And 
thus, this most difficult question is thrown as far back as ever , 
and it 18 very hard to say, what ought to be done There should 
certainly be a nght understanding, and an honorable observance 
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of the KandiaD oonyention, on the part of England and theroftm 
the oonsent of thoae who were partiee to it» or of those who now 
represent them, should by all means be obtained — provided their 
interpretation of the convention be legitimate, aooording to the 
usual understanding of such treaties by natives generally But 
if It should appear, that their view of the matter is, that, in virtue 
of the Kandy convention, every interest m the Kandian oountrf 
was thereafter to stand for ever in statu quo, and all things ana 
interests whatsoever to remain for ever, as they were at the time 
when the British Government became masters of the country — 
too much pains could not be bestowed to show them the un- 
reasonableness of such an interpretation Yet there is ground to 
apprehend that such is their conception Thus, in the petition 
of the inhabitants of Dumberre against the new taxes, the 3d 
complaint opens in these terms — ** That the Government has 
altered the laws and customs in force, at the British accession to 
the kingdom of Kandy, is evident from the following facts 
Ceylon Papers, p 148 This shows that the principle of the griev- 
ance IS the alteration of customs and laws, apart cd together from 
the question of the merit of the changes The same fact is also 
very emphatically brought out by Lord Tornngton, in a remark- 
able despatch to Earl Grey, dated August 14&, 1848, in which 
His Excellency assigns bis views as to the causes of the Ean- 
dian rebellion, 'and at the close uses these words — Above all, I 
cannot forget the expression, which was addressed tome by one of 
the Chiefs, at a solemn conference at the pavilion at Kandy last 
year, to the effect that " t/ you nether respect our religion, nor 
our customs, what is the hen^t to us of the British Government t 
Ceylon Papers, p 188 Here we have the true Asiatic The same 
view of things appears also in the evidence of the Priest, Pane- 
bokke Guneratane Unanse He assigns, as the first ground of re- 
bellion, the abandoning of the temple Dalada Maligawa, and the 
other temples, called Dewalis, and as the second **that contrary 
to the customs of the Kandian country, individuals of low caste 
are made equal with those of ancient and high families, or equal 
power is given to the former as to the latter,' (p 229)— an ob- 
jection, with which It 18 most instructive to compare Sir J £ 
Tennent s remarks on this subject is a fact, (says Sir Emer- 
son, in one of the paragraphs of his tour of conference,) worthy of 
your Excellency s special attention, that the districts, thus well 
affected and peaceful, are chiefly under the charge of ohie& and 
head men, who have been chosen by Government, in eonsidera- 
tion of their intelligence and ability, and who are, in many in- 
stances, men of mfenor caste, while the Cories (distnots) recendy 

c c 
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in rebellion are those placed under chiefs, who had been conti- 
nued in office for no better consideration than their hereditary 
rank, or that deference and submission which the people exhibit 
to the pretension B of caste and family * (p 200 ) And here 
let us quote these all important observations on this head Orom 
another report by Sir Emerson, the result of a former tnp among 
the people “ Whilst the tendency of our recent policy has been, 
by abolishing unjust distinctions, to bring down the power of the 
chiefs to the level of the people, we have forgotten the still more 
important duty of elevating Uie people nearer to the level of the 
chiefs , and whilst, as a matter of course, the head men and their 
creatures are the organs of all information conveyed to the natives, 
and the immediate authors of all the impressions they receive on 
public or local matters, we have not amongst the people them 
selves, throughout the interior of the island, any controlling check 
whatever, nor any countenancing authority to detect abuses, and 
encourage the well affected We have no prees, no paid police, 
no resident justices, no itinerant catechists, no school masters, 
%n short, no class, whose intelligence and independence would he 
a restraint upon the assumptions or misrepresentations of the 
chiefs (B B , p 168) He had previously said, that penodioal 
circuits, and personal visits, attention to complaints, and inquiry 
into abuses on the spot, more frequent intercourse with Euro 
peans, and tlie general diffusion of education, would soon 
quicken the apprehension of the natives, and set matters right 
and there can be no doubt, that, as to all these matters, there has 
been most culpable neglect m all the successive Governments of 
Ceylon, since the acquisition Si the Kandian country in 1815 
But let us return to the causes of dissatisfaction with Go- 
vernment, as ascertained from the Priest Pannebokke already 
referred to The four following, together with the two, which 
have been stated already, constitute the first half dozen — the num 
her being thirteen in all “ 3d When roads (says he) are being 
made, or opened, through distncts, or villages, some of the 
drunlmrds and vagabonds, employed on them, use most indecent 
and improper language, which, not only femaJes, but even males, 
are shocked to hear They forcibly pluck and take away the 
fniits from the neighbouring gardens In some districts. 
Coffee estates are left without fences, and the cattle, that enter 
them, are shot , or they are tied, and the owners are made to 
pay £1, or £2, for each head of cattle This is done only in 
some estates, and not in others 4th That, after Coffee estates 
are planted on bills belonging to Government, the neighbounng 
waste lands, being private property, are prevented from being 
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cultivated! on the alleged ground that they are crown property 
5th Whenever taverns are establiBhed in the intenoi! ei^ier on 
the road side, or in the villages, the neighbounng i^abitanto 
become drunkards, use indeoent language, gamble, commit 
robberies, bum houses, and in some instances commit murder 
6th Borne of the low country people, uniting themselves with 
drunkards, kill pnvately the oatUe of other people, and eat their 
flesh Now these, it must be confessed, are very substantial 
gnevances to a people quite indisposed to participate in the 
advantages of the Coffee speculation, and who formeiiy occupied 
these mountains, as if they were all their own , and, let us add, 
gnevances to a priesthood also, who, though they take no active 
interest in the morals of the people, nor are required by Budha 
to do BO, yet believe themselves to be hindered in their own march 
towards Nirvana, which is all their mission, by contact with 
every thing that is immoral, or impure It is quite obvious, 
however, that if tbe Eandian country was to he opened to agn* 
cultural enterpnze at all, these are evils which any Government 
could do but little to prevent 

to taverns, indeed, to which most of the priests gnevances 
are plainly to be asonbed, we trust that something will soon 
be done though, of course, it would be too much to insist 
upon it now, when the sails of the revenue of Ceylon are so 
completely backed by the causes, which have been stated For 
a revision of this source of revenue, and of the ordinance by 
which It is raised, every pnnciple of justice and of humanity 
calls Not less than one sixth of the entire regular revenue 
of Ceylon is derived from arrack and toddy farms, and from duty 
upon stills, and spint lioenses The ordinance is so stnngent, 
that a native incurs a penalty, if he even venture to draw 
a tumbler of flower sap from his own cocoanut tree, without 
first procuring and paying for a license He is thus forbid 
access to an innocent and healthful beverage, which the trees 
of hiB own garden yield , and, what is worse, he is required, 
if he will have it, to go to the tavern for it, where he can only 
procure it in an already intoxicating state, and oooompamed 
by tbe persuasion of the tavern keeper to take arrack instead, 
which It gives the latter less trouble to keep in the tavern, and 
which pays him better Add to this, that the arrack farms are 
so large, the rents so high, and the importance of the renter so 
great in the eyes of his countrymen, that tho wealthy Singhalese 
bid against each other for these farms at such a rate (they 
are sold by public auction), that the purchaser has no chance of 
recovering his money, but by offering every conceivable induoe- 
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meot to the entiro population, m the distnot yrhioh he farms, 
to drink ardent spmts Nor is it possible for the Qoyemment 
to prevent this evil, while the present system continues When 
oigeotions can be raised against any particular taverns by 
misaionanes, or well conduoM natives, the Oovemment agents 
(collectors) do indeed readily order them to be shut up , but the 
renter is not long in finding another more secluded spot m the 
same neighbourhood, where the poison may be dispensed, and 
greater cnmes indulged This is surely a wretched state of 
things, demorahzing and ruinous to the native population, to 
the last degree 

Still it 18 only of a piece with the old revenue system of 
Oeylon Thus, there is also a land revenue, more honestly 
a paddy tax, which yields one-sixth of the regular revenue 
remaining, after the produce of the arrack rents is deducted, 
and, by the ordinance under which this is collected, every 
villager is obliged to report to a bead man, perhaps at some 
distance, and perhaps an unaccommodating, insolent fellow to 
boot, that his field is npe for cutting , and he must wait for 
the head man s leisure, and for Government watchers, before 
he dare cut it down, although, with every breath that blows, the 
gram may be faUing in bushels among the mud beneath 

And then again, all of a piece, there is the salt tax, from 
which, deduotmg arrack and poddy taxes, one sixth of the 
remaining revenue is derived, which makes it penal for a man 
to gather up the salt, which the friendly sea and sun unite 
in throwing up to him at the foot of his garden No doubt 
through custom the people are now reconciled to all these taxes 
But snob imposts give Beason such offence, that she forsakes 
the people who find no fault with them They are altogether 
opposed both to the intellectual and moral development of the 
Singhalese, and of every other people But until a new system 
can be mtroduced, we need not enlarge on this theme now , for 
if you abolish these and such like taxes, where is the revenue 
of Oeylon ? As a grand step to develop native mdustry and 
foster prodnoe, all export duties have been abolished by Lord 
Tomn^n s Government, except a comparatively sm^ resi- 
duary duty on omnamon, which is also ordered by the Secretary 
of State to be abohshed, the first moment that the state of 
the revenue will allow Oo-ordmate with this, it is to be re 
membered, that, several years ago, m order to free the Government 
from all charge of being a trading company, the cinnamon gar- 
dens were sold by pubho auction to pnvate parties The pearl 
fishery also, after yielding the best part of one milhon sterlmg 
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to the British Gbyemment from the date of its accession til] the 
year 1887, has since that time, through oanses not disooyeiable, 
yielded absolutely nothing What may therefore be considered as 
the natural and peculiar sources of reyenue in Oeylon are gone 
for eyer In the present transition state, the mam burden of the 
regular reyenue lies upon imposts, stamps, and tolls , but these 
depending (as they do) for their prodnotiyeness mainly on Euro- 
pean enterpnze, and not being benefitted one anna from one in 
ten of the natives — it becomes indispensable to reach the people 
by new taxes, which shall be such, that without offending reason 
and justice, or dissuading from industry, but rather urging, or 
even forcing to it, till the habit is formed, they shall produce the 
revenue which is indispensable to the maintenance of the Govern- 
ment The Dutch, by pursuing the system which has been des- 
cribed, and securing a revenue by taxing the very neoes- 
sanes of life, and the spnugs of the chenshed activity of the 
natives, made Oeylon, by the sale of the Government cinnamon 
sent to Amsterdam, to be worth nearly d£l00,000 yearly to the 
mother country England asks no profit , she only asks, that 
Ceylon shall support itself But this she asks magistenally , 
so that plainly the thing must be done and, let us add, 
£24,000 must be paid to boot, m aid of the Queens mili- 
tary chest — a heavy charge this, and a sore disparagement 
What then is to be done ? Plainly the system, which was begun 
nearly half a century ago, must be pursued The subjects of 
the Queen of England in Ceylon are not to be looked upon as 
mere things of custom , they are to be treated as human beings, 
capable of activity, and self development What though it be 
true, that such is their present intellectual state, that they 
appear to consider the repeal of a long established tax, however 
shameful and unjust, as great an injury and offence on the part 
of Government* as the appointment of a new one ? gradually 

* This fact had within the laat few jeara a oonoos venfioathm m Oeylon* 
There need to be in the Dutch time a fldi tax every fiah that was eaq^t in the aen 
waa required to pay a tax^ for the privilege, we may aappoee, of being al^ed to enter 
another element* For Sue pnrpoee the Indjio Oeean, wnioh rarroiinu ^ ialend, wee 
oonetitnted a fleh liurm, and an organisation waa eatabliBhed by the rentaxa, at 
every fishing village along the coast, by which file fish might be aold, as toon 
aa a boat Luided, and the share of Oovexmnent eeonred before any riA waa 
txtn. Thia moat obnoxiona tax was done aw^ with by Mr Stewart MeKanaia 
many years ago Bat, atrange to say, the nativea atm keep ap the Ofanisation 
of the flah tax for tb^ own oomfort (whidi lies wlndly in the mamtenaaoe of a 
eoitom, be it what it mey) , and at Colombo, the metropbutan province, fiiey tell Oiia 
sea Inm tbemsdvea^ year after year, as Ctovpniment nsM to do, for toe bdioof of 
their priesti, who, being Boman Oathohoa, have not the same objeetiona to file 
leoeipt of money that Badbut prieati have. Let Of add in jnatioe to fiiem bowaw, 
that they have not the stme indolence, and appear to beitow the money ftothlblly fbr 
their own churoh exteniion pmpoeea 
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they will get out of such feelings , and when they awake to them 
selves, they will learn to appreciate good Government. Let them 
therefore awoke, even though the first form of their awaking 
be that of uneasiaess and discontent for nothing is more certain 
than that, but for the existence of this uneasiness, there never 
would be industry, or activity of any kind, in man or beast 
The great measure of GKivemment in Ceylon at the present 
moment is the Boad-making Ordinance It is positively 
called for by the fact, that, even supposing the pubho ex- 
penditure curtailed to the lowest figure practicable, still there 
would not be funds adequate to keep up and extend the 
communications of the island, as the welfare and progress of the 
population demand The contemplated working of the new 
ordinance is thus described by Lord Tomngton, m a despatch 
to Earl Grey, dated June 26th, 1846 , ** I feel it to be my duty 
at Once to state to your Lordship, that the principles, brought 
directly into practical operation by this ordmanoe, are of a much 
more important and extensive nature, than the title of the ordi 
nance would intimate, if unaccompanied by an explanation of 
the machinery by which it is intended that it shall be reduced 
to practice The importance of more ready and convenient 
modes of internal communication is too obvious to require more 
than a passing observation But the real effect of this 

measure will be to initiate the element of local self government, 
to habituate the mass of the people to interest themselves in 
matters which are obviously conducive to their individual, as 
well as their common, interests , to teach them the advantage of 
combined exertions for the general good, and, I am free to admit, 
to relieve the Government, or, rather I should say, to delegate 
firom It some of the responsibilities, which directly attach to it, 
as the guardian of the people 1 proceed therefore unreserv- 
edly to lay the matter before your Lordship m all its bearings 
The report of Sir W Golebrooke m 1832, his memorandum of 
16th July, 1834, transmitted by Mr Spring Bice in his despatch 
No 38, of 28th October, 1834, and the views developed in your 
Lordship s committee of 1847, ahke point to the expediency of 
entrusting to a certain extent the management of local oon- 
oerns, and especially the care and maintenanoe of public works, 
to local bodies, duly elected, and invested with a power of local 
assessment for purposes of this nature Sir W Golebrooke s 
memorandum dmtinctly alludes to the ancient villago councils 
of Geylon, as institutions once popular amongst the m 
habitants of the interior, and requiring little regulation to 
render them an efiioient means for providing for the police, for 
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the registration of lands^ and for other objects of local interest 
At the same time he refers to the regulations, firamed m Java, 
hj Sir Stamford Baffles, daring the brief period of our occupa- 
tion of that island, for restoring to the original native institn- 
tions some portion of the efiective character which they had 
lost No steps, however, appear to have been hitherto taken in 
Oevlon for carrying out the recommendations of Sir W Oole- 
brooko in this respect, although fortified by the approval of the 
Secretary of State The present ordinance, though ostensibly, 
and in truth practiodly and simply, a Boad Ordinance, is m rea- 
lity the first step yet taken in the direction of self govern- 
ment But we must refer to the entire despatch, which is a 
very masterly production, as also to the second of its inclusives, 
viz , a minute of the Governor to hia Council, from which 
It appears, that His Excellency proposed to set about the matter, 
by the establishment of rural municipal bodies, in the first in- 
stance In favour of such a step very much may be argued , since, 
doubtless, if the measure had been preluded in this way, it 
would have been accepted as a boon by the natives, who are 
universally disgusted with the system of the head men, who 
form a dead weight, and in fact a barricade, between them and 
the English Government, to which they only want free access, 
in order to be both contented and happy Through the influ- 
ence of the official head men however, wo presume. Lord Tor 
rington s more enlightened policy appears to have been over- 
ruled There was at one time reason to apprehend, that in 
all, but the most enhghtened, parts of the country, the natives 
would remain quite passive, and refuse or neglect to elect 
their division officers , which apathy, or passive resistance, the 
head men would of course favor to the utmost, their constant 
policy being to persuade Government, that nothing can be done 
among or for the natives, but by and through them To admit 
this however is to consign the masses to profound ignorance, 
and degradation for ever We understand, however, that, con- 
trary to what was apprehended, not only m the more enlightened 
parts of the country, not only over all the niaritime provinces, 
and in all the neighbourhoods of the great roads in the interior, 
but throughout the country generally, the people have come for- 
ward well and there is reason to beheve, that the ordinance will 
bnng Itself into operation within a very short time But truly 
ndioulous, and beyond all possible anticipation, are the con 
Btruoaons which such people put on the proceedings of a 
Government, however enlightened according to European no- 
tions Thus, as the Boad Ordinance lequires every man between 
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tbe ages of eighteen and fifty five, either to work, or to supply 
work for the ro^s in his neighbourhood, for six days in the 
year, not only was it said to be a revival of the R^akana, or 
serf system, (although head men are included as well as tenantry, 
and in a word, every body except the Governor and the Budhist 
pnests, who showed that their rehgion, as recognised by the 
Indian laws, forbade both their working, or giving money 
instead), but, because those who would not work to pay 
a sum which would purchase six days labour, and which in 
different distnots of the island would vary from one shilling 
to three, it was called a Foil Tax — such as used to be imposed 
by the Dutch on strangers for leave to sojourn m Ceylon, and 
was therefore viewed by the Singhalese as a disgraceful encroach* 
ment on their rights as the lords of the soil It was called by 
them a “ body rent — " a tax for leave to live The construction, 
which they put upon another tax, or rather registration of dogs, 
with a view to tbe diminution of their numbers, and the putting 
a stop to the brutal work of an annual butchery of them by 
the police, was also very strange “ Our dogs ' said they, Tax 
our dogs ^ Tax dogs ^ dogs I Are we indeed to be ruled by a 
Governments which raises its revenue by dog s fiesh ? Almost 
equally queer was their reception of another tax, commonly 
c^led the Gun tax , one mom object of which was to register 
the fire arms actually in the hands of the natives Instead 
of sending their guns in lots to the kachens to be registered, if 
they did not wish to make a hunting excursion of the tnp, 
which only the knowing ones did, they all came trudging along 
the road, every man with his gun over his shoulder And 
now, behold them on the way, awoke to that heroism which 
arms mspire, finding that their dogs teeth were to be honoured 
by Government by being made the subject of a tax, and 
Budhas tooth degraded, by being given over to their own 
keeping under a sense of these manifold wrongs, the old 
Kandians began to stroke their beards in tbe jungle, imitating 
the Wanderus, or Seleni monkeys, (whom the mysterious author 
of the Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation would find to 
bear out his theory excellently well, having all the cbaraoters of 
being immediate ancestors of these Kandians) , they did more , 
they began to gather m companies, and to traverse the jungle, 
brooding rebellion, and bent on having a king of their own 
And kings came forward — kings one, two, three, knowing fellows, 
and not in earnest like their deluded followers And in fact, 
so well did these rascals play their part, that only one has yet 
been caught It was intended by the true movers of the re* 
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belhon, that theae should be but men of straw, but iho tmth ts, 
that they kindled such a blaze, as seorobed the iwal eolpnts ibr 
more thw tbemsehes 

But, to be more senous on what is certainly a serious subjeot, 
It appears to be a great question, whether Lord Tomngton is 
to be justified, in the very vigorous measures which he took 
to repress this rebellion We certainly hold it to be against them, 
that Sir H Maddock had such a hand in them, as he appears to 
have had and that he should have come in between Lord 
Tomngtou, and his Attorney General and Chief Justice, as he 
appears to have done, is very much to be deplored This muoh is 
certain, however, that Lord Tomngton s measures were emiuently 
successful and if, in general, where there is a question as to the 
means employed, success be allowed to give the casting vote, we 
do not see why Lord Tomngton should be deprived of its 
benefit in this case Muoh has been said no doubt, especially 
by the Press of India, to the prejudice of Lord Tomngton 
There has even been a kind of hue and cry against him but 
we must oonfess, that in vain do we look for any adequate 
grounds He seems, indeed, to be somewhat given to hurting 
&e self esteem of the merchants of Colombo, as well as that of Eu- 
ropean descendants, and other individuals besides , all which is to 
be regretted, but chiefly for bis own sake, because a Colonial Go- 
vernor is always good game for an angry tongue to fly at But, 
looking to his Government, we see a great work going on, which 
must have cost him, and his more immediate counsellors, infinite 
labour, a work, m which he deserves in an eminent manner 
to be supported , and we will not refrain from expressing 
the hope, that Lord Tomngton will remain m Ceylon, until he 
has done all that he can to relieve the island from the dreadful 
financial embarrassments, m whioh, contrary to every previously- 
published account, he found it on his arrival, and to see the 
Boad Ordinance realizing itself, and accomplishing the highly 
important objects which wore contemplated m enacting it, and 
by Earl Grey m sanctioning it m terms unusually complimen- 
tary Ceylon Papers, page 330 It is the most decided step 
which has yet been t^en m the grand experiment of endea- 
vouring to replace the Asiatic type of civilization by the Eu- 
ropean Let us hope that it may be more successful than the 
practise of Trial by Jury and the English system of administer- 
ing justice , and that it may be more maturely oonsidered m 
all Its beanugs, than the emancipation of the natives from 
forced labour Between these two great movements there was 
an interval uf twenty one years , and, from the last to the prs- 

D D 
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sent time, seventeen have elapsed It was surely tune to make 
another move We shall watch the result, and recur to it here 
alter 

Only one word more on a subject which appears to engage 
much of the attention of the committee of Parliament on 
Ceylon affairs , we mean the fact that martial law was proclaimed 
in two districts during the late rebellion On looking dispas^ 
Bionatelv on the vanous statements affecting the administration 
of Lord Tomngton in Ceylon, and weighing the points on 
which his discretion, or his policy, has been impugned, either 
by the local press of the island, or by the representations 
made on its authority in the House of Commons, they all 
resolve themselves into these mam questions , — was the procla- 
mation of martial law the result of an absolute necessity, with a 
view to the suppression of the rebellion of last year ? or, admit- 
ting it to be necessary, was it enforced with sufficient judgment 
and forbearance ? 

On the subject of the first enquiry, we can unhesitatingly 
answer m the affirmative We have read all the papers laid 
before Parliament , we ha\ e seen all the communications of 
the newspaper press, wo have conversed with numbers of 
persons &om Ce}lon, both military and cnil, and, we are 
bound to say, that we haNe from one and from all the 
same concurrent assurance,* that the proclamation of martial 
law was not only prudent and indispensable, but that the 
vigour displayed by that measure, and the firmness with 
which It was enforced, were the means of saving the in- 
terior of the island from plunder and devastation, and the 
colony generally from anarchy and bloodshed This is not the 
first insurrection, or threatening of an insurrection, with which 
the Government in Ceylon has had to contend The restless 
chieftains of the Kandian hills have neither the good faith to 
abide by the terms of a convention, nor the patience to accom- 
modate themselves to the march and movements of a liberal 
Government and, at every interval of ten or twelve years, the 
local authorities have had to struggle with rebellions, some of 
which have extended to one or two years of turbulence and 
devastation We are credibly informed, that a war similar in 
extent and duration was contemplated on the recent occasion 


* We are wrong when we eav that we have heard of no one, who eondemned the 
polic^f Lord Tomngton m Uiis particnlar We see by the Ceylon Papers, that a 
Mr Wodehonse, one of (he Civil Servants of the Colony, entertains that opinion, 
l*robat reguiam excefho 
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Papers laid before Parliament show, that Gkiyemment were m 
full possession of the plan , and it is equally demonstrable, that 
nothing but the boldness of Lord Torrington s measore, in pro- 
claiming martial law m each distnct in suooession, as the flame 
of rebelhon burst out within it, prevented the whole train from 
being Ignited, and wrapping the interior of the island in a 
blaze 

But then it is said, even admitting martial law to have been 
unavoidable, the punishments inflicted on the guilty were attend- 
ed with oiroumstanoes of unnecessary seventy, for example, 
that it wae an insult to the faith of the Singhalese to shoot a 
Budhist pnest tn h%s robes, and an unnecessary aggravation 
of his sentence to whip the pretended King, before transport- 
ing him to Malacca Why, this pretended King was a 
scullion in the kitchen of the Colonial Secretary So far 
from being a Prince of the Blood, he was a cook of the 
lowest caste , a man, who was not only degraded by his low 
pursuits, but had been previously incarcerated for his unlaw- 
ful deeds Forsaking the accomplishments of Soyer and 
Gareme, he exchanged the cares of the kitchen for those 
of bullock driving and, being unhappily arrested for bul- 
lock stealing, he had but recently escaped from the hospita- 
lities of a jail, when he longed to undertake the cores and 
anxieties of Royalty, and was actually seized by the mob, 
when driving cattle into Kandy, and placed at the head of 
the rabble, who advanced in his name to sack the bazars of 
Matelle, and the town of Kornegalle He was to have acted as the 
puppet of the rebels, till the country should be fairly aroused, 
and the English gamsons butchered , and then this illustnoua 
Cinomnatus was to have yielded his diadem to some nobler as- 
pirant Unfortunately the police were too precipitate , and he 
found himself in a lock up house, when ho had anticipated a 
palace To have treated such a miscreant with the honours of 
a Prince, or even to have punished him with the horrors of war, 
would have been to prostitute both Lord Tomngton took 
the common-sense view , — he whipped him soundly, and sent him 
to write his remimsoenoes of roydty at Malacca The last and 
dullest of these diatnbes against Lord Tomngton turns on bis 
having shot* the pnest, who was condemned by a court martial as 
a traitor, %n his robes Of course, this complaint oomes exclu- 
sively from England No one in his senses would oonooot 
such a matter into a subject of complaint m Ceylon , for the 
very obvious reason, that a Singhalese pnest has no other yobe 
than that of bis order He must either have been shot in this 
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eovanng, or without any ooTonog whatsoever It u the yellow 
robe, whieh is the oharaoterietio of ms class, which he affects in his 
noviciate, and assumes on his admission to the pneethood, when, 
as a matter of religions obligation, he renounces every other, 
as secular and profane His yellow robe is his vestment by 
day, and his covering by night , he carries it through life , u 
18 his coverlet in dying , and, on the funeral pile where he is 
consumed, his last earthly vestment is the long accustomed robe 
of his order To have stnpped him of this, previous to exe- 
cution, would have been to add indignity to seventy, degrada- 
tion to punishment It would have been tantamount to the 
studied insult in the times of chivalry, by which the spurs of a 
Knight were hacked ignominiously from his heels, before he was 
led out to be beheaded 

And such are the charges on which the fair fame of the Go- 
vernor of Ceylon has been lied away by the Press, and his 
policy, equally with hia humanity, made a subject of doubt by 
the highest tnbunal of his country — a Parliamentary inquiry 

Of the result of this inquiry we cannot for a moment enter- 
tain a doubt It 13 pending whilst we write , but we cannot 
hesitate to express our conviction, that its issue will be equally 
honorable to the injured fame of Lord Tomngton, and disgrace- 
ful to those, by whom it has been so loudly and so falsely 
assailed 
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Art, Y — I ReparU and ahitracts of the proeeedinpe of a 

Committee for the investigation of the mineral resources of 

India 1841-42 

2 The Economy of a Coalfield by Jos F W Johnston^ M A » 

F R 8 8 L, and E ^ jfc 1838 

3 Dictionary of Commerce and Commercta Navigation^ by T IL 

McCulloch, Esq 1839 

4 Encyclopaedia Bntannxca^ Articles, Coal, Mining, ^c 

5 Edinburgh Remew, Vol II 

Lord Brougham relates ns an anecdote of the first Lord 
Chatham^ that he onoe began a speech in the Honse of CommoDB 
with the words, Sugar, Mr Speaker, Sugar ” and, then ob- 
serving a smile to pervade the audience, he paused, looked 
fiercely around, and with a loud voice rising m its notes and swell- 
ing into vehement anger, he is said to have pronounced agam 
the word Sugar^ three times, and, having thus quelled the 
House, and extinguished every appearance of levity or laughter, 
be turned round, and disdainfully asked, ** Who will laugh at 
Sugar now ?’* We cannot boast of such extraordinary powers as 
he was possessed of, and we must trust to the great importance 
of our subiect at the present time, in venturing to commence our 
article with the words, “ Coal, Coal, Coal Would that we had 
Chatham’s power, wherewith to enforce this subject on the 
attention of our readers— a subiect by no means beneath bis 
enlightened mind, but one which would have engaged all 
his warmest attention or, would that we had now amonnt 
us such a one as he was to rouse with his impassioned voioe 
this country from its death-like sle^ With his determined 
s pm t what could not our present Governor General efiTect ? 
Wliat opportunities for improvement now exist on every side 
of us ? What vast fields of unexplored resources ? What mines 
of fertile ore? What unconnected Provinces? What undevelop- 
ed sources of wealth ? For India what, we may exclaim, has hew 
done, to further the interests of this vast population, compared 
with what yet remams to be done ? The hero of modem 
civilization needs not weep for want of worlds to confer, for 
here are realms too wide for the widest ambition To con- 
quer and annex with the sword is but the glory of an inferior 
order To civilize, enlighten, and protect, is that of the sopen- 
or order of men, by whom the huoiaa race is sometimes 
rarely blessed. To develop the sources of national industry 
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u one great mark of a beneficent tbler , nor ib the eubjeet of onr 
article one of the least important of these sotzrcee. 

In these days of steam and maohineryt nothing proepers 
without cool We ma^ say, that whatever steam does, coal 
does, and fax more besides. Without it where would be our 
railroads, our steam-boats, our overland communication, and 
all our long tram of manufactunng* engines of all sorts, sizes 
and descriptions ? Paralyzed, powerless, and helpless they would 
he Bauish coal from the ea^, and the omlized and enter- 
prising European would be stripped of half his strength, 
and would re^e mto the depths of comparative barbar»m 
What would England be without its cool mines ? It employs 
directly in this trade alone upwards of 200,000 persons, and 
consumes annually twenty milhons of tons, besides what is 
exported 

Vr McCulloch, in reference to its value to Britain, says — 

It IS vastly more precious than would hare been mines of the precious 
metals, like those of Peru and Mexico , for coal, since applied to the steam 
engine, is really boarded power, applicable to almost every purpose, which 
boman labour mrected by ingenuity can accomplish It is the possession 
of her coal mines which baarendeied Britain, m relation to the whole world, 
what a city is to the rural district which surrounds it the producer and 
dispenser of the ncli products of art and industry Calhng her coal mines 
the coal cellars of the ^at city, there is in tliem a supply which, at the 
present rate of expenditure, will last for 2,000 years at least and therefore 
a provision, which, as oouung improvements m the arts of life will naturally 
eneot economy of fuel, or substitution of other mines to effect similar pur 
poses, may be regarded as inexhaustible ” 

Frofessor Johnston, in his admirable lecture on the economy 
of a coal field, thus writes — 

** The immediate marketable value of the produce of a nch coal district is 
almost as great as if the same extent of country produced gold, or silver or 
diamonds, in equal abundance with tlie nchest known districts m the world 
Thetotal value of all the gold and silver raised from the mines in South Ame- 
nca m 1800, when they were all in full activi^, was estimated by Humboldt 
at £8,700,000 The area of England is hardly a tithe of this great mineral 
diEnbiot , and yet the coal consumed m England and Wales, being about 
20 mUilons of tons, estimated at 8 sbiUmgs a ton, amounts to 8 millions 
Bteriing A higher estimated value of one billing a ton, which is still 
lower dian the value adopted by some political economists, would give us a 
surplus for the actual value of coal alone, exclusive of eveiy other mineral 
raised in England and Wales, over the entire value of the precious metals 
raised in that tract of country, which we have been accustomed to consider 
08 the nobeat m the world’ 

Thifl age m particular can do nothing without coal, which 
IB daily becoming more necesaary to every one, from the pa^ 
lace of the pnnee, to the most wretched hovel in the baokwo^a 
of Amenoa. The lives, eats, drmks, clothes itself, hooseth 
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itself, maketh wiir and peace, all thronch the agency of ooaL 
Wrapped m the fabno of the loom, which whirls in obedience 
to the power of steam generated through coal, the infant 
IS lulled to rest, while each ornament on the coffin of its 
sire 18 fashioned by the aid of the same material, and the very 
planks of the coffins of the poor are cut by the force of its 
agency In India its power has yet to be shown , but m England, 
\^at does it not do ? It brews and bakes, gnnds the coffee and 
the corn, first makes the clothes, and then washes them and dries 
them The most minute articles of dress or of ornament, and the 
most stupendous parts of our more than gigantic machinery, 
are both alike indebted to coal, either for their beauty or their 
utihty Pins and needles, tape and bobbin, hooks and eyes, 
buttons and braid, are all made through the help of coal , and 
each rivet in that mighty mass of machinery and en^neenng 
skill, that monthly leaves our harbour, is formed by its super- 
human force alone 

It 18 no longer steam, steam, steam,” but ** coal coal, 
cool,” we must cry, for cool can alone adequately supply 
the demand All the wood in the civilized world would be im- 
mediately devoured, and the cost of all articles enhanced an 
hundred fold, were coal to be suddenly annihilated In coal 
England has reserved in store, even at its present extravagant 
rate of consumption, a supply of fuel fov upwards of two 
thousand years whereas the timber obtainable from a whole 
country could scarce supply the manufacturing fires of London 
alone fur a single week. Are we not right then to cry coal,” 
and to wonder at the apathy and indifference of a lethargio 
people, who permit such important sources of wealth to he un- 
woi&ed ? The fields of ooaJ in India have been scratched as 
It were, and such first-come-to-hand and indifferent material, 
as was on the surface, has been sent m dnblets, by basketfulls 
at a time, in the wretched boats, and still more wretched carts, 
of the country, to the market of Asia Thus has Calcutta 
been supplied That it has been so supplied for years past is a 
matter of public notoriety, and it is sufficient to disgrace us for 
our want of enterprise in the eyes of the whole civilized 
world 

We need not stop here to insist that coal does exist m 
India of a good workable quality , for coal is of many kinds, and 
of all degrees of value There are black coal, uninflammable 
coal, and brown coal, each subdivided again into many speoiee. 
Amongatu|^ black coals arc slate, foliated, and cannel, and 
amongst t^uninfiammables ore enumerated Welsh culm, stone 
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ooftl, Kilkenny ooal« nnd denf, or blind* coal Upwarde of 
seventy distinct yaneties of coal are imported into London* 
which are all distinguishable by those oonrersant with the 
trade* and are all valuable Among the man? thousand si^^nare 
miles of coal fields that exist in India* be^ of all yarieties 
are doubtless to be found, and amongst them some of the best 
quality The records in the Bengal Secretary’s Office* ink- 
lings of which have fn>m time to time crept out* and the dif- 
ferent publications* reports* and letters* which have constantly 
appeared on the subject* demonstrate that it must be so. The 
bitter dissensions* squabbles and disputes* both in public and 

E nvate* between all those who either have* or think they 
ave* a title to any portion of these extensive fields* show us 
also that the property is even now valuable, and will one day 
become far more so Such accounts* as we have had access to* 
also show that a good workable coal can be raised from the pits 
at a very small charge* in some places so low as two pice per 
maund* and that the great expense incurred is in the carnage 
of the article to market. Coal is now supplied in the Calcutta 
market at six annas per mannd * The carriage therefore costs 
at least five annas per maund * and the question is bow to re- 
duce this cost of carnage We must first examine as to 
whence we receive the coal* and what are the facilities for 
its transport In the fiist place* coal abounds in the plains 
that border the Damfida in Burdwan * secondly* there is coal 
in the hills* near Chirra Pdnji, thirdly, there is coal in Assam 
in several places * and last, though not least, there is a field 
of coal sixty miles inland from burajgurra, whioh has been late- 
ly again brought to notice by the Government Geographical 
Survey We say a^atn, for we believe this same field lias been 
noticed on several pievious occasions. It exists on the southern 
declivity of the bills, about sixty miles south and west from Su- 
rajgnrra* and is said to be of better quality than the Burdwan 
com Other fields of coal exist in different parts of India* 
but for removed from the Calcutta market It is not yet very 
clear, amidst the mass of conflicting testimonies* which u the 
best site whence to obtam our Calcutta supply 

It 18 still therefore a desideratum to ascertain this fact 
Government has done something towards this* and is, as 

* Oor extn-Indiia readen win not err wide)/, if they reckon a Mannd aa the twen W 
•evenih part of a ton, and an m three>halfpen(Mi. Thai the preaant pnee of 
Boriwan ooal ia now about a gninea per ton in Guentta It la probaale that two tona 
of tbie eoal may be on an araraae eqw in eteam railing power to ona ton of good 
Engliaheoal 
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usual, creeping on with slow reluctant stCM, as if iinwiUung 
and afraid to snatch the glowing pnzCr rnvate ^bee are 
endeavounng to do something towards it in a small way^ but 
in a Terj small way indeed As an example, a w private 
persons in Calcutta lately employed at their own cost two 
indiTiduala to examme the district around Bbdgalpdr So 
the public papers at least have casually mentioned , but we 
fear that their enterprise has ended m smoke, not generate 
ed however from their owe coals. The persons employed 
did, it IS believed, exert themselves for some tune, but Imve 
recently, either from weanness, want of pay, or disgust at the 
v^oury project, given up the search in despair Such petty 
efforts can never meet the ever increasing demand 

We want railroads, steamers, cheap steam navigation with 
England, Ceylon, the Straits, and to our inland provinces by 
the nver route We also require sugar mills, nee mills, paper 
mills, and manufactories of all kinds all over the country For 
ail these things we require fuel , and experience demonstrates 
that that fuel must be ooaL No substitute has been found for 
it, nor IS any likely to be found lu our days The demand, 
therefore, vastly exceeds the supply that is now brought to 
the market , and this fact is the more remarkable, as it is well 
known that an inexhaustible supply of tolerable fuel does exist, 
rea^ for the future wants of this fertile country 

Under ordinary circumstances the supply would soon satisfy 
the eager wants of the community The causes therefore, that 
lead to the present anomalous and unsatisfactoiy state of things, 
can neither be transient nor trivial They are, indeed, we fear, 
too deeply seated to be all at once removed , or to be suddenly 
eradicated without the greatest resolution and skilfulness of 
treatment. Still much may be done by rousing the community 
at large to the full importance of the subject. One point, as we 
previously mentioned, is clear, that, in whatever locality the 
coal may be situated, the chief difficulty that has to be met 
18 its carriage to market The means of carriage must be 
secure, and available at all seasons of the year To work 
the beds of coal at one season, and then stock and store the 
mineral for future conveyance to market, is a most objectionable 
system, inasmuch as the coal deteriorates rapidly from expo- 
sure to the sun and air It is partly owing to this system that 
such bad coal is now supplied , as the coal of the Damdda 
IB said to lose 20 per cent by this exposure to the elementa. 

But the exposure would be at once obviated by a seoure 
means of transport, available at all seasons of the year 
At present no regular means of carnage exist from that coal 

X B 
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fields except the unoertoia nubee of that most unoertuD itream, 
the Damiida , and thus the hopes and fears of ateam share- 
holders in Caloutta nse and fall, according to the rise and fall 
of the torrents in its bed Some years ago a canal was proposed 
to run through the rich dietnct of Burdwan, \?bioh would have 
been available m part for the conveyance of coal But this 
project has long since been abandoned, if indeed it ever was 
scnously entertained A far easier plan would be to construct 
a common iron tram road, direct from the heart of the coal fields, 
either to Calcutta, or to the nearest point on the Hdglf no- 
thing short of this will ever render the inhabitants of Calcutta 
independent of that capricious mountain stream No expensive 
railroad would ever pay fur this purpose, nor is such required 
all that IB necessary, is a cheap and regular means for conveying 
the produce of the mines to market, without exposing the coal 
to tne efifects of the weather for many months, ns is now done 
We might innocently ask, why is this not done ? Why has no tram 
road ever been constructed ? In other countries, the inhabitants 
would combine for such an object of utility, or some enter- 
pnsing individual would step forth Amongst all the wealthy 
Bahds of Calcutta, or Bengal, is there no one with sufiScient 
energy for such a work? Alas, neither road nor canal is likely to 
be made by them The boundless store of wealth that lies at 
their feet is unnoticed and unknown — mines of richest ore, 
gems far surpassing in national importance and value the far 
fiuned Pitt Diamond, or the Koh-i-ndr 

But are there no other parties who might come forward ? 
Will none of the great body of highly honorable men, of whom 
the services are composed, assist^ \Vill Government itself do 
nothing? Font seems evident, that without its aid no one 
will stir hand or foot in the matter From peculiar circum- 
stances, Government is omnipotent in this country The 
meanest Government servant, with his talisman ic badge of office, 
IB more than a match for hosts of unbadged men His word 19 
law , his acts are nght and true There is no resisting the 
persuasive influence of one m authority This being the case, 
the proper course is for the Government to undertake the business 
at once, and then we might hope, that it would be both efiectually 
and speedily done But the misfortune is that no Government 
ever did move at once , and we need not assure our readers, 
that the Government in Bengal is no exception to the ^neral 
rule. It IB in fact, by some inherent law in its constitution, 
dilatory in the extreme The whole state machinery is so 
complicated, and requires so much rubbing up and polishing 
to overcome the natural fnetion of the parts, that we des- 
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|»Atr of ever it m motion in any direotion. Every thing 

H earned on m wnting, and correapondenoe is endless and tire- 
some. Months and years of valuable time are spent in reading 
and wntiDg innumerable Minutes and Reports. Formal letters 
accompany all these documents , and sneh a mass of papers is 
accumulated on every tnvial subject, that the mind becomes 
confused, and the idea is erroneously acquired, that a great deal 
of business has been done, by the mere perusal of documents , 
whereas this truly dry-as^dust system only tends to bewilder 
the brain , and much more real buamess might be done with a 
saving of half the paper Every one connected with Govern- 
ment 18 well intentioned, and inclined to do what is nght, but 
every one is not the Government. If wo ask the first Civilian we 
meet, bow to set about it, he says, Write to Government Ask 
the Secretary , he says, Write to Government Ask the Gover- 
nor of Bengal, he says, Write to Government Ask the 
Members of Council, and they all say the same Ask the 
Governor General himself, and even he says, if m no mood to 
comply with the request, Oh, write to Government This 
virtually shelves the question for the time, and perhaps for 
ever , for in some departments letters he for years unanswered 
One might in all simplicity ask, who, or what, is ** Government,” 
and where does it dwell? In the air, on the earth, or on the 
sea? Is It a poetic fancy, or a legal fiction? What is it, or 
where is it? Has any one ever seen this Government? 
With whom does the magic power he ? 

Lord W Bentinck, and such hke obstinate old fellows, would 
sometimes grasp this power themselves, and u leld it at their own 
risk and responsibility, without permitting themselves to be 
trammelled by the absurdities of the age, or of the system, aa 
it 18 moat unworthily called But it is to be recollected that 
their doing so was no part of their ongiaal agreement with 
their masters. It was not in the bond, and often cost them 
dear Governors we have had, and some of them very good 
Governors too but no such thing as really good Government — 
no grand extended system of provident arranvements for the 
welfare of the people, for the interest of the whole community, 
and for the benefit of the country at large, by the development 
of the resources of the State, has ever yet been seen m this 
country 

Statesmen and legislators likewise we have had, and philaa- 
throphists and enlightened men in abundance, amongst our 
councillors, but the chief thing requisite is a steady uniform 
tern of development for the public weal Without this there can 
be no life in tne body pohtio. Every thing in nature seeks to 
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expand itaelf » and, where there is hfe, there n implanted, erea 
ID the hidden ^erm of the Bmalleat weed, a power that nothing 
short of annihilation can reaiat. 

Moat of our public officers haFC been hard-working men, and 
many of them enlightened, and alive to the necessity of pro- 
gress and development. Still over all a dull and leaden 
paU appears extended, and apathy and indifference prevaiL 
Now It 18 proverbial, that what is every man’s work is no 
man’s work, and tliat, unless men are specially appointed from 
tune to time for such objects os those we are now advo- 
cating, nothing will be done Supposing that an officer was 
appomted, on the understanding that he was to give his whole 
tune and talents to the development of the coal resources of the 
country, we might then reasonably expect to get something 
done It will not do to appoint a commission, or a board, or a 
committee composed of officers, many of whom have other duties 
to attend to One responsible man should be selected, who 
should publish (for a searching and inquiring public to find 
fault with) what he can effect from time to tune The public, 
if left to do BO, would soon keep him up to the mark 

The case at present stands thus. Fifteen years ago coals 
were sold at five annas a maund in Calcutta. The Govern- 
ment contract pnce is now six annas, and the demand is still 
increasing It is very evident, therefore, that the means 
hitherto employed to procure coal in India have been in- 
effectual, and that there is now every chance of a rise, instead 
of a fall, in pnce Indeed it may be asserted, that the only 
thing that keeps the price of cool even at this rate is the 
sappy from England We have received it from good au- 
tbonty, that English coals at mne annas a maund, are, &om 
their supenor quality, cheaper to use than Burdwan coals 
at five annas. ^ long, therefore, as it is profitable for our 
sbps to bring coal on such a distant voyage, and to sell it m 
Calcntta at nine annas a maund, the priee of Burdwan coal 
should never nse above six But the supply from England 
must always be preoanous, and it would be highly injudi- 
cious to trust to it A further rise in the pnce of coal 
of one or two annas per maund would rum half the steam 
trade of Calcutta. If the English supply should in any way 
be cut offi our overland communication would almost cease. A 
European war, for instance, might materially affect the supply 
This 18 a point of vital importance, not only to the community, 
but to the Indian Government alia On the contrary, could 
the pnce of coal be by any means reduced to even three annoa 
a maund m Calcutta, the State would bo no inconsiderable 
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cuner The Goyemment of Bengal now annoallj' ezpesda « 
lor^ sum m the piirohase of ooaL It would be weil worth its 
while therefore, as a mere mercantile transaction, to paj five jean* 
porohase to attain this aupply at half the present price. That 
18 , in other words, supposing the State now to expend five lakhs 
of rupees jearlj in the purchase of coal of all kmds, (and we be- 
lieve the total expenditure is much higher), it womd be weU 
worth its while to pay down twelve and a half lakhs of rupees, 
in order to save yearly the half of the annual sum now charged 
for coal We should suppose that this is a plain matter of oal- 
cnlation, which simply requires to be set in a plain manner be- 
fore the Court of Directors, to be at once sanctioned and ap- 
proved This leaves out all other benefits that would accrue 
to the State, and simply embraces the purely mercantile view 
of the matter, without however supposing, that the smallest 
profit should be denved from the capital expended on the road— 
which capital is to be returned by the saving from the reduced 
price of the coal It is based on the supposition, that a tram 
road can be made from the nearest available field of good cool 
for the sum of twelve and a half lakhs of rupees , and that the 
cost of maintaining that road will be such as the sum charged 
for the conveyance of the coal can fully support, eveu at a low 
rate of charge 

The nearest available field is doubtless that of Burdwan 
Its mean distance from Calcutta is about 100, or 120, m ilea 
The cost of a good pucka road, (we mean a road metall^ with 
bnckbats,) is from 2,000 to 2,500 rupees per mile, according to 
circumstances. But we do not consider that it would be ne- 


cessary to metal with any material any large surface for a tram 
road. A single line of light iron rails, laid on beams properly 
connected with sleepers, and supported by masonry, or post^ 
where any slight elevation was required, would be sufi&cient to 
convey the quantity of coal requir^, at the rate of eight or ten 
miles an hour Tbo road should be laid with a gentle dope, pro- 
portionally to the inclination of the country towards Calcutta. 
The draft downward would be little or nothing , and a very shght 
power, either of men, or horses, would be sufficient to coutot 
back the empty carnages. Such a road, we are well aesnrea, 
could be made considerably within the proposed sum , aud for 
this paltry amount, sunk, or paid, the Government would obtain 
for ever, for itself and for its capital, a large supply of tolerable 
fuel at a moderate rate Coal would then be as cheap in Calcutta 
as m London , and we should have nothing to complain of in 
this respect, at least for some tune to come. The oost of keef>- 
ing such a road in thorough repair, and keeping up a iuU 
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estBbluhment of waggon^ oartiageai and hori 6 % (or men) to 
oonvey them, should not exceed one thousand rupees per mile 
llie establishment need not be large or expensive , ana a charge 
of even two pice per maund for oamiue would ampler pay 
for all the expenses. It is to be remembered, that this imes 
not include any return for the capital that has been expended, 
as we suppose that the Government sinks, or pays away, this 
amount of capital, as the pnoe of obtaining cheap coal , they 
would be the persons who would chiefly benefit by it, as they 
are the chief consumers. But would the State, even under 
these circumstances, lose by making such a road ? It is just 
possible that some loss may be caused by it But do not the 
advantages greatly preponderate over this possible loss ? 

It were easy to expatiate on them. The mutual action and 
re-aotion of different commercial products on each other are 
very remarkable. Thus by cheapening coal, we cheapen every 
thing else. Cheap coal produces cheap steam, and cheap car^ 
nage , therefore cneaper imports to the Calcutta market, and 
cheaper exports from it, either seaward, or for the inland trade 
Coal, when cheaper, will also be used m a vanety of manufactures 
in Calcutta. Cheap coal would rouse the sinking spirits of 
the various steam companies in Calcutta, and, by its magic in^ 
fluence, would tend to promote the health and comfort of our 
European troops. With cheap coal it would no longer be a 
question with Government, whether troops should be conveyed 
to the Upper Provinces by steam, or not , as it would become 
cheaper to carry them, than to march them up The long and 
weary march to Allahabad would thus be avoided, and the fatal 
fever, or still more fatal cholera, would thus miss much of their 
accustomed prey We have seen in the short space of two 
months more than fifty fine fellows thus cut off in one regiment 
alone 

But it 18 needless to enumerate the important advantages 
which the country would derive from this source, though it is 
necessary to show that the state would ultimately be the prin- 
cipal gainer, and that therefore it is to its advantage to come 
forward boldly in the work. 

The coal companies could not do it, as they are too much in- 
volved already Coal speculations are very often not profitable. 
Mr McCtdloch tells us, that numbers in England are ruined 
by them Sometimes large fortunes have been made by indivi- 
doids, but these instances are rare The opening of a mine 
IS a very expensive and hazardous operation, and of very on- 
certain resnlt. Besides this, collieries are exposed to an infinite 
number of accidents, agamst which no caution can guard So 
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great indeed is the hazard attending thia lort of property, 
that It hoe never been poesible to effect an laearance on a 
coal work against fire, water, or any other accident. These 
things being well considered, it most be evident, that coal 
companies cannot be expected to add to all these risks the 
expense of one hundred miles of road On the contrary, the 
State, which will benefit by the work, should make it. No 
pnvate company could make it so cheaply, or so expeditiously, 
while in their hands it would become a monopoly , and few, or 
none, of the anticipated benefits would result from it. But a 
road, made, as we propose, would be open to all, and would en* 
able all parties alike to convey their produce from the oollienes 
to the best market at a very low rate The charge made, being 
only just sufficient to provide a fund to keep the road ever 
after m perfect order without further expense to Government, 
would ensure an abundant supply of the best material that was 
to be had in the Burdwan mines , and the Government would 
gam indefinitely, by the very force and energy, which such 
a supply of this “ hoarded labour^ would exercise on the com- 
merce of the country It would restore the City of Palaces to 
Its best and most palm^ days. Viewing it m this light, we can- 
not look on the original outlay necessary for this important 
measure as a matter of moment to the (government As well 
might a petty Irish farmer argue, that he might lose by making 
a pathway to his pig-stye 

It may be argued, that the Burdwan coal is not good, and 
that all our cogent reasoning therefore entirely fidls to the 
ground But let us suppose it conceded, that the coal now 
obtained is not of the best description , still we contend 
that this circumstance proves nothing against our arguments. 

he coal, take it as it stands, is the best we have near Calcutta, 
and IS already m almost universal demand, except for sea-going 
steamers, which must be supplied with such fuel as will give 
the greatest amount of steam with the least possible stowage. 

About twenty-five lakhs of maunds of country coal are now 
yearly consumed It may be presumed, that this consumption 
would be trebled, were the price reduced to one-half The Go- 
vernment contract with the Bengal Coal Company for this very 
coal, and take at least three or four lakhs of maunds yearly, 
besides the large quantity of English coal still used hj them. 

But it IS also fair to suppose, that, in a very short time after 
the opening of such a road, the quality of the article supplied 
would greatly improve 1 be most scientific and the most prac- 
tical men, who have examined the subject, have umversalfy 
declared, that the coal has hitherto come to the market in a 
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moftt deteriorated state. The capabilities of the mines are not 
jet fuUj known 

When secnre and euffioient means of communication have 
been opened between the mines and the principal markets in 
the country, capitalists will then come forward, and work the 
different seams of coal in a more efficient manner 

At present, capital is thrown away, if escpended on such 
uncertain property, and no one will embark m the conoern 
1 he works now at the collieries are poor and insignificant, com- 
pared to similar works in England, Belgium, or France. 
By sinking shafts to a sufficient depth, richer seams of coal 
will probably be found, than any which are at present worked 
in the Burdwan district Shafts are frequently sunk in 
England to a great depth At Annogher the principal pit 
IS sunk 372 feet deep, and a second pit 818 feet At St 
Anthony's colliery, three miles below Newcastle, the bed of 
lower mam coal appears to be 810 feet below the surface 
of the ground At Monk-wearmouth colliery, the coal is 
brought up from a depth of 1,620 feet In sinking shafts in coal 
mines, as many as thirty, or more, distinct veins, or beds, of coal 
are sunk through, before a mam seam of coal is reached * 
Where there is more than one series of coal measures, on sink- 
ing through this mam seam, a similar succession of strata 
succeed, with a second or lower mom beneath Hence anse 
the terms, “ upper main,** and “ lower mam ” There is also 
another circumstance which renders it probable, that we have 
not yet seen the best coal that can be obtained in the 
Burdwan field Coal originally was deposited over vast sur- 
faces, such as inland lakes, or marshes, or the mouths of estu- 
aries. Great portions of these beds have been either upheaved 
and denuded, or so convulsed by subsequent geological 
changes, that they are now worthless. Where the beds 
have been least disturbed, the coal is found to be superior m 
quality thus, in the Newcastle collieries, the mines have been 
progressively advancing underneath the sea, and the coals 
nave progressively improved. At Whitehaven, they extend 
more than a mile under the ocean, at a depth of 600 feet 
beneath its bottom It is therefore to be expected, that m 
the extensive Burdwan coal field, portions may yet be found 
with a better quality of coal All that is required is, that 
the communicatioQ with the distnct should be cheap, rapid, 
and secure at all seasons of the year The parties, who now 


* At Aosin near Valeneiennea, ft pit lesa than 100 yarda deep ptasea tbniuh fifty 

layers, email and great , and at Liege, sixty one hare been aeoertamed.— a Qeoloffy 
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poBBOBB property tbere> will tboi be enabled to FiBit tbor 
workB, and ed^tively Bupennten^ them HonBeB aad 'nilagaa 
will Bpnng up , am^ ere long, we might expect to aee bnndredo 
of Eoglubmen, employed both in tbe pus, and m cbarge 
of the requisite maohinery, practically teaoliiog tbe natiFoa 
of tbe place All this would tend to raise tbe pnoe o£ 
land, and of labour, would induce more cultivation, and in every 
way lead to further improvement Tbe whole produce of the 
diBtnot would find a cheap transit by the rail to Calcutta; and 
tbe returns to Gkivemment would m all these ways be consi- 
derable Liarge sums have been occasionally remitted on ac- 
count of the inundations m tbe Burdwan district , but, when 
tbe land becomes more valuable, the bunds would be more 
carefully looked after by the landholders and propnetors, 
and inundations would not be suffered to take place. It 
would then be as much their interest to do so, as it now 
18 the interest of Government , but they, being on the spot, imd 
necessarily employed m the lands, have more facilities for watch- 
ing the bunds, than any establishment employed by Government 
for that purpose and it is hardly necessary for us here to observe, 
that the slightest crack m a bund, when the nver is full, is suf- 
ficient, if not at once observed, to inundate the whole country 

Tram roads, such os we propose, have been in use in 
England for a very long time Those first used were simply 
wooden tram-roads, or railways, which were used in the col- 
lieries there nearly two centuries ago Iron rails were first 
substituted for them m the Cole brook-dale worker about the 
year 1786 

Baron Charles Dupin, in his valuable book on British public 
works, tells us, that at Newcastle there were, even when he wrote, 
(about 1828 or 1830), two hundred and twenty-five miles of iron 
railways, along a space of twenty-one miles long, and twelve broad, 
above ground , and that those below ground were not less ex- 
tensive In Wales, iron tram roads are mso most extensively used* 
In fact no works could be carried on without thorn They are 
used foi conveying ore and coal from the mines to the furnaeoB^ 
and iron and coal to the canals and ports. In Glamorganshire 
alone, there are more than 300 miles of tram roads. These 
railroads, or tram roads, were made solely for private purposes, 
and for private oollienes, or mining companies. But we pro- 
pose, that, to provide against a monopoly, the Governmeut 
should make the roads of this descnption required m Bengal 

Nothing IS ever lost by a wise and careful system for deve- 
loping the sources of wealth and prospenty within a state , but 

F F 
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in this instance^ the direot retiiniB would be considerable* If 
four or five li^hs of rupees are annuallv to be expended m the 
Fanj^bj why, we may justly ask, should not some money be 
expended on useful public works in Ben^ ? It is, doubtless, 
very judicious to expend money in the Funjlib, and we shall 
be glad to see works commenoea there, which will give employ- 
ment to the people, and add in time to the revenues of the state 
At the same time we are bound to say, that we are under 
greater obligations to Bengal, than to any other province in India, 
and that less has been expended on it 

In this very distnct of Burdwan, a state of things existed 
not very long ago, which would be a disgrace to any province, 
however distant from the capital, and therefore the more to 
be deplored when so near to Calcutta* Such a state of things 
would be put an end to by the plan we propose With these 
outrages and disputes we are not unacquainted, but at pre- 
sent we do not wish to touch upon them We simply 
allude to them, as to facts with which our readers must be 
well acquainted It is sufficient for our purpose, that such 
disputes do exist, and have existed for severolyears, and that the 
sooner they are put an end to the better We have not the 
slightest doubt, that our present Governor-General will 

S ve his attention to the case, as soon as the afiairs in the 
orth-west permit him There is no man in India more com- 
petent than himself to understand the nature and value of 
the property in dispute, and its paramount importance to the 
community at lar/i^ 

Second to the Burdwan, we must place the Chirra Punji 
coal Superior to it in quality, as we can ourselves bear testi- 
mony, It 18 mfenor in commeicial importance We have 
seen the mine, a vast seam of coal excavated on the side of a 
hill, within a mile, or a mile and a half, of the station of Cbirra 
Pdnju We have rejoiced on many a cold day in its genial 
blaze, and wished that it were nearer to Calcutta But there 
we fear it must remam, till Assam shall again become what it 
once was, and till steamers shall be required on its broad and 
mighty stream 

A tram road of a few miles would convey this coal to the 
stream which runs past Pundua , whence its conveyance in 
boats to the bank of the Brabmapfitra would be at ^1 times 
easy But at present the demand for it there is not great , 
and its distance from Calcutta would, in spite of its supe- 
rior qualities, prevent its competing successfully with the 
coal from Burdwan It is possible, however, that this coal 
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could be supplied at such a oheap rate on the Brahma* 
pdtra, as to enable the Government Steamers to pay their 
expenses. At present it is well understood^ that they do 
not pay , and that it is solely with a view to future beneBt that 
the boats have been put on that line The Ohirra Ptioji coal 
therefore should not be lost sight of The expenses of a tram 
road should be ascertained, and the quanti^ of coal, that is, or 
might be, used for steam purposes on the Brahmaputra, might 
easily be calculated With these data the question of steam 
navigation on the Brahtnapdtra would be at once determined 
It 18 supposed to be already settled that steam navigation will 
benefit the whole of our North Eastern frontier provinces. With 
coal at a certain fixed price, that navigation might be made to 
pay The question then remains — w ill the expenditure of such 
a defined sum procure a permanent supply of coal for such navi- 
gation at such a fixed price ? This question being answered m 
the affirmative, the Court of Directors have merely to consider 
whether they will pay that defined sum for the presumed bene- 
fits to those provinces 

Coal 18 also found in \ 8 sam itself in several places At 
Jaipur there is very fair coal, but it appears not to be m any 
mass Ihc beds are much broken and distorted, so that a vein 
is soon worked out, or cannot be followed About three years 
ago, the pits presented such an accumulation of rubbish, that 
nothing could be distinctly made out At that time a seam 
was being worked 8 or 10 feet deep, which was apparently 
good, though much broken The parties employed in work- 
ing, having little knowledge of the subject, could not distinguish 
between the good and bad coal, and sometimes supplied their 
customers with villanous shale At other times the coal was 
excellent The contract with Government at Gowhatti is 
now, we believe, six annas a maund deh'verable there , at this 
rate, if all the coal were good, neither the Government nor the 
contractors could object to the price But the bad coal sent 
IS likely to make it a losing concern to both parties The 
contractor will lose, as the Government will refuse such inferior 
qualities, and the Government will lose their advances, if the 
contractor is unable to pay The system, on whioh the mines 
have been hitherto worked, may be estimated from the signi- 
ficant fact, that one of the parties, who had undertaken the 
search, went to Assam without any capital, hoping to find 
coal ready to his bond, and to have only to help himself. 
Under such circumstances, it required no great presmence to 
foretell, that, with his own unaided resources, he could not snov 
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eeed. Ai^er two years of unsaooesaful search for a profitable 
Tein, he left Assam, as poor as he arrived. Had he been properly 
supported, he might have succeeded. The old cry is, toAt there 
IB no money, and that Gbvemment, whose duty it is, will go 
to no expense m making experiment^ or m paving the wav mr 
making experiments, by opening good roads. On the banks of 
the Oikhojooal 18 also found m a much more favourable situation 
It 18 not far from Sibsagur This mine has been worked for 
a short time, and the coal proved excellent , the attempts to work 
it were, however, not brought to a satisfactory result, for little 
or no capital was expended From either of these places, it is 
probable, that coal of good qualities could with proper manage- 
ment be obtained m sufficient quantities, and at a rate, which 
would cause steam navigation to be eventually remunerative on 
the Brahmaputra. 

There is little question that this subject deserves the most 
anxious consideration The future welfare of India depends on 
the manner m which such questions are now treated A long 
course of prosperity, or an anxious tram of indefinite evils, is 
extended before us. Shall we imitate the easy and lawless 
rack-renting Irish landlord, spend and squander now what we 
have, and leave the future to Providence ? or shall this Govern- 
ment imitate the noble and patriotic spirit of the Duke of 
Bridgewater, who deserves to be immortdised for the example 
which he displayed ? 

The coal found near Kuruckdeah — about sixty miles inland 
from Sdrajgurra, — will probably turn out to be of more impor- 
tance for the purpose of steam navigation on the Upper Ganges, 
than that of any of the previously mentioned sites 

This coal had been noticed many years ago, and again lost sight 
of Last year, however, the field was visited by several persons 
in the Government survey, and a full report on the subject, with 
maps and sectional drawings of the country around, has been, or 
18 about to be, laid befoie Government A considerable quan- 
tity of this coal has likewise been sent down for tnal, and, we 
beueve, favourably r^orted of, some was better, and some worse 
than the average of Burdwan coal and nothing more than this 
could be expected from any sample of coal selected, as this must 
have been, from the surface An officer from the Steam Depart- 
ment has also been sent up to survey, and to ascertain the prac- 
ticability of opening a water communication A small stream runs 
from the bills to the north wurd of the district con taming the coal, 
which might be made practicable for small boats for twenlr or 
thui;y miks. Thu u all that has been done at present and these 
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ere facts with wboh any one is, or may be, acquainted. More 
will doubtless be disclosed, when the reports and plans tint 
htTO been prepared, or are being prepared, for die QoTeni*' 
meat, shall be made pubho. They are as yet in an nnbiidied 
state, and will, doubtless, from the known liberality of Gh>- 
Tcmment, be laid before the public, as soon as any mear 
cures have been decided upon But we would presume 
earnestly to recommend, that, if the Government propose to 
throw open this, or any other, coal field to the public, it 
should Itself construct the road ^which should be a good 
tram road) and thus have a check over the working of the 
mmes. The Government is far more interested than any 
private person in obtaining cheap coal, as it has the largest 
number of steamers on the Upper Ganges, and therefore 
the most at stake 

Goal now costs the Government, for the supply of their 
steamers on the Upper Ganges at all stations, say al^ve Culna, 
twelve or fourteen annas a maund all round This is Burdwan 
coal Now the coal mines at Kuruckdeah can produce, as u 
stated by those who have examined them, a finer coal than the 
Burdwan Presuming however the two descriptions of coal to 
be similar, and equal m heatmg power, the Kuruckdeah coal 
from its situation must be infinitely cheaper than the Burdwan 
Supposing that Government should make a tram road for the 
Burdwan coal field, and another fiom Kuruckdeah to Sfiraj 
gurrab, the former coal would have to be earned up stream 
the whole distance That carnage now amounts to eight annas, 
taking the stations all round , and this must continue the same, 
no matter at what rate the coal could be supplied in Cal- 
cutta. For, could the coal now be supplied m Calcutta at 
three annas per maund, (which we presume it easily could, by a 
good tram road) it would still be necessary to drag it up stream 
4, 5, and 6 hundred miles, according to the distance of the 
various steam stations from Calcutta. 

The coal thus carried must also be conveyed in country boats, 
and at very slow rates The loss of coal by this means of 
carnage is very great — so great indeed, that on the whole not 
much more than fifty per cent of the coal sent from the mines 
reaches its destination m a good state, fit for steam purposes. 
The coal from Kuruckdeah would have none of these difiSculties 
to contend against A comparatively short tram road of sixty 
miles, over a fine open country, would bnng it direct from the 
mines m a few hours in the best possible state to the centre 
of the line of steam navigation, where the coal is now most 
expensive. 
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As to the total extent of onr resources in ooal| there is 
every reason to believe, that the coal fields in Burdwan 
formerly extended all over the space novr occupied by the 
Rajmehal hills. Coal is found in many detached situations on 
those lulls. The probable former extent of this vast coal field 
can now only be conjectured, but what remains is amply suffici- 
ent for all the wants of the present age I^ature is tar more 
liberal than we usually suppose , nor shall we be in a position to 
judge of the extent of the supply furnished for us, until shafts are 
sunk of a sufficient depth to penetrate through the coal seams, 
and reach the strata of rocks beneath, winch line the basin-like 
cavities, in which the coal was originally deposited As its 
value depends on its mineral composition, it is necessary to bear 
in mind, that the Welsh or Anthracite coal, which was at ono 
time, from its uninfiammable nature, considered unfit for steam 
purposes, has now been found to be very valuable Ihe causes 
of the formation of anthracite are highly intei esting , and a very 
good description of the anthracite coal beds in North America 
18 given in Lyell’s Travels in those parts. We make no apo- 
logy for inserting it, more especially as the two places bear a 
distinct resemblance to each other The coal fields m Burd- 
wan, and to the northward and westward, with the Bajmehal 
hills rising up at one edge of the field, may be compared with 
the gigantic coal-field of Pensylvania, Virginia, and Ohio — 
with the Alleghany mountain range protruding through one 
side of the field, and converting its bituminous coal into anthia- 
cite The North American field extends continuously from 
north-east to south-west for a distance of 720 miles, its great- 
est breadth being about 180 miles Its area thus amounts 
to 63,000 square miles The coal is of two kinds, bituminous, 
such as 18 in general use, and anthracite, or debituminised coal, 
which 18 a natural coke, deprived of its gaseous matters by 
subterranean processes This anthracite burns without smoke 
or flame, does not soil the fingers, is not easily broken, and 
has a metallic or ringing sound, when struck It is found in 
vanous degrees of punty, containing from 3 to 16, or even to 
25 per cent, of inflammable matter The most thoroughly 
debituminised portions of the field are those most intimately 
associated with the AUeghanv mountains, thus pointing to the 
subterranean fires by which the bituminous matenals were 
expelled » and, as the field recedes from the mountains, it gra- 
dually becomes more and more bituminous, till it cannot be 
distinguished from ordinary coal For a long time this an- 
thracite was rejected , but science has taught its use to the 
Americans, to whom, for countless ages, it will be an indispen- 
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•able source of wealth and comfort In speaking of its use at 
Fostville, Mr Lyeli sajs, ** Here 1 was agreeably surpnsed 

* to see a flounsning manufactunn^ town, with the tall ohim*- 

* neys of a hundred furnaces, burning night and day, yet quite 

* free from smoke Leaving this clear atmosphere, and going 

* down into one of the mmes, it was a no less pleasing no- 

* velty to find that we could handle the coal without soiling 
‘ our fingers. 

** The strata of coal, to the westward of the Alleghany 

* mountains, are horizontal, but become more and more inclined 

* and folded, as we proceed eastward When level and im- 

< broken, it is most bituminous , and becomes progressively de- 

< bituminised, as we travel south-eastward towards the more 

* bent and distorted rocks. 

Thus in the Ohio, the proportions of hydrogen, oxygen, and 

* other volatile matters, range fiom 40 to 50 per cent East* 

* ward of this line, on the Monongahela, it still approaches 

* forty per cent , when the strata begin to experience some 

* gentle flexures. On entering the Alleghany mountains, 

* where the distinct anticlinal axes begin to show themselves, 

* but before the dislocations are considerable, the volatile mat* 
‘ ter is generally in the proportion of eighteen, or twenty, per 
‘ cent At length, when we arrive at some insulated coal 

* fields, associated with the boldest flexures of the Appala- 
‘ cbian chain, where the strata have been actually turned over, 
^ as near Potsville, we find the coal to contain only from six 

* to twelve per cent of bitumen, thus becoming a genume 
‘ anthracite 

It appears from the researches of Liebig and other eminent 

* chemists, that when wood and vegetable matter are buned 

* m the earth, exposed to moisture, and partially or entirely 

* excluded from the air, they decompose slowly, and evolve 
‘ carbonic acid gas, thus paitmg with a portion of their ongi- 
‘ nal oxygen 

“By this means, they become gradually converted into 
^ lignite, or wood coal, which contains a larger proportion of 

* hydrogen, than wood does* A continuance of decomposition 
^ conges this bgnite into common, or bituminous, coal, chiefly 

* by the discharge of carburetted hydrogen, or the gas by 

< which we illuminate our streets and houses 

According to BischofP, the inflammable gases, which are 

* always escaping from nuneral cool, and ore so often the 

* causes of fatal accidents in mmes, always contain carbonic 
‘ acid, carburetted hydrogen, nitrogen, and olefiant gas The 
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lift 

* ^n^agetaent of oil ^nuioiily <Mttsfora|f.^cKiitr3r^ or 

< bitui^noufl, coal into anthraoitej to wbidi tha vaaoat naorn of 

* spbot ooab glonoe coal, colai, and moo/ oU»ra hmwe boon 

* ^ven 

We faaye seen that» m the Appaladhian coal fields, ^ere is 

* an mtimtite connection between the extent to which the ooal 

* has parted with its gaseous contents^ and the amount of dis^ 

' tnrlnuioe which the strata have undergone. The coincidence 

< of these phenoniena maj be attnbnted, partly to the greater 

* famhty aferded for the escape of volatile matter, when the 

* fnkotnnng of the rocks bad produced on infinite number 
' of cracks and crevices , and partly to the heat of the gases 

* and water penetrating these cracks , when the great move 

* ments took place, which have rent and folded the Appalachian 

* strata.” 

From theory it might thus be presumed, that anthracite 
coal would be found in the Rajmehal hills and specimens, said 
to ^ anthracite, have been already sent to Calcutta 

It 18 necessary to notice m this paper, that the efforts of Go- 
vemment have been frequently sadly misdirected in their 
attempts to introduce and obtain good coal At page 90, of 
the Coal Committee’s reports, we find the committee recom- 
mending that, in consequence of the superior quality of the 
Chirra coal, the mines should stiU be retained in the possession 
of Government This was m 1841 and, since tnat date. 
Government has done nothing to improve the working, or to 
facilitate the means of access to, or transit from, those mmes. 
It IB not the province of Government to work coal mines, nor is 
it ever for its advantage to retain them in its own possession 
Un worked, they are of no more value than the Inshman’s 
service of plate, which be knew was at the bottom of the sea 
Instead of keeping such property in its own hands, it should be 
the object of Government to afford every facility for the spe- 
culator to invest his capital in working them 
When will Government learn that things are worth just 
what they will fetch in the markets , and that, if the exclnsive 
right of working many of its seams of coal and suppositious 
omhenes could oe sold to-morrow, it would not fetch one 
shilling in the London Market? Who would purchase that 
which IS untried, nnexpenmented on, and unknown? What 
speculator so danng as to lay out lakhs of rupees on the fields 
of coal on the Nerbudda, or m the Canban hilb in Assam ? 
Yet of these Latter, in page 71, of the Coal Committee reports, 
we find the members of that Committee anxious to secure 
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iBMes, idtHooffb^ 10 the same penigrepl^ tiiej iMmb t the 
minerRl m a duU earthj ooaL 

The efforto of thu committee appetfr to bave bemi ffiroetod 
80 ai to aeonre to Government every spot of land, where it wm 
poteible, or hkely. that coal could be worked ' and the miid* 
expended in this useleM manner could not have been moon* 
Biderable. Bv this means spectilators were driven oat of the 
market, and the trade of the country injured to a p^^eat extentr 

But this 18 not the only injunona measure which the Gh>* 
vemment has adopted, under the impression that coal, ev^ 
when not worked by it, was something, which ought to peld 
revenue, the extreme measure of taxing it at the month of the 
pit, to an amount equal to the cost of raising it, has, in some 
instances, been resorted to In one instance which has been 
bronght to our notice, it was ascertained that the cost of 
raising the coal would average about ^ pice per numnd; 
and, when the leases of the land were prepared, the Govern* 
ment endeavored to impose a tax of two pioe on everv maond 
that should be nused This suicidal measure would, were 
It established, at once destroy all mining in Bengal , and if 
the attempt to impose it had not been well ascertamed by us, 
we could scarcely have believed it credible. Would, for in* 
stanoe, England with all its mmeral wealth be able to pay a tax,, 
equal m round numbers to upwards of eight millions sterling 
for its coal ? This would be the result of such a tax universally 
imposed in England, the average price of coal at the pitV 
mouth being ratner more than eight shillings per ton ; and the 
oonsumption being now above 20,000,000 of tons, besides what 
IS exported ^‘Nothtn^^** says the Edinburgh Reviewer, ** hut tks 

* pTtuvTt of the most overwhelmuig neeesttty could ever justfy tke 

* tmpontum of a duty on so xndupemable an article as eoaU* 

As connected with this subject, we must also remark, that 

instruction in economic geology has been but too little at- 
tended to in India. Coal is but one branch, though doubtless 
a most important one, of a distinct science In a country so 
little known as India, the knowledge of this science is of tbe* 
greatest value. Up to the present hour, however, although tbo' 
question has been often entertained, yet no geological professor 
has ever been appointed in any of the Government sohools^ 
or coUej^ 

An hereditary contempt for practical ecosomio geolcgy 
appears to have been derived from our native land A writer 
in the last edition of the EneychDcsdsa BnJUmmca^ m an 
on mining, oomplains that nopuUic means have been employed^ 

a a 
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vmn J 22 for gaoonl motruo^oii m ilmi impprtant 

•oienoe« and Uuit the wmook on the ocmtiaeiit m far ahead 
of na m this reapeot As the subject u amportant, we give the 
extract entire • — 

** The advantage to be denved from a kuowled|» of well 

* eetabhahed faoti^ respeotinff the arrangements and^tnbuton 

* of minmal subetanoeSf will be best illustrated b]jr examples of 

* the errors and oversights, committed where this knowledge was 

* wanting It is generally known, that for some years lime 

* was exported to New South Wales, where it exists in abun- 

* dance in its natural state In Cornwall, ore of silver and 

* cobalt were, until recently, thrown away from a mine, which 
‘ has smce the disoovery of their value, returned upwards of 

* ;£ 10,000 a Tear from these ores, and in the same county, 

* although celebrated for its tin mmes from the earliest periods 
‘ of history, yet, until last century, the ores of copper were 
‘ employed only to repair the roads. Wherever the copper ap- 

* peared in a lode, it was a common expression that the ore came 

* in, and spoiled the vein and, even in the present day, but 

* little attention is paid to whatever is not manifestly cither 

* tin, or copper, or known to yield these metals. 

** In Derbyshire, although lead has been smelted from the 

* common blue ore, ever since the time of the Romans, the other 

* ores of the same metal were never thought of, but left in 

* heaps as rubbish , yet we have lived to see a public road, 

* made and repaired with these rejected ores, actually taken up 

* and smelted to good account. As to the practical mmer, be is 

* altogether the creature of habit, holding geology in but Ltde 

* estimation, and smiling at the nice distmotions of the minera- 

* logist Hence, if any inquiry be made of him respecting the 

* mtercsting phenomena of veins, he generally prefers the 

* theory of his forefathers, to that which has been deduced 

* from the results of more recent and accurate investigations. 

** In this country no pubhc means have been employed for 

* removing ignoranoe, and counteracting premdioe in regard 

* to the worlung of mines. But the case is different on the 

* continent Both France and Germany possess national in* 

* stitutions for facilitating the study of the science applioa- 

* ble to mining operations , and the advantage of such a course 

* of education is sufficiently demonstrated by the fact, that the 

* companies, formed for working mines in South Amenca and 
' Brazil, have given a decided preference to officers trained in the 

* schools of France and of Oerman v Besides, of all speculative 

* employments, mming is perhaps tne most uncertain. Expense 
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* And ingOBHity gre Areqit«at1f iMffled; tiittnott pw w p a i fr y 

* appearancM often ead m dieep^ntoMet ; wfailii irom wtam, 

* which some penoai have abanaoaed in despair* othefft hawe 

* frequently derived enormous profits. This very nooertm^* 

* however* only affords another ar^^ument for conoentratuig iH 

* the lights of Bmenoe, m order* as far as possible* to lessen ffie 
‘ nsk of disappointment* and to afford tne miner some surer 

* ffnide than chance* or oapnce* in pnrsmng his exploratory 

* labours.** 

Sinoe that article was written much has been done m En{^ 
land by the labours of many eminent men* such as Baoklsna* 
Murchison* Johnston* and others and museums of eoonoiiuo 
geolo^ have been established in many places 

In India* however* we are lamentably behind hand. The 
utmost that has been done is the employment of a few 
persons on tho Geological Survey but in the way of instruo-^ 
tion nothing has even been attempted. But here, from the 
deadly nature of many parte of the country* no proper survey 
can ever be made without well-trained native assistants and 
the first thing to be done* is to tram them The Government* 
therefore, cannot too soon provide establishments for facilitating 
the study of the science of Geology By training np a portion 
of the native youth, it will* with their assistance* oe enabled to^ 
lay open to the public the mineral wealth of the country* which 
may in after years prove a fertile source of revenue 

An institution for the instruction of the natives in the arts of 
mining* and for teaching them how to distinguish the vanous ores 
and minerals, and the process of roasting, fusing, smelting* &o.* 
as far as these subjects can be taught in a school* would be a 
great addition to the present system of Government education 
in Calcutta. Wo trust the subject will not be lost sight of* 
nor do we despair of seeing it accomplished during the time of 
our present Governor-General 

So great is the practical ignorance often displayed* that 
Mr Bakewell states it as a positive fact, that, under the present 
slovenly metliod of working coal mines in England* more than 
two-tbirds of the coals are wasted Knowledge is certainly 
profitable to direct, and without it nothing can prosper We 
therefore venture to hope* that something will soon be done 
to tram up the nati\e youth in India, to instrnct them in tins 
science in all its branches, and to explain to them the vast 

C ortance of it, so that the mineral wealth of this countiy may 
e by them practically and scientifically explored. 

NOTE ON TBAH ROADS. 

In Stevenson’s Civil Engineering of North America* the fid* 
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iowmg pUa u gtrea by himt as propatsd by Ifr B/ohimm, for 
tbe siiperstniotare of the Pfailj|Mibaf^ aad Jamato Bailxoad» 

^ ^If of wbite or post oak, seven feet ten indtes long^ and 

* twelve inohea m diameter, flattened to a width of nme ii^ee, 

* are to be laid aoross the road, at adistanoe of flve feet apart 

* fnm centre to centre* In notches formed in these sills, rails 

* of white oak or heart pine, five inches wide, by nme inches m 
depth, are to be secor^ four feet seven inches apart, measure 

* ed within the rails. On the inner edges of these rails, plates 
^ 'Of rolled iron, two inches wide, by hdf an inch thick, resting 
** at tbeir points of junction on plates of sheet iron, one-twelfth 

* of an inch thick, and four and a half inches long, are to be 

* spiked, with five-inch wrought iron spikes. The inner edges 

* of the wooden rails to bo trimmed shghtly levelling, But 

* flush at the point of contact with the iron rail, and to be 

* adsed down outside the iron to pass off rain-water 

Such a superstructure as that above described would be 

* entirely adequate to the use of locomotive engines of from 

* flfteen to twenty horses power, constructed without surplus 

* weight, or similar to those now lu use on the little Schuyl- 

* *kill Railroad in this state (Pennsylvania), or the Petersburg 
' Railroad in Virginia , ana it will be observed, that only the 

* sills, which constitute but a very slight item in its cost, are 

* much exposed to the action of those causes, which induce 

* decay m Umber It la particularly recommended, for the 

* Philipsbui^ and Juniata Kailroad, by the great abundance 

* of good matenals, along the hue of the improvement, for 

* its construction, and the consequent economy with wluch it 

* may be made 

The following may be deemed an average estimate of the 

* cost oi a mile of superstructure as above described 

1056 benobes, 6 feet long, 12 inches wide, and 14 mobes deep, filled 
with hrohen stone, at 25 cents each, 

Some namber of sills, hewn, notched, and embedded, at 50 cents, 
eafdi, 

} 0 J )12 lineal feet of rails (allowing 884 ^ per cent for waste), at 4 
oMit per lineal foot delivered, 

2112 kejrsat 2 i cents each, 

10,560 Uneal feet of plate rail, 2 inches by | mob, weight ( 8 ^ lbs. 

per foot) 15 tons, delivered at 50 aollan {£ 1 0) per ton, 

1500 lbs. Of 8 - 211 ^ spikes, at 0 cents, per pound. 

Sheet irottimderenm of rails, , , 

Plaoing and dressing wood, and spiking down iron rails, 

Filling between sUla with stone, or horse-path, , , , , 


264 

628 

486.48 
52 80 

785 50 
185 8l 
80 21 
280 
160 


la all, 2608 doUaxs, or about £ 540 


2602 80 
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Tfikiflg ilus plan, as m bam of our oaloulatKiii for aa «oa Imai 
rcMid we would cakuilata the ezpentee: tblle^-*• 


1056 tvenehes, 8 feet long, 19 uuAee wide, and 18 inofaee deep, 
and filling with broken bard burned pieoes of briek # 
1056 tills of teak wood, prepared with tar, 6 fiMt long, and 8 
inebea square, at 8 rupees each 
10,560 IiumI feet of rails of teak, 6 incbes wide, by 7 inohes 
deep, at A annas perfi>ot 
8118 am 

10,560 uneal feet of plate rails, A mobes, by ^ an mob 
1509 lbs. of 5 mob spike nails 
Sheet iron under ends of rail 

Placing and dressing wood, and spiking down iron nails 
Horse path, or Foot path 


408 8 0 

6,168 0 0 

8,640 0 0 
180 0 0 
8,300 0 0 
150 0 0 
60 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 


0,088 0 0 

This givee in round numbers 10,000 rupees per mile It will 
be seen that we have slightly modified Mr Robinson’s plan, and 
doubled the breadth of the plate mil, making it 4 incnea wide, 
instead of 2, and reduced the scantling of the timber, which is 
BO much more expensive here than in America. 

We have also made the width between the rails only five feet, 
which might be considered too narrow, though, it greatly tends 
to BtrengOien the road, and a road of that width would answer 
the purpose As the specific gravity of coal vanes between 
1,270 and 1,300, from 74 to 80 lbs, is the varymg weight of a 
onbio foot of that mineral , 75 is the common weight A mass 
of 30 cubic feet eqoab one ton very nearly A cart therefore, 
fiO feet long, by 34 feet broad, and 3 feet aeep, wonld contain a 
space of 210 ouoic feet, and carry 7 tons of coal, if in 
one mass. But coal, when broken, occ^ies a much laiger 
space than when in one solid mass. Thus a ton of cm, 
broken into moderate sized pieces, would require 45 onbio 
feet, and, if broken very small, it would even take up tbe space 
of 50 onbio feet A cart, as desonbed above, thereibfe, 
would always carry 4 tons with ease , and, if on 8 wheels, 
this would give a pressure of half a ton on each wheel, 
independent of its own weight, and the eighth of the weight 
the body of the cart or waggon A road, such as we have pro- 
posed, would sustain this pressure without much wear and tear 
of the materials, but we would dlow 500 rupees per mile fi>r 
annual repairs. A ohaige of only 2 pice per maund on Sfi 
lakhs of maunds of coal would give a lakh of rupees for this 
article alone , which should be sufficient for tbe repairs of ^ 
road, for the pay of the establishment, and for the cost of the 
transport. 
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Abt VI — 1 Papers reUUMp to /A# Pui^h 1847'*-I84S 
2* AnnaU of India for the the fear 1846 An outhne of ike 
pnnetpai evente, wMek have occurred in ike Brtheh Domini- 
one in Indin from let January^ 1848^ to tke end af the eecond 
Seikk War m Marck 1849 Witk a prefatory notice of tke 
cireumetancee wkick led to our connection witk tke Purdah 
By George Buiet, L LD , FM S L d E , FG 8 , dc 

Wb haye been anxious to present otu readers at the earliest 
penod with a bnef and oonneoted narrative of the most im- 
portant events of the second, and we trust the last, Punjab 
war, which commenced with the assassination of our pohti- 
oal officers at Mtiltan on the 19 th of April, 1848, and ter- 
minated with the re-capture of Peshawar by Sir Walter Gilbert 
on the I6th of March, 1849 We felt, however, that any such 
notice of this eventful and important campaign would be 
premature, before the appearance of the Paniamentary Pun* 
jab Blue Book, for which we have, therefore, postponed the 
present article One of the works, mentioned above, the 
Annals of the year 1846, compiled by Dr Buist, the Editor of 
the Bombay Times, gives a very clear and accurate account 
of the progress of political and military events during the 
campaign, and will furnish the future historian with much valu- 
able data for his labours The utmost confidence may be 
placed in this work for the accuracy of its details , hut this is 
not Its sole merit Some of the most remarkable transactions 
of the campaign are depicted with such vigour and animation, 
as at once to place the reader in the midst of the scenes In- 
deed, we have seldom read any thing more vmd and interest- 
ing than Dr Buist s descnption of the investment of the Fort 
of Mfiltan — one of the most remarkable events in the mi- 
litary history in India, whether we look at the resources, the 
skiH, and the energy of the besiegers, or the noble resolution 
of the besieged Unfortunately, however, these “ Annals " were 
put to press before the Punjab Blue Book reached India, and 
the author was, therefore, unable to avail himself of the nch 
sources of information, which that work affords It has been 
usual to mistrust these Parliamentary records, as having been 
compiled to subserve a political purpose, and not to sup- 
port die cause of truth The official functionary, entrusted 
with their compilation, has been repeatedly charged, and not 
without apparent justice, with having suppressed some of the 
most important documents The present Book is equally re- 
markable for the fulness and the deficiency of its revelations 
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All the most intereeUog tiraneaobone, m erhutfa then^btaediaste 
agents* Edwirdes* Taylor* Niphols^ Herbert* AUwolt* wA 
lAwresoe* were eogsg^* and in whiob Uier have ean»4 io 
splendid a reputation are given at full length* We are eaa* 
Ued day by day to trace &eir progress* to appreciate their 
difficulties, and to mark the talent and resolution by which thef 
were met and overoome We have no such record of the events cn 
any other Indian campaign and it would almost appear as if the 
compilation were intended to be a monument of their exertions. 
For* as soon as the Commander-in Chief takes the field* the 
record becomes scanty* dry* and uninteresting Ail those do^ 
cuments* which would have enabled us to trace the latter events 
of the campaign up to their source* and given us a clue to the 
sentiments of Lord Dolhousie and Lord Gough, regarding the 
vanoua disappointments* which commenced at Kamnuggur* and 
terminated with the victory at Gdzerat*8re carefully* and* we sop- 
pose* not undesignedly* withheld * and m their stead we have a 
mere repnnt of the political documents* and the military des- 
patches, which have already appeared in the pnblio journals 
For an elucidation of the latter portion of the campaign* we 
most* therefore, be content to wait, until some fortunate oironm- 
Btance shall u^old the real nature and progress of these 
events The narrative* which we now present to our readers* 
has been compiled from the two works* of which the titles are 
placed at the head of this article 

Sawun Mull had been appointed* in the time of Bunjit 
Singh* to the government of the city and province of Mdltan* 
in the South West of the Punjab* which yielded an annual 
revenue of about thirty five lakhs of Rupees At his deaths 
the administration of the distnct passed into the hands of his 
son Mfilraj* subject to little more than a nominal dependence 
on the authorities at Lahore Sawun Mull had been accustomed 
to pay seventeen lakhs and a half of Rupees yearly to the para- 
mount power m the Punjab but on his death* Lall Singh, who 
was then in power, demanded an immense Nnsrina (feudal 
fine) on the transfer of the powers of government into the 
hands of Mfilrm After considerable discussion and difficulty 
on the part of Lall Singh* whose avarice hod been stiranlated by 
the report of Sawun Mull s immense wealth* this demand wia 
commuted for one of eighteen lakhs* which Mfilru agreed to 
pay within a certain time Owing* however, to the dtsoxganuuk 
tion into which the ooantry soon idter fell* this amemciU wm 
never fulfilled but, on the xe estabUshment of me dnibar bf 
British xnfiuenoe* the claim was renewed, and Sikh trooM aaai 
despatched to come the Bewan These were* howeTer^aefealed 
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l»y htm , BBd he theo pi«yed for the interfeienoe of the BnUeh 
Beeidesi to ac(|utt the eeeooBta Mr John Lewfenee, who M 
thet tiQM heid this important office for hie brother, promiBed 
him a eafo oondnot to Lahore and back again, and euoceeded in 
arranging the dupoted queetiona, m a manner equally aatiafoo- 
toiy to the dnrbar, and to tbe ruler of Mhltan. Mdlng oon* 
sented to pay down eight lakhs at once, and the remaining ten 
by zegolar instalments, and, moreoyer, agreed to surrender a 
distnot producing eight lakhs a year of revenue, and to add two 
lakhs to his annual payment to the durbar Dunng this yisit, 
the Dewan expressed a wish to resign the important post he 
held , for which he assigned two distinct reasons The new 
fiscal arrangements, which Sir Henry Lawrence had intro* 
dncedinto the Punjab, were far less oppressive to the people 
than those which prevailed at Mdltan , and ACdlnq deolamd 
that he could neither adopt a similar system, nor suffer his own 
to oontinae, as the one would destroy his revenue, and tbe other 
produce discontent among his subjects The second cause was 
the failure of his own health, and family dissensions, which 
destroyed his peace It appears also that Mtilnu bad a great 
dread, lest complaints from his subjects against himself should 
be bstened to, as well as a vague terror of tbe Adkluts, which 
were then in course of establishment all over tbe country, At 
length, however, he returned to Mdltan, without having settled 
the question of his resignation, and with the understanding that 
he would retain his Government for another year On the am- 
val of Sir F Cume at Lahore, the Dewan wrote to him that he 
was willing to abide by the agreement, which Mr Lawrence had 
made with him, to the effect, (as be alleged), that his honour 
and dignity should be guaranteed , that no charge amnst him 
should be listened to , that be should only be required to give in 
one year s piqiers , and that a suitable provision should ^ made 
for him dnnng the remainder of Lis life All this was of 
course without foundation but, on the receipt of another 
letter from Sir F Currie requesting an explanation, be dis- 
tinctly expressed his wish to resign his government, 
without msking any other stipulations, than such as regard- 
ed tbe saving of his hononr in the eyes of his own people 
Tbe durbar, immediately after the peru^ of the document in 
which these wishes were expressed, appointed a successor in the 
person of the Khan Singh Man, a good soldier, and of popular 
manners The Sirdar was intended to be merely the Governor, 
and not the Nazim, of the province and it waa reaolred that 
he should receive a fixed Muary of Bs 80,000 per annum Mr 
Agnew, a Civilian, who had become IsTorably known to (he 
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GovenimaBt fbr las inttmata soqnaintenoe #ith ^ IsMisaii^ 
aad Huuinen of the Batives* was ncuTiittsted to the e lfa of 
Foimoal Agent at Mdltan, And laeiit AndersoB,. • go^d 
onental scl^lar, was chosen as bis assistant, Kbaa 
was instruoted hj the Resident to be guided» in the adnumstni^ 
tion of the provinoe, by the advice of Mr Agneiv, “ on all 
oooasions, and in the oondoot of duties of every department / 
the signification of which was, that the entire charge of the 
administration should rest with that geodeman, while the native 
Sirdar was the ostensible instrument of Government They 
took their departure from Lahore on the 6th April, with att 
escort of 850 Sikhs, and a few guns, and reached Mdltan on 
the 17th Much objeotiou has subsequendy been raised Co 
the smallness of the escort, by which these officers were ac* 
oompanied, but without any adequate reason The Bnti^ 
an Chon ties had not the slightest idea of the determination form- 
ed by Mdlrq), if such exist^ , and they were hut partially aware of 
thehngenng hate entertained towards the Bntish dominion by the 
Kbalsa soldiery Under ordinary circumstances, such a body of 
troops, of proved courage, and presumed fidelity, would have 
been regarded as amply sufficient for the escort of two officers, 
about to receive the keys of a fort from a governor, who professed 
implicit submission, and whose professions there had been as 
yet no reason to disbelieve 

Mdlrsj himself had always been regarded by the British 
authonues, and particularly by Mr John Lawrence, as a fair 
specimen of an Asia tie ruler, and Mr Agnew remarked, on his 
arnval, that the quiet aspect of Mdltan had not belied the 
accounts which he had heard of its excellent order and arrange- 
ment On the 18 th, the Be wan paid a visit to the English- 
men, who had taken up their quartern in a mosque in the 
Eedgah, on the outside of the town, and held some disousaion, 
as to the terms upon which the surrender of the fort was to be 
made He wished to receive a regular deed of acquittance, with- 
out the produotion of more than one year s papers bat to th» 
Mr Agnew would not consent, and demanded all the dooa- 
ments for the last six years Mdlraj at last agreed to produce 
them • bathe went away with a saddened face, and an angry flash 
upon hiB brow When we remember what the accounts of an 
Asiatic pnnoe really are , the discrepancies between those which 
he keeps for himself, and those which he sends to his supeiioiB * 
and the endless tram of deoeit practised by the best of thkr mam 
ber in the setUement of revenue , we must aokaowledgs then 
enough, even in this just and reasonable demand, to raise eon- 
hiderable emotion in the mind of a man, who had 
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•uprtma power for four yean Add to thi% that was 

a ohddlem man, at war with ail hie own reia^na, and hating 
hia anpaitoa , and wa hare little difficulty in aoconating hit 
raboaqoent prooeedings, without supposing, aa some have done, 
any pre-meaiteted revolt,*^ a supposition, which la completely 
disproved by the collection of papers, which we have placed at 
the head of this article 
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new, his assistant, and the new governor, over the fort, and to 
Surrender into their hands the government of the province, whu^ 
he and his father had so long swayed On arriving at the en- 
trance, he requested them to dismiss a portion of their guard, as 
It would be incoDvenient to be followed by euoh a crowd The 
wish was complied with , but a similar wish, expressed by the 
Englishmen to MAlraj, in regard to his own diso^erly soldiery, 
was evaded on some unmeaning pretext The whole of the 
interior of the fort, declared by Lieut Anderson to be the 
finest m India, was exhibited to the officers On the return 
of the cavalcade, Miilraj rode first, side by side with Mr Agnew, 
and Khan Singh, with Lieut Anderson, followed a few paces 
behind As they passed over the drawbridge, a aepoy struck at 
Mr Agnew with a spear, and wounded him in the side Mdliai 
immediately galloppedaway tohis own house in the Am Ehas, and 
abandoned the officers to their fate The same sepoy then made 
another rush at Mr Agnew, and wounded him so severely, that, 
after breaking the villain s head with a stick which be held in his 
hand, be fell to the nound Other sowars, Mussulmans, then 
attacked Lieut Anderson and severely wounded him m the 
neck and other places Two of his attendants, named Salabut 
and Bungram, then raised Mr Agnew, bound up his wounds, 
and placed him on an elephant to return to the Eedg^ Ano* 
tfaer party also earned Lieut Anderson on a mattress in the 
same direetion , while the assailants, apparently alarmed at their 
own deed, withdrew within the fort, and towards Mdlraj s own 
residence As the officers passed the Am Ehas, they perceived 
that artillerymen were bnnging out guns , and, ^fora they 
reached the Eedgab, a ball passed over their heads. On amv- 
lug at the mosque, Mr Agnew despatched a messenger to 
Mulraj, declannff Uiat he acquitted him of all share in the 
tumnlt, but that he most come to the Eedgab, and explain the 
circumstances The De wan's Mdnshf returned with the reply, 
diat his master would certainly make his appearance in the 
emirse of the night, and satisfy Mr Agnew Of hie mnocenoe 
Meanwhile, that gentleman despatched a report of these eveme 
to Sir F Gume, in which he evidently considered the whole 
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•Ifiur to iMve anm one of thoio viuebnoc irtr 

Mostly spnng op omoog an AsiaUo nMivrj All4h«tsl^ 
uio Dewan woo expooted, and all that utght &han 8in|^ mi 
the other native officers oontinoed to reiterate ^eir ooaviotn^ 
of his treachery Go the morDing of the 20ih, a brisk firs eosa^ 
menoed irom the fort upon the E^gah, and was replied to hf 
the pieces which had aocompanied the escort from l^ors^ and 
which were now moanted and served on the sooth side of die 
mosque The Anog oontinoed on both sides till towards even* 
log, when the commandant of artillery, Esra Singh, who had 
been for some hours in oommomoation with Mfilng, with all 
his men, went over to the enemy The Giirkha smdien had 
ohanged sides before , and the officers were now left to be pro* 
tected by mfinsbfs, clerks, and the sirdars themselves At 
night, under cover of the darkness, an armed rabble, yellina for 
blood, poured in on the north, south, and west sides , and tha 
Englishmen were savagely murdered, after shaking one another 
by the hand, and expressing with their last breath the certainty 
that their fate would be fearfully avenged Khan Singb receiv- 
ed quarter, and was thrown into prison , while the rest of tha 
attendants were taken into the service of the Dewan, who pro- 
mised them the pay, whioh they had enjoyed during the reign of 
Banjft Singh 

Intelligence of the tumult reached the Besident at Lahore on 
the Slst, and he immediately took the most energeUo measures 
to avert all danger from the officers, if it were possible, and, if 
not, to avenge their fate All the disposable troops of the Sikh 
army, in any way available, were ordered to march on Mdltaiv 
within twenty-four hours, A large Bntish force was also 
ordered to hold itself in readiness for embarkation on tha 
Bavi, by which it was proposed to reach Multan Another 
letter, however, from the Bhawulpdr news-writer, funushed Sir 
F Ourne with fuller information, and compelled him to alter hta 
original determination He saw at once that the Sikh Bokhara 
were ntterly untrustworthy, and that, if the proposed force wesa 
despatched, they would, in all likelihood, take the earliest oppor** 
tunity of coalescing with Mulr^, and attacking the aecompanying 
Bntish force The durbar expressed their opinion that tha 
soldiers could not be relied on to oppose Mfilraj Under all 
these oiroomstanoes, and influenced by these oonsidersUona, tha 
Bendent, on the 26th of April, informs General Whiah, that iha 
Bntish column would not be moved On the 27th of April* ka 
wrote to the Oommander-m-Chief, and expressed, m the i&oid 
urmnt terms, his desire, that a Bntish fores* soffiotently laege ^ 
reauee MCiltaot should be at once despatched It was 
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8«niad to liM Lordsbip, tbot the troops woald^ia ftblo to go down 
the Ravf as far as B^wnlpdr Ghat, and within forty milaa of 
Mdltan that they would there reoeire ample auppUes^ and 
be enabled at once to morob umd their alumate pomt of dea- 
oaaUon The Bendeut stated, moreover, that the p<^oal 
necessity was ezoeedingly urgent , but that it remained for h» 
Lozd^p, as Oommander-in Chief of the army in India, to 
determine on the military propriety of this step His Lord'* 
ship's reply is cool and deoisive The military moyement is 
declared to bo ueelese and inexpedient Under these cir* 
oumstances, the whole matter was referred to the Goyemor 
General 

In the mean time Lieut Edwardes, (well known in India 
88 the anthor of the admirable letters signed Brahmini Boll, 
which appeared in the Deiht Gazette ,) an assistant to the 
Besident in Bunnd, had commenced a career of exploits eqoal* 
led by few m the annals of Indian warfare He was employed 
in settling the revenue of the country in the Derajat, and had 
with him a force, consisting of about 1,200 Infantry, 850 horse- 
men, two guns, and twenty zumbhruks The men under his oom* 
mood were Pathans, who, however active in all affrays, bad 
never seen a shot fired in anger On receiving intelligenoe 
of the attack on the two officers, he determined to cross the 
Indus, and to move on Multan to their assistance On the 
24th of Apnl, he moved across the nver with his whole force 
bat, bearing that they had been massacred, he marched to 
Leiab, an important town, and the capital of the Bind Sagor 
Doab The Governor of the place, a servant of the Dewan, fled 
in alarm, and allowed Lieut Edwardes to take quiet possession 
of It Here he remained some days, awaiting the approach of the 
force, which, he felt assured, would be immediately despatched 
from Lahore towards Mdltan He oaloulated ^at the field 
bngade would positively be sent on the 24th of Apnl, and that 
It would reach Mbltan in ten days No such force was 
despatched Meanwhile, Lient Edwardes discovered, from an 
intereepted letter, that bis head had been sold by his own men 
for 12,000 rupees, and their own services for as much more , 
and that any advance towards the outposts of Mdlraj would be 
tile signal for an attempt on their part to fulfil the terms oi 
the bargain On the 20th, be heard that Dewan Mdlrsj bad 
moved a force of between 4,000 and 5,000 men, with eight 
heavy guns, to oppose him The advanced guard appeal^ 
about four ooss from Leiah on the 2d of May,and Lient Edwurdes 
aommoned all his native officers into his tent, and infonned 
them of his determination to re-cross the Indus, as iV might be 
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dsQgerotts to approadi too near tbe enemj Tbe men, 
moTttHed and enraged at bis evident aequaintanoe ^ 

aigna, yet heeitated to seize bim» either from a fear of itltotMV 
oeaseqaenoes, or because they were aware tbat bia peraanal 
guard would remain faithful to him at all hazards He aocordh* 
ingly recfossed the nver, and remained upon the opposite 
bank, to await the amval of General Oorilandt, an ofllm in 
the service of the durbar, who came up, on the 4tb of May, with 
a regiment of trustworthy Mussulmans, and six small pieces ol 
cannon The two officers then exerted themselves to the 
utmost to raise troops free from tbe infection of treachery^ 
and contrived to add to their muster roll nearly 8,000 
bold villains, ready to nsk their own throats, or cnt those 
of every bodv else , fitted for tbe kind of warfare then be- 
fore them , neither burdened by fears nor scruples MOliaj, 
deceived by a report of the departure of troops from Lahore, 
re called his men from Leiah on the 7tfa of May , and Deute- 
nant Edwardes, aware of the importance of maintaining 
his ground on both sides of the nver, immediately threw 
a strong picket into the town On the 12tb of May, hia 
force was weakened one half by the departure of General Gon- 
landt, who left him, in obedience to orders received from the 
Besident, which imperatively enjoined him to go and raise re- 
venue to the southward Ou the following dav, intelligence was 
received that Mdiraj, having recovered from his alarm, and 
having ascertained that his fears of a descent from Lahore were 
groundless, had detached a large body of cavalry to re take Leiah 
The cavalry picket, which had occupied the town was imme- 
diately strengthened , and an attack, which was soon after made, 
was gallantly repulsed Tbe little band of scarcely three hundred 
horsemen, raised within tbe previous fortnight, to whom Lieut. 
Edwardes had assigned the defence of tbe posiuon, pursued 
tbe enemy with such rapiditv, that their leader. Jus M^, only 
escaped destruction by concealing himself in a high tobaeco 
field , thereby anticipating by three months tbe ever memorable 
expedient of the king of Munster But it subsequently ap- 
peared that the object of the Dewnn was, not so much to Biuik 
Leiah, as to cross the Indus below it, and a large body of 
nearly 6,000 of his troops moved down tbat nver to a pomt 
h^ow General Gortlandt s position, with the view of atta^mg 
him On receipt of this intelligence from the General, Ideal 
Edwardes determined to effect a junction with him. In pan!* 
Buaoce of this project, he placed his infantry in boats, ordered 
his oavalrv to proceed wiili all speed along the left banir, 
in half a night and a day effected a inarch of fiftv rnilea, 
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pmsing forward With tha aame ardour, rmomad Gaowd Oort- 
iaadt OB tha 80(h of May A sxnatl datanhnaeBt was lOBiiadiata 
]y poshed on, under the command of a native offloer, to Para 
Ghi^ Khan, the possession, of which was oonsidarad vary 
important The expedition succeeded beyond expactation 
The combat lasted three hours, and the enemy was completely 
routed , but the most important result of this victory was the 
capture of thirty-nme boats, which had been collected to enable 
Mdlrajs troops to cross the Indus Lieut. Edwardes, how 
ver, began to feel that u would be imm possible for him to 
maintain his ground with bis raw levies against the increasing 
force of Mdiraj, unless a diversion could be created in bis favor 
by troops not bkely to fraternize with the Dewan He pressed 
the Besidentto order the Kuw6b of Bhawulpur, whose fidelity (as 
well as that of his troops) was above suspicion, to take the field, 
and to keep Mfilraj in check on the south-east That ever faithful 
ally engaged to take on himself the occupation of all the country 
between the Sutlej and the gates of Mdltan On the 23d of 
May, General Cortlandt moved down to Dera Gazl Khan On 
the same day, Mfilraj s force marched down to Koreyshf, op- 
posite that town His cavalry made a single march to wat spot, 
ID the hope of seounng another fleet of boats, which had been col- 
lected by order of Mfilraj But Lieut Edwardes had sent off a 
party, twenty four hours previously, to anticipate this movement, 
and, when the rebel cavalry reached Koreyshi, they found that 
the boats were safely harboured m an island nullah beyond their 
reach Lieut Edwardes himself broke up his encampment 
at Feron wallah, and joined General Cortlandt at Dera Gazi 
Khan, on the 26th of May He had now a fleet of seventy boats 
at his command, and was able to throw 6,000 men aorosa the 
Indus , and he earnestly solicited the permission of the Resi- 
dent to cross that nver, and to co operate with the Bbawulpur 
troops, in acoomplishing the great object they bad in view, of 
shutting up Mfilraj m Multan, till a British army should march 
against that place Ou the 6th of June, he received the 
permission of Sir Frederick Cume to despatch General Cortlandt 
across the Indns, or to go himself, if necessary, for the support 
of the troops of Bhawtd Khan , and he wrote back to the Ben- 
dent, ** The whole of my newly-raised Pathao levies are in just 
the temper that could be wished War is their trade, and also 
their pastime , ^ey like it They have met with one or two sac- 
oesses at the outset, and are persueuled that the * ikbal' is on their 
side , and my task » to restrain theur impatience, whioh u a good 
omen, when hard blows are to the fore ** On the 10th of June, or>' 
ders were received firom Mfilny for the whole of his force to quit 
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its «ttcan^iiient at Koreytfaf, and maaob to oppoae tbe Bbawn^nr 
troopA lliat Bame day, liieut. Edwaidea put ten^tmB ai^ MM 
Patbans on board hia boats, and began the passage of the Indsa. 
The nver was nine eoss wide, and the whole force did not readh 
the opposite bank before the 14th of Jane On the 18th of that 
month, the Besident wrote to Lieut Edwardes, that Bajah Sbere 
Singh s large force, composed of all the Sirdars m the ^njab, 
was at Ohiohawuitun, ready to move towards Mfiltan ont, he 
added, ** I dare not advance them to a point where there is a 
probability of collision with Mhlraj s troops, till Bhawul Ehan, or 
yourself, have gained some farther advantage over the Dewan, and 
It becomes evident to all that the game is np with him The whole 
Sikh army is faithless to the Mahsjarah, a strong desire to aid 
Mdlraj pervades all the soldiers * 

It 18 difficult to conceive why, under such circumstances, Hajah 
Shere Singh s troops were allowed to proceed to Mdltan at dl • 
and this, indeed, appears to have been the great errror of the first 
part of the campaign It led to incalculable mischief in the 
end On that same 18th of June, Lieut Edwardes wrote to the 
Besident, that the Churunjit Begiment had deserted bodily 
to Mfilraj ** The event is most unfortunate, and com* 
mences a new era altogether It tears the veil from the whole 
Sikh army, and leaves them all to view as traitors ' Lieut Ed* 
wardes now moved on with his force towards the Chenab to join 
the Bbawulpur troops, and Miilraj became anxions to attack 
them before the junotion 8,000 of Lieut Edwardes’ men were 
pushed across the river during the night of the i7tb, and he 
himself slept on the nght bank, having resolved to cross with 
the next detachment But, becoming anxious, he crossed over 
early in the morning of the 1 8th On his amva], be found that 
an attack was hourly expected , and he gazed on the scene around 
him with feelings, that amounted almost to dismay The whole 
of the Bhawulpur forces, amounting to about 8,500 men, were m 
the worst possible state of disorganization Glamour reigned 
supreme Futteh Khan, their commander, was under a tree, 
muttering prayers, instead of heading his troops, and every petty 
Sirdar was ofienng his excessively impracticable advice Lmt. 
Edwardes, by great personal exertion, and the able aseistanoe of 
Captain Macpherson, contrived to establish something like order 
The finng was kept up on both sides till three in the afternoon, 
when lading's troops turned their whole fire on the left. 
“ The galling volleys, poured at this time on the new levaea, 
were enough to shake older troops, and their impatienoe to ho 
led on to strike a blow in their own defonoe was moot diffienlt 
to x^strain ” It was an anxious moment lAeut Edwaxdei* gono 
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b«d DOt reaohed him But at half past three, the two fresh regi* 
meats, and the guns, sent across Ohenab by General GorUandt, 
amved, and Lieat Edwardes gaye the long wished^for word to 
emerge from the ju^le, and to fall upon the rebels ** I feel 
unable/ says Lieut Edwardes, “ to do justice to the gallantry 
with which this order was obeyed Men, whom 1 had only 
enlisted a month ago, shook their swords with a will, and rushed 
upon the rebel cavalry with the most desperate and irresistible 
vfdour The JBght was hand to hand in five minutes , and the op- 
posing guns were pouring grape into each other almost within 
speaking distance At length Mfilraj s army gave way ' So rapid 
and disorderly was the rout, that the greater part never baited, 
till they were under the protection of the guns of Mdltan 
and many, who were scattered over the country, never regained 
the fort Eight guns were captured in this bnlhant affair , and, 
what was of much more importance, the prestige of the enemy 
was irretrievably weakened Mfilraj bad evidently considered 
Uiat his troops were more than a match for the half-disoiplmed, 
and ill armed levies of the two revenue officers , and his men 
were inspired with the same contempt, and went out to battle in 
the full assurance of victory This defeat completely changed 
the oarrent of their feelings They found that, however equal 
their forces might be in number, they could not cope with the 
energy and military skill arrayed against them , and, m the 
second battle which occurred soon after, the alteration in their 
spint was strikingly manifested 
At this time, however, a new and more imminent danger 
arose, which compelled the Besident to turn for a time his whole 
attention to the intrigues in the metropolis The Maharani 
Jundakbore, the mother of Dhulip Singh, had been concerned 
in everv plot in the Punjab from the death of Bunjit Singh, 
and was known to entertain the most decided hostility to the 
Bntish rule, whatever form it might assume She had, 
therefore, been placed in an honourable confinement at 
Sheikbfipdr, and her allowance reduced to Bs 4,000 a month 
On the 8th of May, a nssaldar of Major Wheeler s Irregular 
horse informed his commanding officer, and through him the 
Besident, that efforts had been made to seduce him from his 
fidelity, and that a general conspiracy had been matured It 
was stated, that the conspirators were accustomed to meet 
together, to the number of about twenty five, to consult upon 
the measures to be adopted for the extermination of the hated 
Fenngbis The Besident laid a plan to arrest them m the 
act , but the news got wind, and he was obliged to content him* 
self with the arrest of the principal conspirators Khan Singh, 
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AD unemployed general m iht setvioe, Rung 
MaharanTe oonddential rakfl, and two utfaere, were arrested » and, 
their oompHoit^ hating been fully and distinctlT proved to the 
satisfaction of the Resident and his couneih Khan Singh mid 
Bung Ram were executed within twenty four hours, the third was 
transported, and the fourth pardoned on oondition of giving 
evidence against his accomplices He affirmed that the Eazli 
was the moving spring of the whole plot, but that Shere Singh, 
Sheikh Emamuddfo, and other Sirdars, were deeply implicated 
in It, and that the army, now on its way against Mdlraj, would 
join him m the end The sepoys were to be induced by largo 
gifts, and larger promises, to murder their officers , and then it 
was expected, that the English would be immediately driven out 
of the Punjab The plot was in short laid with that judioioos 
Mllainy, in which the Sikh surpasses all Asiatics, and the 
Maharanf all Sikhs All these confessions were subsequently 
confirmed by letters under the Maharanfs own hand, and, of 
themselves, fully justified the energetic measures which the 
Resident adopted against her The sepoys were instantly tried, 
shot, transported, or acquitted, the guards at the gates of Lahore 
were doubled , and the fakirs of the city, who were well known 
to be the most active agents against the British Government, 
were ordered to quit Lahore The Rani was not only deeply 
implicated in this conspiracy, and suspected to be the instigator 
of the revolt in Mditao, but she had also become politically 
dangerous All the disaffected m the Punjab looked up to her 
as their natural head , and her removal from the scene of her 
intrigues was considered absolutely necessary for the peace of 
the country However small the legal offence which could be 
proved against her, every man m the Punjab was well aware, 
that her restless spirit never ceased from plotting, and that she 
needed only an opportunity, to slake her thirst of blood upon 
all who bore the British name, or were friendly to the Bri- 
tish power Fakir Ndruddin, an old friend of her husband, 
with Lieut Lnrasden of the Guide corps, and some guards, 
proceeded to Sheikhiipiir, with an injunction to the Maharani, 
from Sir F Ourrie and the durbar, to obey their orders As 
It was expected that resistance might be attempted by the 
guards at Sheikbdp^r, they were in part remo\ed, and two 
companies of the i4th Light Dragoons were ordered to hold 
diemselves m readiness for a march The durbar suggest- 
ed that a little deceit was advisable, and proposed that the 
Rani should be told that her destmAion was I^ore This 
Sir F Currie peremptorily forbade, and the Rani retntih' 
ed in perfect ignorance of her destination, until slj^jpmved'at 
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Ferozepore on the i^th After her departure, it was found that 
ehe had taken away with her a large amount of treasure, belong- 
ing to Uie Mahanyah and the state of Lahore , and Mcuor 
Maogregor, Agent for the OoTetnor General at Benares, to wmoh 
place she was sent, received orders to sequestrate all such effects 
Huch pseudo-pity has been wasted upon this atrocious woman, 
whose crimes have only been equalled by her strange fortunes 
Benowned, even m the harem of Bunjit Smgb, for her licen- 
tiousness, and without any one claim on the British Govern- 
ment, except for the bare means of susbsistenoe, her energy and 
activity have procured for her many sympathisers, and some 
defenders No deceit was ever practised in the matter of her 
removal , and she never was closely confined, till her own in- 
tngues rendered severe measures indispensably necessary 
In tbe latter part of May occurred one of those slight local 
revolts, which, however unimportant in their results, furnish 
much instruction as to the course most proper to be pursued m 
the management of the country Bbai Maharaj, a Sikh Gurfi, 
or teacher, had been deeply connected with the Preyma con- 
Bpiraoy, and a price had in consequence been set upon his 
head He remained, however, at large, as it was impossible to 
induce any Kardar to risk the deadly hostility of bis neighbours, 
^ the arrest of so popular a character He had been seen in 
Umntsirand various other places, but with a small retinue, and 
the populace invariably refused to lend the slightest aid towards 
his seixore After the outbreak at Miiltan, bis proceedings 
became more open, and he had evidently a considerable com- 
mand of money It was subsequently discovered that this 
money came from Multan , and that tbe Giiru was one of the 
numerous emissanes, whom Mulraj employed to stir up re- 
belhon in the various distnots of the Punjab As his band 
began to increase, be moved slowly towards Denanuggur, at the 
foot of tbe bills, closely watched by the Besident, who dispatch- 
ed Lieut Hudson and a party of irregular horse to Mdkerian, 
with the view of surpnsmg and securing him The Mussulman 
Zemindars, and the 8ikh, Misr Sahib Dhyal, whose estates were 
on the left bank of the Chenab, promised to arrest him, if he 
should come their way , and the ^sident took measures, which 
necessitated the Gfirfi to adopt that line of retreat He re- 
ceived intelhgence, that the next march mode by Bhaf Mahan^, 
who had meanwhile crossed the Bavf, would be within 80 
miles of Lahore , and the 7th Irregulars, the mounted portion 
of the Guide corps, and% part of the 14th Light Dragoons, were 
ordered to leave Lahore at midnight on the 7th of Jane, and to 
aorprise hun^ Unfortunately a storm came on, the Bavi rose, and 
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the troops were unable to cross till the following morning In 
pursuance of addiUonal instmotionv ftom the Besidest* they 
then made a forced march of 85 miles to a place called Jhon* 
dhalla, about 80 miles fTom the Ghat of the Barf But intelk^ 
genoe of the arrival of a British force had meanwhile got wind 
The Kardars, Ad&lntis, and all other officials were m Uie inter- 
est of the Gdrd, and, when the Enghsh forces amved at Jhan** 
dhalla, they found that the object of their pursuit had fled 
twenty miles further The Bbai was, however, thoroughly al- 
armed, his partisans, who at one time had reached the number 
of 6,000, quickly dwindled down to 1,200, and with these he 
moved, at a speed such as a Sikh army only can attain, to 
Jhung Here he was met by Misr Sahib DhyaJ, and the Maho- 
medan Zemindars, by whom he was attacked, and, after a hard 
contest, driven into the Cbenab Nearly 600 men were drowned 
in that river, now swollen by the melting of the snows, and 
among them the Bhaf Maharaj himself At another penod, 
and under different circumstances, the Guru would have been 
the leader of a new revolution , and, even on this occasion, the 
devotion, with which his followers regarded him to the last, was 
extraordinary, and only to be accounted for on the supposition, 
that he united rare personal qualities with the asceticism, on 
which his religious character mainly depended It is evident 
too, from the narrative of those proceedings, that it requires very 
little exertion to stir up the Mussulmans against the Sikhs So 
well aware was Miilraj of the effect, which the junction of the 
Gdrd would have upon his fortunes, that he endeavored to 
resuscitate him for the encouragement of his troops , and, during 
some days, thus produced a verv considerable effect, and caused 
considerable alarm to Miijor Edwardes The imposture, how- 
ever. from some unknown cause, failed, and, though subsequent- 
ly tned again by Shere Singh, the Sikhs could not be induced 
to believe that he was alive 

We now turn to Lieut Edwardes again Within four days 
after the successful engagement of Emeyn, he wrote to the 
Besident, that the task assigned to the army under him would 
be accomplished m a few days, and Mulr^ and the rebels con- 
fined to the fort of Mflltan He, therefore, urged with great 
importunity, that his troops should not be exposed to the dan- 
gers of three months inactivity, and that the siege should be 
commenced at once He said, ** All we require are a few heavy 
guns, a mortar battery, as many sappers and miners as youean 
spore, and Major Napier to plw our Operations T^t brave 
and able officer is, I belieyo, at Lahore , and the guns and mor- 
tars are doubtless ere this at Ferozepore, and only requue to be 
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put into boats, and floated down to Bhawnlpur '* When it is 
considered, that a large siege tram, and fifteen thousand men, 
were subsequently employed Ibr more than a month in reduc* 
ing Multan, the reader may be disposed to censure the igno- 
rance, or over confidence, of Lieut Edwardes It was natural 
that he should under-rate the courage and resources of an 
enemy, whom he had just defeated with his raw levies But it 
must not be forgotten, that the resources of Mfilraj were then 
in theu infancy, that they were greatly augmented between 
this period, and time when the siege was actually oommeno 
ed, five months after , and that the whole country had not then 
risen m aims, and imparted the strongest confidence to Mdlraj s 
counsels To this letter the Resident replied on the S7th of 
June, m language which gave Lieut Edwardes every reason to 
hope, that his representations bad made a favorable impression^ 
Sir F Curne said, that it would be useless to send guns and 
mortars without artillerymen to work them, and a plentiful 
supply of ammunition , that the character of the investing 
force would be id a measure changed by the addition of British 
materials, and that, if any part of the British army was employ- 
ed, the force must be so large as to render success certain and 
speedy He said that the aspect of affairs was certainly chang- 
ed by the success which laeut Edwardes bad obtained , and 
that another circumstance, which had great weight in deter 
mining the impracticability of operations two months before, 
was the belief that, at this time — the end of June — the fort and 
city of Mfiltan would be so inundated by means of cuts from 
the Chenab, as to render siege operations impossible , but that 
this apprehension was now removed He, therefore, requested 
Lieut Edwardes, and Lieut Lake of the Eugineers, to report on 
the local features of the fort and the surroundiug country, with 
reference to the feasibility of siege operations against the fort, 
within the next two months, and also in October The next day 
the Resident wrote to the Commander in Chief, that it was highly 
desirable in a pohUoal, as well as in a military point of view, that 
the means of reducing the fort should be at once provided , that the 
excitement which was caused, and the injury which was occasioned 
to all classes of the community, by the continued existence of 
rebellion in M^tan (confined though it was, to the fort) were 
incalculable , and, that the altered position of affurs, and the 
information obtained in the mean time bad induced Miyor Napier 
(whose opinion his Lordship had taken, when the impracticability 
of operations two monttos before was determined) to consider it 
quite feasible to undertake the siege immediately, with every 
prospect of early anooess He stated that a sm^ force onfy 
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would now be required, except m artillery, and that a brigade 
would be sufficient On the Ist of July, die Gommander^m-Ohiaf 
rephed to the Resident, that he saw nothing m the altered pM* 
tion of afiairs, which would justify him in taking upon huns^ 
the siege of Mdltan at the present moment that, on the contrary', 
the success of Lieut Edwordes rendered it less necessary to nsk 
the lives of the European soldiers at this season He stated 
further, that he considered the force proposed by Major Kapler 
quite inadequate , and that he never would consent to an insoffi'^ 
cient force, such as one biigade of any strength, being sent But 
the most remarkable portion of His Excellency a letter is the 
remark, that it would appear from the Deputy Commissary 
General s letter, that the bullock tram would have to come from 
Cawnpore from which it appeared that, during the two months 
in which this rebellion had been gathering strength, no prepa* 
rations whatever had been made for taking the field, even m 
winter Ou the same date. Lord Gough wrote to the Governor 
General, that he did not feel justified in taking upon himself the 
responsibility of sending such a force, as that now proposed by 
the Resident but that, if bis Lordship in council should decide 
on an immediate movement, the smallest force, which he could 
recommend, was two brigades of infantry, one of cavalry, 
and a native troop of horse artillery, in addition to the siege 
train The Governor General, after the receipt of Lord Gough s 
letter, rephed to Sir Fredenok Curne on the 11th of Julv, and 
informed him, that, having carefully considered the various 
despatches which had been ^dressed to him, and weighed all 
the reasons which had been adduced for the immediate des- 
patch of a force to Mfiltan, he entirely concurred with the Com- 
mander-in Chief, m adhenng to the former determination, and 
in abstaining from moving British troops against Mdltan, at 
this season of the year The season of the year was thus, in 
the opinion both of the Commander m Chief and the Gbvemor 
General, the great obstacle to the commencement of operations. 

On the 27th of June, Lieut. Edwardes informed the Resi- 
dent, that he had, in the previous twenty-four hours, received 
an unbroken senes of ill tidings Sirdar Sbumshere Singh was 
in command of a division of &e Ehalsa troops, sent to oo-ope* 
rate with Lieut Edwardes against Mdlraj , but they were 
BO notonously disafifeoted, that they had been ordered to stand 
fast at Cbxohawutni, about sixty miles firom Mdltan* Con- 
trary to orders, they had advanced in the direction of the town , 
and the resuscitated Bhai Maharaj Singb was said to have been 
sent to welcome them The four guns of Jhunda Smgb • 
detachment, which had been ordered from Leiah to Jhvog, 
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were said to have omved at Big Ghat to join Hdlng , and 
Lieut Taylor gave a most unfiiYorable aoooant of tiie troops 
in Bunnd, among whom oonspiraoies were at work Lieot 
Edwardes adds, Befieoting, however^ that the treaehery 
attnbuted to the Ghiohawutoi foroe, if really meditated, was 
not yet acoompliahed , that it might be arrested by our ad- 
vance, but would certainly be hastened by our wavenng , 
and that a second blow struck now at the rebels, before they 
can be reinforced, would dnve them into the fort, and put us m 
a position to out off all fresh comers, above all, remembering 
(as 1 do night and day) that the lives of all our officers in 
Bunnd, Peshawur, and Hazara, depend on the speedy reduction 
of the rebellion to the smallest possible compass, and the com- 
plete humiliation of Mdlraj m the public eye, I finally resolved 
to make not a single halt, but trust to the justice of our cause, 
and the Providence which defends the nght This morning 
accordingly we marched from Seoundrabad * At the same time, 
he remarked, that there was not a moment s reliance to be 
placed on any Sikh army whatever , and that he heartily wished 
Raja Sbere Singh, and Sirdar Shumshere Singh, and all the 
Singhs with them, two hundred miles off at that moment, and that 
he was leA alone to cope with Mdlraj Sheikh Emamdddfn, who 
commanded a body of Mussulmans in the pay of the durbar, 
who were considered to be less infected with treachery than the 
Ehalsa troops, was ordered to join him His division was united 
with the force of Lieut EdwaMes, ontheSOtb of June, and the 
whole body marched towards Mdltan The Sikh Gttrfi, the pseudo 
Bhai Maharaj Smgh had consulted the stars with great forms 
and ceremonies, and had fixed the 1st of July as the auspici- 
ous day, when Mdlraj would be invincible Inspired with this 
assurance, the Dewan resolved to fight The engagement began 
after midday , the Bhawulpur foroe was on the right, under the 
command of Lieut Lake , the Sdraj Mdki Mahomedan corps, 
with General Cortlandt s ten guns, m the centre, commanded by 
that General , Lieut Edws^es Pathan levies on the left 
centre, flanked by his Pathan cavalry , and on the extreme left 
the troops of Sheikh Emamdddin, whose fidelity was doubtful 
The scene of the engagement was the village of Sudddsain 
Mdlraj s artillerymen stood their ground with great obstinacy 
The solemn blessings and promises of Bhu Maharaj had 
inspired them with a desperate courage At length the enemy 
was dnven from grove to nove , and the Dewan, who command- 
ed in person, and was said to have bad a fiedl from his elephant, 
mounted his horse, and retreated precipitately from the field, 
carrying with him all the guns but two, which remained to 
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mask the mopement, and were desperately served The S6 ii|p 
M iikC regiment of in&ntrj finally dedded the day, by abdi* 
hant oharge on the gans, led by Mr Qain, laeut ,£dwaidi«' 
wnter, bat an old soldier The foroe of ^e enemy on this 
occasion was estimated at 11,000 Many of these were men, 
who had luat deserted from Sheikh Emamfiddln s end Bi^ah 
Shere Singh s ranks , the majority were old soldiers, and two* 
thirds of them Sikh and Hindfi fanatics, to whom it had be- 
come a war of faith to uphold the Ehalsa, and their Klmttrl mas* 
tor The victory of Suddfisain was complete “ Now, ' says 
Lieut Edwordes to the Eesident, “ is the time to strike, and it is 
quite painful to me, to see that 1 have reached the end of my 
tether, and can do no more But though the Dewan had thus 
been discomfited, and was obliged to resign all command of the 
plain, and confine himself to the city and fort, the treacherous 
troops of Sherd Singh were now advancing to renew and in- 
crease embarrassments He had been ordered to remain at 
Chichawutui, but had advanced contrary to orders to Tfilum- 
ba, and, though repeatedly requested to halt, he at length ad- 
vanced to Gogran, within six oosa of the city of Mdltan 

The Resident, on hearing of the first victory at Kineyn, con- 
sulted the Oommander-in-Chief, as we havestated, regarding the 
feasibility of sending a British force to Multan, to complete the 
work, which Lieut Edwardes had so happily begun , and he di- 
rected a foroe to be held m readiness to march, pending the re- 
ceipt of letters from the Governor General, approving that step 
How the proposal was viewed by His Lordship, and by Lord 
Gougb, we have already shown It has been a matter of surpnze, 
not unmmgled with censure, that, after having thus applied for 
instructions, the Resident should have sent forward the foroe with- 
out waiting for a reply The Blue Book explains the enigma Sir 
Frederick Ourrie had intermediately received information of the 
second victory, which had been gained at Suddfisain on thelstof 
July, and resolved immediately to take on himself the responsibi- 
lity of ordering the army to M6ltan On the 10th of July, he sent 
an elaborate despatch to the Governor General, fully explaining 
the grounds on which he had ventured to adopt this resolution 
To &18 letter Mr Elliott, the Foreign Secretary, replied from 
Oaloutta on the 22d of July, stating that nothing had been 
advanced by Sir Fredenok Currie, calculated to weaken the 
strength of those reasons, which induced the Governor General^ 
notwithstanding the pohtioal urgency of the case, to approve of 
his having refrained from bringing British troops into the field, 
at this season of the year, or which could have induced hm 
Lordship to alter the resolution, already conveyed to h\m» that 
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Bntifih troops should not move against Mdltan, until the fit sea 
son for military operations should oommenoe , but that, since the 
Resident considered it necessary, in exercise of the powers con 
ferred upon him, to assume the responsibility, and had publicly 
issued the orders for carrying his resolution into efl^ct, the Go- 
vernor General in Oouncil would not withhold his confirmation of 
those orders It was his Lordship’s wish therefore, that he should 
immediataly direct the advance he had ordered, and proceed 
with vi^ur to carry out, at all hazards, the policy which he had 
resolved upon Sir Fredenok, on the 10th of July, directed Go 
neral Whisb, commanding at Lahore, to take immediate orders for 
the despatch of a siege tram with its establishment to Mfiltan,— - 
stating that the fort itself was to a certain extent invested by the 
Bhaw^pur forces, and by those of Lieut. Edwardes, amounting 
m the aggregate to 18,000 men, and that the fidelity of this 
force could be depended on He also stated that there was a 
force under Raja 8bere Singh, and the principal Sirdars of the 
country, associated with Lieut Edwardes, which might be relied 
on, for doing no mischief in its present position We shall see 
in the sequel, bow soon even this negative virtue of our allies 
disappeared under the machinations of Mfilraj Ou the 18th of 
July, General Whish received his appointment from the Oom 
mander in Chief to command the Multan force, accompanied 
by the usual complimentary assurances, that his Lordship had 
the most perfect confidence in his ability He stated at the 
same time, that be would not consent to the employment, at such 
a distance as Mditan, of a Bntish force of less strength than 
was detailed in hia letter of the Ist instant, thereby giving his 
sanction to the supposition, that such a force itself would be 
amply sufficient for the successful performance of that duty 
The intelligence of a design to send Bntish troops to Mfiltan 
produced the most salutary effect on the motley group of faith- 
ful and faithless troops encamped before that city Lieut Ed- 
wardes wrote thus to Sir Frederick Oume , In Sbumshere 
Singh 8 graphic language, the news of a Bntish force being 
positively about to take the field came upon Shere Singh s camp, 
like * fire upon water ' The expression is so good that, as you 
read, you will, I am sure, fancy that you hear mutiny hissmg at 
being extinguished, and dying away into smoke, with sputtenng 
curses at the ever viotonous Fennghfs Had you hesitated to 
take the field now, I candidly own that 1 think my position 
wonld have heen converted, m a month, to one of the greatest 
pent Before we proceed to notice the progress, and the 
proceedings, of General Whish s force, we would make one 
quotation (rom a letter of Sir F Cume of the 8 Ist July, 
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whiob tends to show that he was not exempt from those 
miaoaloolationa and miBappiehensioiuif which were made hj 
almost all others dunng this campaign In a leisnielT view 
of the past) present and fature, the Besident says, do 
not think that any disunot plan of operations Imd been deter- 
mined, beyond what I mentioned m my letter of the 10th, 
when the outbreak in Mdltan ooourred , from that tune, it haa 
been blended with the whole afair, and lately I have been assur- 
ed, that, if Mllraj oould bold out till November or December, 
the whole soheme, as at first planned by the MaharanS, would 
be executed, and a grand struggle take place, in whioh Sikhs, 
Hill Biyphts, and Mahomedans were to join 1 put little 
faith in this, the combination oould never be made ' 'l^e^ 
owing to the extreme dilatoiiness of our proceeding^ Mulny wao 
enabled to hold out till November and December, and the com- 
bination was made and, instead of having six thousand troops 
to cope With at Multan, we had six tunes that number to fight 
against at Chilhanwall^ 

It has, we know, been usual to asonbe dl the difficulties 
experienced m this campaign to the movement made by laeut. 
Edwardes across the Indus , which was also said to have been 
undertaken not only without orders, bat contrary to the stnotest 
injunctions of the Besident The Blue Book enables us to esti- 
mate the value of these assertions On the 5th of June, the 
Besident wrote to the Government of India, that, as soon 
as Mdlraj was obliged to re oall his troops from the Indus to 
defend himself against the advance of the Bhawulpur troops, 
Lieut Edwardes will cross the Indus agamy and in a very 
difierent condition from that in which he crossed it a month ago/ 
and, on the 6th of June, Lieut Edwardes himself wrote thus to 
the Besident — “ I am happy to have received jour sanction to 
my detaching General Oortlandt across the Indus, or going my- 
self, if necessary, for the support of the troops of Bhawul Khan ** 
Lieut. Edwardes crossed that nver on the 10th of Jane At 
regards the effect of his movement on Mdltao, the Blue Book 
enables us to preceive that the plan (which the ^sident appears 
to have designed, and Lieut Edwardes to have executed) of con- 
fining Mdlraj to his own city, was the very best which could 
have been adopted under existing oiroumstanoes Lieut £d- 
wardns was thus enabled to afford full oocupation to the Dewan 
and his troops during three entire months, from the date of the 
assassination of our officers, to that, on which it was announced 
in Mdltan, that a British force was proceeding against it Kfil- 
raj was thus effeotually prevented from marching into the distnots 
lying to the North West, between him and I^ore, and raising 

s K 
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ihe country If Lieut Edwardes had been confined to the right 
hank of the Indue, there 'would haye been nothing to prevent tiie 
progress of dieafieotion and it le impossible to peruse the pa* 
pers given in Uie Blue Book without perceiving that, but for 
the aoUve and energetic movements of Lieut Edwardes, ^e 
treacherous chiefs and troops of the durbar, who had been sent 
against Mulraj, would immediately have joined his standard , that 
a large Khalsa force would have been organized in the month 
of May , and that, encouraged by our inactivity and the report 
that we could not venture to move Bntish troops ** except at the 
fit season of the year, and gaining accessions at every step, they 
would have taken possession of the vanous Loabs, and appeared 
before Lahore in the month of June We should then have 
been constiiained to fight our Sfidalapur, and Ohilhanwalla, 
and Gfizerat, in those months in which the Oommander in Chief 
had declared it to be impossible for our troops to take the field 
From this calamity Qovemment was saved by the energetic and 
admirable movements of Lieut Edwardes 
We now turn to the Hazara dietnot The controul of it had been 
committed to Sirdar Chutter Singb, the father of Bajah Shere 
Singh, who commanded the troops before Multan, and of Golab 
Singb, a chief at Lahore Shere Smgh was considered to be one 
of the leading chiefs in the Punjab, from his age, hia wealth, his 
landed possessions, and his infiuence He had more to lose 
than any other chief by an unsuccessful collision with the Bri- 
tish authonties His daughter had recently been affianced to the 
young Maharajah , aud the completion of this alliance would 
have made him the most powerful noble in the kingdom Associ 
ated with him, as the Political Assistant on the part of the Bntish 
Government, was Capt Abbott— the gentleman who was deput- 
ed by Major Tod to proceed from Khiva to Petersburgh in 1840, 
in reference to the Bussian slaves, who were subsequently liberat- 
ed The narrative of his romantic and perilous journey over 
that unknown country w one of the most interesting works of 
the kind ever given to the public He was equally conspicuous 
as a soldier, an author, and a pohuoian The ^sident thus 
describes him He has many excellent qualifications as a public 

officer, an indefatigable application to business, a most scrupu- 
lous desire to show the strictest justice m all bis investigations, 
decisions, and proceedings , and a kind and emmenQy con 
dilatory manner to the natives, coupled with great firmness 
and intrepidity of character In Hazara, of which he has made 
the settlement, he is belovdd, in fact almost worshipped, by the 
people , all persons that I have conversed with, who have come 
from those parts, are unammoos m their estimation of him. 
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They say that he has gained eaoh an infiaenoe over tlw iolui- 
bitanta of the proTinoe* that he can do 'whateyer be pleases 
yrith a race whom the Si^s could Dover control^ and whom thw 
Wily and shrewd Mahan\|ah Golab Singh was glad to get Aom 
under his GoTernment on almost any terms Since the out- 
break at Mdltan, there had been but little intercourse between 
Oapt Abbott and Sirdar Chutter Singh , and evil designing men 
had taken advantage of this circumstance to sow suspicions of 
the fidelity of the latter in the mind of the former Perhaps 
Oapt. Abbott might have been too ready, as the Besident sup- 
posed, to believe the rej^rts of these treasons But when it 
was considered, as the l^sident himself allowed, that we wera 
living in the Punjab, in such an atmosphere of treachery, perfidy, 
falsehood, and deceit, that it was certainly not easy to determine 
what was, or what was not, worthy of credit , and when the long 
perfidious career of the Sirdar was remembered, no one will be 
surpnzed, if Capt Abbott should have regarded Shere Singh 
with mistrust , and it must perhaps remain an enigma, whether 
it was his treachery that caused the suspicions, or the suspi- 
cions which caused his treachery The Pukli bngade had for 
some time been in a very unsatisfactory state On the Ist of 
August, Gapt Abbott was informed that they had broken up 
their bazar, sold their stores of gram, called in their cattle, 
packed up their baggage, and were about to march to Lahore 
These proceedings were known to the Sirdar, but he did not 
choose to report them Capt Abbott immediately raised the 
country, and determined to prevent the brigade Aom issuing 
out of the hills The armed peasantry, wbo sprung up at his 
bidding, struck terror into the mind of the Sirdar Chutter Smgh, 
— 80 be affirmed — and he collected a force near Humpur 
for his own protection He ordered the troops Aom the city 
to join him, and directed Colonel Oanora, an American, who had 
long been in the Sikh service, to bnng out the guns, which ho 
positively refused to do, without Oapt Abbott s express leave 
Chutter Singh repeated his orders more peremptonly, the 
Colonel still refused, and, standing by them himself with a 
lighted match, after having fully loaded them, threatened to shoot 
An y one who attempted to touch them But he was deserted 
by hie own artillerymen, the troops of Chutter Singh closed 
on him, and he fell pierced with many wounds Capt Abbott 
on the other hand oonsidered that Chutter Singh had assembled 
troops at Humpur with the treasonable design of liberating 
the Pukli brigaih, and opposing the British Government Im- 
mediately on the death of Oanora, the Sirdar ordered all 
troops m the province to his assistance , and Capt Abbott organ- 
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ized the armed peasantry with the determination to oppose 
that foroe The report of this insurrectionary movement bad no 
sooner reatdied Fes^wur^ than Miyor Lawrence wisdy despatched 
Oapt Niohokon, with a small body of men, to seize and to hold 
Attock, the key of the Indus ^e progress of Sirdar Ohut- 
ter Smgh s defection was slow > but there cannot longer remain 
a doubt, that, from the time of the Mdltan insurreotioD, he was 
engaged m the national conspiracy against us, and was only 
waiting a fit opportunity for declaring himselfl Can ora was 
murdered on the 6th of August , and, for three weeks after, 
we have m the Blue Book a very tedious and most umnterest- 
ing correspondence between the Besident and Capt Abbott, 
the former being most reluctant to bebeve m the Siidar a infide- 
lity, while the latter as strenuously maintained it The Besident 
then sent the Sirdar Jhunda Singh from Lahore, to bnng Chut- 
ter ^gh to reason Jhunda Singh was said to have more 
influence over him than any other man but the result was 
eventually, that Jhunda himself turned traitor, and joined the 
standard of Ohutter Smgh, who threw off the mask on the 28th 
of August, marched to Hussan Abdal against Capt Nichol- 
son, and obliged him to retire upon Attock The Besident, 
in ^s letter to the Government of India on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, acknowledged that Ohutter Smgh had at length, fairly 
and finally, taken his hne, and would use every endeavour to 
make his rebelhon as formidable as possible , but he still 
clung to the hope, that he might be persuaded to lay down 
his arms — at the very tune that he was organizing the most 
vigorous opposition to our interest, raising the country, and 
invitmg Golab Singh and Dost Mahomed to join him The 
wily Sirdar wrote to Sir F Currie and the durbar, excusing 
himself from obeying the order to come into Lahore, because 
hia troops would not allow him, and urging that Tej Singh, or 
Dinanatb, or some European officer, might be sent to asiure 
the troope and himself The Bajah Bmanath was actually 
deputed on this fool a errand It failed, as might have been 
expected Chutter Smg then gave out that he had devoted 
head to his God, and would stand or fall in the cause he 
had espoused All the villages, which were known to have 
rendered Capt Nicholson assistance, were burnt and ravaged , 
and Uie insurgent troops proclaimed with shouts the return of 
the Glirfiji’s rule l^e officers in command, in Hiazara and 
Peshawar, implored the Besident to send a brigade to their 
Bssistanoe, m order to prevent the spread of the revolt but the 
Commander-m-Chief determined that it would be highly danpr- 
ous to send a small foroe , and that no force whatever should be 
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sent, till a lar^ body could be oolleoted at tiie proper season of 
tke year, capable of oTeroommg allog^sition 
I«t ns now return to MMtan We have stated, that the 
Besident ordered General Wbish, on the 10th of July, to maroh, 
with an army of the strength which the Oommander-in^Ohief had 
indicated as safBoient for the purpose, to the siege of Mditan 
But, though the rebeUion had now been raging for three 
months in the Punjab, and although the pubhc, both in Eng- 
land and in India, had been assured that Lord Hardinge hM 
placed Uie moveable brigades in such a state of equipment, that 
they could march on the shortest notice, such is the dilatonness 
which marks almost every military movement m India, that the 
force under General Whish, consisting of only seven thousand 
men, did not reach Mdl tan, a distance of only two hundred and 
twenty miles, with unnvalled convenience for water ci^iage 
down the stream, until thirty nine days after the orders baa been 
issued The progress of the troops towards Mdltau was marked 
by no incident , and they encountered no opposition Neither 
did they suffer from the heat, as the Oommander-in- Chief 
and the Governor General had anticipated , there were fewer 
casualties than might have been expected, even if they had 
marched ** at the fittest season of the year * The bugbear, 
which had terrified their Lordships, was found to exist only in 
their own imaginations, and the soundness of Sir Frederick 
Curries judgment, so far as the weather was concerned, m 
sending a force for the reduction of Mdltan at that particular 
time, was fully vindicated There cannot be the shadow of a 
doubt, that, if the preparation for the campaign had commenced 
with vigour, when the emeute at Mdltan was first announced, 
and, if the Commander in- Chief had left Simlah on the 15th 
of July, and marched in person at the head of fifteen thousand 
men towards Mdltan, the war would have been brought to a close 
within BIX weeks, without that fearful sacnfioe of life, which sub- 
sequently darkened our success 

On the 8d of September, General Whish addressed a bnef 
proclamation to the inhabitants and gamson of Mhltan, inviting 
them to an unconditional surrender, and deolanug that he 
should otherwise, in obedience to the orders of the Supreme 
Government of India, commence hostilities on a scale that must 
ensure early destruction to the rebel traitor and his adherents 
Lieut Edwardes, to whom the translation of this document 
had been committed, observed that our treaty with Dhulip Smgh 
was still m force , that it was against him Mhlraj had rebelled , 
and that^ if we were to exclude his name a proelamatiOB, 
reoalhng the gamson of a Punjab fortress to their allegianee. 
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and mention only the name of Her Bntannio Miyesty, it would 
seem, as if we had already determined to oonfieoate the state 
But hia adnce was overraled , and the inhabitants and garrison 
were invited to an unconditional surrender, ** in honour of Her 
Most Graoious Meyesty, the Queen of Great Bntain * Tins 
proclamation, which was issued on the dd of September, produc- 
ed no effect On the 6th, a meeting of ofiBoers was held at the 
General s tent to arrange finally a plan of attaok on the fort and 
oity of Multan Two plans were proposed, the first, that of 
taking the town of Mdltan by a coup de main at any cost, m 
one day, and the second, that of marching round to the north, 
and attacking the citadel by regular approaches Both plans 
were rejected Lieut Lake then submitted a proposition to run 
a trench from the battery on the extreme nght of the Dafid- 
pfitra camp, north east to a point called Bamtuut, whioh would 
be upwards of a mile , and to throw up heavy gun batteries at 
such points of this entrenchment, as would dnve away the 
enemy, without much loss of life, and with certain success 
This plan was adopted On the 12th of September, General 
Whish determined to take the enemy s position in front, and 
near the advanced picket of the trenches The columns ad- 
vanced to the attack about 9 am The position was a strong 
one, and stoutly defended, the oonfiiot terminating only in a 
senes of hand to hand encounters The enemy was at length 
dnven from it, but our loss was very severe We had five officers 
killed, and twelve wounded, 89 men killed, and 216 wounded 
The victory remained with us , — but, within two days after. 
General Whish raised the siege, which was not renewed for more 
than three months 

This singular determination to suspend the siege, and to wait 
for the amval of remforoements, which could not be expected 
to reach Multan m less than two months, filled the community 
throughout India, as might well have been anticipated, with 
indignation , but it was forced on General Whish by the treachery 
of &Liah Shere Singh So admirably was that chief able to 
play the hypocrite, that he deceived even the sagacity of Lieut 
Edwardes, who wrote to the Besident on the 4th of September, 
that, if the intentions of the Bajah were to be judged of by 
hiB past conduct, nothing could be more satisfactory or loyal 
Since his amval, he had omitted neither persuasion, threats, 
nor punishments, to keep his troops to their duty After 
detafiing various instances of his fidehty, Lieut Edwardes 
stated, that on the previous day he had moved out of his 
camp, and cannonaded Mfilrm s troops at the bridge, whom 
he tl^w into srreat confusion but that he was obliged to retire. 
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by tfao boftvy rans from the fort» and (as Lieat Edwudes 
supposed) by the refusal of Sirdar Uttar Singh's and Sirdar 
Shumshere's dirisions, to take part in these ** heieUoal prooeed* 
mgs The Bajah acknowledged that he never expected to effect 
any thing by this move , but he thought it would be a good 
thing to get a few men killed on both sides, so as to destroy the 
good understanding between his own Si^s, and those in the 
garrison Still, wntes Lieut Edwardes, “ if Sirdar Ohutter 
Singh should succeed in attracting the Feshawur troops to 
his standard, and raising any thing like a national movement 
against us, 1 should not expect Bajah Sbere Bingh to remam 
faithful, however well he may be inclined It wo^d be expect* 
mg too much from a son, and a Sikh On the morning of the 
6th of September, the Sheikh Emamdddfn had an interview 
with Lieut Edwardes, in which he stated that the Bajah 
Shere Singh, though hitherto firm in his allegiance, was now 
altenng his mind , that messengers had come from Chatter 
Smgh , that the Bajah, after reading the letters, which were m 
Gdrmukf, had carefully put them into water, and obliterated all 
traces of their contents , and that his Mutbirs were begmnmgto 
open tbeir mouths, and talk big, like other malcontents On 
the morning of the 9tb, Bajah Shore Singh waited on Lieut Ed- 
wardes, to report a mutinous meeting of the troops of the Sir- 
dar Uttar Singh, which had been held on the night of the 7th 
September, and exhausted himself in complaints against the di- 
visions of that chief and Sirdar Shumshere Singh, although his 
own troops were daily deserting to Mdlrai in letter of the 
20th September to theBesident, in which these and other par- 
ticulars are given, Lieut Edwardes aays-^“ It becomes there- 
fore necessary to consider it a probable contingency, that Mdl- 
raj 8 army will be swelled by two thirds of Shere Singh s num- 
bers , my feeling is that I should like to decide the matter my- 
self, intead of leaving thmgs to run their course, by surrounding 
and disarming the Sikh force, which I consider present circum- 
stances would most fully justify , but unfortunately they are m 
such a position, that it is impossible to turn their fiank, either 
right or left, and, if I were to move down on then' rear, they 
would m self defence be driven into Mdltan The Genera 
and Lieut Edwardes having held a consultation on the sub- 
ject, It was agreed that the only thii^ that could be done was to 
direct the Sizars to march back to Lahore laeut Edwardes 
then sent for the three Sirdars, and informed them of the Ge* 
nend s wishes They received the announcement with feelings of 
repugnance They said their men would not march , but at the 
same time they ooniessed, that, if they remained before Mfiltan» 
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the ^hole force would m orer gradually , and that there was no 
dependence to be placed on them Shere Smgh warmly expostu- 
lated against his mnsion being sent away, when they were ready 
to give their lives in the cause of the M^angah It was then 
setUed, that Sirdar Uttar Singh's division should be ordered back 
to Thlumbah, under pretence of keeping open the road, and Sirdar 
Shumshere's division to Eurrompur, for the same purpose, 
and that Baiah Shere Singh s division should take up a position 
to protect the ferry The morning of the 14th was fixed for 
carrying out these arrangements On that same day, Lieut 
Edwardes wrote to the Besident ** The question of the inten- 
tions of the Sikh force under Rajah Shere Singh has this morn- 
ing been settled, by the camp moving bodily off to Mdltan, and 
joimng the rebels The Rajah put himself at tlie head of the 
movement, and ordered the * Dhurm ka dhosu, or religious 
drum, to be beaten, in the name of the Khalsa The other 
chiefs were earned away by the troops , but Sirdar Uttar Singh 
subsequently made his escape from the army, and joined Lieut 
Edwardes Gamp , the nephew of Sirdar Shumshere Singh did the 
same , he himself had endeavored to escape, but had been forced 
into Mfiltan It appears that, four or five days before this event« 
the Chief Engineer had pronounced his opinion that the force be- 
fore Mdltan was not sufficient for its capture The idea of 
raising the siege was combatted by General Whish, but he 
found that the same opimon had been formed also by other in- 
fluential officers Whether the siege would have been continued, 
if there had been no defection of the Sikhs, it is now idle to 
enquire That event rendered our retirement an act, not only 
of wisdom, but of necessity On beanng of this treachery of 
Shere Singh, the General adjourned to me tent of the Chief 
Engineer, where several officers had assembled and a unani- 
mous opinion was expressed, that the siege was no longer prac- 
ticable Lieut Edwardes justly considered that we were no 
longer engaged with a rebel Eardar alone, but with the whole 
Sikh army in another struggle for independence It was there- 
fore determined to concentrate the troops, and assume a defen- 
sive, but dignified, position , till the Bntish Government conld 
organize its resources for the Punjab war, into which we were 
thus launched 

The number of troops, which Shere Singh took over to Mdl- 
nq, on the I4th of September, amounted to about 6,000, with 
two mortars, and ten guns , and 8,000 of the Ehalsa troops at the 
same time proceeded towards Jbung, and Lahore, with three 
guns Immediately after hu defection, Bajah Shere Singh 
issued bis manifesto, to make known to all the inhabitants of 
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ihe PuDjab, vitb what oppreasioo, tjnuifiy, undimdae nol«Qae« 
the Fennghls hare treated the wuj^ of the giieat MidiAiwjBh 
Botyit Siogh, now in bliss^ aod what oraqlty &ey hare «howi| 
towards the people of the country"’ whereiore, ** hj the di- 
rection of the holy Gdr4, Bajah Shere Singh, and otuers, irah 
their valiant troops^ have joined the trusty and faithfol DewaOy 
Mdlraj, on the part of Maharajah Dhnhp Singh, with a view ta 
eradicate and expel the tyrannous and crafty Feringhls All who 
are servants of uie Shalsuji, of the holy 0dm, and of the Maha- 
rajah, are enjoined to gird up their loins, and to proceed to Mhllan 
witliout delay Let them murder all Feringbis, wherever they may 
find then), and cut off the d&ks In return for this service they 
will certainly be recompensed, by the favour of the holy G-drfij 
by increase of rank, and by distribution of rewards It doea 
not appear that the Dewan Mulraj either expected, or desired, 
to be joined by the Kajab and bis troops* He was anxious 
that the Bajah should desert the British army, but not that he 
should take up his residence in the town His troops, therefore, 
were not permitted to enter the city, till Mdlrig was assured of 
then fidelity They were encamped outside the Bohur gate, 
where Mfilraj met them, attended by an overwhelming escort, and 
the grunth was brought. In order to administer the oath of fidehty 
to the new comers All swore fidehty, except (aocordiug to hia own 
statement) the Sirdar Shumshere Singh After this ceremony, 
the Dewan withdrew all his own troops from the entrenchments 
in front of the Bntisb army, and told Bajah Shere Singh ta 
occupy them, to the great discontent of his troops The accession 
of the Eajah raised the forces of the Dewan to about 15,000 men. 

The failure for the time of this expedition was naturally cal- 
culated to injure the political reputation of the Resident , and, 
m one of the earliest letters wntten after the calamity was imown, 
he addressed the (Government of India in vindication of his 
proceedings “ The force sent from this was generally consi- 
dered to be larger than was required 1 am satisfi^ that 
its failure was never for a moment anticipated by any one, 
if the troops amvod at Multan in an efficient state and no 
besieging army ever sat down before a fortress, in a more efficient 
condition, or in a state of higher equipment, than that of (jfeneral 
Whisb Sir Frederick Cume likewise remarked that the Ohief 
Fmnneer gave his professional opinion, that a smaller force wonld 
suffice The Commander in Chief was himself satisfied of thd 
sufficiency of the force The responsibility of despatching aa 
army against Multan, at this season of the year, at afi, rested 
with the Eesident, the responsibility of sending a sufficient foioe 
belonged to the Oommandec-m-Oluef His Hzoellency^s wofda 

L L 
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on this subject are Tory dear and decisive ** Unacquainted, as 
yet, with the ppliUcal necessity for the immediate movement 
of this ibroe* yet, as it is to compnse that detailed m my letter 
of the let instant to the address of your Lordship in Council, I 
do not feel joetified in interfenng , as neither the character of the 
army, nor the safety of that portion of it vrhich will be employ- 
ed, can be compromised otherwise than by the loss of life, which 
the season of uie year may occasion, and which, it appears, will 
be guarded against as much as possible ** Sir Fredenck Currie 
triumphantly refers to the admirable condition of the army. 
** The troops have, in no way, suffered on account of the season, 
but have, in fkot, been more healthy and effective than the 
corps in any of the cantonments When operations were 
suspended, the wounded and sick averaged only six per cent, 
of the force ' 

Immediately on receiving intelligence of Share Singh's de- 
fection, Sir Frederick Game determined to take possession of 
the fortress of Govindgur, which the Sikhs considered the 
key of the Punjab, ana looked upon with reverence, as the 
work on whioh Bunjit Singh bestowed so much attention and 
treasure, during the latter years of his bfe A detachment 
of that valuable body, the corps of Guides, was sent to this 
important fortress, who, though under a native officer, took 
possession of it in diirty six hours, and before troops could amve 
to their aid At the same time, the Oommander-in Chief at 
Simla ordered JEL M SOth Foot, and the dlst and 06th 
regiments of native infantry, to proceed with all practicable 
expedition to reinforce Major Generd Whish This force however 
never went On the 20th of September, His Excellency or- 
dered the assembling of an army on the frontier, solicited 
the permission of Government to organize it into divi- 
sions and brigades , and pressed on the attention of the Gover- 
nor General the expediency of its being recruited up to 
the former establishment, of 1,000 pnvates per regiment of in- 
fantry, and 500 sowars per regiment of irregular cavalry 

The Governor Generd was now completely aroused to the 
necessity of adopting the most vigorous measures In wnting 
to the Secret Committee, he says, This deliberate exhibition 
of perfidy, and cowardly malice against British officers, and 
professeffiy on the part of Maharajah BhulSp Singh, has brought 
matters to a onsis, and compelled us, at last, to come to the 
concluBioD, that no other course is open to us, than to pro- 
secute a generd Punjab war with vigour, and ultimately to 
occupy the country with our own troops ' His Lordship there- 
fore ordered the army to be moreased by the addition of 17,Q0(^ 
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men , '' and, m these vill be drafted into cddsting regifflaolB^ 
without adding to the number of Eoropean offioem, >re ha?o 
obseired the most economical eoale, by which so large an sug^ 
mentation can be obtained He also ordered the Goremmentof 
Bombay to send a brigade through Scinde to co-operate with the 
Punjab army, and transferred to some of the Bengal stations 
three Madras regiments 

Sbere Singh continued at Mhltan twenty-fire days, after he 
had openly revolted Hia presence had ^ways been irksome 
to Mulraj, who from the first day distrusted the motives of his 
defection ** He was also, as Lieut Edwardes remarked m his 
letter to the Resident, "constantly afraid of the Sikh force exact- 
ing rewards from him , a demand which his treasury in Mdltan 
is now unable to meet , and he at last bit upon the expedient 
of promising them pay, if they would go and have one good 
fight with the British, which the Sikhs declined On the 9th of 
October, Shere Singh marched with all his force from Mhltan, 
and offered battle to General Whish m the plain He is said 
to have fired some eight pounders into the camp, and then 
made for Sirdarpur Though he is supposed to have taken 
with him only 5000 men and twenty guns, yet his army was 
swelled at every step by the old veterans of Bunjit Singb, 
who crowded to his standard, exulting in the prospect of a 
second draught of the fierce cup of victory and rapine — and he 
departed unpursued Great was the indication t^iighout In- 
dia at the news , and for the second time men mourned over 
the decay of the old spirit of Assays and Laswaii Even the 
populanty of Lieut Edwardes could scarcely stand the rumour, 
that his advice had produced this apparently pusillanimons re- 
solution We believe that his advice dtd produce it, but on rea- 
sons somewhat different from those ordinarily given The pro» 
posal was to despatch eight hundred cavalry, in pursuit of a re- 
gular army of 6,000 men, with twelve heavy pieces of cannon, and 
the finest artillerists in Asia to work them It was this project, 
which Lieut Edwardes resisted, and for a time successfully but 
at last General Whish determined to pursue his own course, and 
despatched this limited force in pursuit — fortunately without 
success In truth, the idea of an English army (except when led 
by a racing General like Sir Walter Gilbert) ever overtaking a 
Sikh force savours of the absurd Throughout the war, at 
Ramnuggur. at Chillianwallah, at Busstil, at the passage of the 
Indus, the Sikh army waited for, escaped from, or moved round, the 
British, with the most perfect facility , crossed rivers, which oo* 
onpied British troops many days, and, in every imaginable mode, 
demonstrated that the excellence of the British Oozumissanat 
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was no match for the simplioitf of the Sikh, aa^that men, who 
can bivouac in the open air, and live on parched gram, will 
march mnoh fkster, than those who must hare doable tents, and 
earry their loxnnes with them 

We now leave Shere Singh to pursne bis coarse towards Lahore, 
and proceed to narrate the progress of events in Hazara, Peshawar, 
and Bunnb The reader will remember that the Besident had sent 
Bajah Dinanath to bnng the Sirdar Ohutter Smgh to reason 
The Bajah wrote daily to Sir Frederick Currie, while on his pro* 
gress towards Hazara , bat it soon became evident to the Bajah, 
that Ohutter Singh never intended to give him an amicable 
meeting, but was rather manoeuvnng to obtain possession of his 
person, in order either to induoe him to join the Ehalsa cause, 
or to retain him as a hostage Under all circumstances he 
would have given out that the Bajah Dinanath was assooiated with 
bun, to induce others to join in the rebelhon The Bajah was 
fully aware of tlie Sirdar s purposes, and avoided the line of road 
on which Ins adherents were posted When the news of Bajah 
Shere Smgh s defection reached Lahore, the Besident consi* 
dered the time for negotiation at an end, and reoalled Bajab 
Dinanath to the capital Meanwhile the Sikh regiments m 
Bunnh, which had long been ripe for revolt, threw off their alle- 
giance, murdered Colonel John Holmes, a most respectable 
officer, and a very old 8er^ant of the Sikh Government, and 
invested the fortress of Dhulfpgur The Governor, Futteh 
Khan Tawana, held it against them for some days, and was then 
obliged to evacuate it for want of water, when he, and six of hia 
followers were barbarously cut to pieces The Bunnd troops, 
consisting of four regiments of infantry, 600 cavalry, six troops 
of horse artillery, and four heavy guns, were then at hberty to 
join the standard of Bajah Shere Singh 

The troops at Feshawur had hitherto resisted all the allure* 
raents of Chatter Singh On the 13th of Ootober, Major Law- 
rence wrote to the Bosident, that he was still able to hold his 
ground , and that, when he could do it no longer, be would take 
to the fort of Shahmirgur, which he bad provisioned for 8,000 
men for a month He importuned the Besident to send only a 
angle bngade up the Jhelum, in which case he felt assured 
that the proMnee might be saved But, for reasons detailed by 
the Governor Generd in bis despatch to the Secret Committee, 
BO troops were sent The Sirdar Ohutter Singh had been 
for a long time making overtures to the troops at Feshawur, 
but they had resolutely withstood all Despairing of being 
able to enlist them on his side, the Sirdar was on the 
point of marching from the Indus towards the camp of bis 
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Aoo^ when the revolt of these troops was hroDg^ iibDid; 
through Saltan Mahomed £han Tlus man, the Dtother of 
I)oet Mahomed, was under the opreatest obligauon to the iiiimty 
of Major Lawrence He had been detained as a pneoser at 
Lahore by BuojCt Smgh, who never would permit nun to quH 
the city On the appointment of Sir H Lawrence, as Best- 
den t, he received permission to retire on his own jaghfre at 
Peshawur yet it was through the instrumentality of this traitor 
that the troops were induced to break out into open revolt. On 
the 24th of October, at 8 p m , they marched down, and attacked 
the Besideuoy ** Shot, sbrapnell, and grape, were poured on the 
house in rapid succession, and answered by musketry from the 
Residency wall, and many men were killed and wounded" 
On the opening of the £re, the Sikh Governor, of whose fide- 
lity no doubt was ever entertained, came to Major Lawrence in 
a state of frantic alarm, declaring bis only anxiety to be the 
safety of the British officers, and stating, that, as no dependence 
could now be placed on any of the troops, they ought to seek 
safety by flight Major Lawrence, after having held his post 
for many weeks under die most desperate oircumstances, seeing 
at length that it was no longer tenable, and that the attack must 
lead, during the darkness of the night, to a fearful slaughter, 
determined to quit his post He and Lieut Bowie, with 
hir Thompson, the sub assistant surgeon, Mrs Thompson, 
and fifty Aflghan horse, got out of the south gate, not without 
difficulty , and they had scarcely done so, when his own 
Patbans gutted the house During the day, Sultan Mahomed 
Khan gave Major Lawrence the most sacred promises of pro- 
tection at Kohat (engaging to escort him at any time m 
perfect safety to Bhawulpur, Mfillan, or Soinde) , and the party 
therefore pursued their melancholy journey during the night to 
that town, which they reached the next morning On hearing 
of the oatastropbe occasioned by that thoroughly faitbleu 
miscreant,' the Resident wrote dius to the Governor Gene- 
ral —''lam satisfied that the Governor General will consider that 
Major Lawrence and Lieut Bowie maintained their position, as 
long as it was possible to do so , and that the ultimate defection 
of the Feshawur troops, in spite of all Major Lawrence's skilfal 
management, in no way detracts from the ment that is due to 
him, WT the judicious and intrepid condoot, which has kept that 
force to their duty, so long after the rest of their brethren were 
all m open rebellion, and using every endeavour, by appealing to 
their patnotism and their religion, to induce them to join the 
rebel standard Ma)or Lawrence had a most difficult task to 
perform, and he performed it nobly " The defection of tione 
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Fesbawar troops completes the oirole of Poinab treaoheiy. 
Withm twelve weeks all the Ehalsa troopsi with au their Sirdarsi 
had broken out into open revolt, and were now m the field, seek^ 
ing the entire expulsion of the Fennghis from the land of the 
five waters Mig or Lawrence and his party found hlrs Law- 
rence at Kohat She had left Peshawar, in the midst of the 
troubles, with a strong escort of Affghan horse, under the pro- 
tection of a son of Shi tan Mahomed, but was induced, 
through the treachery of that young Barukzye, to turn off to 
Kohat, though there were no difficulties in the way While 
there, a chivalrous project was undertaken by Lieut Taylor of 
Bunnh to bnng them away by a steamer sent to Esakail 
but, while engaged in this enterprise, Sultan Mahomed, the 
faithless traitor, sold them to Chutter Singh , and Chutter Singh 
sold the distnct of Pesbawur to the Affghans M^or and Mrs 
Lawrence, and the rest of the party, were then transferred to 
Pesbawur, where they arrived on the 11th of November 
They were stnctly guarded, but otherwise well treated in 
every respect 

From intercepted correspondence, it appeared that Shere 
Singh left Mfiltan under instructions from ms father, who ap- 
pointed a meeting with him at Giizerat, where there was to ^ 
a grand gathering of the Khalsa troops. Little did he dream, 
that there would be tlie Inst gathering of Bunjit’s soldiers, and 
that it was destined to be the grave of the independence of 
Lahore Bajali Shere Singh left Mfiltan with 5,000 men, but, 
it appears, that there were constant desertions subsequent- 
ly from the standard of Mfilraj to that of the Rajah, to whom 
the Klmlsa troops now looked for the re-estabhehment of their 
nationality Mfiltan was comparatively deserted for the more 
dangerous, and ambitious, and tei]^ting enterpnzes, on which 
Shere Singh was about to enter The Rajah left Mhltan on the 
9th, and marched with great rapidity towards the Ravi, which 
he crossed on the llth and 12tb He then moved toward Jhung 
on the Chenab, with the intention, as was supposed, of pro- 
ceeding up the left bank of the nver to Jellalpur, or Bam- 
nn^ur, where it was conjectured he would cross the nver to 
Gu^rat. The Baiah himself ^ve out that he waft marching 
on Lahore but this,” said the Resident, he will not do add- 
ing that, if he has any enterpnze, which he has notf he might 
occupy Sheikhhpfir and threaten Lahore itself, know mg that 
without reinforcements we could not march out to oppose him ** 
It seems strange, that one month afrer it was known that we 
were involved in a war with the whole of the Puniab, so little 
care hod been taken to strengthen our positions, tnat we were 
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unable tq march a force oat of the capital to prevent the ap- 
proach of 5^000 of the enemj I The Eeaident therefore 
ffentlj hints to the Commander-in-Ghief, on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, that the advance of a bnmde from Ferozepore to Lahore 
would make the Rajah oroas the Cbenab, and proceed up the 
Jetch Doab at once to his destinauom But Baiah Sbere 
Singh dtd shew enterpnze On the 22ad, the Resident direct* 
ed the officer coramanding at Lahore, to beg General Oureton 
to order up from Ferozepore the regiment of cavalry, and the 
troop of horse artillery, which were said to he ready to march 
at the shortest notice Tins movement, he said, was made 
neoessaiy by the fact, that Sbere Singh had thrown forward all 
bis cavalry to within sixty miles of Lahore, with orders to 
advance to Sheikhiipur, and to cover the march of his infantry 
up the left bank of the Cbenab to Ramnuggur On the same 
day, the Resident wrote to the Commander'-in-Chief, that 
Share Singh’s was a bolder move than he had expected, and 
could only have been adopted under the knowledge of our 
having no disposable troops at Lahore He stated that the 
Rajah was devastating the country as he went along If we 
could get at him, push him into the nver, and take his guns 
from him, 1 should be glad of his coming up the left ba& of 
the Chenab , but, as 1 fear that cannot be managed, I am in 
hopes, that the movement of the troops upon Lahore will have 
the effect of making him cross the river at or below Jellal- 
pur” Two days after. Sir Frederick Cume wrote under 
still ^eater emergency Sbere Singh was advancmg up the 
left bank of the Chenab with the avowed intention of attack* 
ug Lahore, and the Bunnd troops and those of Uttar Singh 
were marching to join him He bad shown great enterpnze. 
He hod pushed forward his advanced divisions to within twenty- 
five miles of the capital , and his officers were raising the coun- 
try within twelve miles of it But this was not the worst* 
So bold had he grown by our inaction, and the total ineffici- 
ency of our equipments, that he actually sect a party to insult 
us, by burning the bridge of boats constructed on the Ravi^ 
within a mile and a half of the city walls 1 H^pily only two 
boats were destroyed. At the same time hia officers attacked 
a small post of durbar troops, on the nght bank of the Ravi* 
within Esght of Lahore, and corned off eighteen zumbfiigaha 
in tnum^ While the Riyah was moving about the country 
with such rapidity, and, as Sir Fredenck Curne said m hia 
letter to the Commander-m-Chief, ** the garrison of Lahore 
was menaoedf and hemmed in by the rebms,” our reinforoe- 
ments from Ferozepore^ which had been oat down* from the 
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necesuty of oiroumstanoea, to two regimoats of lofaatry, one 
of cftvaJiy, and a portion of artillery^ were moYing up at 
the rate of miles a day If, said the Kesident, an at- 
tack were made on the cantonments at Anarkulli by the in- 
snrgents, and a eimaltaneons rising were to take place m the 
city, the popnlation of which is all more or less hostile to os, 
we should without reinforcements be a very cntical, as well 
as, in the eight of India, a very discreditable position Foiv 
tunately, this despatch did not fall into the hands of the Rajah , 
else he might have taken advantage of oircnmstances, and come 
down with his whole force on the cantonment, while his emis- 
saries created a simultaneous rising m the city But his ob- 
ject was to form a junction with the troops coming to his 
standard from Bunnh and the Hazarab country , and he ao- 
cordinglv crossed the Chenab on the 23d, after having com- 
mitted the greatest excesses against the Mahomedans of Jhung, 
at the request of the Hindu residents Brigadier Cureton 
at length reached Lahore, nnd crossed the Ravi, with a large 
and efficient force, consisting of two European regiments of 
cavalry, one of infantry, and one regiment of native infantry, 
and throe of cavalry, well supported by artillery. 

On the same day intelligence was received that the rebel 
force, under Lall Singh M oraria, had moved towards Guzrsn walla, 
where he expected to be joined by two other chiefs and their 
levies Ghzranwalla is the largest town in the Rechna Doab , 
and the retention of it appeared so important, that Sir Frederick 
Cume wrote urgently to Brigadier Cureton, on the day he 
crossed the Ravi, to this effect If Gtizranw^la falls into 
the hands of the rebels, it will strengtlien the cause of the insur- 
gents amazingly , and, if they retain possession of it, we shall 
get neither supplies nor carnage from the Rechna Doab, upon 
which we now depend to enable the army to move forward 
It will also very much damage our credit, if these parties, 
which are considered our most faithful allies, are left unsup- 
ported. If your force were to push on, the insurgents would 
probably fall back.” The Brigadier appeared before the enemy 
on the 9th, and an attack was ordered for the following day , but 
in the intenm new orders arrived from Head Quarters, with a 
positive and unqualified prohibition of any active measures what 
ever, until the Coxnmander-m Chief came up with the grand 
army 

lue Blue Book gives us a much fuller record of the despatches 
of the Resident tmui we were prepared to expect and it is 
calculated in an eminent degree to correct that unfavourable 
impression of his prooeedings, which has ^en produced by the 
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general ignorance which preFAile rtearding thOm. H# wae 
certainly incorrect m his calcalation or Chatter Singh’s IntezK 
tions. He bad too much confidence in the old man’s love of 
ease and prosperity , and he was not aware, that his hatred of 
the British was a far stronger passion than bis fondness for the 
jaghires, or the influence, or the wealth, which he enjoyed. 
Sir Predenck Currie also committed an error, as it afterwards 
appeared, in detaching Bajah Shere Singh, and the durbar 
troops, against Mulraj, as soon as he heard of the assassina- 
tion, but he was not then aware of that universal feeling 
of hostility to oup rule, which burned in the breast of 
almost every Sikh chief He did not know, that the hatred 
of the Fennghis, which the Kajah exhibited m his mam* 
festo, after nis open revolt, existed m all its virnlenoe, 
when he was sent against Mdlraj in the end of April Bat, with 
this exception, all the proceedings of Sir Frederick Cume, from 
the first hour of his hearing of the outbreak, until the 13th of 
November, when his authonty was superseded by the arrival 
of the Commander-m-Chiof at Lahore, were marked by prompti* 
tude, and decision of character Immediately on heanng of the 
rebellion, he determined to despatch a large British force to the 
rescue of our officers at Multan. It was only when he learnt 
that they had actually perished, and that their death was occa- 
sioned by the desertion of their escort, that he resolved to post- 
pone the despatch of troops, and to refer the matter to the deci- 
sion of Government The reason he gives for this change of 
purpose 18 such as to commend itsdf to every mind Ho 
expected that the other troops of the durbar, marching on 
M61tan, might act a similar part, and that the Bntish reserve^ 
sent to support and succour, would find itself opposed to hollow 
fnends and actual foes and, therefore, he would not consent 
to send a small British force But at the same time he wrote 
to the Commander-in-Chief, stating the political urgency of 
the case, and consulting him as to the possibility or under- 
taking mihtary operations, on the scale required, at this season 
of the year. His Excellency and the Governor General decided 
gainst the movement , bat had a sufficient force been sent at 
the time, there can be no doubt, that it would not have suffered 
from the climate, and might have been eminently successfuL Thu 
step, which he snbsequently took on his own responsibility, of 
sending a force to Mfiltan, on hearing of Lieut Edwardes’ seooikl 
victory, was m the highest degree judicious The only ohjeotimi 
to the movement on the part of the Oommander-in-Ohief was 
the season of the vear , and yet the troops bad not six per cent 
n hospittd throu ghout the march, or in the camp at MdltUn 

M H 
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There seems therefore reason to believe, that, if Sir FredenokCur- 
rie had been at liberty to carry out hia own views, and if he had 
been vigorously seconded by the Commander m G^ef and the 
Government of India, he would have brought Uie campaign to 
a close, in less than three months foom its commencement 
The army, which had been dbllected at Ferozepore, at length 
began to move, with all its innumerable impediments. This 
force, with which the Oommander->in Chief now took the held 
in person ^including the troops under Brigadier Cure ton, 
which were in advance) has been generally computed at 20,000 
men His Excellency inarched into Lahore with the head 
quarters of the army of the Punjab on the 18th of November, 
and crossed the Eavi on the morning of the 10th 

The active operations of the campaign, under the personal 
command of Lord Gough, may bo said to }ia\ e commenced on 
the 22d of November, just seven months and thiee days from 
the date of the murder of Agnew and Anderson at Multan 
Early on the morning of that day, an infantry brigade, acoom* 

S amed by the cavalry division, in which were H M ]4tb 
ragoons, commanded by Col William Havelock, and three 
troops of horse artillery under Brigadier Cuieton, marched 
up to Bamnuggur, from which the camp wns about three miles 
distant , and, not till then was it discovered, that the enemy 
had retired across the Chenab A hre, apparently harmless, was 
immediately opened upon them from the British side of the 
nver , and the artillery were pushed forward to enable them 
to play with greater effect The heavy guns of the Sikhs, how 
ever, quickly silenced the fire of the six and eight pounders , 
and the artillery were compelled to retire, leaving one guu 
and some tumbrils imbedded m the sand The course of this 
engagement and its disastrous result are described in the lan- 
guage of a soldier, m Dr Buist’s annals and a more graphic 
description of a brilliant but unfortunate chaige can scarcely 
be found m the pages of Napier — 

A troop of our horse arbllery had, by openuig against the right bank, 
showed the position of the enemy s guns and a steady oharge of the Srd 
Light Dragoons, aided by Liight Cavalry, had chastised on one point the 
presumption of the Singhs. Cnreton bad given his consent to another 
body of these l^ing attacked by the 14tb , and the Oommander-m Chief, 
n^ng up to William Havelock, bad said — If you see a favourable oppor 
tunity or obaiging, charge ! ' The gallant old Colonel,” remarks one, who 
was present, “ soon made the opportunity And so it was , for, not many 
minutes after, Wilham Havelock, ** happy as a lover, and sitting as firmly 
in his saddle, as when he overleapt the abbatis on the Bidassoa, placed 
himself m front of bis ohenshed dragoons, and, remarkmg, ** We shall now 
soon see, whether we can clear our fmnt of those fellows, or not, boldly led 
them forward to the onset All, who beheld it, have Bpokfn with admiration 
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of tb« «teaditt6is and the gallantsy of this ^lonons gallop The Sio^ 
made a ehow of etanding the oherge “ a pied ferme ,** end some of them 
muat have stood wolf, for sabre cute were exchanged with eilbot Oaptaui 
Gall, whilst grasping a standard, bad bis ngbt hand out throtigh by the 
stroke of a Smgh, wmch he delivered with flie hissing sound of an EngliA 
paviour driving home a stone Young Fitzgerald s skull was cleft to the 
brain by another blow firom one of the enemy , but the mass of tbe Sikba 
opened out right and left, and gave way before the victors 

Thus the first charge seems to have ended, in which Havelock was not 
^ven wounded We pretend not certainly to know by whose order a se- 
cond was hazarded , but it seems certain that it was executed , and, even 
regarding the first, there had been misapprehension , for, as Oureton watch 
ed its progress, he exclaimed — “ That is not tbe body of horse I meant to 
have been attacked and, ndiug to the front, received m his gallant 
breast a fatal matchlock b^l 

We hasten to the end, nariating as it has to us been nmrated Again 
the trumpets of the litli sounded, and, overturning at first all that opposed 
tliom, onwards in the direction of the island they took their course. The 
Sikh battery opened on them a heavy fire, and there was a descent of some 
four feet into the flat , but Havelock disregarding all opposition and all 
difficulties, and, nding well ahead of his men, exclaimed, as he leapt down 
the declivity — “ Follow me, my brave lads, and never heed tlieir cannon 
shot Tliese were the last words ho was ever heard to utter The dra 
goons got amongst broken gi’ound, filled witli Sikh marksmen who kept up 
a withering fire on the tall horsemen throwing themselves flat on their 
faces whenoier they approached them After many bold efforts, the 14th 
were withdrawn ft om tbe grouud But their commander never returned 
from that scene of slaughter 

* It IS not yet known exactly how he fell Probably his charger was 
struck down by a cannon shot, and then he would have to contend against 
feaiful odds in fact, his orderly has related that be saw him lying in tbe 
nullali with several dead Singhs aiound him and that, being wounded 
himself, he could not go to his Colonels aid Another dragoon beheld him 
contending against several of the enemy Havelock died, and his body re- 
mained in the sandy level m the power of the Singhs He is said to have 
slain several of them with his own hand on tlus day We need not be sup* 
posed to borrow from the romantic tales of Boland and of Amadis, if we 
credit this asseition for even the stag at bay will fiercely turn upon bis 
hunter , what then the lion lu the tiger’s den ^ — We know that few 
had learnt m youth to wield sabre oi rapior like William Havelock , and, at 
fifty-six, bis eye bad lost nothing of its native quickness " 

For a week after this event, the Commander-m-Ohief await- 
ed, about BIX miles from Ramnu^giir, the arrival of his heavy 
artillery, which come up fiom the Ravi very slowly, but as 
rapidly as our guns can be moved It arnved under Bngadier 
Penny on the 28th On the 2nd a plan appears to have been 
matured, distinguished by the military accuracy, and even 

f enius, winch mark all the cabinet campai^s of Liord Gough. 

t was desired that Major General Sir J Thackwell, an 
officer celebrated in the Peninsular war, should cross the 
Chenab, at a certain ford recommended by the Engineers, md 
should proceed to attack the enemy's flank, while the Commander 
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in-Chief himself stormed the batteries m front. The plan was ez<* 
oellent , but it was marred in the execution Sir Joseph Thaok- 
well set out at the head of a body of troops, on the morning of 
the 2nd of December on reaching the fora, he found that it was 
impracticable for guns , and it was so reported by the officer, 
whom the Quarter Master General had despatched to examine 
its condition The second in command, considenng that the 
attempt would prove abortive, advised a return, but Sir Joseph 
was far too enterprising an officer to make a retrograde move- 
ment , and he marched to Wuzfrabad* twelve miles higher up the 
nver The army crossed the Chenab in boats during the even- 
ing and night, and for nine hours bivouacked in the cold and 
wet upon its banks. At dawn, on the 3rd, the word was given 
to advance , and the whole force moved forward, in earnest 
expectation of an engagement with the Sikh army, as the at- 
tack was expected to begin at 1 1 A M but just then, an 
order arrived from the Commander-in-Chief, positively pro- 
hibiting any attack, until Brigadier Godby could arrive with 
a reinforcement On the receipt of this communication, Sir 
Joseph was compelled to detach a portion of Ins already 
insufficient foroe to cover the crossing of that body About 
two o’clock, the Sikhs began to fire upon our troops , and the 
skirmish and cannonading did not cease till five o’clock in the 
evening Shere Singh appears to have come down with a very 
large portion of his troops, and the confiict was for a time 
severe , but he was unable to make any impression on our ranks. 
Had our troops been at liberty to charge, it is possible 
that the victory might have been complete but the Gene- 
ral was still fettered by the orders from Head Quarters, and, 
when at length he received instructions to act according 
to his own discretion, there remained but one short hour of day- 
light It would have been necessary for Sir Joseph Thack well, 
with 7,000 troops, jaded by a long march and three hours 
fighting, and within an hour of night, to storm three intrenched 
villages, defended by 30,000 men, and 40 pieces of cannon Sir 
Joseph well knew his troops. lie knew it was possible for them 
to conquer the enemy with threefold odds but he also 
rememMred Ferozeshuhur, and the fearful night after the 
battle — the night of horrors , and he halted till the morning 
light should give him time to complete his victory Wherever 
the real circumstances under which he acted are known, he 
will be considered, not only absolved from all blame, but as 
deserving of all honour The ford, which he was expected to 
cross, was pronounced unpraotioable by the very officer of the 
Quarter Master’s department, who was sent by the Commander- 
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ifi-Cbief with Sir Joseph’s force , anJ, just at the tune when the 
troops were preparea to charge the enen^t the Gknerd was 
ordered to wait for Brigadier Godby’s brigadfe , while the discre- 
tionary order to attack the Sikhs did not arrive, till the shades 
of evening were closing on the army In the morning it was 
found, that the Sikhs had departed with oharactenstic celenty* 
with all their guns, ammunition and baggage and thus the 
plans of the Commander-in-Chief were completely baffled, and 
SIX weeks more of precious time were lost. 

We now return to the operations before Mffltan From the 
day, when the siege of M61tan was raised, until the junction of 
the Bombay forces, which was delayed by a variety of causes, the 
army under General Wbisli was able to effect little beyond 
petty fikirmisbes The sowars of Mulrnj swept the country 
from end to end, and, as was afterwards demonstrated, accu- 
mulated so great an amount of provisions, as to enable him to 
maintain the horde within the walls, without indenting deeply 
upon hia original resources On the 22nd of September, a 
singular proclamation, published by Rajah Shere Singh, the 
Dewan, and his allies, fell into the hands of Major Edwardes. 
This paper calls upon all the Sikhs of the Punjab to join the 
revolted forces, and appeals with remarkable judgment to those 
feelings and passions, which were predominant among the 
Khalsa. In order to counteract its effect. Major Edwardes at 
once took upon himself the great responsibility of solemnly 
assuring the Irregulars under his own command, and those un- 
der General Cortlondt, that, in the event of the annexation of the 
Punjab, every man, who remained faithful to his salt, should be 
received into the British service To this decided measure, and 
to this alone, must be attributed the subsequent fidelity of so 
large a {>ortion of that force , for, os it afterwards appeared, the 
leaven of treason had already entered into their ranks. The 
act was cordially approved by the Resident, and afterwards con- 
firmed by the Governor General On the 6th of November, 
General Whish determined to remove a battery, which Mfihraj 
had erected outside the wall of the town, and which greatly an- 
noyed his position The battery was on the side of the canal, 
about half a mile from the camp , and the 32nd attempted to 
storm it, but without success On the 7tb, two brij^et, of 
1,300 men each, were ordered, under the command of Brigadier 
Markham, to move upon the battery, and, if possible, take 
the enemy by surprise. Early in the mormi^, however, a 
report began to prevail, that the whole of the Xrregnlara had 
gone over to the enemy , and the idea of surprumg the poei- 
tioA was given up. It waa subsequently known, thi^ only 
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three hundred of General Cortlandt*6 ineii» who had not been 
in the battles of ElneyH and Sudddsaini had gone over to 
the enemy, — and evidently with a premeditated design, as the 
regiment had taken with them all the property in their pos^ 
session, whioh they would not have done had they intended to 
return The plan of attack was therefore slightly modified 
Instructions were issued to Brigadier Markham, and the other 
ofiSoers, to maintain a defensive attitude on the eastern (or 
camp) side of the canal, and not to attack the enemy’s posi* 
tion, unless the Irregulars could be relied on for the occasion 
It appeared, however, that the remainder of the Irregulars 
were faithful to the British , and the original attack was per- 
severed in In the morning the Sikh sowars, emboldened by 
the apparent passivencss of their assailants, but dreading to attack 
the regular troops, pouied down on the position held by the 
Irregulars, on the farther bank of the canal Lieut Edwaides 
called his men to prove themselves moio faithful than their 
brethren had been, and, beaded by Mr Quin, Lieut Edwardes’s 
head writer, they sprang forward, and, after a sharp hand to 
hand fight of half an hour, drove the enemy from that portion 
of the canal, and succeeded in maintaming their position 
Meanwhile, the regular troops had ciossed the canal in safety, and 
Brigadier Markham by a rapid movement placed the force 
under his command m a position to attack the rear of the 
enemy Major WJielcr, in command of the cavaliy, executed 
a brilliant charge, which diovo the enemy up the bank of the 
nullah, and pi evented the removal of the guns which had been 
posted there The horse artillery opened their fire , the 
line advanced , and the rout of the enemy was complete The 
batteries were then destroyed, and the force returned to camp, 
leaving nearly 1,200 of the enemy dead upon the field, an 
evidence of the fuiious valour with wliioh the British troops 
had fought and conquered Ihis was the last skirmish of 
any importance, before the arrival of the Bombay leinforce- 
mente. 

The Bombay force started fiom Ron on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, and, after an uninterrupted inarch, arrived before Mtiltan 
on the 26 tb, and took up the position formerly occupied by 
the irregulars under Euwardes, Lake, and Cortlandt The 
new reinforcements, which were all ready for action on the 
29th, amounted to 9,000 men, and swelled Whish’s force to 
the number of 17,000, with a tram of 64 heavy guns. Three 
months had now elapsed from the raising of the siege, 
a delay, which, despite all the mterpellations, explanations* 
and recriminations, eoncernuig it, stiLL remains unocoounted 
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for, and probably will remain so,, until some fortunate bis* 
tonau sliall disoover^ in some forgotten nook of tbe Chain*- 
ber of Archives, the memoirs of the Indian Fepys Neverthe- 
less, when the siege did recommence, and the tardy march of 
the Bombay forces had placed at General Whish s disposal 
what he considered sufficient means to obviate all risk of a 
second repulse, he acted with the decision and energy of a 
British General The troops, at the recommencement of the 
siege, occupied nearly the ground, which had been before taken 
up ow the eastern side of the town The Bengal regiments 
Vt ere upon the right , the Bombay column on the left , and 
Lieut Edwordes’ irregular bands a little in tbe rear, near the 
scene of the battle of Suraj Kund It was resolved on the 
27 tb, that the suburbs of the city should be cleared, and a 
])osition obtained, upon which the breaching batteries might be 
advantageously placed Four columns, under Colonel Capon, 
Col Nash, Brigadier Dundns, and Colonel Young, moved to 
the attack upon four points at once and, although the enemy 
fought (as Asiatics always fight behind stone walls) with des- 
perate valour, yet the bayonet ultimately proved irresistible, 
and, at all the four points, the attack was signally successfuL 
Seventeen officers fell , many others were severely wounded , 
and nearly 300 privates were either killed or wounded but the 
loss of the enemy was much more considerable, amounting to 
about 1,400 men This brilliant commencement of active 
operations raised the spirits of the troops, which had been 
somewhat unduly depressed, and reflected a glory upon the 
besiegers, which proved highly advantageous to their future 
attempts By this dashing ofiPair, moreover, the entire suburbs 
were placed in the possession of the British, and their bat- 
teries advanced to within 400 yards of tbe town , from whence 
they began to open with fearful effect The heaviest battery 
was posted on the Mundi Ava, a mound to the e^^treme 
Tight of tbeBntish intrenchments, and, for the space of five 
days, the firing continued incessant from cannon, howitzers, 
and mortars. Night and day the fiery ram never ceased 
The buildings within the town crumbled into dust. The po- 
pulace died in hundreds, or were cut down by the cavabry, 
in their endeavours to escape Explosion after explosioii 
shook tbe ground, and demonstrated the skill and resolute 
earnestness, with which the Engineers had addressed themselvee 
to their work At length the great mosque, filled 
thousands of maunds of gunpowder, was blown up, and the 
work of destruction appeared nearly complete The breacdies 
began to appear practicable on the let, but it was not considered 
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advisable to attack them till the 2ad, when the tro^, lelected 
ibr the enterpnsei advaaoed m two divuioxu. The Bengal 
column, oonsisting of H M 82nd, and the 72nd and 49th 
N I , attacked the Delhi, or northern, gate, and the Bombay 
ccdumn, oomprising the Ist Fusiliers, the 4th Rifles, and the 
3rd and 19th B 1^ L stormed the breach on the opposite side 
Miyor Edwardes, with the irregulars, in the meanwhile opened 
a sharp fire on the west and south, and succeeded in distracting 
the attention of the enemy The Bombay troops effected an 
entrance after a severe struggle, and were shortly afterwards 
reinforced by the Bengal column, who had found the Delhi gate 
impracticable, through the terrible fire of matchlocks ^om 
within, and the unfinished state of the bieaoh A sergeant, 
named Bennet, was the first to plant the colours on the wall , 
and ought afterwards to have received a commission for the 
darmg act The troops bivouacked all night in the quarter 
^ey had won , and, in the morning, another attack was made 
under Colonel Young upon the Doulut Gate, the only one 
remaining in the possession of the enemy It was completely 
successful , by three o’clock, the whole of the town was in the 
hands of the British forces , and the first grand step towards 
the reduction of the fort had been happily achieved 

Although the town was now in our hands, and the annoyance 
of constant skirmishing bad ceased, yet the capture of the fort 
was nearly as distant as ever During the next five days, the 
howitzers played upon the fort with tremendous effect. The 
shells buned themselves in the walls, and, exploding, threw oflf 
great masses of masonry and brickwork On the 5th of January, 
an envoy was sent from M61raj to Major Edwardes, with a re- 
quest for negociation To this that officer replied, that the time 
was passed , and that nothing short of unconditional surrender 
could be listened to On the 8th, another effort to open negom- 
ations was made by the Dewan, and at once refused by General 
Whish and Major Edwardes. The breaches were reported 
practicable on the 20tb, and an attack ordered for the 22ad 
Dot, on the 2 Ist, a messenger, with full credentials from Mfilraj, 
made bis fmpearance in camp, and offered on unconditionid 
surrender It was accepted, hostilities were suspended, and, on 
the afternoon of that day, Mfilr^, with 3,500 men, marched out 
of the flirt, and surrendered himself to General Whish Thus 
termmated a siege, the most memorable in our Indian His* 
to^ 

fiefore we proceed to narrate the battle of ChiUianwallah, 
and the victory of Gtizerat, we must refer to two dight 
emeutes , ^ht, as compared with tdie great events of the 
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oampai^, bat which excited *t the time an interest totall/ 
di^nroportioned to their importance* from the ffreat talent and 
gallantry displayed in their suppression* and nom the oiTonm- 
stance of their oocamng within the British territory In the 
beginning of November* Mr Lawrence* Commissioner of the 
Trans-Sutlej states, became aware of disturbances in the dis- 
tricts around Nurphr and Pat ban Kote. Bam Singh, the 
son of one of the titular Wusirs of Ndrp6r* had embraced 
the opportunity* afforded by the general disquiet, to raise a small 
force%f 300 freebooters, and to set up the standi of resistance 
to the British power He does not appear to have had either 
project or design, but only a vague hope of embarrassing our 
officers, and ooUectmg an army He took up a position on m 
high hill, commanding the Doab, and covered with a dense 
jungle Mr Lawrence, after collecting a small force, marched 
towards Ndrpdr, while Major Fisher, with about 300 men, on 
his way to attack Bam Singh, besieged and occupied a Lttle 
fort called Shahpur, and, after blowing up the bastions* pro- 
ceeded onwards to join the other divimons of the force* wmch 
Mr Lawrence had collected Ram Singh was finally attacked* 
on the 20th of September, in his fastness on tbe hill The ar- 
rangements were perfect. The hill was ascended on all sides 
at once, and, after a brief resistance, the enemy fled, leaving 
eighteen of their number dead on tbe summit Owing* how- 
ever, to the density of the jungle. Bam Singh himself esoaped * 
and, though frequent attempts were made to arrest him* he 
contrived to reach the camp of Shere Singh. 

About the 7th of October, the Besident at Lahore considered 
tliat the presence of a small force, in the districts on the farther 
Bide of the Beas* would be advantageous , and he requested that 
Bngadier Wheeler might be despatched, with a sufficient force* 
to reduce two small fortresses in that country, named Bnngur- 
nuggur situated about 15 miles from the Beas* opposite Sri 
Hurgovind, and Morori, about 26 miles to the north of the 
other Brigadier Wheeler accordingly marched against Bun- 
gur-nuggur, and, after 12 hours’ battering, the gamson eva- 
cuated the place at midnight on tbe Idth October The Brigadi- 
er, throwing a small garrison into the fort, pursued his march 
against Morarf, which he reached on the 24th of October. An 
efibrt was made to prevent the evacuation of the place by the 
gamson, but it was fruitless , and, on October 26th, the fort* 
which 18 descnbed as a paltry place* was entered withont 
resistance In all these movements the celerity and judgment 
of the offioen m command were remarkable * and the regulare 
appear to have equalled even the lighter armed Boldien* m the 
rapidity of their movements. 
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We left B^eh Shore Singh marohingat hU own leiinre, from 
the banks of the Chenabto those of the Jhelnm, after the 
battle of Sudalapor In that engagement» the adran-* 
tage remained entirely with the enemy. Rajah Shore Singh 
was enabled, under cover of the night, to oanr out the plan 
which he had previously matured , and he transmrred fais army 
from the r^ht bank of the Cbenab to the left bank of the 
Jhelam. When it was discovered, on the morniDg after the 
battle, that the Sikhs had taken their departure, parties were 
sent out 10 pursuit of them but they had alreaoy ad^ced 
beyond our reach The Coramander-m-Chiers despatch to the 
Governor-General, on this occasion, was perhaps the most un- 
fortunate hia Excellency has ever wntten ** It has pleased 
Almiffhty God to vouchsafe to the British arms the most suc- 
cessfm issue to the extensive combinations rendered necessary 
for the purpose of effecting the passage of the Cbenab, and the 
defeat and diversion of the Sikh force, under the insurgent 
Rajab, Shere Singh, and the numerous Sikh Sirdars, who had 
the temerity to set at defiance the British power This 
force, ftom all my information, amounted to from 30 to 40,000 
men, with twenty-eight guns, and was strongly intrench- 
ed on the right bank of the Chenab, at the principal ford, about 
two miles from the town of Ramnuggur ” How completely the 
Sikh army was defeated and dispersed, was ascertained forty 
days after at Chillian wallah Rajah Shore Singh, having thus 
retired in good order, and without any loss, to a stronger posi- 
tion on the Jhelam, remained for forty days unmolested by 
our army 

This delay in following np a victory, winch was said to have 
ended in the total defeat and dispersion of the enemy, is a com- 
plete enigma. The Blue Book explains it but partially In his 
despatch to the Secret Committee, dated on the 22d of Decem- 
ber, the Governor General says, ** Being satisfied, from accounte 
which had reached me, that, in any extended advance which his 
Excellency might attempt to make, he would experience very great 
diflSculty in procuring eupphes for the army, 1 requested his Ex- 
cellency on no consideration to adranceinto theDoab, beyond the 
Chenab, except for the purpose of attacking Shere Singh in the 
position he held, without further communication with me This 
injnnction is based upon certain mroumstanoes, and is to conti- 
nue ID force only, while those circumstances remain unchained 
The information, whidi 1 have since received, has led me to 
believe, that, in many material respects, they have undergone 
a change I have, therefore, acquainted his Excellency, tlwt, tf 
he can satisfy his own judraent re^rding the state ox his own 
supplies^ and supports, and commumoationsj if the latelbgenoe 
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^ receive* and the reconnoieieaeey he imj be eUe to 
make, shall satisfy hun that the enemy may be attacked witb 
success, with such force as he may have safely disposable^ sad 
without a heavy loss — ^lu such case, I should be l^py indeed 
to see a blow struck that would destroy the enemy, add ho- 
nour to the Bntish arms, and avert the prospect of a protracted 
and costly war ” This fearfully long sentence is ver^ unlike 
Lord Dalhousie’s dear, brief, and vigorous composition ; and 
the oomplioation of words is but an index of the complication 
of ideas, under the influence of which it was ^nned* The 
real meaning of these passages is, that Lord Damoiisie, some- 
what iniudioiously, interfered with the military movements 
of Lord Gough, on whom the entire responsibihty of the 
campaign rested, and laid on him an injunction not to advance 
beyond the banks of the Chenab. It is true that Lord Hardinge 
bad controlled the military movements of Lord Gough to 
an extent, which, when fully revealed, will create no small 
feeling of surprise , but Lord Hardinge was a soldier, and Lord 
Dalboueie a civilian This, however, was the only luterfer* 
enoe with the proceedings of his Excellency, chargeable on the 
Governor General during the war Pereeiving the error, which 
he had inadvertently committed, the interdict was taken oflT, on, 
or before, the 22d of December The delay, which took place 
in the advance of the British troops, from the time, when the 
guns were across the Chenab, until the 22d of December, is there- 
fore to be attributed to the Governor General’s injunctions.^ 
The subsequent delay of twenty-two days belongs to the res^ 
poDsibihty of the Commander-m-Chief 

Wble the army under Lord Gough was encamped in the* 
vicinity of Rajah Shore Singh, Lieut Taylor was employed m 
the siege of Lukki, a fort of considerable importance, at thia 
juncture, beyond the Indus. That officer had proceed^ on a 
chivalrous expedition for the rescue of Mrs. Lawrence from 
Kobat, and bad reached Esakail on the Indus, when he heard 
that she had been treacherously surrendered by Sdltan Ma^ 
homed Khan to the Sirdar Chut ter Singh. Seeing no further 
object in remaining at Esakail, he had intended to proceed, by 
way of Lukki, to Dera Ismael Khan, and from thence to M(u- 
tan, m tune to meet the Bombay column. But, as the people of 
the country had oome in to him, and professed their penect alie- 
cianoe, he thought that he could do Government more service^ 
by mmrohiQg into the distnot, and assuming the mvil manage 
meat of ih The garrison of Lukk^ however, appeared da* 
termined tohold out,and be resolved to besiege it and, oolleot-^ 
mg a small body of soldiers, he sat down befmre it, on the llthof 
Deoenber. (m the Hth, two battenea had been ooaatmoted^ 
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bat baa fire WM verj weak e&d iDeffiBotira ; hoB gosi ware old, 
boney-oombedy and antme, and the oamagee were fklling to 
pieces , he had none but hammered 8hot» oarelessly made, and 
not nearly large enough for the bores of the gnos , still he per- 
severed in the siege for a whole montby and the garrison at 
length surrendered. Had they held out twenty-four hours 
longer, Lieut. Taylor would have been obliged to raise the 
mege, and probably to retire across the Indus , as Mahomed Azim 
Khan, the son of Dost Mahomed, arrived the next morning 
m Bunnd, with a force of between three and and four thou- 
sand Afighans , and the same night his messenger reached Lukkf, 
with tidij^ that the relieving force was at hand But they were 
too late. Had Lieut Taylor retreated across the Indus, the 
Dhranis would have taken possession of Bunnd, Murwit, and 
Esakail, and would have been enabled to oo-operate with the 
Sikhs on the Jhelum Lieut (now Major) Edwardes, seeing 
the importance of supporting Lieut Taylor, sent him large re- 
inforcements , which enabled him to hold the distnot with per- 
fect ease, till the Dfiranis precipitately retreated from it, as soon 
as they heard of the battle of Gdzerat 

While Lieut Taylor however was thus snocessful in Buond, 
the gallant Lieut Herbert was obbged to abandon Attock 
Though the place was so weak, that it could not have with- 
stood a vigorous cannonade of a few hours, yet that gallant 
officer had now held out for six weeks, under such disadvan- 
tages, as few have ever been exposed to. He had hitherto re- 
on his Mahomedan troops, when combating against the 
Hmdfi Sikhs , but Dost Mahomed himself had now reached the 
banks of ihe Indus, and summoned all the MCuMulmans in it to 
his standard. Lieut Herbert held a durbar of his officers, on 
the 1st of January, to ascertain the state of their feelings, 
when all disguise was removed, and he found that there was no 
longer hope, that either they, or their men, would oppose the 
Amir Two rafts were secretly prepared, and at mianight he 
left the fort, and embarked on the Indus. Of his subsequent 
adventures we have no account but he fell into the hands 
of the enemy, and jomed Major Lawrence m his oaptivity 
The fall of Atto^, and tli^ advance of Chutter oingh to his 
son on the banks of the Jbelum, at length induced the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to determine to attack the Sikh position, before 
the amval of reinforcements. Sir Henry Lawrence had re- 
turned from England to the Punjab, and was at this time in 
the British camp , and the revived activity of our armies was 
generally ascnbed to his importunity. 

The Sikhs lay in a long intrenclied camp, which stretched 
firom Mtng and OhiUionwallah to Bussiil, a distance of WBx\y 
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a mile and a quarter , but with tbeirmain strength eoiuMuitiBted 
towards M6ng At Rius6h howeters the mtrenohoieiita 
the strongesti and the rear rested upon a broad pass, whicli 
afforded a ready means of escape in case of defeat. The 
Jbelum rolled half a mile to the right of their intrenchment at 
JMdng, and was spanned bv a bridge of boats , so that their 
whole line lay at a small anpe from the river, while the pass, and 
the bridge at either extremity, afforded the means for a rapid and 
unpursued retreat. The Commander-in-Chief detenmned, with 
his usual judgment, to dislodge the enemy from Russfdl, and 
thereby to turn their flank, and compel them, either to retreat 
aoross the Jhelum in disorder, or to fight him on ground of hia 
own choosing, and with their forces completely inclosed by his 
army and the nver The plan was admirably laid , and, on the 
morning of the 13th of January, the troops were ordered to move 
to their new encamping ground By the time they arrived in 
front of Mflng, they were weary, and exhausted with a long 
march, and six hours’ fatigue under arms. They were almost 
beyond the range of the enemy’s guns, but, at one o’clock, an un- 
lucky shot fell near the CommandBr-in- Chief and, in an instant, 
the old chiefs blood mounted to his forehead, and, without plan 
or reconnoissance, orders were issued for an instantaneous attack 
on the enemy’s position A brisk cannonade was kept up for 
nearly two hours , and, at three o’clock, with jaded troops, and 
three-fourths of the day already passed, an attempt was made 
to storm lutrenchments, defended by Sikh battenes, and Sikh 
artillerists. The brigade, commanded by Bngadier Fennycutok, 
consisting of Her Majesty’s 24th, and the 25th and 46th native 
infantry, though unsupported by artillery, chafed some bat- 
tenes, whioh had been placed on an aochvity The guns were 
spiked , but a raking cross fire from a body of Sikhs» posted in 
the jungle, compelled the regiments to retreat with temfio loea. 
The Bngadier, forty-nine of&cers, and almost one-half of the pri- 
vates, fell, either killed, or wounded, under those fearful volleys. 
Colonel Mountain, at the head of another brigade, stormed uie 
central position through the jungle, right in the teeth of the 
enemy’s batteries, snd under a fire, which mowed the men down 
by scores. The 3d dragoons and 5th light cavalry made a charge 
against the enemy, who had advanced too far but the 5th 
cavalry held back, and, m spite of the exertions of the officers, 
refused the encounter , and the 3d, in its fierce charge, was al- 
most surrounded. Captain Unett, their oonimander, peroeiviitf 
the danger, immediately gave the order to turn, and to out the» 
way through the enemy , which was effected, m perfect order. 
On the right, the bngade of Brigadier Pope, comprising the 14& 
dragoons, 9Ui lancers, and 1st and 6th hght oavi^, charged on 
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the batteries Uiroaffh the puBgle» under a fearful fire. The fire 
became heavier , toe rentnents appeared to be totaliy uasup* 
mrted , the 14th rememWed ^e skiripish and the alaughter of 
Bamnuggur* and that Havelock was not there , and some voioe 
fh>ai the ranks shouted ** Three’s about I” The note was in-^ 
stantl^ repeated from mouth to mouth » the retiring became 
quicker, the expostulation and threats of the officers were 
unheard , and the regiments swept through their own hospital 
line, overthrowing afilies, doctors, and apothecaries, m their 
course, and never drew bndle till fairly beyond the scene of 
GonfuaioD 

The disaster of H M 14th Dragoons has been the theme of 
much discussion , and a charge of cowardice has been echoed 
through the land But the Fourteenth was noted in every 
Peninsular field for its reckless gallantry , and, six weeks before, 
the regiment proved, that it had lost no portion of its ancient 
valour The character of a regiment does not change in a day, 
or in a twelvemonth either , and the Sikhs were no more terrible 
at Cbillian wallah, than at Ramnuggur The truth appears to 
have been, that, the men, finding themselves totally unsupported, 
their Bngadier just wounded, and with a lively recollection of 
the former ambuscade, obeyed an order given by one of their 
own number Eve^ one else thought that it had been given 
by some superior officer 1 be officers were carried along by the 
rush of 600 horsemen, but the whole regiment was, we believe, 
as utterly free from fear, as Engbsh soldiers are or can be Brw 
gadier Pope did not give the order , for he was at the time m the 
hospital, wounded by a cut across the brow Thus, with a 
heavy fire from Colonel Bnnd, ended the battle of Cbillian wal* 
lab, one of the most dieastrouB engagements we have ever fought 
in India — an engagement, by which no one advantage was gained, 
and in which British troops were checked by a barbarian enemy, 
who had not even the advantage of numbers. 

The victory, as it was colled, was most dearly purchased on our 
part. ** Our loss amounted to no less than 2,300 killed and 
wounded, of whom nearly 800 were slain Twenty^six officers 
were killed on the spot, or died of their wounds, sixty-six were 
wounded Her Majesty’s 24th, and the 30th and fiOth native 
infantry, were so entirely disabled, that they were compelled 
to be disjoined from the force, and sent bai^ to Bamnoggur 
and Lahore Her Majesty’s 20tb, and the 24th native infantry 
lost both their colours , the 25th and 26th lost each one , the 6th 
cavalry lost the oolour they won on the field of Mahan^jpore.” 
The Sikhs now took up their quarters atBiiBsfil,ui the immediate 
neighbourhood of the soenoe of conflict, and watched Lord 
Gough’s movements, at the distance of five miles, expecting 
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dbHftobB Jollied by Chutter Singh, ^le to tfa^ B^ber, 

It woe said, of 10)000, were to the north or theni) wetehin^ the 
promnof events. Immediately after the battle of {^i&isa- 
waflab) Lord Gough summoned H M. B3rd regiment f r o a i 
Lahore) and H« M 98th from Verozepore, and also Gieneral 
Wheeler* with a body of 0,000 men, who had been occnptedf 
daring the greater portion of the campaign) in reducing and 
levelhng seyeral forts in the J ullnndhuT) and in some sereve 
skirmisnes with a body of rebels, who had obtained poseeesioii 
of Rote Kangra Lord Gough also began to mtrenmi himself) 
waiting for the fall of Mfiltan, and the arrival of the force em» 
pl^ed m besieging it. 

The army of the Punjab remained in a state of total quieiK 
ceace opposite the enemy, until the 6th of February , when 
a rumour was spread abroad, that the Sikhs were no longer 
in their Camp at Bused) The officers of the espionage depart- 
ment smiled incredulously — for, having lately most libendly 
rewarded a sepoy with 7 rupees for important intelligence, how 
could any thing of consequence escape them ? The rumour, 
however, grew and prevailed, and at length it turned out to 
be an absolute fact The Commander-m-Chief rode over the 
ground, which the Sikhs had vacated, and the inirenohments, 
which they had thrown up, and which it would have cost 
thousands of lives to capture But the men and the oannon, 
which should have defended them, were gone and, it became 
manifest, that the Sikh army of 30,000 men, with sixty guns, 
all lying within four miles of the British encampment, had 
marohed round the army of the Punjab, bad escaped the eyes 
of its Commander-m-Chief, and was now in his rear, in full 
march for Lahore. 

Yanous reasons have been assigned for this move on the 
part of Shere Singh, and want of food, of pay, and of exoite« 
ment, have each been put forward as the causa of it but the 
supposition, that it might be a magnificent stroke of general* 
ehip, of which the mreateat general would have been proud, 
has been overlooke£ The march placed Shere Singh at onoe 
in the most fertile districts of the Punjab, with full privilege of 
plunder, and with the road open to Lahore or Delhi Had he 
been suooessful, he would probably have turned aside, orossed 
the Sutlej, and fallen upon the provmoes of Northern Indian 
hke a devastating torrent. By the success of the movement, 
the hope of unlimited plunder, the desire of renewed hbex^ 
ty, and idl the strongest impulses of man’s nature, would have 
msien enlisted against us. The wamor raoes of the Norlli 
might have taken arms, and every pett^ prmoe Bug^ have 
poured in hu horde of armed and halMlaciphaed dj^peadeutia 
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From tiiese evils, reid and imaguiiry, the state was Saved^ 
by a ooDjanotion of oiroomstaDoes m smt part fortuitous. 

Shore Singh found the Chenab guarded by Brigadier Mark« 
ham's brigade, and the 53rd Foot General Whish left Mhltan 
on the 27th of January He was detained on his way for 
the reduotion of the fort of Chmiout , but, on receiving the 
moet pressing injunctions from the capital, he pressed forward 
^ foroed marches, and amved at Ramnuggur on the 13th of 
February He there heard that the whole insurgent force was 
in full march on the Chenab , a part of them having already oroaa* 
edat Wuairabad Without waiting for orders, he pushed on 
two nine-pounders, and some irregular horse, up the bank of 
the nver, on the 14th The next day, a larger force under 
CoL Byrne was sent in the same direction They marched 
over twenty-four miles of ground, and reached Wuzirabad in 
the evening It turned out that the enemy had not crossed , 
but there can be no doubt, that, but for this timely arrival of 
our troops, they would have done so On the 16th, Bng^ier 
Markham’s b rig ade pushed on to a ford, half way between ttam- 
nuggur and Wuzirabad, and half the force crossed On the 
same day, Col Byrne despatched a considerable force under 
OoL Alexander to Sddra Ghat, where a body of 6,000 
Sikhs were on the eve of crossing They were not able to 
effect their purpose, but were driven back on their own head 
quarters at Gdzerat. These rapid and energetic movements 
prevented the army of Shore Singn from pounng down on La- 
hore , for it was the intention of the Sikhs to have pushed on 
to the capital, before they could be overtaken 

Shere Singh, thus defeated m hia attempt to gain posesssion of 
Lahore, was anxious to regain his formidable intrenchments 
at Bnssul , but be found himself hemmed in by our troops, and 
was constrained to make preparations for the final stuggle at 
Gdzerat, on the very spot, wluch his father had pointed out to 
him, at the beginning of the campaign, as the field where the 
battle of Sikh independence was to be fought We need not en- 
ter into any detail of the position of the various bngades in this 
engagement The glory of the victory of Gdzerat, one of the 
most complete we have ever won in India, belongs almost exclu- 
sively to the artille^* Contrary to his usual custom, the 
Commander- in-Chief allowed himself to be prevailed on to 

f ive his guns full play Never, m any battle fought m 
ndia, has there been so formidable an array of artillery 
bronght to bear upon any enemy For two hours, one hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, for the greater part of the largest calibre, 
pour^ in such a destructive fire, as no enemy had ever been 
exposed to in this country. The Sikhs themselves described 
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dieBSsetof thst torrent of ebot by, rtoe sn ri wi on, flMiillllljrMt 
themeelves, as if in hell^ They stbod mir gromd, boweverj. 
with undaunted brsTery* till they aawall their gune^ameutited^ 
and, at length, lomg aU heart, they fled m oonfuaton* leara^ 
their whole camp equipage and stores, with an incredible amOBBC 
of ammunition, in our handa Fifteen hundred Al^faafl 
horse, conspionous for their boldness, made a desperate attra : 
but they were charged, in the most magnificent style, by the 
Soinde horse, mustenng only 500 men Amidst all tlm ez-* 
plaits of that memorable day, none excited more applause, than 
the mode m which this body disposed of the Aflghan oavalry* 
Sixty pieces of cannon were the fruit of this splendid victory. 
Oar loss, in killed, wounded, and missing, amounted to aboot 
800 men 

General Gilbert, well known as the best rider m India, wasdee- 
patched, with 1 5,000 men, imd 50 guns, to complete the nun of 
the vanquished army , and, at the head of this force, the flying 
General crossed the Jhelum on the 28th General Campbell 
captured the strong fort of Ehotas Colonel Steinbaoh moved 
from the hdls, where he had remained with Golab SingVs 
own troops Capt Abbott came from Nara, with a body of 
irregulars, to watch the campaijro , and the Sikh chieftains 
found that farther resistance was hopeless. 

On the 6tb of March, the European prisoners in the hands 
of the Sikhs were delivered up On the 8th, Rajah Shere Singh 
name in, to make arrangements for the surrender of the chiefs 
and troops. On the l4th, General Gilbert reached Rawul Pin- 
di, and received the surrender of the whole body of the Sikh 
Army, 16,000 m number The men, sad and downcast, but 
with a soldier-like sternness of feeling, cast their swords into the 
heap, as they passed, and sal&med to the spirit of the steel The 
total number of guns surrendered was fortv*one, which, with 
those taken at Guzerat, Chillian wallah, and Mfiltan, made the 
whole number of pieces of ordnance, which had fallen into our 
hands daring the present campaign, One Hundred and 
eight. 

These events were made known by the Governor General in 
a very spirited notification, which oommunioated a thnll a£ 
dehght to the whole community of India , but no sentence m 
that document attracted greater admiration, than that, in whtofai 
fa IS Lordship declared, that the war would not be oonudered to 
be concluded, till Dost Mahomed Khan and the Afl^hana 
l^d either been driven from the province of Peshawur, or de- 
stroyed within it. The gratification of thus putting a ienst* 
nation to the campaign was granted to Sir 'Walter Q3bert, and 
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m oaifBot giye a better deeonptton ef bis dtihittg exploits than 
10 die kogaage of Dr* Bust — 

** The moment the Sikhe could be dienoaed of, Gilbert onoe more imshed 
on, in hopee of overtaking the Af%hana, Wbre they had orosBcd the Indue, 
or, at all events, of preventing themiVom destroying the means of oommu- 
moation across. By a forced march of forty-sin miles, they approached the 
Indus in th irty -one boors the troops arrived at Attock m the forenoon of 
the 17th When about eix miles from the river, luteUigenoe was receive 
hy Uqor Mackeeon, that Attock had juat been evaoui^ bv the enemy , 
that they had taken three guns along with them from the fort, and were 
about to destroy the bridge of boats, to prevent us following them. Upon 
this, Gilbert and Mackeeon, with a small escort from Niobelson s irregu 
lars, with LumsdeiTs Guides, and the whole Staff, pushed ahead at a ^ 
lop, and only slackened Uieirspeed on reaching an eminence close hy the nver 
About one hundred of the enemy were here seen dealing destmotion on the 
bridge b 000, or 6,000, were drawn up on the opposite bank. The sight of 
BntiBh officers, supposed to be at least two days' march distant, set them all 
a Boampenng , ana fifteen of the best boats forming the bridge were eon 
eequently secured The principal object we h ad m view was thus completely 
aooomphahed, and the means of following on the heels of the flying foe 
attained. The artiUexy now came up, when the Affghans found it con- 
venient to withdraw, after firing some guns at us, which did no harm The 
fort of Attock was occupied immediately , and, early the followio^^ommg, 
a brigade crossed over, and took possession of the small fort of Hydrabad, 
by which the town is commanded Kegociations had been entered into 
vnth the £hybene, in hopes that the flight of the Affghans might be m- 
teroepted, and they left to receive the punishment, they so well deserved, 
near the famous battle field of Jumriid Since quitting Lord Gough s 
camp, General Gilbert bad succeeded to admiration in carrying to a Buccess- 
ful issue eveiy plan he had undertaken to execute, — seounug, in doing so, 
the fullest oomdenoe of those under his command Vast numbers of dis- 
banded Sikba were now returning to tfaeir iiomes in a state of desti- 
tution and wretchedness the bulk of them seemed to belong to the Pro 
teoted States , a laige number were men fiom Hindustan in both oases 
allured to the field as mercenaries, or m hope of plunder, with no feelings 
of vengeance to gratify, or oh^eote of patnotism or ambition to serve A 
mismanaged insurrection anywhere m India would bnng thousands of such 
miBOTeaatB into the field against ua 

Gilbert croseed the Indus on the 10th and 20th, and pushed on by forced 
marches for Peshawur, where he amved on the 2lBt and 22d The i^hans, 
flyu^ in terror nf their lives, without baggage or impediment, bad proved 
too flMt for him they bad ascended the passes, and got beyond ins reach, 
before be could approach within twenty miles of them The gates of 
Peebawnr bad been shut agamst them , but they burnt the cantonments 
and the house of the resident, and destroyed the suburbs and villages around 
The war was now entirely over and, so soon as the intimation of the 
complete sucoess of General Gilbert reached the Govemor-Genm*al, a 
prouamadon was issued, intiroatang that the Sikh Sovereignty had ceased^ 
and that the Punjab was annexed to our dominions:*’ 

Lord Dalhoneie now determined on the 6nal coup d* etat. 
On the 29th of March, a strange scene appeared in the 
capital of the Punjab* There, in full divoar, stood the 
chiefs, who had so long swaged the destinies of the country of 
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the Ftire EiverSi and the bo^ Mabandah, whose dommioas were 
about to be absorbed and, m the itudst of that crowd of ahvoet 
sovereigns, the secretary of the hired servant of twentj^omr 
grocers pronounced the deposition of a monarch, the ooa^uest 
of a country laiger than their own, and the completion w an 
Empire, more extended than that of Borne, and mightier than 
that of Qenghiz Kban 

The document itself, that transferred the donunion of five 
millions of human beingS; was most simple and authoritative 

The war having thus neen brought to a sucoessful tenmno- 
tiOD, the Oovernor-Generol determined at once on the annexe^ 
tion of the Punjab to the British dominions. This article baa 
been extended so much beyond our original design, that we 
have left ourselves no room for those reflections, which tbia 
important and indispensable measnre naturally create but we 
trust that an opportunity will hereafter be afforded us of resuming 
the subject, and of reviewing the political arguments by which 
it was justified, and the happy results which were expected to 
flow from it At present, we shall simply remark that, on the 
29th of March, Mr Elliott, the Foreign Secretary of Govern- 
ment, appeared at Lahore m the last S^h durbar , and, m the 
presence of the chiefs, who had adhered to our cause, and of the 
young Hajah Dhulip Singh, read a proclamation of the Gov- 
ernor General, containing the decree that the fiimily of Bunjft 
had ceased to reign, and that the country of the £^ve Bivers 
was incorporated with the Bntish Empire , which, in the course 
of less than a century, had thus been extended from the Ma- 
hratta ditch to Peshawor The reasons, which influenced his 
Lordship’s decision, we record in his own words — 

** The relations wbioh exist between [tbe two states], the duties audoUiga- 
tiouB of each, were marked out in tbe treaty of Lahore, and m the buutt- 
quent articles of agreement, concluded at Bhyrowal 
Tbe British Govemraent has ngidly observed tbe obligations, wbieh tbe 
treaty imposed , and it bas fully ao^ up to tbe spirit and letter of ita oontraot. 

It has labor^ to prove the smoenty of its profession, that it desired no 
further aggrandizement It bas maintained tbe Government of the Ooon- 
ml of Be^noy It has advised the adoption of measnres, which improved 
tlie condition of the troops, and lightened the burdens of the people at lai^ 
It has given liberally the use of its forces to aid the admmistntion of the 
State of Lahore It has carefully avoided to offend by any of its aote tbe 
feelings of the people, and has meddled with none of the national mstitn 
tions and onstoms 

How have the Sikhs, on tbeir part, ftil&Ued the corresponding obligations, 
which tbe treaty impo^ upon them ? 

There is not one of die mam provisions of the agreement which they 
have not either entirely evaded, or grossly violated 
In retam for the aia of British troops, they bound themselves to pay to 
us a subsidy of n lakhs per annum. 
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From tiM wiMiitbe Ifwify wm to tbo famM boor, not oao 

nipM bM OTor boon p«tt Loons o^vonood bj tbo Bidtfsh OoTommenb 
to snoblo them to diMbom tbe orroors of tbeir disbanded tioc^ bare 
never been repaid, and tbe debt of tbe state of Labore to tbia Obvenimeat, 
apart altoaether ftom tbe vast »pe&eea of this war, amoimto to aioce than 
tolakba ol nipeea. 

Tber boand tbemselvea to eabmit to tbe full antbonty of tbe British Besi 
dent, mreotmg and oontrolhng all matters, id every dejp^ment of tiie Btate 
when the BnUsb office were murdered at Uditan by tbe servants 
of a chief officer of their State, and after having been deserted by the ireope 
of tbe durbar, wbo^ unhurt, went over previouMy to the service ^ tlie mur- 


of tbe durbar, wbo^ unhurt, went over previouMv to the service of tlie mur- 
derer, tbe Oovemment ot Lahore, in r^ly to m orders of the Besidaut, 
BSithar puniahed tbe offender, nor gave reparation for the offence but de- 
clared, that tbeir troops, and espeoi^ly the regular army of tlie State, were 
not to be depended upon, and would not act against tlte Dewan Mulnp 
The conduct of the Sikh troops, m tbeir various distnota, speedily justified 
ear suspicion of tbeir hostility 

Bepreased for a time, tbeir disafibcbon broke out tn one quarter after an 
othar, till, ultimately, nearly all the army of the State joined by tbe whole 
Sikh people throngbout tbe laud, as one man have risen m arms against ns, 
and, for months, have been carrying on a ferocious war, for tbe proclaimed 
purpose of destroying our power, and exterminating our race 
l^ua we see that, not only has the control of the British Government, 
which they invited, and to which they voluntarily submitted themselves, 
been resisted by force of arms, but peace Las been violently broken , and 
the whole body of the nation — army and people alike — have, deliberately, 
and unprovoked, again made war upon us 
If It should be alleged that this has been merely tbe act of alawlees soldie- 
ry, siinilar to that which was committed in 1840, and that it has been done 

X Dit the will, and m spite of the opposition, of the Sirdars I answer, 
ittiDg It to be so, what justification does that furnish lor them, or what 
■eounty can the reflection afford to us ^ 

That which we desire to see — that whioli we must have, as indispensably 
i^eoessaiy for tbe future proapenty of the temtones we already possess, is 
peace throughout our boimds Inat which wo desne to secure in tbe Ihin 
jab is afhendly and well-governed neighbour, and a frontier without alarms, 
and which does not demand a perpetual gamson o( AO, 000 men Of what 
aavantage is it to us that the Council and Sirdars are fhendly, if they have 
not the ability to control their army, which is hostile ^ 

If tbe Sikb army and Sikh people are eager to seize, and have tbe power of 
seUmg, on every opportunity of violating peace, which we deaire torendar 
pennaDeiit, of what value to us, aa astate, is the impotent fidelity of the Sir 
dsn ? But the fact is not ao Their chiefs have not been faithful to th^ oh- 


faithful to th^ oh- 


ligatioae. The trocMond ike people having naen in arms— their leaden hava 
bm the Sirdan of the State, thesigiien of tbe treattes, tbe members of the 
Couneil of Begen^itsalL 

If you will refer to the roll, which was latsly transmitted to yoy, of those 
who surrandered to Sir Walter Gilbert at Bawul Pmdi, and to other deeu- 
manta, which have from time to time been forwarded, you will find tbevs an 
array of the namee of the Sirdars, who then soneuderea, and wne dmamed 

Analyse it, and you will find there, not merely men who tie of note in tbe 
Puiyah, but tbe very ohiefr adioee mgnatiina an affUod to tbo treatisa of 
peace For it is a abamefal Isot, that of tbe Sirdan of tbe S t ate, pnpaidy 
ao caUed, who signed the troatma, tbe greater posttan have bean iavmved in 
these hostilities against ua. 
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If metpoof ibility ihoukl be eought ibr tbA^SiJcb laiun,^ Ibe etotffinent 
ib«t tbeir OoTeromentt at least, bas taken no part against will not 

admit that plea* when 1 aoouaint jou, that, whM Begenor, onriiy these 
troubles, gars no eubataatlal or eflboUTe aanstaace to the Wtiali <ios«ra 
■meiit, eome of its chief members have openly declared against ns, and oofrof 
them has commanded the Sikh army m the field 

In the pieoediog paregraplis I have said, more than once, that the Sikhs 
hare men m arms against the British I request you to dwell upon the 
phrase for 1 desire to prese upon your attention the important fact, that this 
rising in the Punjab haa not been a rebellion against tm Maharajaii Phnlto 
Sinm , that, on the oontraxy, the Bikbs hare oonstaatly pvofesaed tbeur 
fidehtr to their Maharajah and have proclaimed that it is sninst the 
Bntub and against the British alone, that thu war has, from the begmnmg, 
been directed 

lhat the destruction of Bntish power, and the expulsion of the Briti^ 
themselves was the real object of ttie war (and not an insurreotion against 
the Mahan^ab and his Government) does not rest upon rov aeeertion ^one, 
or upon iQtWenoe It has been avowed and deolarea by themselves, m ill 
their own letters and proclamations to the neighbouring chiefs, to Maho 
medan powers, and to the native soldiers of the Bnush Government. 

I will only quote a single passage from one of tliese proclamations, whieh 
was issued by liajali Shere Singh. It sets forth distinctly, and m a few 
words, tlie sentiiaents and objects, which are declared in all the similar 
documents, and fully establishes the correctness of the statement X have 
made It runs thus — 

* By Ihe direction of the Holy Guru, Biyah Shere Singh aud others, with 
their valiant troops, have ^oin^ the trusty and faithful Bewan Mulraj, on 
the part of the Maharajah Bhulip Singh with a view to eradicate and expel 
all the tyrannous and crafty Fermgfais. Phe Kbalaaji must now act with 
all their heart and soul 

All who are servants of the Kbalst^p of the Holy Guru, and of the 
Idabarigah, are eujomed to gird up their loins aud proceed to klultan. 

And the paragraph concludes with this truculent i^juncuon, addressed to 
the inhabitants of the Puigab — 

* Let them murder all the Fennghis. wherever they can find them. 

This is not sll Hot content with making war themselves upon the 

Bntish the Sikhs have labored to induce other States and Sovereigns m 
India to attack us also 

Theiw are m the possession of the Government many letters, irtiidi have 
been addressed by the Sikh Chiefs to the neighbounng Powers, Musaolmaa, 
Hindu and Sikh, earnestly invoking their assistance , and the burden of 
eveiT letter is the necessity of destroying and expeUmg the Bntuh. 

Xm bitterness of their enmity has earned them yet further atiH. No 
one ever taught to see the day. when Sikhs would court the oHiaaeo of 
Af^bans^ and would actually punmase their assutanoe by a heanry aacfiftoe 
Tet their hatred to the Bntish name has induced them to do evm tbui 
They invited the Axmr, Dost Mahomed Khan, fimn CabuLto tbetf aid 
They promised him, as the reward of his asnstanee, the pftmneo of PeahO’ 
wuf, and tlm lands which the King of Csbul formerly held, a possaanon, 
which the Sikhs themselves valaed beyond all pnoe , which for yeam ih^ 
bad straggled te obtain , and which they pnned^ and held, only hf raat 
exoendxtiira of tmntiirci and with ^ best blood of their nee. 

The Amtr of Cabul came He raised immefiately tbo ttandacd of iht 
Praphet in tbeir land, defiled Hts temples of the fiikh mhgfai^jilindstsd 
their Tillages, and most brutally treated thnr people yet, Isk all tet» lha 
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Sikh uiLtion oontmuod to oourt tbft Amir of Cabul Ml Ther Imito 
fbnght, tide bj aide, with hi»trooM, and, after their defeat, applied &r the 
oondouanoe <» hia aaeistaaoe to myeterate has their hoatUity to v» pror 
ed to be, that the eeeaimg of Afibhan oo^iperatioxL agauut the Bntuli has 
been snffloieDt to induce the Sikhs to ferget thmr strongest national ammo- 
sitj, and has, in their eyee, oompenaated eren for Afi^an cruelty to their 
people, and for Mahomedan instuta to their religion 
Such have been the acts of faithlesanesa, and violenoe, by which the Sikh 
nation has, a second time, forced upon us the evils of a costly and a bloody 
war 1 

If the groBsest violation of treaties — if repeated aggressions, by which 
Its national security is threatened, and the interests of its people are saori 
floed— -can ever confer upon a nation the nght of bnnging into necessary 
subjection the power that has so injured it, and is ready to injure it again , 
then has the Bntieh Gbvemment now acquired an absolute and undoubted 
nght to dispose, as it will, of the Punjab, wluoh it has conquered 
The Bntish Government has acquired the nght , and, in my judgment, 
that nght must now be fully ezerm^ 

I bold that it IB no longer open to this Government to determine the 
question of the future relattons of the Fuigab with British India, by con 
siderations of what is desirable, or convenient, or even expedient 
1 hold that the course of recent events has rendered the question one of 
national safety , and that regard for the seountv of our own terntones, and 
the interests of our own subjects must compel us, m self-defence to relm 
quish tlie poUoy which would mamlein the independence of the Sikh nation 
lathe Pui^ab 

I cordially assanted to the TOlicy, which determined to avoid the annexa 
tion of these temtones on a former occasion 
1 assented to the pnnoiple, that the Government of India ought not to de- 
sire to add further to its temtones and I adhere to that onmion stilL I 
conoeive that the successful establishment of a strong and mendly Hindu 
Government m the Punjab would have been the l^t arrangement that 
could be efieoted for Bndsh India , and I hold that the attempt which has 
been made by the Bntisb Government to effect snob a settlement of the 
feontier state, tiie moderation it has exhibited, and its honest endeavours 
to strengthen and aid the kingdom it had re-oiganized, have been honora 
ble to its obaracter, and have placed its motives above all suspioion, what- 
ever may now be its pohcy towards the Punjab 
Experience of sul^quent events has shown us, that a strong Hindu 
Government, capable of controlling its army, and governing its own subjects, 
cannot be fonoM in the Punjab 

Ibe matenals font do not exist, and, even if they were to be found, it bas 
now become evident, that the olge^for whioh the establishment of a strong 
Sikh Government was desired by us, would not thereby be accomplished 
The advantages, which we hoped to derive fram such a Government, were 
the existence of * friendly power upon our frontier, one which, from 
national and religious animosity to the Mahomedan powers which he beyond, 
would be an effectual bamer and defence to us. 

But we have now seen, that the hatred of Sikhs against the Bnti^ 
etxceeds the national and religious enmity of Sikhs agiunst Afij^hans , so 
that, far from bemg a defence to us against invasion from beyond, th^ have 
tben^lves broken out again into war against us, and have invited the Ma- 
bomedan powers to jom with them in the attack 
Wariike in obaracter, and long accustomed to conquest, the Sikhs must of 
necessity detest the BriU^, as their conquerors 
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FADClaes in religion, ther must equallf detoft oi, whote creed «nd wboee 
ouetomt ue abhorrent to the tenete thej ‘^prefeM* 

Jt was hoped, that motiyeenf pntdeuoe and aelf intereet might poarildT 
oouQtmaot theie fSeelmge , that the memoiy of the heayj letribnition, whieh 
their fomer aggreeeion brought upon them, would haye deterred them from 
ootmnittmg fnu miunee , and tlmt oonaaioasneas of our fbrbearanoe, and 
oonyiction of our mendlineaB, might haye oonoiliated their good will, or, 
atleaet, pereuaded them to peace 

Eyents haye proyed how entirelj this hope must be abandoned. If, in 
lees than two yean after the Sutlffl campaign, they haye already forgotten 
the puniahment which was inflicted by ua, and the generous treatment they 
aub^uently receiyed, and haye again rushed into war against us, it would 
be folly now to that we can eyer have, either in the feelinga, orm 

the reason, of the Sikh nation, any security whateyer against the peipetn 
al recurrence, from year to year, of similar acts of turbulence and aggres- 
sion There neyer will be peace in tbe Punjab, so long as its people are 
allowed to retain the means, and the opportunity, of making war Them 
neyer can be now any guarantee for the tranquilbty of India, until we 
shall haye eflbcted the entire subjection of the Siah people, and destroyed its 
power as an independent nation 

It may probably be suggested that it would be well for us to ayoid the 
appearance of extending our conquests over another Indian kingdom , and 
poiitio to retain the Sikh nation as an independent state, while we proyided, 
nt the same time, for our own seounty, by introducing a larger measure of 
British oontroul into the Government of the Punjab, and by effecting such 
further changes, as would place all actual power m our hands. 

I am unable to recojpiise the advantage of such a coaree 

By the articles of Bhyrowal, the Government of the Punjab was in 
trusted to a Coanoil of native chiefs, subject to the auihonty of the Besi 
dent in every department of the State 

If a more stringent and really effectual controul is now to be established, 
■the army of tbe State must be reoi^anized, and mode directly subject to the 
orders of the Resident 

The native administration must be set aside, and European agency must 
be generally introduced Tbe Mahanyali would be the Sovereign on tbe 
throne, and the Punjab would be governed for him by Bntisb officers. 

Short of tins, no change can be introduced which will give to the Resi- 
dent any moi-e effectual oontroul than he has hitherto held 

But, if this be done , if a British functionary is at the bead of tbe Go- 
vernment , if European agents conduct the duties of civil administration , if 
the government of the chiefs is removed , if the army is (as it wiU be in such 
a case) entirely ours, raised, paid, disciplined, and commanded, by Bntish 
officers , then I say, that it would be a roocke^ to pretend that we had pre- 
served the Punjab as an independent State 1 oonoeive that such a policy 
would neither be advantageous to our interests, nor credible to our name. 

By maintaining the pageant of a Throne, we should leave iust enough 
of sovereign^ to keep alive among the Sikhs the memory of their nath^ 
ahty, and to serve as a nucleus for constant mtngue We should have 
all the labour, all the anxiety, all tbe responsibility, whicb would attach to 
the territories, if they were actually made our own , while we should aoI 
reap the corresponding benefits of increase of revenue, and a<dinowledgid 
possession 

Nor diould we, by snob shifts, gam credit with the Powers of India, for 
having abstained from subverting the independence of the tStato. Katrea 
Powers would perceive, as clearly as ourselves, that tbe realty of indepso 
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denoe wm gone , tad we idKnddt In my humble judgment, ndtiier gain ho* 
Door m thw ejee, nor add to our own power, by wcntmg honesty and 
the oonrage to stow what we had really done 

It has been olgeoted, tbit the present dynasty m the Pui^jab cannot 
with justioe be aubTerted, etooe Mahanyab Dbuhp Singh, being yet a minor, 
can hardly be held responsible for the acts of the nadom With deferenoe 
to thoee, by whom these views have been entertained, 1 mnet dissent eo 
tirely from the soundness of this dootnne* It ta, I Tentnre to tbinh, al 
together untenable as a prlndple, it has been disregarded, heretofore, 
in practice , and disregarded in the case of the Maharajah Dhnlip l^gh 
himself 

When, in 1845, the Khalsa army invaded our temtonea, the Mahar^iah 
was not held to be free from responsibility, nor was he exempted from the 
ooDsequenoes of his people s aots On the contrary, the Qovemment of 
India oonflsoated to itaeli the richest provinoes of the Mah&nqali s kmgdom, 
and was applauded for the moderation which had exacted no more. 

The Mahar^)ah was made to tender his submission to the Governor Gene* 
ral m person and it was not, until he had done so, that the clemency of the 
Bntish Government was extended to him, and his Government restored 
Furthermore, the Mahanyah having been made to pay the penalty of the 

E ast offences of his people, due warning was given him, that he would be 
eld, in like manner, responsible for their future acts. The Mahanyah, m 
reply, acknowledging this warning, says *' If, in oonsequenoe of the re 
curreuoe of misrule in my Government, the peace of the British frontier be 
disturbed, I should he held responsible for the same ” 

If the Maharajah was not exempted from responsibility on the plea of 
his tender years at the age of eight he cannot, on that plea, be entitled to 
exemption from a like responsibility, now that be is three years older 
As the Honorable Company most fully approved of his being dennved of 
the fairest provinces of his kmgdom, in cous^iienoe of the miraeeus of his 
people, in 18i6 it cannot, on the same pnnojple, condemn his being sub 
jeotM now to the consequences of whatever roeasures the repeated, and 
aggravated misdeeds of his people may liave rendered indispensably neoes* 
sary for tlie safety of British interests 

The last act in this ^reat drama was the trial of the hero 
The Governor-General had, from the first, resolved, that Mdl- 
raj, if taken alive, should receive a fair trial, and, if pronounced 
guilty of the murder of Agnew and Anderson, should suffer 
the penalty awarded He was accordingly brought to trial, on 
the Slst of May, before a Court composed of C G Mansel, , 
G S., President, H Montgomery, Esq , 0 S , and Colonel Pen- 
ny J B BowringjjC S acted as connsel for the prosecution, 
and Captain G W Hamilton for the prisoner The de- 
fence demonstrated at once the exceeding ability of Captain 
Hamilton, and the exceedingly untenable nature of the line 
of defence adopted We have already given the details of the 
evidence adduced, and have only to add the penalty, by whioh 
they were expiated. The commission adjudged Mfrlraj to death, 
with a recommendation to mercy , and the Governor coounoted 
hiB sentence to transportation for life. 
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1 The History of India, by the Hon*ble Mountstuart E^hsn- 
stone Stnd edition 1649 

2 Bhdrat barshiyd Itihds 8dr , or. Brief History of Hindus- 
tan, by Baidan&th Banerjya 2 Vols Chandrtka Press 1648 

It was ihe boast of that shallow pholoBopher of the modem utili> 
tanui Bohool, the late James Mill, clerk and oensurer of the Hon’ble 
East India Company, that he had never visited India, and yet had 
wntten as good a history of it, as if he had Professor ^i^son, m 
his notes on Mill has exposed the fallacies of the reasoning he 
uses, in his remarks on ancient India, and the Hindu character 
We are glad to see that Mr Elphinstone has come into the historical 
field with very different qualifications Fully prepared for his work 
by his intimate ocquamtsmce with Hindu manners and society, his 
name will be enrolled in the same catalogue with Malcolm, Munro, 
and other worthies At an early penod, he won the approbation of 
Bishop Heber, a man who had few equals in his quick apprecia- 
tion of dl the salient points connected with Hindu manners or 
observances Mr Elphinstone has been long and favourably known 
to the world by his histoiy of Eabul The present work, though bnef, 
shows the touches of a master hand , of one, who has penetrated 
into the arcana of Hinduism, and who, in a single sentence, often 
gives the result of the perusal of volumes We trust this work 
vnll be introduced as a class-book into the educational institutions 
of this country MacFarlane’s Indian Empire is too diffUse for 
a school book, and is better adapted for private readmg Marshmanb 
Histoiy of India is an excellent compilation , but it has not been 
Gontmued further than to the amval of the Portuguese in In^a, 
we hope, however, the author will carry it on to the present time, as 
it is eminently calculated to ohensh a taste for the study of Indian 
Histoiy We are rather surprised that up to this time no work has 
been wntten, giving a detail of the history of the Agra Presidenoy, 
such as Marshman has given of that of BengM But hitherto there 
has been httle encouragement for the production of such books In 
the Government educational institutions, for instance, the students 
have been lamentably ignorant of the history of their own country. 
How indeed could it be expected to be otherwise, when many of the 
teachers and professors themselves knew httle, and oared less about 
It? Histoncal study in Bengal has hitherto been chiefly oonfinsd to 
the members of the Asiatic Society , but we trust that this work of Mr 
Elphinstone s wdl serve as a pioneer to give a new impulse to it, even 
as Arnold’s lectures did to the philosophy of history in England 
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Hr SlpbiDstone hta a TsluaUe ehajpter on tha state of the Hindus 
at the time of the appeanmoe ofManu's code. He asonbes the 
compilation of that work to the 9th oenturj B G » and that of the 
Vedas, ftom internal evidence, to the 14th centuir B C In Ifanu 
there la no mention of the worship of Kama, or of coti nte , Brah 
mans then could eat beef, and they intermarried with women of 
inferior castes The complication of its laws shows that the Hindus 
must have been, long previous to that period, a civihzed people 
Mr Elphinstone next refers to changes m caste, shown in the servile 
occupation of many Brahmans now , in their supersession under the 
Mc^ul Government, owing to the mtroducbon of the Persian Ian 
guage , in their having lost the direction of the consoiences of 
funihes and individuals, in consequence of their being supplanted by 
Gosams and other monastio orders , and in the increase of the mixed 
classes, though these castes in many cases coincided with trades, 
as Manu assigned to each of the mixed classes a hereditary occu- 
pation.*’ Notwithstanding the depressing influence of caste, Mr 
Elphinstone mentions instances of men rising supenor to it , for 
instance, “ the Rsya of Jyepurs pnme mimster was a W^r, the 
founder of the reigmng family of Holkar was a goatherd, and 
that of Somdia, a menial servant , the first good Hindu miniature 
painter in the European manner was a blacksmith ’* The introduc- 
tion of monastic orders in the i4th centuiy also operated against 
caste , as all distinctions of caste are levelled on admission.” 

Mr Elphinstone has a valuable chapter on that ancient mumci^sl 
system of the Hindus, the village communities , little republics 
having nearly every thing they can want within themselves They 
seem to last where nothing else lasts Hindu, Pathan, Sikh, Engbsh, 
are all masters in turn , but the village community remains the 
same ” The testimony of Munro, Malcolm, and Metcalfe, shows that 
these were the most complete systems of municipal self government 
that ever existed We would recommend this chapter to the atten 
tive perusal of Toung Bengal,” and of those Chakrabartis, who 
have been so clamorous for political power, and who, when indulged 
with it in the late conservancy arrangement for Calcutta, have pro- 
vided themselves with good salaries, but have left the City of Palaces 
in a state that would be a disgrace to a town in Burmah 

Mr Elphinstone next refers to the changes in religion , to the ongin 
and tenets of Buddhism , to the present state of Philosophy, Astro- 
nomy, and Mathematical Science, to Gewaphy, Chronology, Medi 
cme, Language, Literature, Fine Arts, Commerce, Character, and 
Manners 

We have then an account of the Arab conquest, and the Moham 
medan invasion, with a lively sketch of the histoiy and character of the 
principal Mogul emperors, and particularly of the illustnous Akbtr 
Borne light has recently been thrown on this portion of Indian 
History, by the labours of Mr Elliot, in his recent work on the 
Mohaimodan historians of India 
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We have fbrmerij endeavored in this review to expose the pretences of 
the Vedantists, and to show that th^ are worshippers of thw own rea- 
son We now refer to an attempt in this ** Blira;t‘har$Mgd ItM$" te 
prop up a decaying superstition — in fact, to inftise hfe into a mummy 
The author, Baidsn&th Baneijya, professes to compile hia history firom 
Manui the Ramayana, the Bigahdi, &c He seems particularly sharp 
on Mr Marshman's History of India, accusing him ** of a cr^ty 
Sim in it to seduce the Indian youth to the Christian faith " The 
foilowixig are some of the statements of Mr Marshman, which he 
calls in question ** The Brahmans brought the Vedas from Scythia 
the Hindus are of low origin, like the hill tnbes the age of men, as 
given m the Fui&nas, is improbable ” He replies, that the Bible 
allows that men hved formerly to the age of one thousand years , 
and that the names, and the durations of the reigns, of a long line 
of kings are given in the Hindu histones We would remind Baida- 
nith B^eijya of the impositions practised on Wilford in questions of 
chronology , and that the legends of the Pur&nas stand on the same 
ground of authenticity as the tales of Anosto We are suipnsed 
at his bringing forwa^ the following statement as an argument — 
** If what hM b^n written by the divine Vyas is pronounced a he, 
on the assertion of a Mr Bentley , then idl detailed in the Bible may be 
pronounced to be the same, by the conjecture of any common 
mam" That is to say, if a learned man overthrows a false state- 
ment by direct scientific demonstration, any other man can over 
throw any other statement, by simply conjectunng it to be false 
The Babw does not appear to comprehend what reasomng is He 
adduces the antiquity of the Fuiinas in favor of his argument 
but surely he can not have read what Professor Wilson has esta 
bhshed, in his preface to the Vishnu Purina, regarding the modem 
compilation of these works He also asserts that all the Indian lan- 
guages are derived from the Sanskrit — which the Dakhin, or Dialects 
of Southern India, assuredly are not 

The author does not hesitate to avow his full behef m all the 
puerilities of the Puranas, as for instance, that Brahma appeared in 
Uie form of an egg, and that the sea was churned He gives us also 
the legends of JVarsinyAa, spnngmg from a oiystal pillar, to kill the 
atheist, of Bin Biya, £o &c 

He refines on the notion of the different castes being sprung from 
vanous parts of Brahma's body , but by this mode lue Julian the 
apostfl^s mode of arguing, any superstition may bear a rational 
appearance, and the pungent sarcasms of a Lucian may be considered 
superfluous To Pnthu !^a he attnbutes the arrangements respect 
mg the iafigkar bama^ or mixed castes This in^cates that even 
the divison of labour and classification of vanous trades have been 
aasooiated with religious olgects He reckons the Kayasthaa among 
the mixed dasses What will the author of the KayasthaKaustabha 
reply to this, who has wntten three volumes to vindicate the chums 
of the Kayasthaa to wear the Brahmimcal paiti ? At the same time 
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we render the writer of Kajaetha Eanatabha but eominon justioe, when 
we state that his work displays much historical research, and antique- 
nan inrestigation We only wish he had giren ua data for some 
of his statements 


Index to the Civil Late of the Preetdency of Fort WiUxam, 
from 1793. to February 1640 inclusive, by Thos C Fenwick 

Amono the oommentanes and notes, which have been published 
to facilitate the understanding of English Law, an Index has always 
been considered most necessaiy It is an adjunct to the study of 
Law An Indexer is no less valuable for consultation, than Attorneys 
and Barristers And so long as there will not be a good digest of the 
English Laws, and precedents will be annually multiplying, the 
Indexer and his Index will always be in demand 
The study of the British Indian regulations is now beginmng to 
be intncate With circular orders and constructions, it is beginning 
to put on the glorious uncertamty of its parent — the English Law 
We, therefore, consider any attempt to make us acquainted with the 
Be^lations as worthy of our attention 

Mr Fenwick deserves the support of those, who make the Hegu 
lations of this Fiesidency their study for the Ist part of his 
excellent Index, embracing the Civil Law The work will be 
completed in three parts , and Nos I and II include all the Reve- 
nue and Judicial Laws of the local Government 
So far as we have been able to consult the Index, and to examine 
its correctness, we feel bound to speak in laudable terms of Mr 
Fenwick's exertions , and we sincerely hope that he will receive that 
encouragement, which he so well merits, to enable him to publish the 
following Numbers, and to complete his task 

We subjoin “ The Preface ’ to the Index, which will at once 
explain Mr Fenwick s object — 

** The want of a work, like the present one, has so long been felt, 
‘ that the compiler has no apology to make in offenng it to the 
' public He has spared no pains to make it as complete and 

* correct as possible , but, should some errors be discovered, which 

* have escaped his observation, he hopes that, in consideration of 

* the extensive character of the work, ^ey will not be judged too 
< harshly 

** It may be thought by some, that there was no necessity for 

* compihng a new Index, commencing pnor to 18^28, as the one 

* prepared by Mr Dale, up to that period, is sufficient in every 

* respect The olgeot of embodying the whole epitome of the Civil 

* Law for this Presidency into one volume was to spare the trouble 

* of consulting two books on the same subject , and, notwithstanding 

* the excellency of Mr Dale s Work, the compiler has no hesitation 
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* in asserting that the present one, even np to 1628 , itiU be found 

* more oopious 

** The compiler takes this opportunity, publicly, of ^fotnng his 
‘ mteful thanks to the Honorable JED Bethune, Esquire, but 
‘ ror ?rhose generous aid, this work had perhaps never issued from 
‘ the Press ” 

We are happy to learn from the newspapers, that Government 
has subsonbed for fifty copies of the work. 


Ohmpses of the Beauitful, and other Poenis, hy Jamee Hender- 
son GUksgow 1848 

Wb hail, with sincere pleasure the advent of a poet to this most 
prosaio of capitals Mr Hendersons little volume exhales the true 
aroma It is wntten in a healthy, generous, earnest spint, with 
much vigour of thought, and rare excellence of versification As 
the first production of a very young man, it is, in many respects a 
remarkable work, and gives high promise of future distinction Mr 
Henderson has in him the elements of a genuine maker He has 
fairly won his way into the pleasant land of poesy and, though far 
yet from that plaw to which he may one day justly aspire, he may say, 
proudly and truly, ** I too am of Amadia ! ’ 

The poet has a noble vocation , and ui^gently is a true poet needed 
in this city, and in this land Living, as we do, m the midst of an effete 
idolatry, stnpped of awe and terror, while retaining all its degradsr 
tion, meannesB, and vico, surrounded by selfishness and corruption, 
and habituated of late to examples of immorality fraud, and crime, 
on account of which our national character * stinks m the nostrils’ — 
it is truly grateful and refreshing to hear amongst us noble thoughts 
and generous aspirations, expressed in eloquent words, which by their 
beauty and harmony will find their way into hearts, where the voice 
of the preacher and the schoolmaster would seek entrance in vain. 

This 18 to us the great charm of Mr Hendersons poetry He 
18 thoroughly m earnest With a fine eye and a keen rehab for 
natural Iraauty, with strong national and individual affections, his 
chief sympathies are with the poor and the oppressed, and the bent 
of hi 8 hopes, desires, and aspirations is towards the happiness and 
progress of his brother men He has not yet attained fcdl power of 
utterance , his thoughts want condensation, and bis verses, that high 
art, whudi, in an hour of inspiration, produced Wordsworth s Tintem 
Abbey, Golendgeb Genevieve, Longfellow’s Excelsior, and Hoods 
Song of the Shirt We cannot promise immortahty to any thing, 
which he has yet produced , although many of his verses are noh in 
promise, and mignt have b^n wntten, without anv discredit to their 
reputation, by his favounte models, Hood, or Oharies Maokay 

On tViA otnAT hand he is too oflen befniiled into nntnmnn nliuu* 
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bj hi« fatal facility of Tenifloation , and his more ambitious eflbrts 
aro not generally the most suocessfhl We do not affirm that 
Mr Henderson either is now, or is erer likely to be, a great poet, but 
he 18 young, and strong, and “ moving in the nght direction ** and 
we trust that he will yet give to the world verses, which shidl become 
« household words’* in this far land, and, appealing to the higher nature 
of the up-spnnging myriads of educated native youth, shall evoke a 
nobler spint within them, than they have ever yet manifested The 
measure and the handling of the following Lnes are^ redolent of 
Hood , and they are not unworthy of that exquisite wnter — 

Leave the poor wretch, with hit agonies choking him, 

Leave him to Iknciet dendingly mocking him 
Pats by the palace, its poii^ are thuti 
Matter not tcomlnlly. 

Enter Acre moamftOlj, 

Thu It the dwelling of those that are human \ 

This is the shelter of man and of woman , 

’Tu bnt a hovel, a plagne*imitten hut I 

Misery ! misery see where it lingers, 

Cmahing the husband, the children, and wife \ 

Bniily, bosily, want's bony fingers 
SaTagely ti^ at the thread m their life. 

Balefbl diMase, like a demon sits over them } 

Poverty e shnvelled hand sharpens their features , 

Huddled together with fool rags to cover them I 
Made m God s image 1 Jehovah's own creatures ' 

Hashed u the baby s plamt, fitftilly slnmbermg, 

Quickly I ay, quickly, its last feeble breath shall come I 
Hopeless, the mother, its straggles is numbering 

the last pang, and the moment of death, shall come 
Would, as his dogs, that the lordling might cherish them, 

Speak to them genUy, and shelter, and nonnih them I 

Then were they fbd. 

Then were they thought of, 

Feeling no dread. 

Want knowing nought of 

In the Stanzas, ** We are moving, ’ Mr Henderson reminds us* 
not unpleasantly, of some of the better poems of Charles Mackay , 
but Mr Henderson's larger and more healthy spint will not huger long 
in a school, where it can find no free play , and, as he feels his own 
strength, he will launch out into purer air, and more hallowed regions 
We qnoto a few stanzas from this fine poem — 

Dm foretold by bards and sages, 

Bright with hvmg glory, 

Hasten to adorn the pages 
Of nodying story 

Clouds, that dimmed the Ikir horison, 

Frown no longer o er os , 

Errors, that the soul would poison, 

Flee away before ns. 
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In tbe piit, dirk ihidowi •liunker, 

Nerar to iwiken j 

And the immgi, webloihtonvinber, 

To the doBt are ahiken. 

Erery day we ire unpioring, 

Halting to perfection ; 

We are nonug, we are moving, 

In the right direction. 

Other l a n da, with aad remtaU, 

Tell where freedom flowa not , 

Serf and vaiaal now are titles 
That onr country knows not. 

As a beacon we are hghted. 

To lUnme the nations. 

And the wrong shall yet be ngbted 
In their habitations. 

Uan no more, abased and hnmble 
Cronohes and dissembles , 

Hoary thoughts and fashions crumble, 

And oppression trembles. 

BlusfUl thought I we are unpronng. 

Soon to reach perfection , 

We are moving, we are moving, 

In the right direction. 

The following beautiful lines to Spring, show a fine eye, andl % 
happy pencil — 

^read thy mantle o er the plain, 

Grem the mead, and robe the mountain , 

Deck the hank with flowers again. 

Bright beside the gushing fountain. 

Gentle Spring ! gentle Spring I 
With the glen s md loneness mingle , 

And abro^ thy beauties fling 
In the dell and hollow dingle 

In the valley nurse the smile 
Of the liiyi snowy whiteness. 

On the primrose breathe the while, 

And adorn its dewy brightness. 

As the lingering sunheami rest 
On the violet s tmy splendour, 

Sw^y kiss Its silken breast { 

Softly guard its petals tender 

Here is an extract, m a more vigorous strain — 

ft maybe glorious, great, and good, to meet the ruthless fbe 
*niat would usurp our lilwrties— our birthright overthrow , 

It may be noble and divine the tyrant to withstand, 

Who would didumoor and profrM onr own loved ikthntond 
A aacied doty it must be the despot s will to brave^ 

For man should never tamely wear the fetters of a slave. 

But who may know how deeply earth hat h drank bfr*i crlmion flood, 

When to the Jnggemath of war men gare their Unng blood , 
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When nntb the idol*# diviot-wlueli they loivty bent th«m doim. 

And sought by hninan Monflce the glory of renown ? 

Ah 1 who nifty know the rnm wronnt — ^the wreefc of mtahood*# power. 

Nor monm the feftrM ills thftt doM the bftttle*# awfhl hour ? 

The lesgner d wall, the ihnush d foe, the bceach, and olashing steel, 

The cannon s roar, the victun s groan, the pangs the dying 
The BftTBge shout, the virgin s the look of wild despair, 

The dark revenge, that alftys the child, and mocks the old man s prayer 
The orphan s wail, the widow s tear -all mingle m the strife. 

Where slaughter tnomphi and exalts, with demon passions nfe 

What though the ear of Peace may hear no victor s load acclaim. 

It leaves no country desolate, no cities wrapt m flame ^ 

What though it list not to the shoots that bid the conqueror hail, — 

It knows not of the hearts that break with gnef s nntimdy wad ! 

Yet hath it tnampbs nobler all and treasures richer far, 

Than e er the conquering hero won on reeking fields of war ^ 

• # « * 

Then science works her mighty spells, and wonders are revealed. 

And nature s ancient mystenes are all unveded, unsealed , 

Earth stoops to man s dommion then— and then, as with a rem, 

He binds at will its giant strength, nor heeds its straggles vain 
His high behest the light nmg hears, and, at his mandate proud, 

To be nil fettered slave it comes from out the thunder cloud 

We ehall conclude with another extract of a few lines in Mr 
Henderson s happiest mannei — 

Love 8 the lesson wisdom teaches , 

Gentle are her words. 

Sweeter than the brooklet s murmurs, 

And the song of birds 
As we all are f^ow pdgrims 
To a bn^iter sphere, 

Wfhy should strife attend the moments 
Ot our sorjoum here ? 

For a higher purpose truly 
We were fluhioned, when 
Deity m fiurest traces 
Crowned our souls with heavenly graces 
Brothers ! we are men * 

The few extracts we ha\e made (and we had marked many others) 
will bear us out, we trust, with our readers in our belief that there is 
something m Mr Hendersons thoughts, and m his \er8e8, ^hich 
separates him from the common herd of rhyme-spinners , and that, 
whatever may be his comparative rank, there is a genuine poet 
amongst us 

We t^ish him a long and a bright career 


■AJinsBs, ooxBs Airn oo, vo U, lou baxab 
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Art I — 1 Hutoxre Generate des Voyages Fane 1752 

2 Voyage de Bernter Amsterdam 1709 

3 Voyage round the World by Dr JohnFranexs Gemellt Carrert 

4 Relation de divers voyages curteuof, gut n ont point esidpubhis^ 

par M Melchisedec Thevenot Paris 1696 

6 Elphinstone s India Vol II 

In a previous number of this Beview we made an attempt 
to describe sometbing of the Court and Camp of the best and 
wisest pnnce Muhammedan India had ever beheld In the 
present number we intend to describe that of his great grandson 
To this we are urged by two mam considerations, the character 
of the age, and the materials at our command The appearance, 
moreover, of Sir H M Elliot s work has not unnaturally sug- 
gested the comparison of India as it appeared under the Moguls, 
and India under the Company s rule That volume has met 
with, to a certain extent, adverse cnticism, and some doubts 
have been raised as to the soundness, or the justice, of its con- 
clusions It 18 therefore just possible that a few readers may 
not be unwilling to peruse a description of the Government 
of Aurungzebe, taken not irom native historians, but ftom the 
accounts of men who saw with the eyes of travellers and of 
Europeans For, in this attempt, we regret that Sir H M 
Elliot s researches, as hitherto published, will afford us no ma- 
tenal aid Those, who have re^ his work, are aware that few 
of his extracts relate to epochs at all subsequent to that of Akbar 
But we need hardly say that we await with anxiety the oontinn- 
ation of his undertaking, for the soundness and accuracy of 
which, the authors practised scholarship, elaborate research, and 
varied talents, will be our ample secunty 

There is a notion prevalent with many readers, that complete, 
or even average, accuracy in histonod points is unattainable, 
whenever the scene is remote And to corroborate this and 
similar views, a foolish story of Sir Walter Baleigh is usually 
quoted, in which that polite scholar is said to have confessed 

p p 
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himself imable to arrive at the merite of a quarrel vhioh hap- 
pened under his very windows From this is deduced the im 
possibility of knowing how things really happened three or four 
centuries ago But^ m this age of severe historical criticism, 
It IS hardly necessary to do more than remind the reader, that 
time alone can pass a true judgment on many important ques- 
tions, which have divided the opinions of ootemporanes that 
stirnng events are often as accurately represented to the third 
and fourth generations, as they were to the majority of men 
living at the date of their occurrence and that, under the 
guidance of impartial eye-witnesses, we can be carried back some 
centuries^ and, with the eye of histoncal faith, form a true 
judgment, not only on the more momentous transactions, 
but can realise to ourselves the interior of the household, 
the domestic economy, the dress, the spectacles, the meals, 
the ways of intercourse, the forward or die retrograde move- 
ments of oivihzation, and all the other details, which enthusi- 
astic antiquarians dote on, and grave writers of history da 
not wholly despise 

The seventeenth century, m which Aurungzebe reigned, 
gave birth to a succession of Eastern travellers of every Euro- 
pean nation, active in body, ready with the pen, eager to 
contemplate, and sound to judge The preceding hundred 
vears had also had their generaUon of oriental adventurers , 
but these mainly issued from one and the same nation , and, at 
the time of which we are treating, their sun bad set Few 
nations however, for the period of a century, had made more 
use of their opportunities They had navigated dangerous 
and unknown seas with success, had made descents, and had 
stormed cities, under the guidance of such leaders as Albu- 
querque, and under the example of such exiles as Camoens 
They wielded the sword with one hand, and the crucifix with 
the other They freighted merchandise from every harbour 
of the East Their monasteries and churches towered side 
by Bide with the mosque or the pagoda, in places devoted to 
enperstition and to intolerance, and in the very capital of Mu- 
hammedan India They made converts by hundreds They 
enlisted and disciphned soldiers Their forts gave protection 
to travellers, and their prowess repelled viceroys They par- 
celled out lands, obtained the grant of charters, exacted tolls, 
levied taxes, and made their wrath to be dreaded and their 
alliance to be courted, by ministers and by kings The reool* 
lections of their fallen greatness did not easily pass away Even 
as late as the middle of the seventeenth century, a Mullah 
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fiinu86fl and cheated the youth of Aufuugzebe with tales of the 
great Portuguese sovereign* as the first incomparably of all the 
petty priDces, who divided amongst thcmselveB the island of 
Farangistan 

The successful example of ibis people soon attracted way- 
farers from every other European Kingdom The seventeenth 
century witnessed a great influx of men, who came to seek 
their fortunes, or to improve their knowledge, in the inexhaus- 
tible East Suoh may fairly be divided into two sets, each 
marked by the most opposite and irreconoileable characteristics 
In the first set were congregated the very dregs of European 
society, and the vilest parts of human nature Sooundrels, who 
had escaped the stake or the gallows, who had pillaged convents, 
murdered their employers, or from privateers had beoome pirates, 
men who had outraged all the laws of society, and who sighed 
for the supposed license of an Indian Court, went to seek their 
fortunes m the camp, or the kingdom, of the Mogul Some took 
refuge with the King of Arracan, and, issuing thence on piratical 
expeditions, and in galleys of remarkable swiftness, turned the 
flounsbing islands of Lower Bengal into dreary wastes Others 
sought favour at the foot of the Emperors throne Nor were 
such men wanUng in that boldness and activity, which, m certain 
states of society, ensure success If they could mount a horse, 
if they could point a gun, if they could handle a matchlock, 
if they displayed trueness of sight and activity of body, they 
were certain of lucrative, and even honourable, employment. 
They had their horses, their attendants, and their separate resi- 
dences They might, in virtue of their ofiioe, beat the bodies of 
true believers Special immunities were granted in their favour, 
and their strangest requests were complied with m open dur- 
bar Their misdeeds of whatever kind — a blow hastily struck 
or the pnvaoy of a dwelling invaded — were passed over with a 
moderate reproof Leagued together by a consciousness of similar 
gmlt, French and Portuguese, English and Dutch, sailors, run- 
aways, and oonviots*»they lived and died in the country of their 
adoption, leaving no memonals, but m the rumours current 
of their disorderly conduct, and m the scandal conferred by them 
on the Christian name and character Their evil doings were 
uQwntten, and penshed with them 

But there was another, and a very difierent, race of tror 
vellers, who visited India under the vanous motives of cu- 
riosity, traffic, philosophic inquiry, or restless desire These, 
too, were of all nations^the phlegmatio Englishman, the 
lively Frenchman, the inquisitive Neapolitan They were 
mostly men of education, and, to a disciplined mind, they 
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united a manliness of disposition, and a fixity of purpose, 
which no dangers could daunt Some of them had stood 
in the presence of Eurooean Kings, and some were the cor- 
respondents of acknowleaged »avan$ and statesmen All were 
eager to test the truth of those reports which Europe hod listened 
to, of the yast nches, the despotic government, the strange 
oustoms, and the natu^, or the artificial, wonders of the East 
They came accordingly with ears open, ready to receive and 
write down everything told them, in the spirit of that truth- 
loving simphoity, which characterises the Prince of all travelling 
companions, and the Esther of all accurate narratives No wonder, 
then, that they occasionally fell into absurd and even childish 
errors They jotted down unhesitatingly, and, with perhaps a 
naive caution against belief, every marvellous incident wluoh 
lying Portuguese Pnests, or ignorant Pandits, thought fit to 
recite in their presence Add to this, that their researches were 
confined, and unaided by the published accounts of previous 
travellers, from whose errors they might have derived warning, 
and from whose experiences they might have gathered hints 
Accordingly, in one point of view, their accounts appear puenle, 
fabulous, and unworthy of a second perusal They have mis 
quoted dates They have miscalculated distances They have 
spelt Eastern names after a fashion, which would puzzle Gilohnst, 
and astound Elphmstone Neither the artist s pencil, nor the 
surveyors skill, were forthcoming to embellish their tale They 
have drawn maps of the Peninsula, where Hooghly appears 
as an island, and where Bajmahal is seen on the very shores 
of the Bay of Bengal Their journals are illustrated by pictures 
of men, where Asiatics have white, and Europeans black, faces, 
and where the trees, the fruits, and the animals of the jungle 
resemble no one single object in Indian landscapes They 
have made awful havoo of Indian mythology, and have plunged 
in inextnoable confusion, tales of oaste, and sacred puranas, and 
social customs They have told us of oountnes, which they 
had never visited, either beyond this river or sea, or on the 
ether side of that range of mountains , in which black men 
stabbed elephants with daggers, and bandied tigers, as if they 
were puppies , lu which buUook a horns, if planted in the ground, 
took root, and grew luxuriantly , in whioh women exposed 
such naughty children, as refused to suok, to have their eyes 
pecked out by the crows 

These absordities are however invariably related as informa- 
tion gamed from others, are charged on localities which they 
had never seen, and are usually followed by doubts as to their 
aoouraoy, expressed with the most amusing simphoity Far 
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different was the oaee, when they related the effsots of their 
own personal expenenoe Here no romantio visions filled their 
imagination, and no plea of sophistry could blind their clearer 
judgment They battled their own way through the difficulties 
of nature, and the obstructions of man No invincible prestige 
was attached to their national oharaoter The respect they 
inspired, the success they might attain, were due solely to their 
adroitness, their equanimity, and ^eir individual courage 
From them, Hindu and Mussulman, viceroy and merchant, 
soldier or peon, had nothing to fear, and sometimes not much 
to hope. Every ordeal of climate, or of circumstance, had 
therefore to be undergone To brave the dust, the fierce son, 
and the ram , to sleep at night under a clump of bamboos , 
to be exposed to every variety of pillage or extortion , to bnbe 
swarms of officials, and to evade the custom house, to present 
the bumble nuzzur in open durbar, to fight with robbers 
or Rajputs in broad day light, and on the king a highway , 
to employ alternately entreaties, threats, and blows, to nd 
themselves of troublesome intruders by diplomacy, or by the 
drawn steel , to travel on miserable pomes, and to be jolted to 
death by camels , to follow the Emperor s camp for weeks 
together , to live on nee or water-melons , to bnbe the imperial 
kbansamah for the remnants of the imperial table, to gain 
admittance into the policy of Eastern cabinets, and to listen 
to the on dxts of the Harem , these were amongst the expen- 
enoes, to which every one of the travellers we shall enumerate, 
had more or less to submit On points which they noticed, 
while thus circumstanced, their testimony is unimpeachable 
They did not wnte to foster pre-oonceived prejudices, or to 
sacrifioe to the idols, either of the forum, or of the oave It 
was not their object to gratify the passions of demagogues by 
invidious compansons, in which the hollow splendour of a na- 
tive dynasty should be preferred to the solidity of European 
states They told their unvarnished tale of the enormities they 
had witnessed, and the abuses by which they had suffered 
Whenever they describe the cities, the palaces, or the tombs, 
they had visited, the shows at which they had been present, 
or the toilsome marches they bad endured, the reader is at once 
transported to familiar loodities, and will candidly allow that 
he 18 perusing a narrative, written by shrewd and intelligent 
eye witnesses, and stamped with the impression of authenticity 
and truth 

We proceed briefly to notice the oharaoteristics of the pnn 
cjpal European travellers, who visited the Mogul s Oourt dnnng 
the seventeenth century First in order of time, and m appa- 
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rent importanoe, is Sir Thomas Roe Most readers ore aware 
that he visited the Court of Jehangir, as an accredited am- 
bassador from our own King James the First He desonbes 
with considerable minuteness the morals and manners of the 
Eastern court, the drunken violence and the furious outbreak 
of Jehangir, and the numerous calls on his own patience and 
purse But the chief impression left by his narrative is, that 
Its author was unfitted for the duty he was selected to perform 
He made little or no way with the chiefs of the durbar, or 
into the mysteries of the cabinet His best intentions were 
repeatedly thwarted, or foiled, by some hidden and more prac- 
tised opponent He was stolid, or querulous, where be ought 
to have been uncomplaining, or active In the intrigues, and 
the counter-plots, and the warfare of party, which encompassed 
the throne, ne appears to have been as little at home, as an 
English cockney, ignorant of continental languages and ous- 
toms, who lands for the first time at Havre, or Ostend The 
mam result of his embassy seems oontained lu the fact, that 
the Emperor suspended over his own throne portraits (probably 
presented by Roe) of the King and Queen of England, of the 
Lady Elizabeth, the wife of the Count Palatine, and of the 
Director Oenered of the East India Company, Mr Thomas 
Smith What omen of future supremacy to the adventurers 
from the West might not lovers of coincidence draw from this 
one fact ? 

Edward Terry and Captain Hawkins were men of different 
mould They travelled at the same epoch as Roe , but they 
were more active, and less given to complaint The only de 
feet we find in the narrative of the latter is extreme brevity 
But from the elaborate account of the former much interesting 
information may be obtmned 

John Albert Mandelsoe was bom of a distinguished family 
in the Duchy of Mecklenburgh, and in his youth had been a 
Page in the Duke of Holstein s Court To an insatiable desire 
for travel he saenfioed both his comforts and his fortune He 
visited Moscovy and Persia, as an attache to an embassy, from 
which, at the termination of the business m hand, he made his 
escape, and took the not unusual route to India, from Arabia 
to Surat, and thence across the continent to Agra His narra- 
tive IS well worthy of a perusal, though unequal as a perform- 
ance to the narratives of the three remaining travellers 

But from these three men, who all visited India during the rei{;n 
of Aurungzebe, the most valuable and the most curious informa- 
tion 18 attainable The first, John Baptiste Tavernier, was born 
at Pans in the oommencement of the setenteenth century, and, at 
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the age of twenty^ he had already Tiaited the moat remarkable 
GourtB and oonstries in Europe, and had familiansed himaelf with 
the language in use at each A jeweller by profession, he next 
turned his attention to the East, and made Wgains suooesaiTeiy 
at the courts of Turkey, of Persia, and of Hmdust&n How he 
spent thousands in presents to Nawabs and Naibs , how he tra- 
velled fromSurat to Agra, bow thence, m company with Bernier, 
he visited the plains and the marshes of Bengal , how hia profes- 
sion naturally led him to recount the progress of commerce, the 
facilities of intercourse, the texture of precious cloth, and the 
value of diamonds, in preference to the maxims of Government, and 
the general administration , and how he derived wealth from his 
travels m spite of plundering and deceit, may best be learned from 
his own enCertaiumg pages The second of the tnumvirate, on 
whom we mainly rely, is an inhabitant of the sunny South, the 
Doctor John Francis Gemelli Oarreri He resided on the shores 
of that beautiful bay, the sight of which, according to a well- 
known Italian proverb, ought to leave a lover of the picturesque 
nothing further for which to live Natural cunosity and domes- 
tic misfortunes were, he tells us, his motives for travelling Of 
the three, he is the most discursive in his narration, the most 
piquant m his anecdotes, the most amusing in his simplicity As 
he travelled for no one particular aim, but to see and to hear, 
there are few Indian topics, on which he does not give us some- 
thing Natural productions, the beasts and the birds, manners, 
Hindu theology, state maxims, the causes of Portuguese supra 
macy and degradation, anecdotes of the camp, the convent, and 
the Harem, accidents by water and land, complaints of personal 
iQoonYeDienoe,and remarks on the tendency of Eastern despotism, 
are scattered plentifully throughout a nayrative, which owes very 
much to the author s own liveliness and observation, but occa- 
sionally something, we are compelled to say, to the labours of 
others who had gone before His plagiarism is, however, confin- 
ed to specifications of caste or creed Where he saw or suffered 
personally, his narrative is clear, picturesque, and beyond suspi- 
cion He tells us, for instance, that he left the shores of Ara&a 
in a vessel, piloted by a ** miserable tobacconist,' and, through 
the unakilfulness of this Pilot, sailed, twice over, a voyage of 
twelve hundred miles that at Dm he heard a marvellous account 
of a native, who had carried St Francis on his back over a 
nver in Bengal, and who, m virtue of this good deed, had 
lived to a surprising age that at Bazaim he saw a juggler, who, 
without any other MSible support, rested on a bamboo ^‘thirty 
spans in the air that he was offered the appointment of 
Advocate to the Portuguese monasteries, on six hundred pieces 
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of eight a year, and that he refused the place that one day he 
discovered the virtues hidden m the bamboo, and marvelled to 
aee how the natives, on whom fair words were thrown away, 
understood a man s thoughts under its sovereign power, and 
did good service with readiness , that the lower older of natives, 
generally, were such a degraded set as to receive a beating with 
manks, and to return a si^m for kicks that he travelled all 
the way from Goa to Muttra, experiencing en route all manner 
of inconvemenoe that he never lost an opportunity of smash- 
ing idols, and images, when no one observed him that he wept 
over Suttees that he finally reached the Emperor s camp that 
there he laughed much at a kotwal, whose “ foolish copper trum- 
pet reminded him of the swine herds of his native Campania , 
and that by means of a Christian and of an eunuch his fnend, 
he obtained an audience of Aurungzebe in the year of grace 
1695 All this and more, relative to India, we are told by the 
worthy Doctor, who after this expedition, proceeded on his 
return to Goa, went on to Macao, visited South America, and 
completed the tour of the world 
Last of the three, though not last m date, and certainly the first 
in importance, we have the ardent, the enlightened, the philoso- 
phic Bermer To the vivacity, the wit, and the humour of tlie 
Frenchman, he united the Englishman s perseverance and energy 
He made friends of the humble and the great He spared neither 
pains nor money to arrive at an accurate knowledge of whatever 
passed around him Whether it was his skill as a physician, 
or his character as an individual, that procured him the 
support and patronage of Danishmaud Khan, one of Aurung- 
zebe 8 chief Amirs, we are not told but we can see clearly that 
few men in any court m the world ever enjoyed such facilities 
for observation Nothing could repel his ardour, disturb his 
equanimity, obscure his judgment He had no credulity for the 
long-wmded absurdities of Pandits, and no belief in the so- 
called miracles of Mabommedan jugglers He could talk in 
fluent Urdfi, translate from Persian, and quote couplets firom 
the Guhstan with accuracy The influence of his master and 
his own social qualities appear to have given him free access 
everywhere Not in the recital of tales of cruelty or lioentions- 
nesB, as current in Agra or Delhi, does he vindicate his claims 
as an author and a traveller so successfully, as in those chapters 
devoted to the internal administration of a kingdom, which he 
had traversed in person, from Balasore to Kashmir Here we 
have the activity of a man, who travelled, just as the natives 
travel, on horseback m Upper India, and m a budgerow through- 
out Bengal the rapid enumeration of those causes which had 
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turned gardens into jungles the graphic desonption of a sys- 
tem, where the watohwonl was misrule* and the chief maxims 
were oppression and violence the oharaotenstic anecdote* the 
logical deduction* the honest invective* the indignant remon- 
strance* the profound remark Those who may be inclined 
to doubt l^e validity of these assertions may refer to the author 
himself They will be enabled to travel over the India of 
Aurungzebe in company with a man* amiable as a companion* 
and delightful as an instructor * quoted with approbation by 
Gibbon* and referred to on numerous occasions by Elphinstone > 
a Gotemporary histonan more accurate and less prejudiced than 
Burnet , a narrator of incident and anecdote* almost as minute 
and as pains-taking as Boswell 

Thus much for the materials on which this attempt is based 
We next proceed to consider how far the character of Aurung- 
zebe can hurly be taken to represent the genuine character of 
Eastern absolutism Here possibly we may be met by objec- 
tions on the score of cruelty and cnme The man who impn- 
soned his aged father* planned and plotted for years against his 
nearest relatives* despatched one brother by the sword and 
another by poison* the man whose life is represented as a tissue 
of craftiness and fraud* should never be taken* it may be said* 
as a fair sample even of the oriental despot But considerable 
misapprehension is prevalent as to the cnmes or the vices of 
Aurungzebe That he could practise successfully every sort ol 
artifice* that he clothed ambitious deigns under the gmse of 
humility* that he appeared occupied with rosanes and beads 
when he was meditating on sovereignty, that he lured and duped 
his unfortunate brothers to their destruction* that no senti- 
ments of filial piety or of honour restrained his systematic 
ambiUon* is not for one moment to be denied But blood 
was by him only shed when absolutely necessary for the attain- 
ment of some chenshed object* or for the removal of some com- 
petitor When he had once reached his high place*, his whole 
system of policy underwent a change There were no wholesale 
butchery and no ruthless proscriptions He had been cruel 
and calculating only when state reasons required it , and they 
were reasons which, however repugnant to common morality^ 
almost justified bis course in the eyes of the native population* 
and well nigh dazzled the judgment of ootemporary travellers 
Had he failed, or had he even wished to live unmolested in a 
private situation* Owahor* or the poppy draught* would equally 
have been his fate Add to this that his private morality was 
unimpeachable In the enjoyments which the law of Mahomet 
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permits, he was unvaryingly temperate from those which it 
forbids, he refrained altogether The wine of Shiraz never 
tempted him to those excesses, which turned Jehanglr a palace 
into a tavern, and which bghtened the sorrows and the hard 
campaigns of Baber Strange stones, too, were current in the 
zenana relative to his ngid asceticism He would spend whole 
ZLights in conversing with pious mtillahs, or in reading the 
horan, until the wondering eunuchs, who attended at the cham- 
ber door, believed him to be assisted by the powers of darkness 
He prayed regularly five times a day Hia food was of the 
plainest and simplest kind He worked caps with his own 
hand , he distnbuted justice, he read petitions, he endorsed them 
with his own pen His continence, his diligent application, 
his mildness to the officers of state, and to his numerous depen- 
dants, his wonderful powers of endurance in health and in 
sickness, his methodical habits of business, bis love of detail, 
his familiarity with affairs, were the theme of universal admira- 
tion and praise No unbecoming parallel to his character 
suggests itself in that of the Emperor Augustus Like him, in 
the search of power, he had been crafty, ambitious, and unpity- 
ing hke bim, on its attainment, he became tolerant, equit 
able, and mild But Aurungzebe needed the galaxy of talent, 
the monuments of art or of utility, and the unbroken quiet of 
thirty years, after which we are half tempted to forget the 
dehberate massacres of Perusia, and the faithless surrender of 
Cicero Had gifted pens been devoted to his service, and bad 
the last years of his reign been undisturbed by the growing 
insolence of Mahratta leaders, his name might perhaps have 
been hghtened of its obloquy, and his era have been quoted as 
that of unexampled prosperity and peace Even all the onmes 
of his early days, even the faihngs of his later years, the econo- 
my degenerating into avarice, and the diplomacy bordering on 
suspicion, have not prevented Mussulmans from comparing him 
with the enlightened Akbar, and, even at this day, from re- 
counting with approbation the main points of his character, 
and the policy of his not unprosperous reign * 

The above remarks on Aurungzebe s peculiar position are 
necessary, m order to escape the charge of having purposely 
selected a sovereign whose career was stained by cruelty and 
bloodshed We shall now attempt to describe something of the 
internal condition of his empire , and commence naturally with 
the two great cities, which ars still known in India, to this 


* Xlphmstone, tdI h , p 554. 
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days as those respeotirely of Akbar and Shah Jehan^ and m 
which invariably centered the wealthy the power, and the magni 
doence of the empire 

It was a part of Aumngzebe s pohoy to have no permanently 
dzed r6Sidenoe« but to live alternately at the old or the new 
capital The appearance of Agra, with its enclosing wall of 
redstone, its seventy mosques, its eight hundred baths, its 
fifteen bazars, its eighty caravanserais of two and three stones 
in height, its magnificent buildings and spacious gardens, the 
residences of Rajahs and Amirs, suggested a oomponson disad- 
vantageous to Ispahan, in spite of the well known Persian pro- 
verb that It was “ one half of the world, and almost unfavourable 
to Pans On the banks of the Jumna was situated tbeimpenal 
palace It was surrounded by fortifications, enclosed by a large 
moat with the usual draw bridge and portcullis, and had four 
principal gates, destined respectively for the Emperor himself, for 
the princes of the blood, for the nobles, and for the commonalty 
Occasionally a magnificent present, or some secret influence, might 
procure for an anxious European the coveted pnvilege of in- 
specting Its hidden mysteries Inside, we are told by a fortunate 
individual who managed to gain admittance, were three (if not 
four) spacious courtyards, surrounded by airy porticos, or by 
lengthened galleries, or by ranges of small apartments for the 
Bwarmmg inmates of the palace From one of these galleries, 
facing the nver, the Emperor might behold at his leisure 
the combat of wild beasts m the lists below The skill of 
French or Italian artists had been employed to adorn another , 
and the walls were decorated with gold, with azure, and with 
frescoes In a third, a vine of rubies and emeralds, intended to 
represent the vintage in its various stages of maturity, but left 
unfinished owing to the enormous expense, hung down m 
graceful festoons from the roof In a fourth was the throne of 
massive gold, more celebrated as the peacock throne, and 
studded with jewels of incomparable lustre and size The other 
quarters of the city presented a strange mixture of splendour 
and of wretchedness, of poverty and of pnde The build- 
ings had been raised at various times, and without any regard 
for symmetry and space With the exception of four or five 
principal streets, the remainder of the town was a confused 
assemblage of alleys, lanes, and ouls de sac In this respect, 
Agra showed at a great disadvantage, when compared with 
the elegance and order by which the new Delhi was distinguish- 
ed But to compensate for this infenonty, the tomb of Akbar 
at Secundra, and the inimitable Taj Mahal, carried away the 
palm from the new sister city, and the latter emboldened men 
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of taste and judgment to declare, that m all the oelebrated 
stmotures of Europe or Asia, they had met with no monument 
of art 80 classical in design, so august in appearance, so 
exquisite in detail, so harmonious in proportions 
From Agra to Delhi the traveller passed over a noble road, 
laid down by Jehangir, as straight as a line, and bordered with 
lofty trees, the date, the ooooanut, and the banyan Delhi 
had, like Agra, its enclosing walls, though without the usual 
ditch, and a palace or fort Outside the walls, on the bank of 
the Jumna, a splendid public garden had been laid out, round 
which extended a cleared space, where the horses of the imperial 
palace were taken to exercise The city was distinguished 
by two pnncipal streets, and five or six others of smaller size , 
but here again appeared, in spite of greater symmetry, the 
same partial union of wealth and poverty, which had charao 
terized Agra There were houses, or rather miniature palaces, 
with verandahs to the four quarters of the heavens, and ample 
courtyards to catch every changing breeze Others, again, 
were crowded together, built of common bnck, dirty, close, 
and ill-ventilated Nor was there wanting the usual num- 
ber of thatched houses, which distinguish native towns, and 
which are generally burnt down, during the hot winds, 
every other year Two buildings in the city attracted espe 
oial notice, the grand mosque, and the caravanserai of Be* 
gum Sahib, the eldest daughter of Shah Jehan The former 
was a fine piece of architecture, principally of red stone, con- 
trasted by a pavement and turrets of the whitest marble, and 
adorned by three magnificent doors of entrance To this 
mosque the Emperor, on every Friday, would go in state, when 
the road from the palace was lined with infantry, and the dust 
was laid by an endless host of water earners The Caravan- 
serai was compared by Bernier to the Plaoe Boyale at Fans 
It had galleries and arcades on all four sides, and was filled 
by a constant succession of Persians, Usbeoks and other 
merchants, with the wealth and the traffic of Central Asia. 
But the object, which most excited, and least gratified the 
ounoBity of Bernier, was the Zenana It was guarded with 
the usual jealousy of eastern despotism, and closed to strange 
eyes Of the beauty or the worth of its inmates Bermer 
had evidently formed no high opinion, as he applies to them, 
amongst other epithets, those of honieuses and tmhectleB But 
their chambers must have been repositories of elegance and 
art. Once, when a favounte stood in need of the physician s 
aid, he was permitted to enter His head was enveloped in a 
Kashmir shawl, and he was conducted to her presence by an 
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eanuch But he saw nothing save at a furtive glance, and 
he returned with only sucdi stones, as the attendants related 
to bun, of the oomfort and luxury of the inmates, the reservoirs 
of running water in every apartment, the oool grottos, the 
endless jets d eau, the gold and azure of the wdls, and all the 
numerous appliances to defy heat 

The degree of splendour, daily exhibited during the Emperor's 
rendenoe m one or other of the capitals, was such as we oim 
only realise in part, and (with every fair deduction) from the 
accounts of eye witnesses, it must have surpassed the grandeur 
of Loins the Foorteenth Early in the morning the Emperor 
presented himself at the Jarokha, or lattice, for the gratification 
of his subjects, and at eleven and at six o clock in the day, 
he received in durbar the salutations of his nobles From 
this daily service no one was exempted save under the most 
special reasons , and a deduction firom the monthly pay was the 
invariable pendty of non-attendance On these occasions the 
Xing 0 elephants were passed in review, or the latest batch of 
horses from Kabul or Arabia underwent inspection, or the 
stranger, just arrived from the land of the Fenngis, was admitted 
to m^e his salaam Nor did the internal affairs of the empire 
fail to occupy some portion of the day Monday was devoted 
to the affairs of Lahore, Delhi and Agra, Tuesday to Kabfil , 
Wednesday to Bengal and Patna, Thursday to Guzerat, Fnday 
to the weekly state procession to the grand mosque , and 
Saturday to ^e Deccan These sights were deeply impressed 
on the memories of those who beheld them The long lines 
of each noblemans retainers, the elephants, the palanquins 
and the horses, the crowd of suitors for justice, the unvarying 
habit of exactmg presents in durbar from all new comers, the 
occasional acts of summary and impressive justice, the fulsome 
compliments, the waving of chowries and the peacocks plnmes, 
the low soft music of the Emperor s band, which played during 
the whole audience, and the presence of men from all parts of 
India, and from almost every nation in Europe and Central 
Asia, contributed to form a spectacle of which the strangeness, 
in the eyes of our travellers, was not removed by even a daily 
repetition 

Besides these usual exhibitions, state ceremonies took place, 
in which the solemn and the ludicrous were singularly blended 
Once every year the Emperor was weighed in scales, before the 
whole Court, against sacks of gold and silver, when a few pounds 
increase to the imperial weight was obviously a source of gratis 
fioation and joy At another time he held a fancy fair in the 
palace At Uiis, the beauties of the Zenana for once came 
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forth from their privacy the wives and daughters of Amirs 
and Bajahs attended and the nautoh girls horn the bazar 
were not denied admittance It was an Eastern Saturnalia 
The Emperor bid, and the haughty ladies enhanced the price 
female voices disputed m a high key in short, it was a scene, 
says an eye-witness, of reiterated jokes, and buffoonery, and 
unseemliness The full resources of the Court were, however, 
not displayed, save from some more weighty cause One year 
only was rendered memorable by the arnval simultaneously of 
five different embassies from as many foreign pnnces The 
first three may be summarily dealt with The Shanf of Mecca 
sent his batch of Arabian horses, and a broom of great sanctity, 
which had been used to sweep the bait ulla, or small chapel 
in the centre of the great mosque , a place of the highest 
importance in the eyes of a true believer, as the first temple 
dedicated to God by the patriarch Abrsdiam The king of 
Yemen, or Arabia Felix, and the ruling pnnce of Bassora, 
each sent a similar present of horses, but without any sacred 
gift The fourth embassy, from the Chnstian King of Abys 
sinia, brought with it a bulls horn full of civet, some ele 
pbants teeth, a live zebra, and twenty-five slaves, which, with 
a strange inconsistency to the faith he professed, the dusky 
representative of the pnmitlve church intended to be guar 
dians of the Mahommedan Harem But the unluckv em- 
bassy had met with mishaps by the way Several of the 
slaves died on the voyage to Surat, together with the zebra and 
Sevaji, then commencing his memorable forays, and only known 
as a rebel with a few followers, plundered the cortege of every 
thing, but the zebra s skin, half a dozen slaves, and the empty 
bull s horn At length they reached Delhi, but in such forlorn 
and miserable plight that all the influence of Bernier and of his 
patron, Danishmand Khan, was barely sufficient to procure 
them an audience of the Emperor, followed by the usual pre- 
sents of a 6ir-a-pa, or long robe, some brocades, a jewelled 
dagger, and six thousand rupees Far different was the recep- 
tion given to the fifth and last embassy from the Shah of 
Persia Every bazar, through which the cortege had to pass, 
was decorated for the occasion , and the road was lined with 
horsemen for miles Deputations of nobles were sent for the 
usual i6tikb41, or meeting the royal artillery saluted the am 
bassador on his arnval his letters were received by Aurung- 
zebe s own hand, and his presents were passed in review before 
all the courtiers, who gazed with admiration on twenty-five 
horses of the purest breed, twenty camels, brocades, stuffs and 
carpets curiously worked, and numerous jars of the precious 
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bed muBbk On tbe other hand, the whole splendoor of the 
impenal oity was displayed, and the ball of audience was adonied 
wi^ all the magnihoenoe of the East, and with all the artistic 
skill of Europe Thirty two pillars of marble were inlaid 
with the ohoioest speoimens of mosaic work, or painted with 
the most natural imitations of flowers m the centre was a 
small couch, canopied, spread with a gold cloth, and hung with 
the weapons worn by the Emperor himself, the battle-axe, the 
scimitar, the quiver, and the bow The place assigned to the 
officers of state,, or to the nobles of rank, who mustered their 
streng^, was portioned off by a balustrade, covered alternately 
With plates of gold and silver Before the couch, which served 
as a ^rone, ran a small nvulet of clear water, six inches m 
breadth, at which the candidate for an audience respectfully 
stood, until a given signal informed him that he might advance, 
and lay his credentials at the sovereign s feet 
The details of this costly splendour, centering round one 
exalted object, when related by divers of those old travellers, 
appear to have excited in their minds the different feelings of 
awe, of admiration, and of mistrust But, before entenng on 
the state of the provinces from which this vast wealth was 
drained, we shall endeavour to describe the third city, m which 
equally with Delhi and Agra, the court resided for a consi- 
derable portion of the year It resembled the other capitals in 
the vast amount of its population, far surpassed them in regu- 
larity of oonstruotion, and was infenor only in permanence 
and stability It was, in truth, nothing more or less than tbe 
camp No sudden emergency induced Aurungzebe to exchange 
stone for canvass walls, such as induced King James the II 
to pitch his camp at Hounslow It was a part of the state 
policy, handed down from the days of Humayun or Baber, 
which recurred at stated periods with the changes of the sea- 
sons From the end of October to the middle or end of March 
in every year, the Emperor took the field with his court and 
army, for the purpose of quelling some rebellious foe, for indul- 
gence in his favourite pursuit of hunting, or for the mere object 
of keeping his unwieldy forces in activity and exercise Ibe 
propinqmty of great towns and tbe usual lines of intercourse 
were rather shunned than sought , and the moving city earned 
with It every thing that could facilitate intercourse, minister to 
comfort, or provide against want The Emperor had his doa- 
ble set of tents , and his example was followed by every Amir or 
Bajeh, who could well afford tbe expenoe Agra and Delhi were 
almost entirely deserted A huge multitude composed the 
camp, brought there by the vanous motives of dutv, of necessity, 
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of profit, of oonoaity, and of orime The nobles brought their 
^rsea, their elephants, and their retainers, the banian his 
sacks of money and his notes of hand , the mfidi his stores 
of rioe, of ghee, and of (^n the juggler practised his vocation 
by day, and the thief plied his silent trade by night. When* 
ever this mighty armament changed its position, the greatest 
pains were taken to ensure regulonty and order One set of 
the royal tents moved on the evening before the change, and an 
officer was especially charged with the duty of fixing on the 
enoam^g ground, and of marking out the four quarters of the 
city Whenever the Emperor purposed to make a stay of two 
or three days duration, ^e locality was chosen with a precision 
and care, such as would not have dishonoured a Boman legion 
in the field A detachment of pioneers levelled all inequalities 
in the ground A host of attendants and coolies erected the 
dnrbar tent, the ghusal khana, which then designated the cabi 
net, where only the highest nobles entered to pay their respects, 
and the khalwat khana, or secret council house At no great 
distance rose the private tents of the Emperor, of which the 
kanats were hned with flowered satin, or with the famed cloth 
of Masulipatam adjoining were the apartments of the begums 
and the zenana , and, a litUe further off, space was reserved for 
the officers of state, for the royal stables, where the Worses were 
tethered with ropes of silk, for the menagenes containing the 
tiger, the bufialo, and the nilgao, for the hunting leopards, for 
the arms, the accoutrements, and the presents given in durbar, 
and, lastly, for the dried fruits, the saltpetre, the betel, and the 
never failing water of the Ganges From this central spot 
were drawn the great thoroughfares One broad street was 
designated as the royal bazar, and invanably pointed to the 
direction in which the host would next move The quarters 
of the Amirs, of the lesser Mansabdars, and the smaller bazars 
were sketched with equal accuracy Posts of bamboo were 
planted at every crossing, ornamented either with a red flag, 
or with the tail of the Thibet ox, by the aid of which the 
traveller, lost m the confusion and bustle, might be ena- 
bled to retrace bis steps The whole was surrounded with a 
palisade and ditch, over which were planted a number of small 
field-pieces Men estimated the ciroumferenoe variously at 
flrom three to six miles, and the multitude at not less than 
two hundred thousand souls The confusion, which prevailed 
in spite of all these attempts at symmetry, when the camp 
broke up, may perhaps be conceived by those who have wit 
nessed a cold weather campaign under Lord Hardinge, or Lord 
Gough The tents were struck long before daybrecdc, and the 
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lieavy artillery moTed on by the aiaual high road. Bat the 
Emperor^ all the nobles, and all the camp followers, with the 
light artillery, or that of the stirrap, so called from its dose 
attendance on the mounted oortdge, just skirted the villages, 
and made their way over the open plains Whole crops were 
destroyed by the moving boat Eoada were hastily out to laoi- 
litate progress through the jungle Bndges of boats were 
built, on emergenoiea, to cross streams and nullahs But, in 
spite of means and appliances, the armament was oocasionally 
put to great inconvenience, and even loss When it diverged 
to some well preserved hunting ground, all trace of the nght 
road might be lost for days together Portly cavahers ending 
the suns heat till three o clock in the day, or rode through 
grass jungles six and eight feet m height Camels, pomes, 
and bullocks, floundered and perished in quicksands elephants 
fell down ravines the beauties of the harem were scared out 
of their senses With all this we may imagine the signal to 
be given for encampment Chaos and confusion, according to 
the law of nature, preceded the state of order and array A 
few solitary tents, belonging to the richer and nobler class, 
and sent on previously, formed the nucleus of the town, which 
arrived piece meal on elephants, camels, and ooobes clouds 
of dust marked the long flies of the beasts of burden the 
artillery of “ the stirrup flred a salute the palanquin, or the 
howdah, of some great lady might be seen surrounded by a 
crowd of insolent retainers, who made way for their mistress 
by abuse and blows tents were pitched and thrown down 
again Bernier himself was lost m a maze of kanats and tent 
ropes it was one universal scene of shouts, imprecations, and 
entreaties. Night fell, as the camp gradually assumed its wonted 
appearance Inuumerable fires were lit beacons were erected 
at the crossings the beasts were picketed, and die noise sank 
into a deep hum even that gradually died away , and the 
silence was only broken by the periodical shouting of the 
watchmen, and the tramp of the kotwal s guard Such was 
the spectacle, which might be seen every week, for five months 
of the year, in vanous parts of the Empire, from Agra to La* 
bore a spectacle which has left behind it one lasting memorial 
in India, in a so-called camp language, the most harmoiuous, 
the most polished, and the most universal of Indian dialects . 
a spectacle, which, narrated by travellers returned from the east^ 
gave rise to a rumour in the marts and palaces of the West, 
that the great Mogul made a yearly grande ohasse, with his 
wives, his children, hia courtiers, his menagenes, and a trua 
of one hundred thousand f<fllower8 
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The coadition of the vest atmy, maintained at the court and 
throughout the Empire, forcibly dlustrates. the power and the 
pohoy of Aurungzebe A very exaggerated account estimated 
die standing force at three hundred thousand horse, and four 
hundred thousand foot It is obvious that the last item in- 
cludes the oounUess tnbe of camp followers , for the most 
noourate of our authorities has recorded, after dehberate in- 
spection, that the condition of the infantry was most wretched, 
their pay mean, tlieir number small, their discipline lax, and 
their equipments despicable The total amount of this branch 
of the army, including European gunners, never exceeded fif- 
teen thousand The mom strength of the Emperor lay in 
the cavalry, over which were set in the order of their rank, 
the Amirs, the Mansabdars, and the Bozindahs The Amirs were 
firom thirty to forty in number, the partisans of rebellions, 
the pillars of the state, the Governors of provinces They com- 
manded nominal quotas of ten, five, and one thousand men, and 
they received monthly pay from the treasury in proportionate 
ratio Five thousand rupees a month was the allowance at- 
tached to the highest dignity The Mansabdars were about 
two hundred in number , and their pay varied from seven, to 
as low as one hundred rupees a month The Bozindahs, or, 
as their name implies, ** men of the dav, received more than 
the soldiers of our irregular cavalry, or about thirty rupees 
The total of cavalry on service, either near the court, or dis- 
persed through the provinces, might amount to two hundred 
thonsand, without counting the other contingents, which tri- 
butary sovereigns or governors of distncts were called on to 
supply or levy on emergencies The park of heavy artillery 
numbered seventy pieces that of ‘*the stirrup, sixty of brass , 
and two or three hundred zambfiruks were mounted on camels 
The stables were never filled with less than three thousand 
horses, of Arab or Persian breed nine hundred elephants 
composed the fil khanah , while the droves of mules, the herds 
of bollocks, and the hosts of porters, were literally past all 
enumeration 

The commanders of the army, and the chief ministers of 
state, were generally selected from the men of pure Mogul 
descent, and of the Mahommedan religion Amongst these 
the highest value was set on the hght ohve complexion, which, 
as yet undarkened by a lengthened residence in Hindustan, 
retained evident marks of the colder climate of Central Asia 
But of the Hmdu race, there were some who could neither 
be awed by seventy, nor dismissed with neglect There were 
men nurtured m the sandy regions of India, whom beat had 
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failed to enervate, and in whom patriotism was not whollf 
extinguished men oonspionous for their lofty beanng, faith- 
ful as retainers, formidable as foes They derived an un- 
broken descent, it was said, from that second order m the 
Hindu polity, which had vainly contended with a more pow- 
erful priesthood for temporal dominion over the conquered 
races of India Their princes had ever been remarkable for 
a high personal sense of honour their pnnoesses had maintain- 
ed unspotted chastity, and had, in occasional sieges, displayed 
signal heroism , while among them, as a body, there prevailed a 
spirit of union and of independanoe, such as even Akbar could 
not always controul, and such as Jehangir never dared to 
provoke Without their promised aid no revolution in the Court 
would have been complete, and no pretender to tbe throne would 
have thought himself secure There were amongst them two 
chieftains, Jai and Jessant Sing, whose forces had decided the 
event of more than one battle , while in the times of peace their 
contingents, and those of similar barons, were employed by 
he Emperor, either to awe other Rajas, to quell disaffected 
tMussulmans, or to exact the revenue of recusant feudatones 
Special regard was accordingly paid to their prejudices of caste, 
and to their outbursts of pnde Like other Amirs, the Rajput 
Princes in their time mounted guard at the Palace, but they 
were permitted to reside for such time in their own tents, 
or in a separate building Their retainers followed them every 
where , and the boldest adventurer amongst the Patans, tbe 
Usbeks, or the pure Moguls, respected these chivalrous sons 
of the soil, who openly avowed a dislike to confinement withm 
four walls, and who instantly repaid an insult with tbe cold 
steel Thus m the Emperors army the elements of activity 
and valour were not wholly wanting Rut a contemplative 
Bpint, such as that of Bernier, could not gaze on this varied 
array of forces without indulging thoughts of the comparative 
efiSicienoy of European or Oriental tactics To the noble spirit 
of BEQpats, to the courage displayed by Mussulmans in the civil 
wars which he had himself witnessed, ample justice is done 
m hiB narrative He had not however lived in the seventeenth 
century, and in the age of Louis the Fourteenth, to be ignorant 
of tbe irresistible influence of order and of discipline Oountlese 
numbers covering the plain, long lines of elephants, of camels, 
and of horses, splendid trappings, luxunous tents, oooasionid 
despotic command and implicit obedience, in his mind never 
compensated for the want of nationality, and the absence of 
systematic union and controul In one place Bernier makes 
honourable mention of certain English merchants, who repul&sd 
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the Maliratta» when he bnmt Sunt, and who extorted 

adnuntion from hu plundering oompanione In another he 
giTes vent wiUi hcmeat exultation to an opinion, that all these 
numeroua hordes, neither animated by patriotism, nor swayed 
by a sense of shame, would never make a moment s stand against 
twenty-five thousand of that feunous French infantry, semed 
m dose arny, and led on by the Captains, who had conquered 
at Booroi, at Fnbourg, and at Nordlingen 

The arrangements for the ooUeotion of revenue and the ad- 
ministetion of justioe, together with some details as to the in- 
temal condition of the empire, are perhaps equally worthy of our 
attention with the account of the army and the camp We com- 
mence UuB part of our subject with the Police of the metropolis 
Here are unquestionably found considerable traces of regard 
for life and property, and of impartiality to all olasses There 
was a kotwaJ, appointed for all the large towns, as well as for 
Agra and Delhi, who was accountable to the Emperor, or the 
Governor alone But his office was entirely unknown through- 
out the distnct Hia powers were evidently more unconfined 
in their operation, and his local rank was higher than that of 
the native officer, who, with designation mainly unchanged, is 
now located at the pnnoipal station of every zillah The re- 
tention of the name under the Company s rule in particular locali- 
ties IS easily understood The term kotwal was retained in 
those places, where such an officer had held authority for time 
immemonal under the native regime, or, in the large towns , 
but where no similar functionary was in existence, or in the 
distnct generally, the deficiency was supphed by the designation 
of darogah 

With a durbar open for five days in the week, to whioh 
the humblest were not denied access, and with a sovereign, 
whose vigilance extended to the minute details of every depart- 
ment, It 18 very conceivable that a full measure of justice was 
occasionally meted out A bell was suspended at the door of the 
Palace, which any impatient suitor had only to nng In the 
reign of an uncertain tyrant like Jehangir, or of a confirmed 
voluptuary hke Shah Jehan, we may readily believe that, as told us, 
deaui was the penalty of such as made groundless calls on the 
sovereign s time But with a Pnnoe like Aurungzebe, who was 
accessible even to a fault, many petitioners had not to complain 
of neglect At times too, those acts of summary retnbution, or 
of unbeodmg justice, were displayed, which, in the eyes of the 
native population, to this day, atone for whole months of tyranny 
An msolent Jogi persisted in outraging the decency of all 
the respectable inhabitants of Delhi, by his matted hair, his 
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disgusting filth, and his obsoene appsaranoe After a fidr amount 
of inefifootoal warning, hts head was cut off* A Hinda writer 
avenged the insulted honour of bis family by stabbing to the 
heart the offender, who happened to be a MussnlmaD of some 
ooDsequenoe in the harem Yet Aurungzebe was proof against 
all the bed-chamber infiuenoe, and all the outones of vindiotive 
relations The Hindu was permitted to turn Mussulman, and 
live A third offender, whose conduct touched the honour of the 
Emperor^s family, met, through misappreheusion, with a worse 
fate He had obtained entrance into the secret apartments 
ofBoshanara Begum, had remained there in concealment for 
some days, had been committed to the guidance of certain 
females at the time of his departure, had been by them deserted 
in a labyrinth of gardens and inolosures, had been discovered 
wandering about in the mormng by the king s guards, and had 
on inquiry given no other explanation of his conduct, than that 
he hod obtained ingress by climbing over the wall Aurungzebe 
simply ordered that he should return by the way he came 
This command was interpreted liteiallv, and the unhappy wretch 
was thrown violently from the top of the walla to the bottom 
Such IB some of tbe court soandal, which Berniers knowledge 
of the language and his prolonged residence enabled hm to col- 
lect But the effects of a grinding despotism on the one hand, and 
of habitual lawlessness on the other, were too evident to escape 
his vigilant eye There were many powerful nobles at the 
metropolis, who did what was nght in their own eyes, and who 
met with no interference on the part of the Emperor That 
personage, it is true, exacted on their part never failing atten- 
dance and obsequious respect Without his permission they 
could not undertake a journey of twenty miles, or absent them- 
selves from durbar for a single day Few of them bad even 
an acre of land The governorship of a populous town, the 
charge of a province for a twelve-month, a dress of honour, a few 
words of favour, a prominent place in the assembly, a hind 
quarter of venison killed with his own fowling-pieoe, a cap 
embroidered by his own hands, were the rewards by which 
Aurungzebe flattered and humoured the most conspicuous, or 
the most dangerous, of his nobles On one favourite he might 
now and then bestow a jaghir To another he would concede 
the privilege of absence from durbar, and the undisturbed 
enjoyment of literary and philosophical pursuits But no single 
Amir could have a reasonable prospect of acquinng an honest 
independanoe The pay of a commander of thousands was often 
in arrear for two months^ and that of his household for six He 
was largely indebted to wealthy bamans and, after hiu death, hie 
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8011 WAS seen begging for bread Every item of property left by 
a deoeased noble went to swell tbe Emperor a tireasary, and the 
durbar was sometimes besieged by the widow, who, with htde 
to fear and every thing to gam, weaned out the despot's patienoe, 
and obtained support Even the greatest men about court 
dared not engage in any speculations with the avowed sanction 
of their authority and name Amir Jumla, the Warwick of his 
day, to whom Aurungzebe owed his sceptre, only ventured to 
hold mines in Golconda, henami, or under some man of straw 
A haughty Bmput, like Jai Singh, alone might occasionally defy 
impenal mandates, and retire to those hereditary lands, where 
the master found some relief from tlie eternal etiquette of a 
court, and the subjects some relaxation from the oppression of 
adventurers 

But Aurungzebe did not always care to check abuses of 
authority and high position on the part of his courtiers There 
were men residing within a mile of his palace, whose extortions 
prudence or policy might teach him to overlook If they were 
regular m attendance at the durbar, if their cavalry was hand- 
somely equipped, if their horses were well groomed, if they laid 
expensive presents before the throne, they might hope, that o£B 
oial inquisitiveness would not pry too closely into the insolence 
of their retainers Accordingly the accumulated weight of 
oppression fell heavily on the mechanic, the tradesman, and the 
merchant To have sparkling diamonds, was the greatest cnme 
a jeweller could commit To set out for show, piles of goods, 
or bales of rich stuffs, was an imprudence of which the fruits 
were speedilv felt No man could be certain, that, on tbe mor- 
row, one-half his stored wealth would not be plundered, or 
bought at a nominal price , no man could count on the secure 
enjoyment of his labour and of his time Trade was thus 
restricted, industry fettered, and activity repressed The nob, 
who really desired to £11 their mansions with the products of the 
loom, or the chisel, with embroidery and hangings, with works 
of utility or of elegance, maintained, amidst a crowd of other 
retainers, artiiioers and handicraftsmen as their domestio ser- 
vants Those, who were unable to afford this continued expense, 
used to seize on the readiest pair of hands in the bazar, lodged 
the hapless individual within their own courtyards, and forced him 
to work till their pleasure was satisfied, under valid threats of the 
korah (the lash), and under doubtful promises of pay Men wera 
thus compelled to conceal their wealth, or deny their skill There 
was nothing like honest competition, or expansion of resources 
Trade could only be earned on furtively, by the grant of a spe- 
cial charter, or under favour of the great Even in intellectual 
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pursuits, there was no emulation , and the traveller looked with 
wonder on a populous city, where commerce only existed by the 
permission of pomp and pride, and where learning was trans- 
mitted, without honourable rivalry, in die pnvaoy of families, 
and the retirement of four walls 

If such things prevailed in the heart of the metropolis, and 
under the immediate eye of the emperor, it would not be diffi- 
cult to form plausible conjectures as to the condition of the 
provinces But here we are furnished with the direct testimo- 
Dies of men, who had no favourite theories to support, and m 
whose mystification no native could have interest It is gather^ 
ed from the concurring testimony of sundry travellers, £at, in 
many divisions of the empire, the authority of Aurungzebe was 
little more than nominal There were still Bajahs, who in their 
own kingdoms maintained unimpaired, the traditions of their 
ancestors, the customs of the Hindu religion, and the authonty 
of their own name The respect they paid to a mandate from 
Delhi or Agra, was like that of English feudatory Boron, m 
exact proportion to the awe they felt of the emperor s army 
They paid tribute readily, when refusal was either impolitic or 
impossible or they delayed to send their quotas, until a detach 
ment was sent to bring them But meanwhile the condition of 
their subjects was undoubtedly better than that of men exposed 
to a continual succession of greedy Vicerojs, unconnected wuh 
those, over whom they were placed, by ties of blood, and 
undeterred by feelings of shame or compunction It is true, 
that the temtones of these petty princes were often inundated 
with robbers and outlaws, that no single traveller could pass 
through them in safety , that armed caravans, or companies of 
merchants, were repeat^ly attacked and plundered on t^eir bor- 
ders, and king s messengers exposed to contumely and insult But 
the position of the ruler, who permitted these outrages on others 
not his subjects, was permanent he had succeeded to the dis- 
cus or the chat tar held by a long line of ancestors he derived 
his descent, perhaps, from the solar or the lunar race he talked 
about the glories of the Fandfis, and the learning of Id^thila 
he commanded a reverence from cultivators, who enjoyed under 
him the free exercise of their religious ntes, and some respite 
from progressive taxation he paid respect to Brahmans , he 
permitted Suttee , he distributed large sums in a so-called cha- 
nty, and he exhibited annually splendid shows Men, who could 
no longer endure outrages near the metropolis, flocked to him in 
numbers, and settled under his protection His rule, tinetiMed 
as it was by some show of justice, and founded on hereditary 
right, to natives and to Europeans seemed undoubtedly pie- 
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ferabld to that of the Usbek or the Fathan nobleman, whom the 
favour of the sovereign had hastily placed over a large and 
wealthy province, and whom the sovereign's displeasure might 
as hasuly degrade ^ 

There were thus, we may fairly assume, places which still 
retained some shadow of the fabled patnarohal government 
But it 18 difficult, without the semblance of exaggeration, to 
pourtray the condiUon of those districts, which, confiscated at 
the time of conquest, and regularly annexed to empire, were 
the mam sources of the impenal revenue Authority over them 
was granted under three different tenures In some rare oases 
it was that of a Jaghirdar, who had obtained his fief for a term 
of years, or for his natural life or that of a Governor, who was 
obliged to transmit to Delhi all surplus revenue, beyond his own 
pension, and the pay of his troops , or lastly, of the farmer, who 
was bound down to the transmission of a certam yearly sum 
But in any case there was no division of authonty, and scarce 
any limit to an absolute will The mam business of the Go- 
vernor or farmer was to collect the emperor s dues, and to exer- 
cise the whole civil and criminal authority The period of 
power might vanously extend from one to five years For the 
sake of appearance, the Governor or farmer was accompanied by 
a person, specially deputed by Aurungzebe, who bore the title of 
Wakya-nawis, and who, as his name imports, was commission- 
ed to keep the court informed of occurrences of note, and of 
the generd tenor of the administration But the governor must 
have been ill versed m his trade, who was unable or unwilling 
to allow tins functionary a fair proportion of the spoil Ila 
saccordeni et s accommodent ensemble, is Berniers expressive 
phrase With a perfect understanding between the man m autho- 
nty and the Wakya nawfs, all went on smoothly The governor re- 
presented every department m the state By him revenue was col- 
lected, troops called out to quell a disturbance, robbers decapitat 
ed, rival claimants satisfied or deluded, taxes enhanced or remitted, 
justice distributed or denied, a rule exercised as formidable and 
despotic, as that of Aurungzebe bimself The effects of this system 
were manifest in villages deserted, fine plains uncultivated, and 
tanks or temples abandoned to wild beasts Terry specially 
mentions the number and the variety of the wild beasts, as one of 
the plagues of India, more to be dreaded, than even the govern- 
ment, the heat, and the diseases Ifandesloe shot deer as 
they bounded past him over the high road between Agra and 
Delhi Gtemelh Oarren earned his gun with him whenever he 
went out for a stroll Whole tracts of country were set apart 
for the preservation of kingly game« whole tracts, under the 
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oppression of governors, returned bj a natural transition to 
their primeval jungle To shoot a deer, or to kill a tiger m 
these sacred places, was a crime They were preserved for those 
occasions when the emperor took the field m person, under the 
operation of forest laws, of which the stnctness might have done 
honour to the Norman Duke The peasant might snare a strav 
quail or a partridge, but larger game was destined to receive its 
death blow from the imperial band When a tiger or a lion fell 
to the emperors gun, its death was noted with oircamstances 
of great ceremony A scnbe came forward with his pen and 
tablets ready in hand the Amirs stood round in admiration the 
dead animal was duly turned over and inspected , and the length 
of his claws and whiskers, the date of the occurrence, and 
all other particulars, were gravely recorded in the arobives of 
state 

Traces of energy and vigour, the redeeming points of des- 
potism, were, however, not entirely wanting, and \\ork8 of pubho 
utility or ornament variously represented the pride, the states- 
manship, or the benehcence of their founders The great high 
way from Agra to Delhi has already been mentioned Another, 
in the form of a dyke, as firm and broad as those which line 
the const of Holland, extended from the country of Kamrup 
or Absam, into tbe plains of Bengal Every populous town 
had its public caravanserais , and many were ornamented with 
bridges of ten and twelve arches Tavernier and his com 
paniou, of course, usuall) forded or were ferried across tbe rivers, 
which interrupted their path, but they enumerate, and in terms 
of considerable praise, bridges of stone or brick at Gwalior, at 
Sasseram in the district of Shahabad, at Ahmedabad, at Dacca, 
at Kadaintala near Dacca, and at a place with an obscure name 
on the road from Benares to Patna Tavernier also mentions 
the canals of Bengal , but he has evidently mistaken the na- 
tural nullahs for the woiks of mane hand On the other score, 
examples of summary justice occasionally deterred the robber, 
and re assured the ryot In suitable localities, forts were erect 
ed, where ofhoers collected tolls, and had cnnunals punished 
At one of these, near the division of the Ganges above Moor 
shedabad, Tavernier was startled by the aspect of a row of 
heads, garniBhing the gateway, like those which frowned on the 
adventurous Dal ge tty on his arrival at tbe castle of Macallum- 
more Another party saw the road lined with the bodies of one 
hundred robbers, expedited after the fashion of Jean-qui pleure, 
and Jean qm rit At another spot, the same person met a cod- 
\oy laden with the lieads of three hundred rebels, sent as m 
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present to the king, whose authority they had dared to set at 
nought Generally speaking, wherever the emperor s servioe 
was interested, difficuldes seemed to vanish In a country, no- 
toriously inseoure for life and property, might be seen yearly 
the spectacle of one hundred bullock carts, each laden with fifty 
thousand rupees, quietly conveying the revenues of Bengal to 
the state coffers at Agra 

But occasional acts of salutary justice were balanced by others 
of passion, of licentiousness, and of capnce One governor 
beheaded some unfortunate nautch girls, who refused on a 
frivolous pretext to dance before his assembly Another, from 
interested motives, pardoned a Persian Doctor, although he 
bad, in a transport of jeidousv, murdered his wife, his four 
children, and their thirteen attendants Shah Jehan poisoned 
one man^ in open durbar, and boiled another alive for in 
truding on his privacy and sullying his honour These are 
recorded on unimpeachable authority How many similar 
iDstonces must have passed away without a record ' Besides 
all this there was the general svstem, where the tenure of office 
or favour was proverbially insecure, where freedom of trade, 
interchange of property, direct inheritance, or extension of 
pnvate resources, were all fettered or clogged by innumerable 
restrictions, where there never could be a respectable middle 
class, where there was not even the semblance or the shadow 
of law, where a jealous suspicion stifled all patriotism or 
fidelity, and where, under an immutable law of human nature, 
habitual oppression, if it failed to generate resistance, gene 
rated habitual falsity and fraud 

The religion of the Hindus, it may easily be conceived, though 
not openly attacked under Aurungzebe, was exposed to constant 
insults from the zeal or the insolence of the faithful One 
amusing story is told of a mahout, who had trained an elephant 
to destroy daily with his trunk one image out of a number, which 
adorned the threshold of a temple on the publio road It was 
considered an act of clemency if a Hindu, arraigned on some 
enminal charge, was permitted to escape by adopting the Moham- 
medan faith Large contributions were levied from Brahmans 
on the occasion of an echpse, when, according to their fantastic 
theology, the moon is swallowed by the Giant Rahu But on 
the great question of Suttee, Mussulmans listened to the dictates 
of reason and truth This nte was only conceded to a formal 
request, preferred to the principal officer of the district. But 
permission seems rarely to have been refused, if we may judge 
from the number of instances on record Of the travellers. 
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to whose narratives we refer, vanous were the impulses, expen- 
enoes, and impressions They were plundered They were 
promoted to favour They thought the great Mogul the richest 
monarch in the world They looked on him as indigent m 
the very midst of his treasures Bat however dissonant their 
accounts as to the morals, the statistics, or the policy of the 
east, m Suttee they are invanably consentient and unifornr 
They had come barnmg with curiosity to see if those strange 
tales were true, which said, that Hindu wives followed cheerfully 
to death the husband, whom in life they bad reverenced and 
obeyed Their cunosity was amply gratified Not one of them 
but witnessed half a dozen of these spectacles Bernier, indeed, 
prevented one by threatening the loss of a pension, which had 
been assigned to the children of the deceased husband, by his 
patron Bamshmand Khan But in all other cases his efforts 
were useless Mandesloe received a bracelet, as a last gift from 
one unfortunate widow to the Fenngi stranger, who had come 
to see her die In other respects the circumstances of the sad 
tale are well nigh the same in every recorded instance The 
Mohommedan dignitary employed, as he thought best, his earnest 
entreaties, remonstrances, and threats, in nine cases out of ten, 
to no purpose Then came the scene, which those sturdy 
travellers could hardly describe without tears, which has been 
witnessed by many men still living, and which posterity shall 
blush to think our fathers ever sanctioned There was the pile 
placed in a dried reservoir, or in a pit dug for the purpose 
the crowd of officiating brahmans, and of relatives without 
one single sign of sympathy and remorse the deformed hags, 
the discordant music, the pitchers of ghee to accelerate the clos- 
ing scene, and the burning sandal wood the victim deluded 
with juggling, or stupified by drugs the howl of delight, which 
arose, when the pile was fairly kindled, and the attendants who 
occasionally shared the untoward fate of their mistress Sure- 
ly, if the Company s rule had introduced no one other measure, 
the single abolition of this infernal nte might half atone for 
the imputed aggressions of questionable morality, and for the 
deoned tendencies of an imperfect or an unjust legislation 
By those, who are familiar with the acts of atrocity depicted 
in the orations against Yerres, or with the well grounded charges 
of extortion or violence, which under the later Commonwealth, 
or the early days of the Roman Empire, frequently pursued a 
retired Proconsul into private life, the condition of the pro- 
vinces, under such a government as Aurungzebe s, will be easily 
realised And yet Rome possessed many elements of order^ 
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and many aids to jttsUoe, which India had not, frequent and 
regular oommuDioation by sea and by land, ready appealB, pub- 
licity of procedure, a Senate not yet stnpped of all fore free 
dom, nor deadened to all sense of justice, the indignant elo- 

S uenoe of men like Thrasea, remissions of annual tribute after 
le calamities inflicted by nature or by man, sympathy with 
oppressed innocence, and an implanted reverence for discipline 
and for legality yet all these things could not check, or could 
not atone for, tlie evils of abused authority, as recorded by one of 
the most bnlliant of orators, and by the most pbilosophic of 
historians Unoffending citizens were put to death, wives and 
daughters were tom from their homes, lands were seized, tern 
pies were plundered, the humblest images of devotion, which 
adorned the private chapel or the domestic hearth, were for 
cibly taken away, whole provinces were ground down by a sue 
cession of rapacious governors and for all this, a few stray 
individuals were occasionally banished to Senphus or to Gya 
rus With none of the above checks in India, there were even 
greater tendencies to abuse The governors were adventurers 
from distant lands Their tenure depended on the machinations 
of an enemy, or the influence of a friend The displeasure of 
the Emperor was fatal to them , nor was his favour alwavs a 
subject lor joy The present of a cup, wortli a few rupees, but 
embroidered by the Emperor himself, might be a direct intima 
tion to the viceroy, that some substantial return in the shape of 
a large extra sum of money must be paid into the state trea 
Bury To furnish this it was necessary to have recourse to inti- 
midation or torture In any case, whether exactions were prac- 
tised for the private or the public good, there was no coun- 
terpoise, save m the jealous suspicion with which Aurungzebe 
occasionally inspected every department of state Where 
oppression resulted in pnvate advantage, his vigilance was na- 
turally lulled In other cases, help was remote, and remedies 
were as bad as the evils they attempted to oure It was a 
far cry to Delhi Such a state of things could not evidently 
endure for long Early in the seventeenth century, a sensible 
Mohammedan Governor of Patna lamented to Boe the un 
fortunate condition of India, where rights were neither secured 
by prescription, nor protect^ by law Half a century subse 
quendy, Bernier, after a deliberate survey of the empire, pro 
phesied that all this eubonced oppression and tyranny would 
infallibly end in some tremendous dissolution Nor was the 
unwieldy empire long kept together, though its fall was has 
tened by causes, over which even a more powerful mind, than 
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that of Aurungzebe, could perhaps have bad no controul 
Under the standard of a leader noted for hie cruelty and his 
darings an insignificant people gradually rose into importance 
From assailing travellers, they took to plundering convoys 
from plundenug convoys, they sacked walled cities after the 
pillage of cities, they dared to harass armies m the field 
Their tactics and their morality were admirably fitted to advance 
them to power in the decline of a great empire To good faith, 
or to the commonest rudiments of honesty, they were utter 
strangers and pitched battles, or decisive engagements, they 
never ventured to nsk Thus, in addition to the consciousness 
of early onmes, and to the terrors of an unseen world, the close 
of Aurungzebes long and adventurous life was embittered by 
tlio insults of the perfidious and active Mahratta He died at 
Ahmednagur, having almost reached the patriarchal age of 
ninety Exactly fifty years and four months later, Clive was 
encamped on the plains of Plassey 
Our attempt in this paper has been to illustrate the policy, 
and not to describe the histone events of Aurungzebe s reigu 
It IS to the effect of such a pohey, that many of the diffioulues 
are owing with which any subsequent government will have to 
contend in the introduction of reforms Not that either Hindu 
or Mussulman dynasties have failed to bequeath to India many 
great and worthy memorials The Hindu has left behind him 
some of the elements of self government in bis village institU' 
tions, and m bis local functionaries, who should protect tbe ngbLs 
of the community in which tliey are bom and bred He has 
Itft to attest the days of his prospenty, stupendous monuments 
of labour and art, a neb, copious, and a varied literature, and 
a national character, of which tlie best qualities are versatile 
ingenuity, and, in oberished objects, unexampled perseverance 
The Mussulman commands our attention by those classic struc 
tures, m winch seventy and elegance are skilfully harmonised, 
by the introduction of another language, the vehicle for history, 
and by some semblance of a legislation, intended to prohibit 
or to punish onme Time has dealt vanously with the splen 
dour and the policy of either race The accumulated wealth 
of provmoesj the stored jewels, the peacock throne, most of the 
public works of utility, and some of those dedicated to religion, 
have either been dispersed, or have perished The hterature 
of the two nations still invites the researches of tbe learned, and 
their inscnp tions on monuments of stone yet arrest the atten* 
tion of the traveller Meanwhile, the present activity of trade 
at least equals that of former davs and the natural feriihty of 
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the soil, which two hundred years ago rivalled the Egyptian 
Delta, has over a far wider surface increased twofold But 
with those monuments, which time has not defaced, and with 
that fertility, which oppression could not wholly exhaust, there 
has also descended to us the hateful legacy of faithlessness 
and corruption A system, such as we have endeavored to 
descnbe, has produced effects on the national character of both 
Hindu and Mussulman, which the wisest legislation will not 
speedily repair Any character, passing through such an ordeal, 
will be found vilified and deteriorated Whence, but from 
the rarity of truth, proceeds the difliculty of reforming any 
one department of the state? Why should caution be re 
doubled, checks be multiplied, and supervision exercised to 
the utmost extent of jealous minuteness ? Why is it that Laws, 
which proceed fresh from the hands of the legislator on a mis- 
sion of good, in one short twelvemonth are found perverted 
to the vilest purposes of hatred and oppression ? Why is the 
statesman s brain racked to produce measures, which, while they 
give security to just rights, it shall defy even the perverse in- 
genuity of orientals to convert into engines of violence or fraud ? 
What causes disunite families and set brothers at variance, 
consume in litigation many a fair inheritance, turn Courts of 
justice into sinks of iniquity, wise pro\isions into instruments 
of torture. Zemindars into tyrants, and Eyots into slaves ? It 
18 nothing, but an universal want of good faith and honesty 
No one, who takes a calm and deliberate survey of the causes 
which retard the progress of Indian civilisation, but will admit 
that the mam source of popular grievances is an absence of truth 
ID the people themselves The corruption of one particular 
department is decried, just as it happens to fall within the scope 
of individual observation, or, from subordinate causes, to attract 
more general notice But it is not that men m peculiar situa- 
tions are marked by corruption, unknown elsewhere Perhaps 
the plague is more virulent m one place than another The 
general want of honesty, which has long injured the efficiency 
of this department, may almost bring that one to a stand But 
more or less, it pervades everythmg and men, who arraign the 
corruption prevalent in the executive police, or in the collec- 
tion of the revenue, or m the salt, or in any one branch which 
protects public or class interests, may possibly, some day, be 
inclined to consider, whether, after all, the mam evil does not 
proceed from the corruption of the people 
The most inveterate enemy of the Company will at least allow, 
that the native population are but sorry materials to work 
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Tirith , and tbe unprejudiced obseryer will feel a satisfaction m 
the thought, that to such a native population the intentions of 
Government have been mild and beneficent Our rule in India 
has, in fact, for the last fifty years, been one of the very beat 
intentions Comprehensive measures and vigorous reforms are 
perpetually about to be given to the world A new enemy 
starts up from, some unforeseen quarter, and the promised mea- 
sures are immediately shelved and forgotten But excuses, 
based on pressing emergencies, will not always be valid Those 
men, who would prefer a native dynasty to the present Govern- 
ment of India, are well nigh beyond the power of argument, and 
may be consigned to the operation of their own prejudices, as 
Hume placed beyond the pale of reason, English Whigs, who 
maintain the reality of the Popish plot, Papists, who deny the 
Irish Massacres of 1641, and Scottish Jacobites, who believe m 
the innocence of Queen Mary Those men on the other hand, 
who laugh at incoherent rant and unscrupulous outcry, may 
think, that a comparison with the regime of Aurungzebe, or of 
any other Sovereign, m which the Company shall appear to 
advantage, is after all, no very great praise That British func- 
tionaries are not habitually rapacious, that power is not perverted 
to gam, tliat districts ore not plundered, that a numerous po- 
pulation may unhesitatingly confide in the good faith and the 
impartiality of Government and its ofllicers, is no more than what 
every man has a right to expect It weie deep shame to the 
British character were it otherwise But ahigh sense of honour 
in individuals, and an anxiety for the rights of aliens, will not 
compensate in the eyes of postenty, for the absence or the defi- 
ciency of those measures, which, unattended by a direct and 
visible return of income, repay their projectors ten-fold, by 
strengthening the hands of Government, by binding together 
the interests of rulers and subjects, and by difiusing the signs of 
progression every where For measures of this kind, to which 
we have an undoubted claim. Sir H M Elliot has demanded 
the period of six centuries Grant us but one twelfth of that 
time , grant that the remainder of this century may pass without 
foreign invasion or external aggrandisement , and we shall 
repose our faith in the independance of delegated viceroys, and 
the irresistible current of public opinion 
As we write, we are incontinently reminded of the favourable 
position of the empire at this moment. The era of peace, so 
long prayed for and predicted, seems about to commence That 
splendid province, whose ultimate acquisition the ardent have 
desired, the timid have deprecated, statesmen pondered over, and 
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fill thinking minds have revolved, has at length been annexed 
to the Bntish empire The Temple of Janus, open for so many 
wars, extending over along senes of years, has now been shut 
the Indus now forms the natural boundary of the PeniDsula^ as 
certainly as the Euphrates should have been an impassable 
barrier to tlie Roman power in the East In both cases the 
true l%me9 tmperxx has been reached Ulterxus ientare nefas 
We have perhaps reached the turning point in the long lane. Hi 
therto, no appanage of any empire, ancient or modern, has given 
such noble opportunities for the growth of administrative or exe- 
eutive talent, created more Captains, witnessed so many splen 
did instances of devotion, of self-denial, or of daring, rejoiced 
tlie mother country by so many successes, celebrated so many 
tnumphs In the service, or under the auspices, of the Company, 
have arisen men, whose toils on Eastern ground have won for 
them an European reputation, whose incidental researches in 
Eastern lore }ia\e surpassed, m the result, the practised and 
proverbial industry of continental scholars, whose strategy has 
in other fields been weighed in the balance and not been found 
wanting, whose diplomacy has been marked by a rigid ad 
herenoe to good faith, and whose comprehensiveness of intellect 
and integnty of purpose have won or increased for them those 
hereditary honours, which, ennobling as they are, can yet 
hardly enhance the genuine nobility of their possessors The 
rule of the Company, were it to terminate to morrow, without 
having left any more enduring monuments of administration, 
might yet be perpetuated in the skill of its commanders, in the 
integrity of its officers, and m its general character, which has 
respected the rights and the prejudices of the highest, and with 
the humblest of Us subjects has literally passed into a proverb 
But posterity will demand something more, nor will history 
pass a favourable judgment on any race of men, who should 
fail to stamp their own impress on tlie face of such a country 
The present head of this empire has oommonoed his Indian 
career by an act, with which other men might have deemed 
themselves fortunate to close a long and useful administration 
Henceforth may his talents be devoted to consolidate our re 
sources, to extend our best interests, and to lay the permanent 
foundation of those peaceful measures, which, with thinking 
minds, shall far surpass the most advantageous of treaties, 
aud the most splendid of triumphs 
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Art II — Memotrg of the Bengal Artdlery^ from the formation 
of the Corpg to thepreaent time, by the late Captatn E Buehlet 
Aaaietant^Adjutant^Generalf Artillery , edited by J IV Kaye^ 
late Lieutenant, Bengat Artdlery London 1849 

The satisfaction which we shottld have felt in introdacin^ 
to our readers the forthcoming work, whose title we have just 
transcribed, is overclouded hj the recollection of the oiroam« 
stances under which it has been produced It was well known 
for some years before Captain Buckle, driven homewards by 
the pressure of ill-health, resigned the important regimental 
office, which he had held so creditably to himself and so advan* 
tageously to his corps, that he had long been collecting materials 
for a memoir of the Bengal Artillery, and had been engaged, 
in brief intervals of leisure, in their arrangement and reproduc- 
tion in the form of an elaborate work of mihtary history In 
the immediate circle of his own private friends it was known, 
moreover, how deep was the interest that he took in the pro- 
gress of this work , how laboriously he pursued his investiga- 
tion into the past history of his regiment , and what gratiOca- 
tion It afforded him, in the midst of much that was necessanly 
dull and thankless, to exhume, out of a mass of long-buned 
records, or a heap of printed volumes with the damp of years 
upon them, some neglected historical fact, some forgotten 
statistics, or some illustrative anecdote, which had never reached 
the ears of the present generation It was emphatically m 
labour of love It was the recreation, after hours of office 
drudgery, of the lost few years of his sojourn in India — of the 
last few years of his life His health had been for some time 
perceptibly failing, and, for many months before he finally 
determined to tom his back upon Dum-Dum, he bad suffered 
under one of the most distressiug and most fatal disorders of 
the country Like many others, who have been buoyed up by 
such delusive hopes, he thought that he could weather it out a 
little longer Intervals of seeming convalescence gave him 
new confidence and courage , and he was disinclined to antici- 
pate the date at which he had originally designed to visit 
Great Bntain But the hot weather of 1846 tried him se- 
verely , his disorder was aggravated , and at last be reluc- 
tantly determined to strike his tent, and to seek renewed health 
beneath the milder sun of his native country He embarked 
on board the steamer leaving Calcutta in September , and it 
was hoped that the sea-breeze would check the progress of hia 
malady , but, as the vessel steamed down the bay, he grew 

T T 
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worse and worse* and on the 19th of that month* off the island 
of Ceylon* rendered back his soul to his maker 
It was, we believe* one of his last expressions of earthly soli- 
oitude* that the mannsoript of the memoir of the Ben^ Artil- 
lery* on which he had been so long and anxiously employed* 
sho^d be given over to his executor* an old brother officer and 
most esteemed friend* to be dealt with as might seem best to 
him It was the known wish of the deceased* that the work 
should be pubbshed indeed, the thought of laying before the 
world a fitting memoir of the distinguished regiment* to wbch 
he was attached* had often in hours of sickness and weariness 
been a solace and a stimulant to him It is an ambition wor- 
thy of any soldier to be the historian of his corps. Captain 
Buckle’s executor, when the manuscript was entrusted to him* 
being in England at the time* placed it in the hands of the 
Editor, who at once undertook to eupenntend its progress 
through the press* and to bring the narrative down to a later 
period — for the original memoirs extended no further than the 
close of the operations of Generals Pollock and Nott in Af- 
ghanistan Captain Buckle’s manuscript has been faithfully 
followed The Editor says* in his preface* that he pretends 
to no other qualifications for the task entrusted to him than 
the cheerfulness with which* both from respect for the memory 
of the deceased* and affection for the regiment of which he had 
himself been a member, he undertook the labours it entailed— 
and Buob aptitude, as may be supposed to be the necessary result 
of a life spent in literary pursuits , and he has given us without 
alteration the very words of the author’s text With one or 
two exceptions, where blanks had been left in the copy* the 
work, as far as it went, was left in a state fit for publication 
But ** that* valuable and interesting as are its details* it would 
‘ have been more valuable and more interesting if he had lived 
* to complete it* is no mere conjecture of the Editor ” The 
marginal pencil notes* which appeared m the manuscript, indi- 
cated the writer’s intention of furnishing fuller information on 
many important points already touched upon, and of sup- 
plying many details, which in the progress of the work had 
escaped his notice* but which subsequent enquiries, or, in some 
cases* the suggestions of experienced friends* had enabled him to 
introduce , and which would have been introduced* had he lived 
to see his book through the press. These were such shadowy 
memoranda* that the Editor could not avail himself of them * 
they were for the most port* indeed, only intelbgible to the 
author of the book Perhaps it is almost as well that the 
narrative was not amplified. It already extends to 500 pages } 
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and| unless there had been some condensation in other parts, 
the introduction of a large number of additional details would 
have unduly inflated the work It is now a volume of goodly 
proportions , and we think that few readers will complain that 
the details are not sufficiently profuse 

Captain Buckle’s memoir is written m a plam, soldier-like 
style There is no straining after effect — no ambitious efforts 
at flue writing The book is not made up of words. The au- 
thor had something to say, and he has said it in very intelhgible 
language But he had no experience in the art of book-mak- 
ing He was not a practised wnter The memoir is not want- 
ing in the art most serviceable to such a work — the art of 
clear orderly arrangement , but there is no other art, or artifice 
in it So much the better A more practised literary crafts- 
man would have written a worse military memoir Coming 
from such hands, it would have smelt of the lamp , it would 
have wanted the freshness — the crudity some may call it — ■ 
which 18 the great charm of soldiers’ books. The v^ue of the 
woik IS in the matter The manner has not the stamp of Pa- 
ternoster Row , but we could not wish it to be other than 

it IB 

The history of such a regiment os the Bengal Artilleiy 10 
twofold. There are the active-service life of the corps, and the 
changes of its internal economy to be recorded Tiiere is, so 
to speak, a foreign, and there is a domestic, side to the picture 
Captain Buckle has given due prominence to both He has 
fully narrated the services of the Bengal Artillery , and all the 
different progressive modifications both of its materiel and per^ 
sonneL The services of almost every officer m the regiment from 
its first formation are here faithfully chronicled The length of 
the index, which the Editor has added to the work, sufficiently 
attests the minuteness of the record It is not a mere mus- 
ter-roll of commanding officers. Every captain and subaltern, 
who has m any way uistinguiabed himself, has here his proper 
historical niche It is possible that some living officers may 
think too much prominence has been given to the services of one, 
and too little to those of another The chronicler of cotemporary 
events must lay his account to be charged with divers offences 
of omission and commission what pleases one, offends ano- 
ther , and he is fortunate if he escapes the reproaches of many* 
In this respect the Editor, who has neen compelled to chrozucle 
the events of the two last wars, is in a more unfortunate poeip- 
tion than the author He treads upon more dangerous ground* 
The best thing that he could do, under such mreomstanoes, was, 
what he has £)ne, viz to follow as nearly as possible the offiml 
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doouments at his command* But we all know that official docu- 
ments ore not always the most infalbble ** guides to trutb.** The 
real history of a corps is not to be found in the gazettes. 

The last sentence in Captain Buckle’s manuscript is this 
** The troops (under Qenerais Pollock and Nott) were received 
^ on their return by the Army of Reserve at Ferozepore, ossem- 
^ bled in case^ts aid should have been wanted, and medals 

* were bestowed for the different services, bearing the insonp- 

* tions of “ Candahar , CandaJior, Ghuznee^ Caubulf 1842 , 

* Ghuznee, Candid, 1842 , and Caubul, 1842, the obverse of 
^ all was similar, and this and all tho medals, since that for 

* Ghuznee, were worn on a parti-colored ribbon of light tints, 

* called ** the nbbon of India,” ill-fitted for a military decora- 

* tion ” And here, with the return of the victorious army from 
Afghanistan, and the magnificent spectacle at Ferozepore, 
the story might, not unfitly, have been closed But there was 
no rest for the Bengal Artillery There were years then of 
hard service before them Lord Gough's great Indian battles 
had yet to be fought Captain Buckle had made some memo- 
randa for a record of the services of the corps in the Gwalior 
campaign, although of a very slight and desultory character 
But these, and indeed nearly all the other services of the corps, 
were soon to be dwarfed by the magnitude of the operations, in 
which tho regiment was to be engaged on the other side of tho 
Sutlej As the memoir was passing through the press, new 
deeds were done for the Editor to record. It would have been 
a pity to have left un-chronicled the services of the corps 
throughout the great Punjab campaign , and it might have seem- 
ed better to chronicle them imperfectly than not at all But 
there was this difficulty about the matter These great opera- 
tions in the Punjab seemed to come somewhat inopportunely 
to destroy the proportions of the entire work Had they been 
narrated at a length and with a minuteness, proportionate both 
to their positive and comparative interest and importance, the 
size of the volume would Imve been extended beyond all reasona- 
ble compass, and the cost of it would have been a bar to the ge- 
neral circulation, which it is desirable that such a volume should 
obtain If It be objected, therefore, that lu the earlier parts of 
the volume greater prominence is given to events of com- 
parative insignificance, we would remind the reader that the work 
was written (and prmted indeed,) before the war m the Punjab 
was brought to a close , and that the chapter, devoted to the ser- 
vioes of the Artillery in those memorable campaigns, must be 
regarded therefore as a supplementary chapter, rather than as 
a component part of the original worlL 
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Onr object in this article is really to repiCB^ the book » that 
IS, to pass its contents in review order before that great gene- 
ral, the public. We have anticipated, in an elaborate article 
recently devoted to the Bengal Artillery,” the historical 
matter, which the publication of this volume would have other- 
wise afforded us a fitting opportunity of laying before onr 
readers We have now, therefore, little or nothing to do, but 
to enrich our pages with some extracts from Captain Buckles 
memoir, before Uie work itself passes into the hands of the 
public , and, m doing so, we are mistaken if we put not forth the 
best possible invitation to the miLtary community to possess 
themselves of the work itself 

We commence our extracts, as in duty bound, with some 
account of the first formation of the corps — 

The first company of Bengal Artilleiy ^ras raised in 1749 , the orders 
were received, it is believed, from Bombay then tbe chief presidency A 
company was oidered, at the same time at each presidency, m tbe Ck>urt of 
Directors general letter of 17 th June, 1748 A copy of the warrant 
for that at Madras will be found in the * Artillery Becords for October 
1843, and for Bombay in one of a senes of papers entitled Three Years 
Gleanings, which appeared in the E I United Service Journal m 1838, 
and some extracts from which are made hereafter in these pages the 
entire wanants are too voluminous for insertion A similar one was most 
probably sent to Bengal, but all records pensbed when Calcutta was taken 
Admiral Boscawen was requested to supply such aid m raising the 
companies as he could spare from the fieet for gunners , and the master* 
gonner was appointed to tbe Bombay company Tbe companies were to 
be completed as early as possible, and all the gun rooms crew, who were 
qualified, were to be included. 

The * gun rooms crow' appears to have been the denominatioii given 
to a oertain number of men set apart for the duties of tbe artilleiy , their 
officers were called gunners gunners mates &o , and combined the magazine 
duties with the more properly called duties of artillerymen 
1^6 new company was to consist of one ccrotain, one second captain, 
one captain lieutenant, and throe lieutenant fireworkers , four seijeanta, 
four corporals three drummers, and one hundred gunners , the established 
pay was os noted below 


Captam and chief engmeer 

jCaoO per »Pnim, 

8nd captain and Snd engmeer 

150 

>* 

Captam lientenant and director of laboratory 

100 

ft 

Isthentenant fireworker 

75 

ft 

and ditto ditto , 

60 

n 

3rd ditto ditto 

50* 

tt 

Seijeant 

fie 

per dim. 

Corporal 

le 

6d. „ 

Gonner 

le; 

1* 


In an old and rather cunoue volnme of travels in India, 
entitled Acoonnt of the trade in India, by Charles Lookyer,** 
poblished in 1711, and relating to a period a little antecedent 

■ Tbtre were probably some perq^tee or other eonroea of emohuMat. 
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to thu date, we find a notice of the gnn-room crew ** fit 
Madras^ with the rates of paj receiTed by the different grades. 

The gamson’’ he writes ** consists of about S50 European 
' soldiers, at ninety-one fanams (£1-^9) per month, and 200 

* Topasses, or Black Mon^el Portuguese, at fifty, or fifty- 

* two fanams a month The gun-room crew is about twenty 

* experienced Europeans to manage the guns, at 100 fanams 

* per month. The Captains are paid fourteen pagodas, per 

* month, Ensigns ten pagodas. Sergeants five pagodas, and 

* Corporals the same pay as the gun-room crew Chief 

* Gunner of the Inner fort, fourteen pagodas , Gunner of the 

* outworks, twelve pagodas, and their mates in proportion ’ 
These rates of pi^ appear to be sufiSciently liberal, seeing that, 
at that time, the Governor had only £200 per annum salary, 
and £100 gratuity, the councillors bad from £100 to £40 
per annum Senior merchants drew £40 , junior merchants 
£30 factors £15, and writers £5 There were in those days 
at Madras, ‘‘two Ministers’’ at £100 per annum each, one 
Surgeon at £36 , two Assay Masters at £120 , one Judge at £100 , 
an Attorney General at fifty pagodas (gratuity) per annum , 
and a Scavenger at 100 The Scavenger, it would seem by this, 
ranked above the Attorney General , and, as we are told that 
** lawyers are plenty, and as knowing, as can be expected from 
“ broken linen drapers and other crocked tradesmen, who seek 

their fortune here by their wits,” we cannot be surprised that 
the legal dignitary was in no very high repute 

“ lliia by way of digression,” as Mr Eockyer says at the 
end of a passage, which is much more to our purpose in this 
article He complains that the European soldiers were a 
shabby looking stunted set of men, because the Company 
would only enlist Protestants " I wish” he says “ for the honor 
‘ of the English nation, they would decline sending such 
‘ diminutive dwarfish crooked recruits, as of late have gone 

* to supply their settlements to say no better could be h^ in 

* time of war is an evasion my own experience proves alto- 

* getber light for since ’tis no matter what country in Europe 

* they are of, let but three captains be sent to Ireland, m 
‘ less than three months, they could raise a regiment of picked 

fellows, who would be able to do them service besides they 

* look bke men, which is enough for them at Fort St George. 
' Objecting to their religion looks like partiality for the Topass- 

* 68 m India are all of the same principles. The Queen’s 

* Ofi^oers list none but Protestants to serve in her troops, 
‘ wherefore the country is quite over-run with lusty men, 
‘ who are ready to starve for want of employ,” This exolu- 
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81760088, aa we have ehowo m a fbrmer article, and as we 
shall presently farther lUuBtrate by a quotation from Capt. 
Buckle’s memoir, continued to a much later date One more 
paesafie, however, must we give from the old volume before ue, 
if only to show how little change the character of the Sch 
ropean soldier in India has undergone in a period of nearly a 
century and a half New House la the soldiers’ lodging, and 
« scene of many a drunken frolick. It fronts the mam guards 

* and has a strong battery on the other side against the Biver 

‘ one company at a time sleeps in it, of whom a corporal and 
‘ two soldiers walk the streets every hour in the night, to sup- 

* press disorders, and apprehend any, who cannot give an 
‘ account of themselves Pay day comes once a months when 

* they'll he sure to have the enjoyment of the few fanams left 

* them by thetr creditors , their debts, if within due bounds, are 

* all cleared at the pay table Every one keeps his boy , who 

* though not above ten years old, is procurer, and xaUt de 
‘ chamhre, for 7 or 8 fanams a month.” — One need not look 
for a more accurate description than this of the European 
ortillery-man of the present day 

Fortunately our artillery officers of the present day are very 
different from the occasional pictures we find of them in the 
writings of the last century Let us see what they were, 
when Colonel Fearse took command of the corps Captain 
Buckle says — 

** On the death of Major Kindorsley, 28th October, 1769, Lientenant 
Colonel Fearse succeeded to the command of the regiment and, as its 
organization is much indebted to that officer, it is fortunate that we are 
able to quote from letters to his early friends his record of the state in 
which he found it ^ 

* When I first came into command of the corps I was astonished at the 
Ignorance of all who composed it It was a common practice to make any 
midshipman, who was discontented witli the India ships, an officer of 
artillery, from a strange idea that a knowledge of navigation would perfect 
an officer of that corjis m the knowledge of artillery They were almost 
all of this class and tbeir ideas consonant to the elegant military education 
which they had received But, thank God < 1 have got nd of them aU 
but seven' 

The strange idea above referred to appears to have affected the Homo 
Oovernment at a stiU earlier penod as, on the first formation of artiUeiy 
companies, “ such assistance as tlie fieet could spare ' was given To this 
idea ore we indebted for many terms, which have hung about the corps tiU 
the present day our tindals, lascars, serangs cossibs, all came &om tho 
navtS nomenclature , and their etymology would most probably bo found m 
the Portuguese dialect, which has retained its infiuenoe on shipDoaid. From 
tho same fountain of '* English (not) nndefiled must have b^n drawn tho 
** banksball,'* a name by which our ^n-shedt are known throughout tho re- 
giment, but a term of considerable mystification to the unimUated ” 
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Andagam — 

the offioen of the corps a description was nven la Colonel Peane*8 
letter, sboTe quoted. It was wntten in 1770, ana refen to the period now 
deeonbed. Aa extract from one, wntten in 1772, contains a yer^ graphic 
picture of a/oft man of those days, specimens of whom long oontlnuea — 

* To be a gentleman you must learn to dnnk by all means, a man is 
honored in proportion |to the number of bottles be can dnnk keep a dozen 
doge, but in particular if ^u have not the least use for them, and hate 
hunting and shooting Four horses may barely suffice , but if you haye 
eight, and seyen of them are too yioious for the syce to fe^, it will be much 
better 

* By no means let the horses be paid for and haye a palanquin ooTered 
with silyer trappings get 10 000 rupees in debt, but 20,000 would make 
YOU an honester man, especially if you are convinoed that you will neyer 
have the power to pay Fndeayor to foip^t whatever you have learnt — 
ndicule learning oi all sorts — despise all military knowledge — call duty 
a bore — encourage your men to laugh at orders — obey such as you like 
— make a ^oke of your commanding officer for giving tnose orders you do 
not like, and, if you obey them, let it be seen that it is merely to serve your 
self 

These few rules will make you an officer and a gentleman , and they 
are the first lessons which young men take when they amve in this country 

With officers of this stamp and the class of men from whom the Com 
pony 8 European troops were then recruited we cannot suppose that nmob 
disciplme existed. Diunkenncss — the bane of the European soldier in 
India — was nfe, and its natural consequences disease and death, followed 
To this cause too, must be added the want of good barracks and internal 
economy, which of late years have gone far to remove tlio idea of the ol^ 
motes of India being deadly to the European constitution 

The various improvements effected by Colonel Pearse are 
detailed m a very interesting manner by the author of this 
memoir After describing the wretched state of the materiel 
of the corps, when that excellent officer first took the com- 
mand, Captain Buckle says — 

“ It was under such circumstances that Colonel Pearse took command,, 
and set himself to work to unprove the state of the i-egiment To weed the 
inefficient from the officers , to teach the remainder and the new-comers their 
duty, to introduce an efficient internal economy and discipline into the 
ranks, and to obtain a proper controul over the materxfl of the regiment, were 
his first duties That nia endeavours were in some degree successful may 
be gathered from his correspondence , for in 1772 he writes, — ‘ Now I have 
got all the laboratoiy implements with me at practice, and am going to 
teach my officers what they never saw Steadily be puisued his object 
through difficulties and disappointments, and was rewarded, ere his death, 
by seeing the ooips raised to a hi^h state of discipline and effiiceney 
At a review of it by General Clavenng m November, 1774, be expressM 
himself as delighted with the corns, and astonished at its performance, 
bein^ supenor to any tbuig he coula have expected in India, and so much 
to bis satisfaction, that Colonel Pearse, in a letter to an old friend, writes, 
the performanceB at the renew would not have been a disgrace to dear 
old Woolwich * 
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III tht following passage we have a picture of the artiUerT’ 
ofBoer m regimentals^ and a glimpse at certain fomal oeagee 
dnnng the reign of Warren Hastings — 

** At tbu time the bead^oartets of the regiment were quartered in Fort 
‘William, moving out during the eold months to a praotiee-gnmnd at 
Sulkeab, neiriy opposite the western month of the (&oalar oanal the 
powder wail 3 were between the oansl and Ooeaipore. The dress of the 
regiment ooosisted of a blue ooat, fa<^ with soarlet, and out away in tibs 
fhahion of the time , white olotb waistcoat and breeches, with baekles at 
the knees, and gaiters, or half^spatterdashes, as they were oalled, red 
leathern belt, with swirels , black silk stock , buff gloves, and reg^entid 
hat, supposed to be a plain cooked hat, in the fashion of George the Seoond’s 
tune. The hair was worn greased, powdered, and tied m a queue , false 
hair being enbsUtuted, when the natural was not long enough. 

The hours for parades, and, in fact, foreveiy thing, were early parades 
were before gunfire in the cold season , dinners were m the middle of the 
day, not only in private houses, but on pnblio oocasionB , and invitations 
were given ou a scale of ho^itality only practicable in a small society The 
orderly book was the common channel of invitation used by tbe Goverruv 
General and the officer commanding the garnson Many such entries, as the 
following, will be found in it — * The Honourable the OkivemorGeneral 
requests to be favoured with the company of officers and gentlemen, belong 
ing to the army, now in tbe garnson of Fort William and the Chitpoor can 
tonment and the presidency, on Monday next to dinner, at the Court House, 
and m tbe evening to a bail and supper The Governor General requests 
that gentlemen wm not bnng any servants to dinner, nor their hookas to 
tbe ball at night 

Or, ‘Lieutenant-Colonel Wilding presents his oompliments to all the 
officers in Fort WiUiam, staff of the garnson, and siugeons, and requests 
their company to breakfast, and dinner at half past two o'clock 

The great maiddn at Dum-Dum was first used as a practice- 
ground in 1775 Captain Buckle gives us the following 
interesting details relative to the growth of that important 
station — 

“ The artillery, m 1775, appear first to have used Dam Dum as a praetioe- 
ground, and to have been encamped there, when, their tents bein^ wanted 
for the use of a brigade marobmg to Patna they were ordered into Fort 
William, and their practice cut ehort, with one fortnight instead of two 
months In the following year, however, in December, they marohed out 
with tlieir tents and stores, and began the practice (as the orders record) by 
finng ‘ a royal salute, and after that one of 19 guns, for the Company 

It is not easy to ascertain what Dum Dum was previous to ita ooonpstioii 
by the artillery The first mention made of it is by Orme, in the account of 
the action, near Omichunds garden, m 1767 He speaks of CUTsoroadng 
• tbe Dum Dum road this road, however, was only a outcha bund,* kofr 
ing to Dum Dum, the name of the place now occupied by Dum Dum Houm, 
the origm of which building is enveloped in mystery It is said to have bon 
built by a Mr (or Colond) Home -f but who he was, or the date, qumot bo 

* Tbe ksflhs mad wm fonaed of its preMnt breadth in 178SA^~Ooleail OtMO's 
Letter, ftlst Oetober, 1801 

t Was then not a member of eooneil of fiiat neae i 


U U 
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fuoirtained Baperaataral ud bas been oaUed ioto plaj , tb« mound, on 
wbich it stenda, is rs^rted to have besn raisod by some spirit of the rinE» or 
lamp, in the course or a single zugbt, and, to this day, Yiaons of ghosts baunt 
tbe grounds. 

At tbe praetioe season, the officers lobabited the house , the men • 
tents were pitched in the compound, and tbe natives in the * Montague 
lines, tbe ground now occupied or the Nya Bazaar, colled after Lieutenant 
Montague, the adjutant, who marked them out Tbe name is known to the 
present day 

It was not nntil 1788 that the cantonmeDt was marked out by Colonel 
Duff, who IS said to have made, or rather widened, the road from Sambazsir 
to Baraset,* and to have planted the avenue of mulseeir trees now 
running along the southern end of the small exercising ground 

Many villages were scattered over the ground occupied by the canton- 
ment , their sites were purchased up, mm time to time, by Clovem 
meot , the last, that of Deiglah, m 18^0 ** 

The redaction of the Golundaz battalions in 1779, owing to 
an absurd apprehension of the danger of teaching natives of 
India the use of artillery, has been noticed by us in a 
former article at some length Captain Buckle’s remarks on 
the subject are worth quoting — 

** Those who feared tbe native powers training up good artillerymen by 
means of deserters from the British scrvioe, do not appear to have con- 
sidered that, without the material, which is provided and kept up at a beavv 
expenoe, tbe best artillerymen would be useless, and that, although artif 
leiymen are taught tlie preparation of stores, still very few have that 
intimate knowledge wbioh only resulte from oonstantly handling and roak 
ing them up, ana which is m reality, found m a much greater degree in 
the magazine workmen — a class, who come and go at their pleasure, and 
appear to be little thought of although the practical in formation, they could 
oa^ to an enemy, would be worth more than hundreds of mere well-dnlled 
artillerymen 

The Court of Directors, however, must be excepted , for m their warrant 
(17th June, 1748), tbiw direct that no Indian, black, or person of a 
mixed breed, nor any Boman Catholic, of what nation soever, sliall, on 
any pretence, be admitted to set foot in the laboratory or any of the mill 
tary magariaes, either out of cnnosity, or to be employed in thorn, or to 
come near them, so as to see what is doing, or contained, therein And to 
such an extent did this fear then carry thorn, that another paragraph runs 

* And if any person belonging to the company of artillery marry a Boman 
< Catholic, or his wife become a Boman Catholic after marriage, such 

* person shall immediately be dismissed from the company of artillery, and 

* oe obliged to serve the remainder of his time m one of the other 

* companies, or be removed to another of the Company s settlements, 

* to serve it out there, if tbe Council think fit* And again, in their 

* military letter to Bombay (6tb April 1770), they say ' As it is very 
‘ etsentud that the natives should be kept as ignorant as possible, both of 

* the theory aud practice of the artillery branch of the art of war, we esteem 
^ it a very pernicious practice to employ the people of the oountiy in work 

* ing the guns , and, if such practice is in use with you, we direct that in 

* future you attach European artillerymen to the service of the guns, which 

* In fdl probability dm formed the regolar road to Bethampoxe 
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* may belong to npahi corps, and that no mtiTO be trnMed with Any ptrA 

* of this important eemoe, unless absolute neoesaity should require it 

With these views, it is not to be wondered at that the Home CtofemmeDt 

should have directed the Qohmdaz to be reduced, but Indian experienoe 
might even then have taught, that no more dangerous ally can be found^ for 
a native army than a large and imperfectly -equipped artillery A native 
power will hardly bear the heavy eonUnuM ezpenoe required to keep it 
efficient , or, if the state should supply the means, the want of int^rl^ 
in Its agents will divert them from their proper course , and conseqoeodly, 
in the hour of emergency, the army is forced to fight a pitched batUe to 
protect the unwieldy train of cannon which becomes an enoumbranoe, instead 
of a support , so it had been at Plaasey and Buxar, and so it has been m 
every general action since Asssye, Argaum Laswari MabidpOr, would 
have been avoided, bad there b^n no artilleiy m the native armies . 
nnenctimbered, they could have evaded tlie Bntisb , but the necessity of 
protecting their trams and perhaps, the confidence which their presenoe 
in^ired, induced them to try the result of a battle 

Instead of discouraging native powers from organizing large parks of 
artilleij, our policy should have been the reverse, resting confident that 
native parsimony and dishonesty would insure inefficiency in that branch.” 

Captain Buokle also attributes to a personal feeling against 
Colonel Fearse, inherited by Sir Eyre Coote from General 
Clavenng, some share in the paternity of this obnoxious mea- 
sure Colonel Pearse was an intimate fnend and partisan — 
for in those days of party-strife, there was little neutrality 
anywhere — of Warren Hastings, When the Gnyernor Gene- 
ral fought the celebrated duel with Mr Francis, Colonel Pearse 
was Hastings’ second, whilst Colonel Watson, a vehement 
partisan on the other side and a personal enemy of Pearse, 
officiated for Francis* As to the alleged reasons for the 
reduction of the Golunddz, it is impossible, in these days, 
not to recognise the absurdity of the plea* But we are not 
altogether satisfied with the reasoning of our author The 
war in the Punjkb has taught us, that an extensive ordnance 
corps 18 not always an encumbrance and a disadvantage to a 
native army But that, without the material of artillery, *‘the 
best artillerymen would be useless” is a truth beyond the 
reach of contradiction Sound policy, it appears to us, dictated 
that we should keep the native powers ^ India, as much as 
possible, in ignorance of the means of mannfactunng ordoanoa 
for themselves, and render such of them, as were our own allies, 
entirely dependant upon us for the material of their artillery* 
They were well content to purchase our old guns , and so 
convinced was Lord Cornwallis of the wisdom of snpplying 
them from our own stores, that, after the siege of Setinganatam, 
he presented half-a-dozen pieces of ordnance both to the Nmnai 
and the Peiehwalu The^ were not the most serviceahte fipiEE 
u hi 8 park, bat the gift was appreciated, and Lord C&r»* 
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tnUliA jwiged nrt tl/y th»t it would Iato the for ran 
time to corner of dirertii^ tJiem from tbe thought of mekifig 
guos for themselTee* or going to other Earopeau mftsmeu to 
make them for their use. 

l%e exertions of Colonel Pearse to improre both the intel- 
lectual and moral condition of the men under his charge are 
narrated and eulogised by Captain Buckle The following 
admirable order, or nder to an order, issued by that excellent 
officer, would do honour to the most illnstnous commander in the 
most oiTiliaed times — 

“As saotber instance of the interest which Oolonel Peazse took m the wel- 
fitre of bis corps, maj be quoted tbe following order, it shews, too, how just 
were hts news on qoestions of duty and disoiphue * Tbe rules of duty, as 
laid down, may seem extremely ng^us to those who do not properly oon 
nder tbe consequence , Colonel Pearse hopes that there are not any , but 
lest there efaoula he, he desires that they will carefully remember that 
imlitaxy disoiphne can only be really made easy, by being enforced with pre- 
cision in every part, however minute it m^ appear , that stnotness with 
mildness will make tbe soldiers love their offioers as their parents, and create 
in their minds a desire to be highest in esteem, and an emulution to deserve 
the preference, and the fear of losing it , that it will habituate the officers 
to regard the soldiers as the object of their attention, and lead them to watch 
over their morals with that pleasing anxiety, which naturally arises from the 
desire to produce snpenor excellence In those who are immediately under 
them , and lastly, that, m the corps, in which those pnooiples are most oon 
qdeuous, oonrts^martial and punishments are very rare , the lash is only 
beard, when it falls on tbe really worthless and abandoned, whom the rest 
shun and detest for having brought disgrace upon them, and who are, of 
course, disobarged soon after ” 

The following summary of the character and conduct of 
Colonel Pearse is just and appropriate — 

“ In Oolonel Pearse the regiment lost a commandant devoted to its wel 
fore , of a high order of talent, fitted, m no common degree, for command 
Fond of his profession and anxious for distinction in it, bia whole energies 
were dirsotea to tbe performance of bis duties , his intercourse with his 
officers and men was marked by an earnest desire for their happiness and 
comfort, and endeavor to raise the tone of manners and habits to be found 
existing in both ranks Although a personal friend of Warren Hastings, 
hu infiuenee never seems to have been used for any private end , the good 
of the service was emphatically hu guide , from his du^ be never 
swerved, and m it he was influenced alwavs by high-souled and obivalrous 
feelings. That be would have won for himaelf high honours, had an op- 
portunity been afforded, who can doubt who has carefully considered his 
eonduct when in command of the detachment to the coast ? and that be 
had not opportunity must be in part attributed to the prqudioe or jealou^ 
ofOoote 

For twenty years be commanded the regiment, and under his eye it 
grew from infaai^ to matnn^, and passed through many tnala, yet alwaya 
winning for itself thanks and praises , to his exertions, in instructing all 
parties in the details of their duties, it owed ita excellence , and, long as 
tbe legiiaent may last, and high as its ffime may rise, the name of Pearse 
ought always to be grateftilly associated with it ** 
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CTolonel DeAra tnooeeded dokmel Fatrae ni the eoOimaid of 
tiia regiment ; but wm killed, not Terj long afltarwardst bj % 
oaniioii*ebot at Sattimungalam He waa encoeedad by bia 
brother. Colonel George Deare, who waa aaperaedad hj Mjtjot* 
General Da£ There is an anecdote of tlna rnyi m Ci^tain 
Buckle's Memoir, which will amuse our readera — 

*• Mqor-Oenenl Du£F was a man of powerful frame of body Anecdotes 
of hii strengUi are told to the present day / on one occasion, a leopard 'roniiig 
suddenly upon him , but, seumg the anunal by the throat, they rollM over 
and over, the general never rminquishing his cnrasp, until the animal was 
fairly powerless, when it was essity put an end to On another occasion, 
finding a sentry asleep over the park he took a 6 pounder* off its oaxnage, 
and oamod it under his arm durbm ha (as an old native offioer, 

at that time lus orderly, described it) like a telescope 

Taking a retrospective glance at the ‘^old hands’* of the 
regimen^ Captain Buckle, before passing on to what maj be 
called a cotemporary period, speaka of them with kindliness 
and with justice, judging them according to the times in which 
they lived — 

*' But while we must consider many of the old banda deficient m aoma 

g ualities requisite to the formation of good officers, let us not forget the 
abits of the times m whioh they lived, nor that these men proved them- 
selves good and brave soldiers in the many hard servioes, in whioh they 
were employed '* Per mare, per terras ’might have been their moUo In 
the wars of Bengal and the Camatio they filled their part with credit, and 
many are the names fh>m among them, which have been handed down to 
our respect and esteem, both as good soldiers, and men of high talent ai^ 
conduct Fearse, Montague, Hutchinson, Duff, of the old hands, and 
others, such as Horsford Clement Brown, Pennington, who, Imng long 
into this oentuiy, may fairly claim no small share m giving a tone to the 
present corps, are all names, which we should not willingly allow to 
be forgotten , and, although we may laugh at the anecdotes or toe Hindes, 
Fasohauds, and Creenee, and be tempted to rate toe modems highly, when 
we look to the bright halo, with which the Mahratta, Neph], Avs, and 
j^ghamstan campaigns have enoiroled the heads of those whom we delighl 
to honour, let us not foiget those, who shared m the wars with Hyder and 
Tippoo, and in toe earlier campaigns, in which the foundation of our 
Indian empire was laid ** Yizerunt fortes ante Agememnona multu** 

In 1813, the Head-quarters of the regiment were perma- 
nently removed to Dum-Dum. Captain Buckle notices tfie 
subject in a passage which is worth quoting — 

« An important change m the location of the r^ment took place m ISIS. 
The beadquarteri bad hitherto been m Fort William, and moved out to 
Dum Dum during the cold months for practice and exercise , toia year, 
barracks having been completed, Dum Dum was permanently oocopied as 
toe head-quarters of the artillery, — a change, no doubt, adding mueh to tbo 
eomfbrt of all ranks for there can be no oompamon, aa to the o em ftr t tsai 
health of men cooped up within the narrow liimti of a f o r tiae s, and of thoaa 


Tbf l-pounAcr of that dsj was prokaUy Soar hmubsdwdl^ md a hat^at mfta, 
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ooonpyiDg an aaiy, roomy oantonment-— ersn if a oastoament snirounded 
with swamps, as Dam Dum ib, and, in spite of which, it is now one of the 
most salubnouB of stations for European troops As it had been used as a 

S Hgfound for upwards of thirty years, many bungalows of di0brent 
of Btabihty nad sprung up, obiefly, we believe, of mat and thatch , 
the officers doubtless were not idle, while the barracks were building, 
we may believe that tbev found plenty of accommodation ready for them 
and bouses, of a more durable nature, soon began to spring up, some on 
new Bites, others, replaoing the temporary habitations. A mess-bouse, we 
believe, had been previously built by Government, occupying the site of 
the oentre room of the present building, which, by graduBl anditioDS and 
alterations, has reached its present handsoine proportions These were 
chiefly made in 182-1>5, m 1836, and m 1811 2, when the verandah was 
raiseo, and the portico added The last improvement was made m 1845, 
when the roof, put on twenty years before requiring to bo renewed, the 
oentre rooms were raised several feet The o^er houses in the canton 
ment have hardly undergone less change brick walls fliet replaced the 
mats, and then puckali roofs superseded the thatch , the usual additions of 
rooms and verandahs taking place The very last of the old bungalows 
was recently transformed into a puokah house, and, save the old avenue, 
which all declare to have been exactly m its present state, when they landed 
half a century ago, there is little in the present cantonment which can be re- 
cognized by those who first occupied it permanently The barracks had an 
upper story placed on them about 1830 , the church was built in 1819 , and a 
year or two ago, a racket court, for the men of the regiment, was built , 
the officers erected one for themselves in 1 834 

For many years Bum Dum was a very favourite station its mess, its ama 
tear theatre, its bond and, at one time its pack of fox bounds, rendered it 
a plaoe of resort to many from Calcutta and the neighbouring stations , 
but the gradual change in the location of the aitilicry has necessanlv re 
duced the numbers there and the heavy tax upon the means of living, 
caused by the station being placed on half-batta in 1629, oauses all who 
can to avoid it , and, consequently hardly any are to be found there, save 
the staff of the regiment of the station and the battalions quartered there, 
with the young men just arrived from England, and awaiting their dispatch 
to the provinces.” 


A due proportion of the volume is devoted to the several 
changes in the material and organisation of the corps, which 
are traced with great minuteness, and illustrated with engrav- 
ings and tabular statements. Accompanying these, are prac- 
tical remarks often of much value. The professional reader 
will peruse with interest the following observations on the 
relative value of light and heavy, as also of long and short 
guns — 

The relative merits of light and heavy gnus has been a veieata quoitio 
from the earliest date, nor is it entirely set at rest up to the present day , 
though general tminion has decided m favour of a vta medut, rejeoting 
both extremes &ll some members of the profession maintain that, by a 
ludimous disposition of metal, a bght gun may be made as effective as a 
heavy , while others, on the oontr^, run into the other extreme, and would 
introdnoe guns heavier even than those at present in use Late experi 
ments tx Woolwich on a 9-pound6r of 10 owt, nearly similar to the Bengal 
pattern, strengthen the optmon that the two extremes should be avoided 
A curious experiment was tried at Dam Dum in 1787, with a view to 
deciding the point at issue , and it famishes some data, which, oomhined 
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With praotioal expenence, would tend to provo thit x meditUD gim win nra 
ft rftuge fo Blight)? below that of ft heavier one, that the increftM would be 
dearly purchased oj the increased difficulty of draught A ttpomider was 
oast, weighing 10 owt and 24 lbs , and fired a oert^ number of rounds, 
after which a portion, equal to a calibre m length, was out off, and Gbe 
firing continued , this process was oamed on, diminishing the gon, ealibiw 
by cahbre, until it weighed only 3 cwt 8 qrs and 2 lbs , the eleTation and 
charge of powder being m all coses the same The result was, that of tho 
first sixteen lengths, the seventh earned the furthest. — 2,805 yards, the 
gun weighing 8 cwt 2 qrs 20 lbs. , at the fourteenth length, the gun threw 
2,008 yards, the gun weighing 6 cwt 1 qr 8 lbs. , and at the Berenteenth 
length, 2,106 yards, the gun weighing 4 owt 8 qrs 28 lbs. 

It would have been more satisfactory had the first graze os well as the 
extreme range, os has been the case, b^n given ; however, it appears that 
200 yards are gained by nearly doubling the weight of the gun , and the 
conclusion would be in favour of the \ ery light gun, were it not that ex- 
penenoe shews, that a light gun shakes its carnage TCiy much, and therefore 
that, what is g^ned m met^ is lost in strengthening the carnage to bear 
ibe shock , it is also found, that a gun giving a long nomt blank range does 
not give aproportionol extreme range and the result bos been to make 
0 pounders of the preeentday, fi owt in weight The best test perhaps is a 
range of 800 yards, with the least elevation for a field-gun 

In tbe following passage, a point of the highest importance 
18 touched upon The strictures it contains are» unhappily, as 
applicable to the present times, as to the military history of 
the early port of the present century — 

* The insufficient provision of ordnance and stores for siege purposes will 
henceforth strike the reader , and the question wl^ (possessed, as 
Bengal is, of on inland navigation one extremity of the presidency 
to the other, offenug every facility for a speedy and cheap conveyance of 
stores) ample materials had not been pushed Jorward to meet our wants, 
must continually recur 1 be suddenness of the campaign cannot be admit 
ted as a valid reason the war had been deliberately entered on eighteen 
months before, and it was known that the enemy posses^ many strong bolds, 
which required battering trains for their reduction The first campaign 
had given us Agra, a place admirably situated for a depot, with reference 
to the scene of war, to whicli an adequate equipment should have been 
forwarded , but it was not done, and the want was severely felt ip the 
course of this campaign If ample supplies are not available against a 
fortified place, and it is absolutely necessary to reduce it men's lives must 
be substituted for shot and shells , in some oases, no doubt, time is most 

f reoioua , and it may be a matter of calculation whether time or men can 
est be spared , but when near our own ^ntier, there can be no exoose 
for the improvidence, which has failed to provide the requisite stores, and 
by that means to take from the commander the choice between ezpenditare 
of hia troops, or of the munition s of war 
In most we must attribute the blame to the oumbrons and inefficient 
machinery of the Military Board, in whose provinoe lies the supemaion 
of the magazmes , but the Board, compoeed of many members, beoomeft 
ft screen for mdividual responsibility , and tiiia must always be the ease,, 
until each member is vested with the sole oontrool of the detiw of b» own 
department, subject only to a discussion m the Board of the j^erftl que#^ 
tion, that each may have the benefit of his colleagues oplnione, ana be 
made aware of what is going on in other departments, that all may weib 
in Qonoert 
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Tha ^pittioo abore gi?«n ^ the ineflElaieiit etate of oar tiege^nijis If 
foil/ home o«t by that recorded by the Marais of HaatiDge, m fala * Sum 
maiy When speaking of Hattraaa, he aaya, * One of my aaiiieet military 
eares on aniTing in India had been to aatui^ myaeli^ why we had made ao 
oomparatiTely unfaTOurabla a display m aiesaa.'^ The detaUa at once on 
foldra the oause it is well known that nothing be iB<ne insignifleattt 
than sheila thrown with long mtervala » uid we never brought forward 
mora than four or five mortars, where we undertook the capture of a Ibrtided 
place Henoe the bombardment was futile , so that at last the issue was to 
be staked on mounting a breach, and fightl^ hand to hand with a soldie^ 
skilful, as well as gallant, m defending the prepared intrenchments. This 
was not the oversight of the Bengal Artillery officers, for no men osn be 
better instructed in the theory, or more careful in the practice of their 
profession than th^ are, it was imputable to a false economy on the part 
of TOvemment The outlay for providing for the transport of mortars, 
BbeUs, and platforms, in due quantity, would certainly have been consider 
able , and it was on that account forborne the miserable oairiages of the 
country, hired for the purpose, where a military exertion was contemplated, 
were utterly unequal to the service, and constantly failed under the nnumisl 
weight, in the deep roads through which they had to pass. Therefore we 
never sat down before a place of real strength, fumi^ed with the means, 
which a proper oaloulation would have allotted for its reduction * 

Captain Buckle has inyestigated the long rolls of the regi- 
menta, which, he says, are tolerably perfect, with a view to 
aaoertain the mortality in the artillery, fifty or sixty years ago , 
and the result, as compared with the present times, is not so 
unfavourable to the earlier period as might be expected — 

** It will not be uniuterestmg at this period to exainme the casualties of 
the regiment, vnth a view to ascertaining the relative health enjoyed in 
those days, and at present fortunately, the long rolls of the regiment 
are tolerably perfect at this period, and the following is an abstract — 
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Thia gives an average of 186 casualties per annum to a strength of 1,016, or 
about 18 per cent per annum, ^almost the same proportion of oasualties, as 
has taken place from the same causes during the last three years their 
amount is 868, and the strength of the regiment in Europeans may be taken 
as 3,000 The average, however, of a longer period will he more favourable 
to modem tunes, as the losses dnnng the Afghanistan war, the deetruotions 
of the Jst troop, and mortality from disease at Sukkur, all tend to swell 
these years beyond their predeoessors , but this sulyeot will be adwted to 
hereafter, when abstaraots of longer periods have bera made ” 

The fluctnatiosis m the above table are very great It will 
be seen that m 1788, the mortabty was not mnoh above five 
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per oenti whilst id 1791 it wax twelve per cent Thi^ we 
presume, is to be accounted for by a reference to the operatioiis 
durinff the latter year, m the Mysore country The average 
mortality in the regiment, we believe, exclusive of war casual- 
ties, IB now about toxxr per cent. 

With an anecdote or two taken at random, and a passage 
descnptive of the extraordinary march to Bamian, we may 
conclude our notice of this interesting Memoir From a 
narrative of the services of Lieut Col Montague, who was 
killed at the siege of Senngapatam m 1799, we take the 
following illustration of the opinion which was entertained of 
him by Lord Cornwalhs — 

“ Tlie following oouvereation took place between the deputy a^utant 
general and Mapr Montague, as the latter passed head quarters on faia march , 
“ Lord C has it m contemplation to give Colonel Smith the command of the 
artillery to be employed against Severn drug, and be wishes to know if that 
circumstance will be any impediment to your exertions The major replied, 
** that he did not expect to take the command that hia only wish was to be 
employed and that nis lordship^ight rely on bis utmost exertions for the 
public service under Smith depuU acbutant-^neraldid notthmk that 

answer sufficiently explicit and said, ' Lord 0 wished to know whether 
Major M could act with more effect, when independent of Colonel Smith, 
than when under his command ? The ma^or answered, ** that be could 
certainly carry a plan of his own into execution, in the same time that it 
would require to suggest and explain it to another The deputy adjutant* 
general therefore concluded that Major M s real (minion was, that he should 
prefer to conduct the bosmess by himself and informed him that his Lord- 
ship was disposed to give Colonel Smith an opportunity of knocking down 
the walls of the place, where he had been so long confined in a former war 
but, as it might be attended with some nsk to the service, he was at length 
determined to appoint Major M to command and conduct the amlleiy 
against that important place, as the capture of it was absolutely necessaiy 
to the further progress of the campaign. 

There is an anecdote, most creditable to the character of 
Lieutenant Matbison, a very gallant officer, who distinguished 
himself greatly both in the Nep^l and the Pindam cam- 
paigns In the former, on one occasion, when all his men were 
killed or wounded, he did good service by worki^ a gun with 
his own hands The following relates to the afl^r of Jawud 
in January, 1818 — 

" During the most severe part of this affair, a circumstance occurred truly 
creditable to tbe character of this officer and fuUy substantiated by the 
testimony of an eye witness An European horse artilleryman fell deaffij 
wounded, and, on his comrades attempting to carry him to the rear, he en 
treated them to desist, adding, " 1 know I must die, and I only wish to 
shake Lieutenant Mathison by the hand before I die * His wish was im 
mediately gratified , and he expired uttering God bless you * 

Captain Buckle speaks of the march of the 4th troop, 3d 
Brigade, across the Hmdu-kush as « the most extraordmary 
ever performed by horse artillery ” Ho had left a blank space 
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m hiB inanuBcnpt f6r t)ie insertion of the details of this inter- 
esting tnovemeat , and the nanratiTe has been supplied rery 
cfTectively by another wnter — 

** We haye now to notice perhaps the most extraordinary maroh ever per 
formed br artilleiy, — ^thst of a natire troop of horse ar&leiy aoroas the 
Hindu Kuah to Banuan , eitraordinaiy both from the obstacles overcome, 
und the circumstance of the men of this titiop beiu^ natives of Hindoatan 
The 4th troop, 8rd brigade, was ordered for this tnp in September 1889, 
and, Captain limramgs having just diedt it was under the command of a 
Bubal tern, lieutenant M Mackenzie, with whom was Lieutenant £ Kaye 
The Talley of Banuan lies about W fiom Gabul distant only 112 
miles , but it is separated fioro the ToIIey, in which the capital is situab^ W 
a broad belt of stupendous mountains, the highest range of which exceeds 
in altitude 12 000 /eet I be troop entered upon its mountain road, near the 
Tillage of Ui^hnndi, and while toiling up the first laborious ascent, (steep 
in itself, but rendered still more difficult by huge stonee and fragments of 
rook) It was met by M^or 1 homsoo of the engineers, and some other 
officers * who were just returning from an excursion to B ami an Miyor 

Thomson immediately declared the road to Bamian to be impracticable for 
guns, and that the passes m advance were sUll more difficult in their nature 
than that of Urghundi , and he said that be would, immediately on arrival 
at Gabul, report to the envoy that it would be useless to attempt to reach 
Bamian The troop however conunued its march, and, the passage of the 
tJrghimdi ghfit accomplished descended into the beautiful valley of the 
Oabul river, along the banks of which the route continued tor three 
marches passsing Julraiz and SiriGbushmeb The road was at times 
difficult being fronuently m the rocky bee of the stream, and always as- 
cending, gradually becoming steeper and more toilsome 
The summit of the Unai pass is said to be 11,400 feet in elevation at 
this great elevation even in September, the cold was mtense The passage 
of the range was a work of great toil, as the ascents and descents were 
numerous. The summit oi the range is in general a table lemd, ^adu^ly 
sloping towards the north west , not one ooutmuous table land, but inter 
sected by numerous deep glens, running parallel to each other, with steep 
precipitous sides difficult to ascend or descend On the 2LBt, a small mud 
fort, named Touatt, was reached , and, on the SSrd, the troop, after croBsing 
several spurs from the range just surmounted, descended to the banks of 
the Helmund, beyond which towered the snow capped ^Aks ofKoh i Baba. 
In consequence of the report, received from Myor^omson, of the im 

J iracticable nature of the road to Bamian the envoy had sent instructions 
br three guns and all the ammunition waggons to return to Gabul — the 
other three guns to halt until elephants, sent from Gabul should arrive , it 
was then intended that the throe guns should be dismounted, and earned 
over the remaining passes on elephants These instructions were received 
at Touatt but, the neighbourhood being entirely destitute of forage, it was 
consider^ advisable to move the tioop on to Gurden Dew&I, on the nver 
Helmund Having amved there, the troop baited, and Lieutenant 
Mackenzie went forward, and examined the pass over the Hindu Kush 
range This officer, having considered the passage practicable, forwarded a 
report to that effect to head-quarters, and requested permission to proceed 
with the whole of the troop Permission was at length received, and, on 
the Both the maroh was resumed The foot of the Irak pass was attamed 
m three difficult marches, the ascent being constant and fatiguing The 
passage was oomraenoed immediately, nearly all ^e guns and osmages ba 

* Major (now Lientenant Oolonel) Salter of Che cavalry, and Llenltenaiit Start of 
the engmeera (ainoe killed in aotion)* 
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mg pulled up hj hand (Ui« horses betug taken out) At this work, the 
artillei^ and inrantzy soldiers, and some 2Q0 Hazarehs, were employed 
during the whole day, and it was not until dark that the entire battery had 
reached the foot of the western face of the mountoin, whiob was found to 
be oonsiderably steeper than that up which the ascent led. On the follow 
mg day, ihe march was resumed through a deep and dreary defile, abound 
mg m rooks, and the preoipKes enclosing it so steep and lofty, that the 
eun 8 rays scarcely erer jranetrated to its lowest depths Through this 
tortuous glen the troop wound its way, until, after many an mtermption 
from rocky ledges of dangerous descent, the small valley of Miani Irak 
was reached on the 4tli of October, aud vegetation and human habitations 
were once more see n. 

The whole of the 6th was occupied in passing the Knski ghat, over a 
range of no great elevation (a spur only of the Hindu Edsh), but of 
great difficulty The ascent was occasionally so steep (at an angle of 46 — ) 
that the men working at the drag-ropes could not keep their footing 
horses, ot course, were out of the question The ascent was, however, 
accomplished in the afternoon and tlie descent, by the edge of a precipice, 
where a false step would have ensured instant destruction, commenced 
This too was effected , but night found the troop m a defile so narrow, and 
enolosed by such steep walls, that it seemed to be but a fissure in the 
mountain caused by some convulsion of nature Nothing further could 
be done till daylight , early on the morning of the bth of October, the 
troop crossed the last intervenmg ridge and entered tho valley of Bamian 
at Zohak Next day the troop reached Bamian, and encamped close 
to soma mud forts which were destined now for the first time, to become 
the dwelling places of BiiUsh officers and soldiers 

This march to Bamian has been dwelt upon somewhat longer than is 
altogether suitable to the pages of a woik of this nature but, within a 
smallei space it would have Men scarcely practicable to give an idea of 
the service performed It was certainly one of the most ^uous under 
takings ever accomplished by horse aitilleiy * 

With this passage^ descriptive of a march, such as no troop 
of artillery had ever before accomplished, we bring our ex- 
tracts to a close They will suffice to show the interesting 
and instructive contents of the forth-coming artillery memoir 
We must not omit to state tliat the work is illustrated with 
engravings on wood, of all the medals issued to the artillery, 
and with designs of gun carnages, si nm unit ion, wagons, &a &c. 
Captain Buckle hud, we know, taken great pains to obtain 
correct copies of all these medals from time of Warren 
Hastings up to 1846 The first is one of which the reverse 
18 illegible, and which, he conjectures, was issued to Colonel 
Goddart’s force He had, besides, drawn up a detached paper 
on the subject of these medals (not improbably intended to 
be corrected and expanded into an article for this journal), 
the materials contained in which, we may perhaps make use 
of on a future occasion The book is dedicated by the Editor 
to Sir George Pollock , and we are sure that there are few 
officers in the regiment, who will not approve of the choice* 

* The highest pomt sunnoanted, the Ink pus, was 13,400 feet above the ees. 
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Art TII — Bihltograj^tcal Index to ike Huiortane of Mu 
hatnmedan India ay H M Elliot^ Eeq , Foreign Secretary 
to ike Government of India In four volumee Vol 1 
General Htetoriee Baptut Mwnon Pres$ 1849 

Thb ‘ Mines of the East, though vanity may have formed a 
different conclusion, have had as yet, comparatively speaking, 
but few properly qualified hands to work them The reason 
for this IS sufficiently obvious for, independent of the difficul- 
ties that beset the Onentalist, the attraction of physical science 
strongly draws away enquirers into tracts, where there are no 
philological obstacles in the way, where analysis is easier, and 
results more palpable The investigation of the phenomena of 
physical science is the great hobby of the age The demon 
Btration of what is sensibly perceptible and tangible has a 
popularity, which the study of mental and social progress can- 
not command Though the labourers in Oriental mines have 
been few, they form, nevertheless, a glorious band, who, in the 
face of many disadvantages, have resolutely devoted themselves 
to the cause of intellectual research Who, while adding to 
his stor es of knowledge, through their generous efforts, will not 
gratefully respond to the great benefits conferred on the world, 
by such men as Jones, Oolebrooke, Heoren, Lassen, Wilson, 
Bemusat, Prinsep, Von Hanmer and other distinguished Orien 
talists ? Destined to be hailed as a worthy member of the 
illustnouB band, is the writer, whose work, bearing a charac 
tenstically modest title, beads these remarks 

It may be as well to premise, that, by the term Orientalist, 
IS not always understood a general scholar Some are mar- 
shalled in the rank, who were mere linguists Others have at- 
tained high proficiency in one or more Eastern tongues, who 
were deficient in powers of critical and philosophical general! 
nation Some might be named, who have made valuable addi- 
tions to the stock of oriental lore, who were almost wholly 
Ignorant of the languages of ancient Greece and Borne The 
author of the work before us, on the contrary, is essentially 
a scholar He is equally at home in tlie West, or in the East, 
and It is delightful to see how his right scholarly affluence 
IS brought happily to hear on the subject in hand One thus 
fortified by ancient learning, and enlightened by its facts and 
suggestions, is not likely to be carried away by that unreason 
iDg passion for Orientalism, which some yield to These are 
apt to be lured into tracks of paradox and hypothesis (uncon- 
scious of the power of prejudice) in favour of any thing falling 
under the head of their favourite pursuit Accordingly, they 
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oontraot habits of partisanship, and cannot bear to have their 
pet theories questioned, even when their foondationB, to cooler 
enquirers, appear to rest palpably on fhncy or assumption 

The tides of books do not always convey an accurate notion 
of their contents The work under review forms no exception 
to this remark It requires to be handled, read, and turned 
over and over, before one can form an adequate idea of the 
immense labour of collating from such copious, vanous, and 
often difficult, sources of information, as those referred to, and 
illustrated Here we ha>e an abstract of much miscellaneous, 
yet valuable, knowledge, and can well conceive the amount of 
rubbish, from which it has been so skilfully sifted The reader, 
even at starting, should not lose sight of the pnnciple on which 
the work is founded, but bear the author s caveat in constant 
recollection * It must be understood that this Index has not 
beeu constructed on account of any intrinsic value in the His- 
tones themselves Indeed it is almost a misnomer to style 
them histones They can scarcely claim to rank higher than 
Annals ♦ 

Most Indian histones somewhat resemble, in plan and de- 
tail, that puerile exhibition called a Putli Nach Certain so 
called Rajahs, Nuw4bs, soldiers, topee wallahs, tigers, and so 
forth, are introduced with a flourish on the mimic stage They 
take their places with wooden solemnity After sitUng in si- 
lent state for some time, the action of the drama commences 
There is some dancing, and thieving, and beheading, and dnnk- 
ing, among the rather dissipated manikins , and, when the 
whole exhibition comes to a close, with the hissing and gam- 
bols of snakes, and the valedictory grin and wave of the in- 
effectual hand by the scaramouch figure nodding over the our 
tarn, there is no distinct impression of casus fwderts, scope 
of result, or harmony of motive and incident In a word, 
the whole exhibition lacks logic These Indian histones indeed, 
like the ghostly eyes that made the Thane quail, have no spe- 
culation in them 

It IS a notable effect of despotism upon a people long sub- 
ject to it, that they become in a measure characterless Society 
offers no picturesque diversity to the contemplative observer 
All is a Bengal plain like level, above which excellence cannot 
raise head Action itself becomes slowly monotonous, like the 
progress of a becalmed budgerow Where ener^ makes a 
man marked, not as mentorious, but suspicious , and acquisition 
brands a man for the victim of eventual spoliation , mediocrity 
and puerility become the panoply of safety. Triviality is the 
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refilge of the many m euoh oiroumatanceB No wonder then, 
that tnviality and pnenlity should beset the genius of euch a 
people B history Even m the region of passion, there will be 
iround a cloying sameness Treachery so resembles treachery, 
outrage outrage, cnmes of ambition look so like each other, and 
even virtue itself, it may be said, ts so httle variegated or re- 
lieved, that the faculties are liable to slumber over the retro- 
spect The moralist nods over his task, and the wearying uni- 
formity of villany becomes as oiBfensive to his eye, as the formality 
of a Dutch landscape did to the poet s 

** Orore nods at grore . each alley bai its brother , 

And half the platform jnst reflects the other " 

Observes our author^ 'if we are somewhat relieved from the 
contemplation of such scones, when we come to the accounts 
of the earlier Mogul Emperors, we have, what is little more 
inviting, in the records of the stately magnificence and cere- 
monious observances of the court, and the titles, jewels, swords, 
drums, standards, elephants, and honours, bestowed upon 
the dignitaries of the Empire * In studying Indian his- 
tory, and indeed all history, it is due to a ]ust view of the 
subject, that we carry in our minds some tolerably authentic 
recollection of the cnilization of each epoch No one, studying 
the history of England, would look for the manners, learning, 
and science of the Elizabethan penod in the troubled times of 
the Boses, no more than he would weigh the manners of the 
reign of Elizabeth by the standard of Queen Anne s Neither 
ought we to look for Vedic ideas, or manners, in periods of 
Pdi&Dio infiuencos , nor expect the generous sympathies and 
courtly polish of Akbar s day, in the rough time of Mahmud 
of Ghazni This indeed has been placed in so just a light 
by a high authority, that we feel tempted to cite the pas- 
sage 'By the immutable principles of morality, and by 
them alone, must the historian try the conduct of all men, 
before he allows himself to consider all the circumstances of 
time, place, opinion, example, temptation, and obstacle, which, 
though they never authorise a removal of the everlasting land- 
marks of right and wrong, ought to be well weighed, in allotting 
a due degree of commendation or censure to human actions f 

The significance of words becomes modified in the course 
of ages The term barbanan^ of old conveyed much the same 

• Preface. 

History of the Berolation of 1688, by Sir Jos Maciutosb 

t When Cyras the younger is said, br Xenophon, to hivs token the field ngoinife 
Ariourxes. with one hundred thonsiuid ‘ baiborions, we at once reeogniee his meaning 
os a defignation for foreigner*. 
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meaning that alien oi foreigner does with ub« or that gentile 
did to the Jews Moderns use the term to express either deflm- 
ent oivihzation, or a total absence of it The word nnoivihzed 
18 still onrrent even in civilized countries, in the same sense as 
rustic (agrestis), clownish, or unpolished Of late years, it has 
appeared a good deal in discussion, as bearing on the social and 
moral state of a portion of the Bntish population According- 
ly the terms Celt and Saxon have been bandied in a less gener* 
ouB than emphatic fashion The free use of such party epi- 
thets has been m a great measure defensive , since the great 
Irish agitator, and his pigmy imitators, used these class terms 
in an invidious sense The stone of national reproach was oast 
with a malignant, if not strong, hand , and the reiteration of 
that Irish Shibboleth, has been used as a spell of male- 
volence for rousiug to frenzy masses of an ill educated, ill-fed, 
and ill-governed people Need we be surprised, if, m the re ac- 
tion of feeling the blunt Saxon should have been provoked to 
retort ? He has not always done so juatlv , but without doubt 
there have been times, when he has heartily wished that the 
connexion between the two races had never been formed Na- 
tions are continually apt to forget, that national, like individual, 
injustice and oppression must sooner or later prove a ruinous 
policy In the blindness of selfishness and passion, they lose 
sight of the awful truth, that the inexorable Nemesis keeps a 
strictly accurate account, and that a day will amve when it 
must be settled England has at length been summoned to 
reckon for the wrongs of Ireland , and let us aspirate a wish 
that she may not have to pay to the uttermost farthing It 
required a long period of ill-considered sway, and harsh expe- 
dients, to bring the truth home to the ruling power It is too 
often the province of contemporary history to cast dust into the 
e^es of mankind Time, however, brings the euphrasy , and that, 
which once seemed dim and compheated, or cunningly hidden, 
becomes as palpable as household objects 

It 18 often ielt to be a difficult task, to trace accurately his- 
torical parallels The reason is obvious the enqiurer scarcely 
knows where to look for a beginning History, like Astronomy, 
has scarcely any definite commencement * It becomes there- 
fore a relief to oome back to the present To us it fbrnishes 
a topio sufficiently momentous Ibe Alembic of events seems 

* ‘ Probably became man is so deroly immersed m the stream of change, that the 
faculty would be praoboally useless. No power is ^en to him, by which he can eoguiae 
beginnings Around him on erery side, replete with germinatioff causes, lies the dairik 
uiSuhomablc.* 

Prqfet$or Ghwfow 
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foil of lund smoke What the product may be, who shall say ? 
The spirit of national retribution appears to have drawn the sword 
Baoe looks menacingly at race There is an array, as if for the 
hostile oolhsion of the olden time Tenacious is alike the vita- 
hty of races, and of their hoarded wrongs Has a struggle 
indeed commenced again of race with race, or are we to consi- 
der It rather as the combat of principles, of order with disorder, 
of monarchy and democracy ? Statesmen have foreseen 
some such result Mr Canning foretold it Napoleon had 
prescience of it A man of genius, though of less pene- 
trating intellect than either, perceived the shadow of the 
coming event. There must come, as he deemed, a state 
of social decomposition Many years ago he wrote, that society, 
as then constituted, could not continue to exist 'As instruo 
tion descends to the lower classes, they will discover the secret 
cancer, which has been corroding social order ever since the 
beginning of the world, a complaint which is the cause of all 
the popular discontents and commotions The too great in 
equality of conditions and fortunes has been able to uphold 
society itself, so long as it was tied down, on the one hand by 
Ignorance, on the other, by the factitious organization of the 
city , but no sooner is the inequality generally perceived, than 
a mortal blow is gi\ en to it * 

If we ask what the object of recent agitations and conflicts 
has been — we find it answered by a popular author, who, twenty 
years ago, wrote that — ' the deep strong cry of all civilized 
men — a cry, which, every one now sees, must and will be 
answered, is. Give us a reform of government ^ A good struc- 
ture of legislation, a proper check upon the executive, a wise 
arrangement of the judiciary, is all that is wanting for human 
happiness f Though there is a sting of application, in the 
remark of the writer beanng upon the all, as not comprehend- 
ing spiritual requisitions, yet these are obvious and reasonable 
practicabilities, such as men will strive, and arm, m order to secure 
for themselves, when satisfied that they are sufficiently strong 
for the venture Will the straggle be favourable to the interests 
of civilization ? Eventually, it is to be hoped, — but it will 
scarcely prove so in our day When men take to the sword, it 
shows that every other kind of argument has failed An appeal 
to force must ever be considered as a sign of a halting oiviliza 
tion Were civihzatior all that it ought to be, the sword would 
be the last and most reluctantly appealed to, of all arguments , 


CbateMibntnd*f Sketohti of Eogliih Litemtara 
t Mr Carlylo m the Edinharg^ Renew 
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instead of being, as is too often the ease, the Brst and the most 
wantonly used 

When we behold the rolled, round, and polished pebbles 
on the sea shore, we are apt to forget their onginal state, aiid 
the long oontinned process of attrition by the billows of ^e 
ocean, by which they have been so changed in form We can 
scarcely realize to ourselves the fact, that these polished round 
stones were once rough, jagged, and angular, pieces of rock 
In like manner, on viewing flowery meadows, and fields of 
corn, or tracts of country blooming with groves, gardens, and 
orchards, it requires some philosophical exertion of the faoul* 
ties to trace the history of the landscape Nevertheless, U is 
an instructive and pleasing task to do so, and, step by step, to 
revert to the time, when tradition testified to the meadow being 
a pestiferous marsh, tlie copse a barren hill, the gardens and 
orchards, dreary moors, or sterile wolds A pnmeval forest, 
with Its gigantic timber trees, screens of luxuriant creepers, 
and layers on layers of rotting foliage, the lair of reptiles, and 
the generator of malana — and the same, cleared, and drained 
and dressed, till it teems with village, vineyards, and all 
affluence of fruitful tillage — is an apt illustration of the pro- 
gress from barbarism to civilization It was the work of time to 
produce the results Posterity are apt to lose sight of the 
hardships, and the turmoil, that beset the efforts of their ances- 
tors To fell the trees, to form the log hut, to dig up gnarled 
roots, to enclose the clearing, till it merges in a hamlet, and 
then to trace the populous village, till it assumes the con* 
dition of a prosperous town — form altogether an epitome of 
sturdy struggles and eventful changes, which few pause to 
consider 

What hopes and fears, what sufferings and honest joy, may 
the history of such a landscape comprehend ' There we behold 
on a small scale, as it were, the history of civilization itself , 
iot what IS civilization but culture? Culture has its stages 
and degrees , so has civilization , which, conveniently as justly, 
may be classed under the heads of a simple or rude, a middle 
or competent, a high, and a corrupt or vicious civilization The 
wnters of all countries love to dwell on traditions represent- 
ing a time, when young agriculture was flourishing, and all 
around was peace and plenty It is usually represented also 
as an age of peace, and simphcity of wants and manners In 
the national heroic poem of the Persians, it is said of a great 
Pnnee, 


■■ — every art wu known 
To Jamshid, without equal u the world. 
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We are further told regarding him, 

— Deiertlandi 

Were evltltited ; md whererer itnam 
Or nmleC wandered, and the eoil waa good, 

He fixed the habitation of hia people. 

And there they ploughed and reap^ i fbr in that age 
All laboored ; none Id dothand idleneu 
Were anffered to remain.* 

All pictures, and descnptions of ancient civilization, suppose 
not merely sufficiency, but plenty of food That surely can 
scarcely be deemed a complete state of civilization, where many 
mouths are without food, or any certam expectation of a sub* 
si^tence Neither can that be admitted to be a competent 
civilization, where masses are in a state of barbarous ignorance, 
and on the verge of starvation In what respect then are classes 
so situated in Great Britain, a jot more advanced m oiviliza- 
tioD, than thousands of the poor nauves of India ? 

Imperfect soever as civilization may be, it early becomes 
correcuve of morals When Cecrops led an Egyptian colony 
to Athens, he found that no restraint existed upon the inter 
course of the sexes Every man and woman did what was 
right or pleasing in bis own, or her own mind We have no 
reason to doubt the tradition, that he was the first to establish 
tbe law there, that each man should have his own wife He also 
introduced tbe custom of burying tbe dead, which (had we no 
other source of informauon, than Grecian tradition) would be 
sufficient to indicate the usages of Egypt in regard to those 
points But when are we destined to behold the harmony of 
civilization in all its completenesB ? When to have the privilege 
of witnessing that boasted perfectibility, of which some ardent 
minds deem our fallen race capable ? When are we to realize 
the often foretold optimism in all its happy fruition ? We 
apprehend the answer must be, not till Lapland shall bloom 
like Italy, not till Sumatra shall boast the genial clime of 
Madeira , not till the natives of Andaman shall prefer a kid 
curry and rice, to rations carved from some sacnficed human 
victim , not till the lion shall he down with the lamb, or till 
reason and moral suasion shall rule action every where 

Where then are we to look for perfect civihzatiou, or a beau- 
tiful approach to it ? Might we look for it in a country, 
where the supply of the means of subsistence, and of the decen- 
cies of life, amply meets the demand ? History informs ns of 
no such condition in any country for permanence , for it not 
more surely shews humanity — * m perpetual alternaUona of dea- 

* Atkioioa Shdu MtaUb* 
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potism EAd azuirohy, repose and oonmleion of seasons 

of plenty and scarcity, of prosperity and adversity The 
first care of man everywhere, and at all times, is, to make 
sure of the means of subsistence, if he can For a country 
under a despotism, this of itself affords sufficient occupation 
It 18 only after a competent, or abundant proviBion, for the 
neoesBities of their position, that men begin to look about 
them, and to speculate Supposing these oonditions duly 
fulfilled, where, in this hard age, are we to look for perfect 
civilisation ? Shall we turn to Pans, or Vienna, or Moscow, 
or Florence, or London, or Ispahan, or Pekin, or New York, 
or Nangasaki'— or where ? Every citizen of each capital will 
consider himself and his capital as representatives of true 
civilization Are we to look to the ancients, or to the moderns, 
for a standard of civilization ? 

Learned Hindus claim for their country an extensive knowledge 
of arts and sciences, or, m short, a high civilization, an tenor 
to every other country In a penodical, ably condnoted here, 
years ago, under native agency and dictation, t occurred the 
following passage — ** There is more of humiliation than pnde 
in the reflection, that, when the whole of Europe was semi bar 
barouB, where the most wealthy and powerful could neither 
read nor write, India, at a period so remote, that it is beyond the 
range of credible history, was the seat of knowledge, literature, 
and the cradle of the arts It is firom India that the knowledge 
of several manufactures was first attained Indeed it is gene* 
rally supposed to have been first peopled and civilized , and that 
from Inaia first came the rays of that knowledge, which has 
smoe shed its lustre through the Western world We cannot 

* History of Ten Years,— by Louis Blsne 

t * The Beformer 

t With reference to thu assertion, let us consider that the Jews hare a history, 
which fomisbes vilaable landmarks for universal history The Hindoa have no 
history At the time of the Exodus, the Jews had a knowledge of reading writing, and 
of arts. In the Book of Nombera menbon is made of gold, ailver, braaa (eopperj, tin, 
and lead. This of itself oarnea back the knowledge of ai^ry branches or art ana 
handicraft three tbonaand years The oonatroction of the Tabernacle and ita fiurni 
tore, onder drcamstancea of difflonl^, auffioiently mdioatea the mastery of various crafts. 
On their tttranoe into Canaan, the laraelites fomid a people, whom no one edll pretend to 
have had an Indian origin, a people in a state of advanced, bat vieioaB, oiviUaidkni, 
with towns and oitiea * wall^ up to heaven. To oome fhrther down, we find that, 
about a thousand years before oar ej^ Solomon erected a temple, that may be eollad 
a Polytaohnloon of arts, and the ^oryof Pheuiolan artiatieal skill The Pbenieiaaui 
were a ven oiergetio and adventarona maritime nation— which the Hindoa never were , 
and knowbdga ew always sprmg np lu the track of eommeroe We have seen bow old 
on article of trade tin mast have been The ancient Taralusb, it is aoppoeed, eomprdsnid 
ed all the oountriea beyond the pillars of Herenles— the Biitish Islaainelnded— tetween. 
which and the Pbenfeiana a commercial link existed, in regard to dda very arthte of 
tin. It was thiongh this connection that the metals of Qreat Britain were first dis<. 
tnbnted to more eivilintd parte of the world. Pliny and Arrian have recorded Ibeir 
export to India, where diey were exchanged for preoioos stones and pearls. 
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bat fe^l Bome degree of pnde and gratifloation^ when we refleot 
on this , but how humiliating is the tboaght, that, while our 
pupils have attained the strength of hons, we alas I have be- 
come feeble and impotent as children , and are now glad to 
receive instruction from them, who were formerly taagbt by 
oar fathers , and, in order to attain that knowledge, ore obliged 
to study a language ennohed, and probably derived, from our own 
noble, though now almost obsolete, language ’ National vanity 
IS a very excusable foible, perhaps sometimes it may be a 
respectable quality To constitute it so, however, it must rest 
on broad and strong grounds The Native wnter, in the passage 
cited, has assumed &at when the whole of Europe (not even 
excepting Greece) was semi barbarous, India, at a period so 
remote, that it is beyond the range of credible history, was 
the seat of knowledge, literature, and the arts This may be 
true — we do not stop to question it but, since the wnter has 
admitted the proof of his assertion to be beyond the range 
of credible history, he might perhaps have spared himself his 
feelings of humiliation There are certainly to be found m 
India traces of very old art and civilization , but it remains to 
be yet demonstrated, that they are older than those of Phenician, 
Chaldean, and Egyptian remains Of India, indeed, such 
partial writers, as the one quoted, are apt to speak, as if it were 
all Asia In regard to the Sansoiit again, it was always to the 
people an obsolete, or rather an unattainable, language Since 
Europeans have been stated to derive their learning, science, 
and knowledge, from a language always sealed from the people, 
the only mode, in which the paradox can be explained, is a sup- 
position that a colon} of Brahmins travelled westward * As yet, 

* The anoieat Britons were Oauls of whom a portion were known u fceXfOi, 
or Geltii The name by which the Homans distmgnisbed the mhabitants of Oaol, 
was applied to a very wide extent of country, even as far as Maoedonis and 
the Danube The Oalli were a people of Illyna, known m the tune of Alexander 
the Great. They sent him an Fmbassy, from an apprehension that he would mvade 
their oountiyw—olra&o, Ltb VJIJ 

With referenoe to the civiluabon of the mXtoi and all their off seta, their descent 
has been sapposed to be derived frnm the Pelosgi a people of Fbenician extraction 
The Gaols tnos trace their descent to a root different from the Hmdm The term bnca 
was applied to a portion of their clothing , so that those b^ond the Alps were named 
from H Braesti to distingmsb them from the oisalpme Oanls, who, conform in^ to 
to Homan fashion, were known os oocupying Gallia Togata The word braoa is signi 
fioant of any tesselated or vanegated plaid like apparel The description of Diodoroi 
indicates a oostnme very different from that of the Hindn 

;^tTw(n fup ^tarrois, voarroUmois dif/r^ur^icyoir, «cfu a»a^pun»t as 

SKsmH fipoKos wpooaYopfwvauf 

This desonption is more applicable to a Ifep&lese or Bnnnese oostnme, than to a 
Hiodn In regard to the Dmids, who were the high priests of the Gallio religion, 
let 08 not forget, that their offloe and dignity were etecUve while with the Brahmins, 
these were and are hereditary The Brahmins too were not priests, but theologians 
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the Sansont has rather disappointed axpeotation, since it boa not 
unlocked to the world those literary treasures^ that entbuaiaata 
had looked for The arts that were known of old to the Hindns, 
seem rather to have been meohanioal, than liberal In arohi- 
teotnre they were inferior to the Egyptians and the Phenioians 
Of painting they had but a very rude oonoeption Tbeir 
Bculptare was much better Of the early history of India 
so little 18 known, that it la almost a blank Of the Egyptians 
we know much more At a period of moat remote antiquity, 
they had magnificent cities and temples The Hindus havo 
nothing similar, with the exception of cave temples, which, 
there is good reason to infer, are posterior in date to 
the Christian era There are several points of resemblance 
between the Egyptians and the Hindus but their polity widely 
differed in many respects — and in notlung more remarkably 
than in the disposal of the dead, whom the Egyptians, at great 
cost and trouble, scrupulously preserved, but whomtlie Hindus, 
in a very unscrupulous manner, destroy Finally, if the 
Europeans were the pupils of the Hindus, is it not remarkable 
that we should not find stronger traces of Hindu belief, mora 
hty, law, and custom, in Europe ? 

The more modem ancients, as distinguished from the Fbe 
nicians, the Assyrians, and the Egyptians, acknowledged the 
Greeks to be the most civilized people in the world This claim 
has been generally allowed, as well grounded on their love of 
liberty, and their advancement in literature, science, and the 
arts As regards the last, indeed, they attained such a degree 
of excellence, as has never been equalled So far then Grecian 
civilization merits to be classed high It was however, if 
viewed according to modern impressions, very far from being 
a complete civilization , since no amount of oivihzation can be 
admitted as having reached that point, that includes not the 
true claims of woman Ancient civilization, at the best, was 
contracted and exclusive, as respected either the extent of its 
sphere of action, or the classes to benefit by it It bore very 
inconsequentially on pohtical administration in every depart- 
ment, and was productno of no just, enlightened, and merci- 
ful scheme of rule and regulation The Government, spring- 
ing from ancient civilization, was either the harsh tyranny of 

They bad no more to do with ritnal, (ban a modem Bi^op baa With the oSee of 
Curate Then let ne a^n look to ethuologioal differences. Whoevw teea a Idtia 
eyed, flaxen haired flindn t With oar Pelasgio leaning, we look rather to a PLemoian, 
than to a Hiudn, teaching in Kurope , for the Pelasn were no mean people «ren in 
the time of Homer, and Be allndea to them among me other inhabitanta oi Crete 

Ev d* *ET€OKprjr9s /AcyoXi/ropcr, ip dc Kv6«iwe, 

A»pu€s rc TpixMKtf, CVH rt n«X<icryo< 

OA.T 176 
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theless, in no case, oan oivilusation be desmad stereotyped, in 
regard to social bearings An obstinate adherence to inexpe- 
dient conventionality is a sign of halting, or retrograde, civi- 
lization The civilization of Spain was probably of a higher 
order in the days of Ferdinand and Isabella, than in those of 
Ferdinand Yll or his daughter The Hindus are celebrated 
for their unreasoning adherence to dwtur, or custom, which is 
only another name, for what is recognised in England, as ' the 
wisdom of our ancestors. A slowness to innovate, without 
cogent and conclusive reason, is undoubtedly a sign of true 
wi^om This has proved, constitutionally and morally, con- 
servative of English institutions Occasionally, however, dus- 
tiir, as an obstacle to improvement, is found as rampantly 
obstructive in England, as m Bengal , of which the opposition, 
shown to the cleansing, draining, and ventilating provisions 
of the health of-towns bill, by the city of London, may be 
referred to as an instance 

Up to our own times, the process of civilization, or culture 
of the heart s best dispositions, in unison with advancement m 
intellectual knowledge, has gone on, as it were (using the term 
with all reverence), as one of experiment The end was, has 
been, and is, to try the nations, as to their civilizing and educa- 
ting qualifications An opportunity has been given to each 
and all to be weighed in that balance Many have been found 
wanting, or, contnbuting all they were capable of bestowing, 
have been wiped away, like a sum worked out on a slate, which 
is sponged out to prepare for another Each nation has direct- 
ed its energies towards some particular work, for which its ca- 
pacity sufficed but, heart faith being deficient, it has faded away 
The capabilities of such nations, as true and progressive civilizers, 
having failed in the day of triad — they were cast aside for ever 
This, m little, is the terrible epitome of history , but it is not 
more terrible, than true — as witness the Chaldeans, the Fheni- 
Clans, the Egyptians, and the ancient Synans The remark 
applies equally to the Jews, as a nation, though, as a race, they 
still survive In the reign of Solomon, their civilization and 
prospenty alike culminated 

As far as reading and writing go, it may admit of doubt, 
whether the mass of the British people now are superior to the 
Grecians, or to the natives of India The custom of Ostracism 
alone, required that a man should know how to wnte, unless 
indeed, we suppose, what is not at all improbable, that some 
who knew not themselves how to scratch ^e obnoxious name, 
on the shell or potsherd, got some qualified person to do the 
needful for himself, and a round dozen besides, it may be, for a 
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preaent of onions, leeks, salt, a jar of Hybla Loney, some salt- 
fish, or, better still, the Oopaic eel * A time at length came, 
(which comes to all nations) when the heart religion of the 
Greeks became corrupted or efiete Considering bigotry, at any 
rate, to be an evidence of sincentv, neither in Greece, nor any 
other country, can general dereliction take place without a strug- 
gle with principle, or with that, which too often assumes its an- 
thonty — bigotry Of all those who sat In judgment on Socrates, 
it may well be doubted, whether any had such a deep and well* 
grounded heart faith, on the very points of the inculpation, as 
&e accused In the Roman Empire, tlie naaonal religion and 
moralicy began to decay at the metropolis, or heart It was in 
consequence of this rapidly growing free-thinking, that the 
office of Augur came to be looked upon as a perfect farce 
The incumbents consequently must have had a struggle to 
maintain their gravity during the performance of what they 
deemed a ludicrous mummery, though considered so awful an 
fifiair by their ancestors What has been, may be again ; fur 
we learn from an old and sacred authontv, that there is no- 
thing new under the sun — not even Atheism 

If civihzatron, leaving the firm ground of religious prescrip- 
tion and moral sentiment, degenerate into a system based 
upon a false philosophy and mere external refinement, no 
nation so affected can be otherwise than tossed There will be 
wanting the strong anchor of principle to hold by This is a 
state of things that has roused the indignant comments of some 
of our most gifted minds Burke, Robert Hall, and Carlyle 
have assailed it, each in turn The ' Mechanic Philosophy, 
according to the first, has a direct tendency to tear awav 
rudely — 'all the decent drapery of life, — all the superadded 
ideas furnished from the wardrobe of a moral imagination f 
The reason, to which this philosophy leads, is that which 
banishes the affections It is the fashion of it to 'reduce 
every question to a calculation of expedience J A callous 
indifference to all moral distinctions is an almost inseparable 
effect of the familiar application of this theory § 'Virtue is no 
longer contemplated as the object of any particular sentiment 


* 8ee ' The AohnnUns’ of ArMtophaues. 
e Bnrke e Befleotione on the French ReTolation 
} Works of the Herd. Robert Hall 


% Even in the place where we dwell, have we not had impressiTe exhibltkma of die 
etnbarrasament, dietress and min, brought on hnndreda, by the memorable laxitv of 
principle, and shocking di^honestj, of partieB to whom immeass pablie pconertv wm 
trastsdf Many are stHl faSbring, and will for yeara to come, amen ftnm oouseoMncM 
chat have made Calcutta a bye word and a reproach all over die world. 
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or feeling, but solely with xegard to its eflfeots on society . it Is 
what it prodaoes, not what it is. that is alone oonsidered 
This desecration of virtne, this incessant domination of physi- 
cal over moral ideas, of ideas of expedience over those of nght, 
having already dethroned religion, and displaced virtue from 
her ancient basis, will, if it is suffered to proceed, ere long 
shake the foundation of states, and endanger the existence of 
the civilized world * As this forcible writer anticipated, this 
domination of ideas, has become popular, and has in a measure 
descended &om speculation into common life, where it ever and 
anon startles us, as chartism, socialism, or communism * It 
IS no longer the moral, religious, spiritual condition of the 
people that is our concern, but their physical, practical, economi- 
cal condition Men are to be gmded only by their self m 
terests t ^he same writer shows how, even rehgion itself, 
works as a mere machine A still more recent wnter observes — 
' The charaotenstioa of the age which bear most immediately 
on the condition and prospects of Ohristianity, may be con- 
veniently classed, as including scepticism, matenalism, and con- 
tempt of the past, together with strong reactions, which those 
tendencies have severally called forth % Nor is this state of 
things new The same oscillation between authonty and in- 
novation, prescription and neology, scepticism and religion, 
distingmshed the latter days of ancient states Is the civiliza 
tion of our own days so strongly based, as to run no risk of 
further deterioration ? Does it not fade in some places like a 
Daguerreotype picture ? As in a great city, and especially the 
oity in which we dwell, we behold desolate spots, and putn* 
fymg ponds, a deserted tenement in rums, the claims of which 
are in Chancery, and, here and there, pet conservancy nurseries 
of nuasma, so, in the midst of general civilization, may be 
observable that tendency to barbarism, which besets it as surely, 
as the law of rapid corruption treads on the heels of all life 
The steel mirror will rust, if not watchfully kept clean 
Though there will be great difference of opinion regarding 
the national standards of civilization, we suppose it will scarce- 
ly be denied, that the presence of a court, and the influence of 
an anstooraoy. and a substantial and enlightened middle class, 
tend greatly to form such a standard In such a frame of so- 
ciety. the female influence will have the most genial field to 
work in, as a most powerful element, in producing and en- 
suring that constant self controol and unaffected urbanity, which 

* Herd* BobertHtlL 

t Hr Qarljtetnthe "Edinlnizgb Beview” 

X * The Age end Chiistianity,* by Dr Veogliaa 
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are aaeh obarming features of good otvihxatiOD Aif extraot 
ftom the work of a reoent traveller is suggestive on this heed 
It alludes to Washiogton, the capital of the United States^ and 
the seat of government It appears to be a mere fourth rate 
town of little commercial importance, which, during the recess, 
is abandoned to the boarding-house keepers, and a few duU 
officials The contrast, afforded by this state of things and the 
bustle attendant on the return of the legislature, is marked 
The senators, for the most part, however, leave their families 
at home, and live bachelor fashion, while at Washington The 
listless streets and boarding-houses now assume their wonted 
bveliness, and it becomes obvious that the absence of the ladies 
operates prejudicially on manners, for the majority give themsdves 
up to jollity and gambling, and the delights of sherry cobblers 
and mint juleps * On most persons who come in contact with 
this state of things, its effect is speedily discernible In some 
It tarnishes the lustre of precontracted refinements , in others 
It aggravates the rougher and more repulsive features of their 
character Many sink to the oondition of moral bears, de« 
meaning themselves, as if they had never known a social re- 
straint, and as if the more graceful conventionalities of civiliza- 
tion were especially alien to then nature In their mutual 
intercourse, but littJe courtesy of manner, or suavity of disposi- 
tion, IS di^layed They are manly, without being gentle- 
manly'* Is not this descnptioD applicable to some scenes of 
Mofiissil and cantonment life in India ^ Extreme selfishness 
IS very current with high civilization, or rather that phase 
of mere external refinement, which passes for such with many 
This becomes sufficiently perceptible in the course of travel, 
or at any place of public entertainment Another traveller 
has a remark on those who consider themselves the most civi- 
bzed of all people , suggested by the company in a French 
steam boat * I cannot bke the middle classes of the French 
nation, particularly in travelling, and in rough weather, they 
have little idea of cleanliness, never shaving and dressing, and 
often exhibit all that is disgusting in the epicure, added to the 
German unmannerly mode of eating t 
A certain amount of knowledge, and of intimacy with the 
living representatives and expositors of knowledge and science, 
may be consistent with imperfect civilization We learn from a 
very able historical work of our own tunes, m regard to the 


* *Tha Wectem Woild, by Alezander Mukiy, , Ito, 
t Sir Chu Fellowes Trtv^ in Atut Minor 
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Grand Duke Constantine, vrbo stepped aside, or was forced aside, 
to make way for the present Emperor of Russia, as follows » 

* 3 be Grand Duke was one of those inexplioable beings, who, baffling 
observation, duappomt alike tbeir fnends and tbeir foes His figure 
was athletic, and admirably symmetnoal, hia face hideous, and yet 
gleams of good nature shot from his eves, deep set beneath tbeir boahy 
and sandy brows, and tempered the savage expression of bu oountenanoe 
Fierce by oapnce, sensitive by fits he had astonished men by renouncing 
the throne of the Czars to wed a youog Pole whom he loved, and to whose 
lofiuence he assiduously submitted witli the docility of a child, and the 
respectfulness of a knight Versed in science and literature, he had nothing 
but contempt to bestow on tbeir professors, he availed himself of hm 
own acquirements to deride them , and ho spoke of the genius of the west, 
the treasnrea of which he seemed to possess sometimes with the fii^ancy 
of a grandee sometimes with tiie brutal disdain of a barbarian He de 
lighi^ in military exoicises, in the manoeuvres of camps, and in eorpi de 
garde scenes and, though he sometimes gave way to passion, so far as to 
strike officers and even to spit in tbeir faces, he loved the Polish army, and 
was proud of it, having himself drilled and disciplined it « 

This portrait, from tlio band of a man of undoubted geniua, 
and (notwithstanding some startling circnmatances, we believe,) 
of a man of sincere conviotions and honest intentioDS — has 
vrateemhlance, and, now that the subject of it is no longer 
sensible to praise or censure, stnkes us as a faithful one, not 
merely individually, but nationally, cons dered Even as res 
pects all Russia, this portrait will suit classes At any rate, it is 
of the East, — Eastern, and reminds us strongly of many, who have 
figured in Indian bistorv from Muhammed of Qhiizni downwards 

Time was, when institutions moved harmoniously round a 
principle of some kind, strong as adamant, of moral power, or 
spiritual responsibility We have succinctly shewn what the 
conclusions of some original minds are, in regard to the selfish- 
ness of the age They deem it a religion • Such it would 
seem to be, by the apparent i)rofound belief in the power of its 
energies, not merely to get over all difficulties without scruple, 
but to varnish over beautifully all flaws, that may become appa- 
rent lu justif) mg the means b\ the end Whatever relates to self, 
IS, as It were, of sacred consequence what to the general, of 
none at all A regard to our own general happiness, as the author 
of ‘ The Analogy has demonstrated, is not a vice m itself, 
hut the contrary * The weakness of the social affections, and 
the strength of the private desires, properly constitute selfish- 
ness This feeling certainly loses nothing of its mtensity by 
truvclliDg eastward , but, be that as it may, an over confiding 

* * The Uiatory of Ten Tem/ by Lome BUno 
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epint or a readiness to believe the seniiment expressed, is not 
tbe foible of our age Men now-a days, in general intercourse, 
do not err by overflowing trustfulness — save in Union Bank 
and other bubbles ! This should not astonish us in India, where 
tbe government, by multiplying checks on checks, sufficieatlT 
shows that it trusts its servants no farther than they are watched 
High and low are in the position of being suspected of a 
continued desire to avail themselves of clipping oppor 
tumties — and no wonder * Let us not be surpnsed then, at a 
general doubt of every man s honesty — if we find the mistrust 
running like a black thread, through sundry regulations of 
the state, till it becomes obstructive of real business The 
Hermit of Hydal Mount sayeth most truly that * the world 
18 too much with us Late and early it is the same, ever getting 
and expending , we lay waste our powers, till in his yearning 
for simplicity and heart faith, we echo tne Poets invocation — 

Great God I Td rather he 

A Pagan anckled in a creed oat irom, 

8o might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that might make me less forlorn. 

Have Bight of Proteus rising fhim the sea. 

Or hear old Tnton blow his wreathed horn * 

To mollify human feelings and tendencies, which are so apt 
to harden with a high civilization, an appeal to reason alone 
will not be sufBcient It is not a new system the world requires, 
but a simple and honest practical recognition of one long known, 
and spoken of, and more spoken of and written about, than 
acted upon What is needed, is an earnest and comprehensive 
CO operation of motives and professions, promises and perform- 
ances, sentiments and deeds^in short, the fulfilment of that 
Christianity * which under any theory of it, m the believing 
or unbelieving mind, must ever be regarded as the crowning 
glory, or rather the life and soul of our whole modern culture *t 
The character of a people be it great or petty, beautiful or 
repulsive, is the growth of ages of varying duration The 
distinguishing qualities will have grown in accordance with 
the gratification, or contended for gratification, of the par- 
ties concerned The character, or, in other words, the civiliza* 
tion of India, has strong claims upon our consideration — 
especially in reference to the views of those who deem that 
It has undergone deterioration from a high and palmy state 
As in individual, so in national genius, the powers must have 
an internal source Much originality is recognisable in the 


* Wordsworth 
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Juatory of the Hindu mind, although the direotoni of tta more* 
menCa hare not always shown themaalres averse, from urg< 
log originality beyond its indigenous legitimate oonsequenoes 
They have rather shown themselves to be very ready to claim 
foreign ideas as their own, in directions where their pretensions 
have proved more speoious than solid Brahman flexibility has 
thus exhibited a promptness, on occasion, to appropriate, or to 
reject, as might under peou W circumstances seem moat expe- 
dient The forms, in which the Hindu mind has manifested 
its powers, never Melees, appear to be for the most part de- 
rived from Its own resources They are like nothing else, 

unless indeed we admit a resemblance to Egyptian types The 
Hindu mind, therefore, has that character of genius, which we 
acknowledge in self-derived resources Whatever has been felt 
bjT the individual in sympathy with others, will, by a natural pro* 
cess, at length become interwoven with the national mind In 
this way, the most extraordinary, and even monstrous, concep- 
tions of the preternatural, or supernatural, may become intim- 
ately associated with the national ideas We And in some 
oountnes the love of nature, and the associations of place be- 
come a portion of the national sentiment Ho we recognise 
this as a charaotenstio of the national mind m India ? Ho we 
And it, irrespective of mere animal habitude ? A cat likes a 
particular house A Bengali, or Irish Cottier, loves his 
squalid holding, on which he baa been used to squat Ho we 
find the sentiment of patnotism existing in either case ? Are 
the Hindus and the Mahommedans sentient of, and warmly 
alive to, the beauties of general nature, and the surpassing love- 
liness of form and colour, investing the various departments of 
nature s empire ? If the mind has lived in the full and proper 
freedom of its own powers, and has innate intelligence, feeling, 
and vigour, for guidance, it will manifest its strength in forms 
of loieliness and majesty In a system like the Brahmimcal, 
are we justified in looking for a field favourable to such high 
development ? 

The latest Historian of India was struck with the contrast, m 
regard to the nature of the gods, between those of India and 
Greece * The Hindu gods, though imbued with human pas- 
sions, have always something monstrous m their appearance, 
and wild and oapnoious as their conduct * The Greek gods, 
on the other hand, were formed like men, with greatly increased 
powers and faculties^* and acted as men would do, if so cir- 
oumstanoed, but with the dignity and energy suited to their 
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Clear approach to perfection ** We haye it, on Uie anthontj and 
expenence of the eame fine hietonan-^that the indirect infin- 
enoe, on its votanes, of the Hindu religion, is^* to debase and 
debilitate the mind 

What then are the Indian standards of the great, the good, 
and the beauuful ? In the religion of the Greeks there iras 
nurtured the beau ideal of the beautiful and the great, but, in 
a more stinted measure, that of the good The Hindus, in 
several respects, remind one of the Greeks, but it is much after 
the fashion, that the wrong side of the tapestry resembles the 
nght The Greek pnests never formed one organized body, nor 
vrere incorporated into any kind of hierarchy This was the 
ease also with the Hindus The Brahmins are to be considered 
as an aristocracy — not as a priesthood They were the custodiers 
of all learning, but not ritual officials The Hindus had no 
ooUeges of pnests, no cardinals, no popes Considered there* 
fore as a body — the officiating pnests had no power They 
were maintained by voluntaryism They were, and are, indeed, 
considered rather as a degraded body 

As m the Homeric poems no mention is made of hero-wor- 
ship, neither do we find a trace of it in the Vedantic wnungs 
Since their age, we have the Puranic legends, fraught with hero- 
worship Every where, the tomb has been shown to have a 
tendency to become an altar This is sufficiently observable m 
India — and is not confined to the Hindus It was, if any thing, 
still more prominent in Greece In the mythology of the 
Hindus, the beau ideal of the great is always extravagant or 
absurd , that of the good very doubtful, and hinging too much 
on ntual austerity, or senseless abstraction from the world, 
while of the beautiful there are but few traces Their concep- 
tions of the great and the beautiful being thus defective, their 
works of art have never come up to a standard, that could be 
acknowledged as universal As any power overthrown, not by 
accident, but by time, by a change gradually efieoted m ideas, 
can never be re-established, we need look no more for the 
revival of Indian art, than of Egyptian or Assyrian art. Art 
m India has only the life in death, of rapid decline verging 
on extinction The Hindu imagination is not creative m our 
day Whether it possess any regenerative vitality, remains to 
be seen 

Sohlegel has observed of modern literature, that it has yielded 

• It !■ told of Ifn. SlddcHu, diat, i^eo atandiog beforo the Apollo Bdfodart, whil e 
in the of LooTre, ihe exelaimedp ** How greet mutt be m Being, who nettiit 

the gemne, which produced laeh e form u thie Bach en esolemiUoii ie not Ukeiy 
to be ezMted by toe view of e Hindn tUtne 
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to the feminine influence, or prejudice That" of antiquity 
was open to an entirely different reproach It is scarcely to be 
doubted that vomen were spectators of the Grecian acted 
drama If so, they must have often heard allusions, which, to 
modem ideas, would be distressing and startling Ciroum- 
stanoed as they were, in all probability their feelings of deliAcy 
were not very sensitive Even in their religious festivals, the 
eyes of the women must have been exposed to many 
Bights of great indecency * The Dyomsiao festivals, borrow* 
ed originally from the East, were no more favourable to 
national morality, than the Holi saturnalia of the Hindus 
Even tragedy itself, at first, was only a chorus m honour of 
Bacchus Persons dressed as Satyrs were the performers Gan 
this have any connection with the Bam-hla of India, and Hun- 
num&n s army of monkeys, which, at the annual festival, form 
such a prominent part of the dramatic pageant ? As with the 
Egyptians and Greeks, there are also invocations and pftjas 
of the Hindus, which indicate either the simplicity, or the de- 
pravity, of the votaries Much of this may be owing to a desire 
to realize the symbolical, or what was deemed sacred, as much 
as possible , no less than to their being like the Greeks, a see- 
ing, rather than a reading, people Let philosophical wnters, 
however, speculate as they may, the pballic worship must have a 
direct, and a continual, tendency to corrupt the imagination and 
the heart It is impossible to look at the sculptures on some 
temples, and pictures in distemper on walls, in India , and to 
hear and see, what may be heard and seen, at Indian festivals, 
bearing in mind also what has been recorded of Sakti , and not 
to feel, that the phallic element in the Hindu system has been 
productive of much moral deterioration f Where there is gross 
ness of taste, it will necessarily affect the social leaven m a 
variety of ways Let this continue from generation to genera- 
tion for ages, and where is there room for surprise, at the great 
falling away, which the natives themselves acknowledge as the 
characterisUo of the Eali Yug ? This will m a great measure 
account for the absence of that innate delicacy among the 
natives of India, that is recognisable jin a variety of ways 
among the people of the European nations, especially the Eng- 
lish There are a Uioiisand little traits of modesty in bearing 

•AW Solilegel i 0th LeoL 

4 The greex feature of the rehgioii Uoght by the Tantras, is the worafaip of 
8akti-~I)iTine power perwoLfied aa a fn&al^ and individn^ieed not only in the 
goddeeate of mythology, bat in every woman , to whom, therefore, in her own per 
•on, rellgiona worehip may be, and ia oeeavlonally addreaaed The chief ol^eota of 
adondon, however, are the manifold forma of die bride of Siva , Parvatl, UmA, DArga, 
kali, Ac ttn-^TwoLectwre»,by B B Wition, M A * ^ 
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and allasion^ the want of which 10 anoh an ob^ioua deleot of 
Indian civilisation The Zenaaa, or the Hnrem^^ 10 one of the 
oanaes of this absence of rare delicacy In oountnes, where 
women are not shut up, there is a general standard of what w 
considered propriety in the presence of the sez In the Cast, 
thefe can scarcely be a general standard Cvery Zenana, or 
Harem, laita own standard The existence of the Harem guard 
shows how low IS the estimate of female honour The necessity 
for such an animal, as an eunuch, is of itself the emphatic mark 
of immense social corruption Nor is the indelicacy, springing 
out ot such a system, oonhned to the intercourse oi the sexes. 
It affects the whole mass It is accordingly no uncommon thing 
to hear natives of India, with the most unblushing effrontery, 
ask favours of people, upon whom they have little or no claim, 
with the most unwearied tenacity The Harem svstem, too, habi- 
tually fosters a turn for concealment and evasion. It comprises a 
moiety of man a life and economy, to which no allusion even must 
be made in conversation This naturally begets disingenuous- 
ness and reserve, that extend to other things, tinging the 
national mind Wherever woman is shut up, manly feeling 
will be in abeyance, and civilizaliun very incomplete 

In every country, where it has taken root, the institution of 
slavery also has tended to give a coarseness to the feelings 
and manners Independent of other inf uences, the very fact of 
a man being entitled to consider humau beiiigs, as mere goods 
and chattels, to be used as he may please, infers a mental and 
social position, altogether at variance with just notions of 
civilization The uuited infirence of the phaJlio and servile 
element, m national polity, has proved alike prejudicial to the 
holiness of truth, aud oi modesty Amonsr the nattves of anti- 
quity, slavery had a domestic and a municipal phase The lat- 

Tbe tame lutli andjorur Btatpfl of left hand Saliti faith,--* It it to tliia that tha 
blood; aaoriticea oBered to kali muit be luiputetl, aud all the barbantiea and mda- 
oenoies, perpetrated at the Ddrga puja, the auiiual worship of Durga and the Chnr- 
moli poja, (UMk awmging fealivid,) are to be aaenbed Then are odm atrooiuea whi^ 
do not mort the nabltn eye Thie u uot an unfounded eoooaatiou, not a etmtroTtralal 
caloniDj We liave the books, &o. Of course no respeotable Hiudn will admu Aat ht 
is a Vamaohan, afuliower of the left baud ritual, or uist he is a member of « toeioij, 
in which meat is eaten, and wme is drank, aud abominations not to be named pimetiaad/ 
la regard to the Hindu religion in general — the same distiugoish^ writer stalea Of 
faith, that it is ail auffluient, wboUy independent of conduct, to ensore sairatioD * Ka 
tire i^ueudence upon JCrishna, or an; other favourite deity, uot only ubviatea dm noot 
sity of virtoe, bat it sauotihea vice. Cundoot ia wholly immaterial It mattara not 
how atrooloas a auiner a man may be, if he paints his face, hla breast, bit anas, with 
certain seotarial marks , or which is better, if he brand hit skin pennanently with 
them with a hot iron atamp ; if he is oonstsnUy chauntiDg bymns in honor of Tishab 
or, what is aenlly effleadoas, if ha apand hoars in the shnpls rsitirauon of hte 
or names • if be die with the word Kill or Bama, or Krislma, on hit lipa, and the 
{bought of him m his mind be may bare lived a monster of iaiqoiiy--hs is eortata 
of heaven * 
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ter enabled corporations, to turn the captives, taken in battle, to 
public account The natives of India, like the Greeks, also dts- 
tingaisbed between indigenous slaves, and those brought from 
other countries It is evident, that many of the disadvantages, 
under which native society labours, arise from the nulli^ of 
female influence for good It is only in a country where the 
female influence is weak, and civilization incomplete, that poly- 
gamy would be tolerated 

All nations are under the domination, more or less, of what 
may be called the life idea, and the death idea The first of 
these embraces all that regards life and its enjoyments, the 
last look to the close of all earthly enjoyment, and the com 
mencement of a new existence, hinging on tbe responsibilities 
of the former In some countries, the restiaming power of 
the one is more constant and effective than in others The 
proper balancing of both embraces a large amount of civiliza- 
tion, or has a most important bearing on all civilization Where 
thebulk of the people is Hindu, we find religion munifesting itself 
chiefly by ntes and forms, in unison with a competent civiliza- 
tion This indeed, there can be little doubt, they had some 
ages before its benign influences extended to parts of Europe 
The absorption dogma of Hinduism appears to have had a 
manifestly injunous effect, in regard to the hopes and fears, 
and, as reflected from them, on the civilization of the people 
‘ It IS needless ta add, observes a writer, whose authority is 
entitled to the highest respect — * tliat the opinion concerning 
the nature of tbe soul, as making a part of a celestial substance, 
to which after the dissolution of the body it was to be restored, 
js entirely destructive of a belief of futuie rewards and punish- 
ments, because it removes all idea of individuality * This 
belief, entenng as an element into the national mind for ages, 
has obviously been influential in lessening the stimulation to 
life energies, and producing an mdiflerenoe, bordering on apathy, 
as to the issues of death Tbe Brahmin doctrine of contem- 
plation 18 either its source, or its fruit This contemplation, as 
a regenerative principle (tbe very essence of all the intellectual 
dreams of Plotinus), or speculative separation from all material 
interests, was an impossible process — a mere will of the vnsp 
According to this transcendental doctrine, man is capable, by 
meditation, of altogether separating his material from the im- 
material part — a process that m this life would be useless, even 
if It were possible The inculcation of it, as a duty, or a mer 
It, 18, however, worse than useless, tending as it directly does, 

* "BeecnrdM of the CrMUoa," by the B. B John Bird Smnner, P t> 
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to draw aw^ active and capable men, into a atate of drowsy 
idleness How different from the contemplation refemd to 
by Plntarch,* as that which should not only merely be pasaive, 
but that which had a tendency to nourish the soul> and lead to 
action! 

Nations, like individuals, inhent a debt, that derivatively, or 
personally, has been contracted The whole scheme of the Me- 
tempsyohosis rests on the belief of an entail of offence, that 
man is bound, or embarrassed by, as surely, though not as 
patently to all comprehension, as by process of human legis- 
lation Hard to understand as may seem the doctnne of origi- 
nal, or entailed, transgression, yet do we find it shadowed out 
even in various forms of factitious religion — so to distinguish 
all belief, that is at vanance with re\6aled truth Do we 
not daily perceive, how the infant, in the womb even, is, 
as It were, bound by obligations of man s law, ready to limit 
his movements, and hamper his free will, on his entrance 
into our world ^ To foreclose the divine mortgage mav, 
after all, be an easier process than to get absolved from the 
bonds of human law We know from history, that nations 
even, to say nothing of individuals, mav become the retribu- 
tive victims of crimes, or follies, m which they had no direct, 
or personal, participation 

Among all nations, the commencement of literature is mostly 
a series of myths, arising out of the religious idea, which is 
natural to all men It is always connected with a very crude 
civilization Homer, on the whole, describes a rude age 
The manners of it strike us as eminently seldsh and coarse. 
Above all other qualifications, personal strength and ferocious 
courage were deemed virtue The quarrel between Agamemnon 
and Achilles could only have occurred in a half barbarous age t 
The same may be said of the whole * causa teternma of the Trcgaa 
war The fair Helen would have been neither fought for, nor 
received back, by her husband, in a civilized age In this respect 
he is more complaisant, or (shall we say in other words ?) less 
civilized than the Hero of the Ramayana — of wbich Havana is 
the Pans, but not so fortunate with the lady, as the Trojan 

* Life of Perioles. 

t The olmuey attempt at reooociUation la of a pieoe Both natnrally mrw eot of 
a state of thin^ in wbioh woman might be disposed of, like a or a bale of 

goods. * The kmg of men not only engages to return Briseis insured from all taint, 
as far as his royal osth conld demonstrate, but offers bhn Ae oboloa of his tbiea 
daughters, Chiysstfaerois, Laodioe, or Ipfaisuassa , snd<-by way of antwinatins etnw 
otgeotioa-^withont dowry »' a 7 
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Upon Uie fall of Ra^ana^ Sita was raooTered — ' but betoe Wng 
re admitted to her buabaud 9 embraces) she was compelled to 
^j&dtoate her punty, by undergoing the ordeal of fire Having 
passed cohort through the blazing pile, and been further jusU* 
fied by the oral testimony of Brahma and other gods, as well 
as the sprrtt of Dasaratha, her father indaw, she was once more 
united to Rama * To counterbalance this, however, it must 
not be forgotten, that Rama, most nn gallantly, had previously 
requited the tender sentiments with which he had inspired 
her by outung off the nose and ears of Snrparakba, the sister 
of Havana 

MMhs by degrees deepen their channels, and merge into an- 
nals, forming ihe germ of speculation and philosophy The first 

E oems among the Greeks were long supposed to be the Orphic 
ymns, or similar compositions It Las, however, been shewn, 
on cogent grounds, that these emanated, for the most part, from 
the poets of the Alexandrian age, and subaequenil^f to the Cbrisuan 
era t It would be interesting to trape the scanty sources, lu m>tk 
and fable, of that stream, which ere long became a majesuo 
river, that at length bears the vo\ager into the majestic sea of 
Greek literature, with its wonderful and soul agitaung Drama 
The Romans again — for ages — were unacquainted with dramatic 
representation, and their earliest attempts at poetry were la 
honour of the gods, to which succeeded the rude Saturnine 
verses It was not till after the destruction of Carthage, that 
we have the real commencement of their literature, and the 
approach to refinement, which follows the tracks even of rude 
poetry, as the buds, the furiow of the plough The language, 
until tlien, was unfixed, and rude Poetry everywhere precedes 
history It was not till about three centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, that we have any thing we can admit to be Roman 
history As preiious to Hesiod and Homer, we have little au- 
thentic Grecian literature , so in India, previous to the Vedas 
and the Code of Menu, we have nothing In iirocess of time, 
however, the Hindu mind produced a noble body of poetry, 
and dramatic excellence, as the Muhabharat and The Theatre 
of the Hindus, sufficiently testify 

True civilization has three departments, * what was, what is, 
and what ought to be X Barbarism concerns itself very little 
with history, or ' what bas been We are, according to the 
authority quoted, to look to the physical sciences, for answer 

* Wiltou ■ Uiudn Theatre —Preface to Uttam Bama Clierita 
1 Qroie a Uiatorjr of Oreeee, vol 1 
\ Sir James MachitoiA), Ip the PilhibiiTsh Bevieir 
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to the question. What is ? The moral senses teach us. What ought 
to be, aiming at ascertaiuing the rules, which ought to govern 
voluntary actions, and habitual dispoaiuons of mind Though 
true oivilisatjon claims to be that, lu which religion affects not 
form only, but principle, and is conservative, no leas of man s, 
than of woman a, civil rights , >et are there several observances 
which indicate its degree, as the custom of marriage, of meals, 
the nature and measure of punishment, and the disposal of the 
dead Early civilization will of course be iraperfeot, according 
to the notions of posterity, in conventional refinement 

In regard to marriage, that feature of the social compact, 
which perhaps points to a lower civilization, than the Hindus 
are willing to admit, and which at any rate is a theme of 
reproach, is their joining mere children in an indissoluble 
covenant The Vedas did not sanciion this. 

* Id fact, it was impossible for a man to marry before maturity, as nine 
years are specified as the shortest term of studentship, until the expiratiou 
of which he was not allowed to marry He did not enter his studentship 
tall be was seven cr eight and therefore, at the earliest, he could not have 
been married before he was seventeen an early age enough in our estima* 
tion but absolute manhood, as compared with the age of nine, or ten at 
which Hindu boys are, according to the present pi'actioe husbands There 
18 no doubt that many other muovations for the worse have been made 
in die mamage ntual and usages of the Hindus —and the whole sy^m, 
the premature a^ at which the parties are married, the practice of poly 
gamy, and the circumstances under which the alliance is commonly con 
traoted involving the utter degradation of the female sex, is equally fatal 
to the development of the moral viitues, and intellectual energies of 
man and is utterly destniotive both of public advancement and domestic 
felicity ♦ 

To say that this custom has proved unfavourable, alike to mo- 
rality and civilization, la onlv to reiterate a truism It is, never- 
theless, but just to admit for the civilization of the code of 
Menu, that it views marriage as a stringent and indissoluble 
compact, and has made conjugal fidelity equally obligatory on 
the husband, as the wife What has been called ‘ the spirit 
of family, exists in greater strength, we have every reason to 
believe, among the Hindus, than the Muhammedans It will 
ever be strongest, where monogamy is the rule, — and has been 
appropriately called, by a man of genius and celebrity, * the 
second soul of humanity f 

The economy of the table, as far as concerns the natives of 
India, constitutes mere eating, seeing that a table, with all Us 
geoiul social reunion, is not Nothing need be said m regard 
to heroic meals in any country , for, pleasant as it may be to 


• Two LeotorM, &c , by H. H WOson, M A 
t A. De Lsmiutuie—' Pilgrim tg«,' &o 
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read of heroes, yet would nothiog be so startliog to out de 
generate ideas, as the realuatiou of a hero, either preparing 
(they were generally their own oooks), or disousemg, hie pro* 
Taut It Gould soarcely have been pleasant to a Greek — say one 
of ^e ten thousand even — to be invited to a Persian feast of a 
roasted horse, ass, or camel, served up whole, as, we have it from 
Herodotus, was their fashion on birth-days, and such like grand 
occasions Even a Grecian bill of fere, in the days of Aristo- 
phanes, does not seem to have been very inviting When the 
little Boeotian informs bis master Dikaiopolis that he brings 
ducks, geese, and bares, foxes, moles, weasels, hedge-hogs, and 
other things,* it is to be hoped, that some of the articles 
were intended for some other purpose than table consumption 
There is, m fact, no aooounting for tastes f In the earlier 
ages, the Bomana fed on fruits, and such like simple fare, 
and their dnnk was water In this they resembled the Greeks, 
who, so far, were oriental in their tastes, but were more 
sociably inclined than the Hindus At least the family ate 
together, and their meals were served m dishes laid on tables 
This, however, was a strictly domestic arrangement, as when 
there was, what in modern vulgar phraseology we term (and 
we know not a more pithy term), a regular ‘ blow out, the ladies 
did not appear J With the table economy of the Greeks was 
fostered a branch of art — all the plates and vessels being models 
of elegance, as well as of utility The more barren, or morose, 
feeling of the Hindu has produced nothing better than the 
common earthen pot, and the brass lota, and towa, or salver 
Eating With the hand of itself, laying aside its being done 
unsociably, is not consistent with any elevated notions of refine- 
ment Indeed it may be considered a sure sign of the reverse 
The European nations, and their descendants elsewhere, have 

* BOIOTOZ ml fUOf X<***‘*^» Xoyoap, iIXaoirrKiK, 
omXofnv, cileXot;p«r, 9rv«rv3ar, 

hertbat tyvbjwtt Kunnutag 

f Id Sootliuid, alieep s head la a highly rehthed diab In Belgian), it ia never Used 
but as a medicine for dogs The En^hshman does not fanoy a frog Hie French 
man reliBhea iL The Chinese are unique m their ouUuary use of puppy dogs. 

X Even as late as the time of Comeline Nepoe, a paeaage bearing on the anbjeet 
auggesta more than it expresaea It refers to Greek manners, as compared (o Roman 
* Contra ea, pleraqne nostril monbos sunt decora, quae spud illoa turpia putantnr 
Qnem enim Bomanorom pndet nxorem docere m conviTinm ? ant eq)as materfamiliaa 
non prtmum locum tenet adiaro, atqne in oelebntate venatnr ? qood molto fit aliter in 
Or«^, nam neqoe in oonviviom adhibetnr nisi propinquomm, neque sedet, nial 
in interiore parte adlom, quae gynieoonitis appellator, quo nemo acoedit, nial pro 
pmoua cogmaione eoidnnetua. The Boman mods infera European hearunesa, and 
confidence In woman, me Grecian amacks ntronglr of Oriental jcalouay The Boiaani 
were thus more eiTfilaed in that matter 
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dropped this very unoouth mode of feeding, for ages , bat the 
Nauves of India still adhere to it with Oriental tenacity Hos- 
pitality was one of the five saoraments of old Hinduism, and 
Its rules contain precepts of pohteness and self denial, * whiolk 
would be very pleasing if they were not so much restricted to 
Brahmins entertaining men of their own class t 

The Hindus have for ages had the reputation of being a 
merciful people In this respect they contrast favourably even 
With European nations, at least as respects times past Their 
punishments accordingly were not of the relentless and cruel 
nature, of countries deeming themselves perhaps more advanced 
iQ civilization — and such as, till a very recent period, dis 
graced the British Code Tbeir mode of disposing of the 
dead, on the other hand, is wholly at variance with occidental 
ideas of the natural and the seemly Perhaps there can be no- 
where a more sad exhibition than a Hindu funeral, especially tf 
the parties concerned be poor It is not an uncommon thing 
in Bengal, to see a dead body, slung like a bundle to a bam- 
boo, borne on the shoulders of two of the relations, who thus 
trot with It perhaps for miles, in a hot day towards the river side, 
or any nullah, that for the nonce represents the Ganges The 
whole thing looks very irreverent, and humiliating to human 
nature but the poor fellows cannot help it They have a 
painiul duty to perform, and they get through it as Well 
as they can, at the cost of a great deal of personal dis- 


• Even this faet, however, requires qas]ityin(;r It im neeesurj eontinnellj, in eon- 
•ideriog Eastern civdjsatiot), to revert to our own The difference between Euro 
peans snd Asiatiei la that the former, mtting a bint even how to advance, go on 
ahead — while those, wh are coneidei^ bj their own sages to bare been our teaebeta, 
take auee to improve a bint. hiiglauiT, under the Plautamnets, waa, politiomllr and 
8ooiall3r eoustdered worse off than India m general 'While the state of vUlenage 
continued, the progress of civilization in the West waa almost stationury We Med 
not trace the blowe, bj wbich Viileuage was knocked on the bead by Wat Tyler, bid 
Jack Oade Worthless as might be the demegognes who led the movement vet 
had their oatbnrsts most important results. Villen age ceased to be a dinect engine 
of force — and workmen became invested with a degree of eelf respect and social im 
TOrtance previously nnknown. Under the Plantagenetf, the rooms in which even 
Baronial company were entertained, were daily covered during winter, with straw 
and bay, and u Bummer with rusbee and boughs on which the gentry sat, and 
ate of the dishes with tbeir hands as they best might At this time too, when 
knives and forks, and even spoons, were not, the houses were abundantly for- 
nished with gold and silver vessels, and costly meats and wines Indeed, it may 
be said, that much of Orientalism clung to Western mauuers, far down into 
our times. In the middle of the flfteeuih oeutury, women were ttuder more 
restriction than afterwards, and TOuersUy went veiled. There was even a sumptuaiy 
law that * no veil of silk bat only of yam made within the realm, is to be worn by 
their wives and daughters. — (Aot 87 Ed 111 ) Carters ploudimen cowherds, 
(the English Sudras in short,) were restricted to blanket cloth, aud with tbeir gnsly 
Marded faces, must altogether have borne a strong resemblance to the Ohilaies of 
Kabul, or the Belooohes of Scinde. In regard to eating wiUi the hand, it is but just 
to remark that the traveller in Central Amenoa, to tbis hour, wQl often have to join 
n a meal where there u neither knife, fork, or spoon->and this among the deaeendsots 
of the Spanish conquerors ' — (Sea Stephen s DraoeU tn Cemlrul Ameru'm, ) 
t Elpbinstone's History, Vol I 
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ooxnfort and labonoas trouble We leave it to the reader • judg 
meat to determine^ which is the most expedient way of drs 
posing of the remains of human beings, — leaving them to be 
devoured by vultures, dogs, and jaokalls or to be tossed (as 
in Naples) stark naked, heels over head, into a pit of horror, 
an earthly malebolgia, where hundreds and thousands, treated 
in the same way, are sweltering Conapared with either, there is 
real decency m the Parses * tower of silence — and the vultures 
wheeling over it The custom of burning the dead, unless the 
means be complete, is not without offence * It is the inade- 
quacy from poverty, that has led to debasing exhibitions, with 
which all on the banks of the Hoogly are too familiar It 
were almost a work of supererogation to shew the deteriorating 
effects on the living, of carelessness to the sacred claims of death 
To say the least, reverence m this matter reflects a mournful 
grace on mortality, and tends to hallow the sweet memories of 
the heart The Hindu mode of bunal, as generally practised, 
18 unfavourable to morality It weakens a great safeguard of 
the current yalne of life This familiarity with revolting 
abasements of death hardens the heart Need we be surprised 
then at the general indifference to life in India ** Need we be 
surprised, that, though good swimmers, no native will help a 
drowning fellow creature a few yards distant from him ^ This 
mode of dealing with the dead, too, there is reason to appre- 
hend, offers great facility to the murderer In every way it 
IB unfavourable to advancement in ciMlization 

‘ Nosoitur a socus is an old rule, but it would scarcely form 
an index in India ‘Noscitur a domo would give a better idea 
of station In regard to the habitations ol the natives of 
India, if improvement be slow, let us not forget that m Eng- 
land, late in the sixteenth century the ordinary dwellings of 
the people were so impeifect, that Erasmus, a citizen of a 
country more scrupulous in regard to domestic neatness 

* It ii diffioult to SRy bow cremiUion (which m as old as the Iliad at least) came 
first to be ailopted as a mode of burial It probably owes its origin to an idea of 
destroyiDg contagion in persons dying of pestilence It was resorted to also some- 
times to protect the remsfns of the dead from insnlt (as in I SamneJ xxxi J2) Tbs 
castom fell into ^snse m Eoroiie in Uie foartb century — for two reasons periiapi from 
its being repngziant to feeling and from lU not existing in pirtriarcbal times — at least 
none of the bodies of the patnarcbe according to scripture were thus disposed of 
The dying (>ras furnishes an example, which we heartily wtali were followed by other 
Orientals. He directs his body not to be enshnned m gold or iilrer, bnt to bt 
oommittsd to mother-earth. 

To d ifuiv ctt/Mi, « fTOidcr, otom reXrvr^o-fls, fujrt tp 
opyt/pflD, ip oXXtt fu;dcit, dXXa TTfyrj »s raxtsa awowrt Ti yap nvrov 
M^ucapmnpowt nv yt} pix'&rpntt if wavra fup ra icoXo, i mr ra tt r*aya0a (pwi 
rr mu rpc^t 

Kvpov mu^M 
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than the English of bis day^ attributed much of the pre 
talent sickness (and there was more sickness m Loudon 
in those days than may be generally imagined) to defective 
yentilation The windows were so fixed, as to render them^ in 
most houses, incapable of being opened It was only about 
the same time that chimneys were first introduced, which to 
some extent alleviated the evil, by forming the vent of a 
current of air The absence of a middle class m Scotland 
kept the people still more barbarous than in England At 
a divertisement got up by Sir David Lindsey of the Mount, 

* Lord lion, kmg-at arms, * a part of the counsel administered 
to the fair foreigner, the Queen, by the heraldic poet, was, * to 
obey her husband, and keep her body clean That the latter 
part of the advice should be addressed to one of her rank is 
sufficiently significant It was m sooth, as in India, before 
and after the same date, an age of coarseness and untidiness, os 
well as of distrust and danger In the seventeenth century 
even, Scotland was still a country of huts and hovels, as is the 
case in several of the Hebrides, and parts of Ireland still 
Superstition was also nie in stones of ghosts and fiends, 
while alchemy and the philosopher s stone were believed 
in like gospel truths In justice to India, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the halting or rude civilization of Europe, in con 
temporary times We may be permitted therefore to refer to a 
preceding page, where it was observed that the Arabians had 
an uncivilized civilization of their own In like manner it may 
be said, that the natives of India have an unclean cleanliness 
of their own The Hindu, who would throw away his food, if 
a European happened accidentally to touch his cooking pot, 
will scour hiB brass \ easels with the mud and surki of the 
road, or street, contaminated by all aorta of obvious taints The 
nations of antiquity bad public baths, that were unknown m 
the earlier stages of their liistory In Imperial Rome they 
formed the chief luxury of the people It is rather curious, that 
with a people to whom daily bathing is a sort of sacrament, and 
to whom aocidental contact with females, exterior to their own 
household and class, is a kind of discourtesy (not to say out 
rage)t no effort has ever been made, to render that ritual 
more seemly and commodious for the aged and the weakly, or 
to separate the sexes It may be said that the bathing must 
he m a running stream , but what has that objeouon do with a 

* Mamion 

f ‘ To have touched the wife of another with the hem of the garment waa a viola- 
tion of her panoiL.— Aole to iirwhehakoti Thia u the very dimax of Indriioat 
delleaey ' 

A 1 
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separate roofed gh&t ? The ghiitB* the natives now have, are, 
we presume, of the same kind as they had in Bengal, in the days 
of Bullal Sen In Greece and Borne, as every Hindu Oollege 
lad knows, there were separate bathing places for the sexes Surely 
*Toung Bengal* at least, must be aware that the promis- 
cuous bathing (and other et ceteras) at the river side, or the 
nullab, or tank side, as it may be, oan be regarded in no 
other light than as a sign of low c2vili2ation Has ' Young 
Bengal yet endeavoured to give a jog to national delicacy in 
this matter ? It may be oonsiclered perhaps as shewing the 
anxiety of people of caste to crowd together , or are all men 
equal in the water? Be this as it ma), the lustration leaves 
them after all but dirtily clean, at least in the opinion of 
Mlechas^ who have a saying that, next to godliness is cleanh- 
ness The slowness of the natives oi India to improve may 
be daily noticed m a vanety of ways At the commencement of 
British connection with India, every native who could afford it, 
built bis house as much as possible on the principle of a fortress 
We find that in Calcutta this is yet pretty much the fashion , so 
inveterate is custom Narrow staircases, abrupt dark terminations 
at an angle, or a meaningless landing place, passages that lead 
' to nothing, ups and downs over dwarf terraces, small low 
rooms, admitting little light through dirty windows — diversify, 
or constitute, the interior In the jealous necessities of a sys- 
tem that closely secludes women, ventilation and architectural 
beauty and consistency are alike set at defiance Then the 
exterior approaches are in keeping with the Bridewell like oha 
raoter of the whole edifice , while some covert sally port in the 
Side, or rear, leads to a tank, or a ditch, or a held, fringed with 
a luxuriant crop of weeds From the seen, we may partly infer 
the unseen, portions of the mansion, and form our conclusion as 
to the amount of elegance, tidiness, and comfort they may boast 
During the hundred years that the English have been in Cal- 
cutta, no native has attempted to improve upon the country con- 
veyances, if we except the kranohi In a word, the natives now 
are, we suppose, in regard to the estimate of household and equi- 
page oommodiousness, muchm the position that the English were 
three or four hundred years ago The slovenliness of the bouses 
of people of condition, then, rendered frequen t remov als necessary, 
even m the Elizabethan epoch We may guess therefore, what 
the state ot things was, in the mud and clay (rush covered) floors 
of the Flantagenets Even during the residence of families, 
fire pans, in which coarse perfumes were burnt, were utensils 
always in sight In a month or so— the house, (brave days of 
oonservanoy *) to use the phrase of the times, became unsavoury 
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IQ tha flummer season and, if the owner was wealthy, he 
remoyed If otherwise, he remained where he was, daily adding 
to the magaxme of malaria, and predisposing himself and house- 
hold to the invasion of some deadly malady It were surely high 
time that such of the leading natives of Bengal, as have receiv- 
ed the advantage of an English education, should endeavour 
to rouse the minds of their fellow citizens to the expediency of 
making such minor reforms, as are in their power, and interfere 
not with conscientious scruples They may surely be instrumental 
in improving tbeir own quarters of the town, and discontinuing 
sundry things, that are in exceedingly questionable taste* It 
may be said of the natives of India in general, but especially 
of the Bengalis, that their besetting failing is one common 
to all Asiatics — inertness Dr Bobinson takes notice of it,t 
as affecting the Arabs and Egyptians, whose indolence and 
procrastianting habits almost every traveller takes note of ' They 

* seem, indeed, to have a different version of the good Old Eng- 

* hsh maxim, and act as if it were to be rendered exactly the 
' reverse, vis never to do to day what can be put off till to 

‘ morrow This is consonant to the character given of the 
Egyptians of old, that * their strength is to sit still % For 
this foible, however, there is much of extenuation to be allowed 
in the nature of the climate , which affects even the European 
constitution, and is likely, in its aggravation by descent, to offer 
a most serious, if not insuperable, bar to English colonization m 
India This of itself, however, would not account for the defi- 
ciency of manliness, and military virtue, in the Bengali What 
manifestation have the people of Bengal ever evinced, of the ge- 
nuine spirit of freedom and patriotism ? A stupid unmeaning 
attachment to locality is not patriotism What appreciation have 
they ever exhibited of the civilization, that is based on boldly as 


* Nothing strikes the eye more offensively in a civilization of any pretension than 
want of oougrmty and keeping Tins in former tunes was sufficiently noticeable in 
England but niacb more so in Scotland In Calcutta it is no uncommon thing of 
an evening to see on the Strand, or the Coarse fat Baboos sitting almost in a state of 
nndity in English oarrisges, drawn by spanking horses This unquestionably is not 
decent. Colendge end Suittbey in tneir ruiy verses have told ns that the devils 
darling vine is pride tliat apes bamihty And there is ground to suppose that, with 
these frowsy go naked fellows their darling vice is dirt that apes gentility If they will 
go in this fashion, Uiey should confine tUetiiselvcs to their own quarter of the town 
lliere is a matter too that one would prefer pnsalag over m silence— bat that it U a 
growing svil In one respect, the lower classes of natives in Calontta evmoe the 
most wanton disregard to common deoenry Washing m the aquednots was bad 
enongh , but the nuisance, we allnde to, is of hourly and daily oconnence inthepnblio 
strascs, and even in sight of our wives and daughters, ss they pass by m their esr- 
risges In England u la an affair of police, it ought to be so hers , and the sooner 
some check is put to it, the better 

f Biblical Resesrehes, , \ol I 
I Isaiah, X7CX 
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fierted rights— to naoious as they are of extending an inch of con- 
cession or grace into an ell of privilege, and adroit as they are 
in constituting sufferance into pieoedent? From the invasion of 
Mohammed of Qhiznl, and the commeDcernent of true Muham- 
inedan svay in the person of Kuttnb ud D^n, and the capture of 
Bengal by bis General Buktiyar, to the battle of Flassey, the 
Hindus of Bengal continued to bear patiently the Mubammedan 
yoke, and did not make a single effort to be free ^ We do 
not Bay this in the way of reproach — far from it We mention 

these things for the benefit of our fellow subjects in the latitude 
we are placed in, m the hope that a word, said m season, may 
prove useful to those who are capable of being leaders, at least 
ID the department of mental reflection Ihe finest people may 
detonorate and the inhabitants of Bengal, we believe, claim 
(some time or other) to have been a people of high and manly 
onilizatior The causes that have depressed them for a time, 
have depressed a more warlike people When the Bomans 
became corrupted, thev lost their military virtue, and the haugh- 
ty Goths of the south country gaie the mck name of Greeks 
to men who bad ceased to deserve being called Bomans just 
as the descendants of the Portuguese in India are so terribly 
unlike their ancestors, for the very reason assigned by the His- 
tonan — ‘ the climate of Asia has indeed been found less con- 
genial, than that of Europe, to military spirit these populous 
nations were enenated by luxurv, de<!potism and superstition f 
There is an absence of poetry in the Bengali mind The 
sordid love of gain appears to have neutralised the nobler men 
tal powers The Bengali wants imagination He is too literal 
and puerile, but lacks childlike simplicity Every thing he 
takes in a literal, and not m the fine, sense, in which fancy gilds 
objects to the mens diviiiior He has no notion of the 
higher poetry, in which the enlightened critic looks for a 
reflection of ‘the wisdom of the heart, and the grandeur of the 
imagination J Wherever these exist, simplicity accompanies 
them In the native of Bengal, generally speaking, we recog- 
nise only the simplicity of external appliances, and not that 
whose handmaid is candour While on the subject of the Ben- 
gali character, we are involuntarily reminded of what was said 
of the Athenians, by one who understood them well — that they 
were 

Contentionu avidiorei qnam ventatii § 

The Bengali is generally admitted to be given to litigation— 

* See liAnhmm fl History of B«agal f Oibboai DsolJoe and Fall. Ch XLIl 
♦ Wordsworth. f Cicsro ds Orators 
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and^ in exacting payment, he is tembly panctaal to the otter* 
most fanhing, and minute, of credit, but in paying, he re- 
sembles the ^man General — 

Qai ennetando reitituit rem 

A word or two here, in passing, to ‘ Young Bengal Young 
Bengal is apt to fancy himself in capacity a Penoles — a Cepha* 
logeretes, or bead compeller Accordingly he is a great poll 
tician and philosopher and if his endeavours and performances 
were in consonance with his words, would really be, what he 
aspires to be considered Conjoined with this is a proneness 
to take offence, where there is no legitimate cause for it, and to 
lose sight of things of grave importance, while energy is wreak 
ed on something trivial or inconsequential * Yet with all his 
political and speculative aspirations, bo is reproached with having 
no known or conclusive opinions upon subjects that others hold 
most sacred He empties himself of bis own religion, and sub- 
BtHutes nothing for it, but hia own will and pleasure , remind- 
ing us thus of a sect we read of many years ago t In an ac- 
count of a colony of priests at Mount Athos, one class was des 
cnbed, who were called idtopvOfun, seeing that they acknowledged 
no religion save what suited their own rhyme and reason 
Though * Young Bengal is exceedingly slow, in conforming 
to the metaphysical and spiritual ideas of his Western teachers, 
he eMQces no slowness, but the very contrary, in xmhihinq 
lessons of chemistry (shall we call it), over which that mystic 
being Archeus presides I 


* How much excitability, for instance, haa been shewn in respect to what has been 
called * the shoe question Taking otf the shoe or slipper was no oostom introdnced 
by the Fnglish Tt was and haa been the establiafaM enstom of India for ages If 
the natives of India claim a conformity to our onstoras, let them have it by all meant 
on equal terms Let them lesve their pugris or turbans m the ante chamber A ua 
tive of whatever degree is perfectly well aware that he cannot call upon a native of high 
rank without submitung to his country a enqueue , and he will conform to it without 
a demur though he grudges to do so to an European of equal rank The Bengalis are 
the only natives, (and only a small section of them) who object to it Why they do so 
object, we never could comprehend 1 he Greeks, a far more mdepeuden I, polished, 
and intellectual people, always left their slippers m the lobby 

t * Cbnstisn Beseorohes in the Mediterranean, by the Bev W Jowett, H A 

* Young Bengal might once claim (but can no longer we fear) to be classed as 
* Hydroparastates - even tliough no Chnstians i be class of Christimns alladed 
to were followers of Tallin who denied the reality of the boitv of Christ, and, among 
other Orientalisms (in which he has been imitated in our own day, In a way laffloientiy 
fantasUe, all thmn considered) strictly prohibited wine in the Eneharist The same 
watery speeies OThereey haa recently become somewhat rampant We have beard 
•ometbing of the sort held up in Bombay , where it was the iMhion with the leaders 
to shew, mat the wine of the tenptare was no wine at aU 
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The prejudices of the Brahmins, like those of the Olergy m 
Europe during the dark ages, or rather during their dawn mto 
a brighter day, were an obstacle to the dissemination of learn* 
ing, of no little obstmotive power They were, nevertheless, 
conservative of snob learning as existed, or had been placed on 
record Itl both countnee, sacerdotal prejudices proved inimi> 
oal to the progress of physical science, when supposed in any 
way to clash with received dogmas of Theology The same pre 
judioes, that had nearly proved fatal to Aristarchus and Galileo, 
were also obstructive in India to the advancement of truth 
* The same system of priestcraft, which has exercised so perni- 
cious an influence on the Hindus in other respects, has cast a 
veil over their science Astronomy having been made subser 
vient to the extravagant chronology of the religionisls, all the 
epochs, which it ought to determine, have been thrown into 
confusion, and unoertaintv * It behoves all, who believe in 
the truth of the Bible, to beware of falling into a similar mis 
take, and not to attempt blinking ph}sical or chronological 
discoveries, because, in their short sightedness, they may deem 
them to be inconsistent, or at variance, with the sacred records 
Truth of every kind, is such a vast po]}gon, that it takes ages to 
view Its different sides, and to accurately compare the phenome 
na of reflection and refraction 

Mr Oolebrooke is of opinion, that it is not impossible that the 
Hindus took their solar Zodiac from the Greeks, t and that they 
were aware of the diurnal revolution of the earth on its axis, 
which was discussed by the Brahmins in the fifth century Mr 
Elphinstone, like almost every one else, who has carefully examin- 
ed the subject, has been struck by the identity of the topics discus 
sed by the Hindu philosophers, with those which engaged the at- 
tention of the same class in ancient Greece On die whole, he 
inclines to think, that, in astronomy, the Hindus have derived 
their knowledge from a foreign source % Then again he balances 
the argument, and contends for Hindu originality, on the ground, 
that all other nations were m still greater ignorance than they 
were This is the very point to be proved — for (and we say 
it with the greatest deference) the Historian has not proved it 

* Elpluoitone s Historj, VoL I 

i Or the Egyptians? 'Qne la Greee ait ete peupl^par ileanaUona de 1 Orient 
^ dc I Egypta, ee naatai^oar d'hal dime veriti oonteatde^ 

Acad dc^nfcrtpt VoUI 

} Elpfainstona a History, Vol 1 
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Mr Colebrooke palpably leans to the idea that the Bmdas 
did borrow ' There doet appear ground for more than a con- 
jecture, that the Hindus had obtained a knowledge of Greoian 
Astronomy, before the Arabs began to cultivate the science * 
Opinions may differ in regard to which system has been most 
conducive to promote the civilization of India — the Brahminical, 
or the Buddhist Partly by the light of the past, and of Btili 
existing (though corrupted) Buddhism elsewhere, we should be 
inclined to declare for the latter The struggle between the 
two systems threw back civilization Buddhism in its veneration 
for the human intellect, as a wonderful manifestation of super- 
nal power, had a natural tendency to tolerate whatever tended 
to intellectual advancement , while the other system was alto- 
gether adverse to the educational enfranchisement of the people 
at large The perturbation, consequent on the collision of the two 
systems, proved fatal to the preponderance of the one in India, 
and led to the greater corrupuonof the other Vedantism at length 
became almost lost in Furauism If Sankhya Achorja be consid 


• Ab Beaetrches, VoL IX, 

There are men who by inducuon arrive at acourlnaion , others do bo by some mental 
process, like luspiration. The discoveiy of the planet Neptune illustrates tins. The dJa 
oovery of the dinmal revolatiun of the earth roand its axis had been suggested by He 
raclitus, but was laid aside by the Greeks. 1 he Brahmins, it appears, took it up many 
years after, but made no demon strauou They appear therefore to have followed m the 
wake of Heraclitus. There is however a still greater discovery, of which, it would seem, 
the older ancients had a more accurate notion than we, in our pride of place, have ad 
muted. In a very curious and learned paper by the late Granville Penn, Esq , E 8 A 
on the Egyptian ongmal of the word IIVB, be shews ^st pyr did in fact signify 
the sun, at a very early period The first endenue he ailduces is that of Diodorus. 
JIvp and rfKiot (pyr aud belios) are ancient Greek deiiomiuatious of the auu — the 
second succeeding the other in general use Some vestige of ihis is to be found in tho 
opening of the Orphic hymn to Pan ihemvoouuou is to the univer e (the aggregutw 
of the world, die Leuven aud the sea,), the ruling earth, and IIYB adavarxty^We 
are indebted to Aristotle, proceeds Mr Penn, for our knowledge of a most important 
and interesting fact— though he was himself quite unaware of uie lalue or nature of tho 
communication In his second book deccelo, couceruuig tlie place of the earth, and who> 
ther It be moveable, or fixed be says that all do not hold tlie same opinion for most per- 
sons— that iK to suy, all who maintain that the heavens move round— are of the belief that 
It IB placed 111 the centre He tlien proceeda to shew that tlie Italians, or Py th^oreans, 
on the contraiy, afbnn that wvp is the centre, aud that the earth, being its^ one of 

the stars, and reioiving round that centre produces night and day tvatmtos ot irtps 

Trp> IroXtay, icaXov/iOvt dc Ilv^ayopcw*, Xtyovatv em yxv yap row pcom; UYS 
tivai (p<urif rrpf de yi/t', ev rtav asfmv ovaav, <f)€pofuvoy ntpi to /tcotw, 

vvKra re koi rfptpay irotMUf 

Ihis ancient doctrine of the Italian Bchool— the mostdiBtinctBnmTnary of the system 
long afterwards illustrated by CoperniouB audNewton— the learned commentaror shews, 
was thus uuroechauically transmitted by a philosopher, who understood nothing of its 
meaning It is also mentioned by Plutarch, who comprehended it better than Aristode, 
and explained that by mip was meant the sun The concurrent judgment of 4hs 
learned in ancient and modem times, agrees in ^opinion, that the doctrine was brought 
by Pythagoras into Italy from Egypt. Surely all this sufficiently testifies, that this 
great truth existed, as an object of partial human knowledge, from time immemoriaL 
and may be traced for nearly two thoQtand five hundred years. 
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er«<l a BefoTmer, lie was certainly none of VedantTem , but, on 
the oontrary, the patron of superstition and idolatry foreign to 
Ua genuine spirit, albeit that he be Fantheistio We need feel no 
surpnse however , for, observes an acute and accomplished writer, 

' there is, and always has been, in the human mind, or at all 
events in a certain class of human minds, a principle of idolatrv, 
which has given form to the faith of millions of millions, tbrougli 
thousands of years, and which requures that, for the calling 
forth or exercise of faith, some tangible object should be pre- 
sented to their corporeal senses, — whether in the form of a 
reho, of a holy spot with which an act may be associated, 
or a graven image, which will represent what the mind is too 
lazy to conceive and it matters little whether it be true or not ; 
It answers the purpose * The cause of this is referred bv 
Bohert Hall to the descent of the human mind from the spmC 
to the letter, from what is vital and intellectual to what is ntual 
and external in religion This has caused idolatry in all its 
multifarious forms, and has not only corrupted natural religion, 
or the religion of nature, but dimmed the lustre of Christianity 
Itself 

The discussions of the Vedantio school had, at any rate, an 
elevating capability, which cannot be claimed for Furanio 
Brahminism They had reference to highly abstract questions, 
well calculated to call into subtle exercise all the powers of 
the intellect They turned on free will, divine grace, the effi 
caoy of works, and even of faith without works Under the old 
system too, though women were more retired than with Euro- 
peans, the complete seclusion of them was an entirely foreign 
idea, that came in with the Muhammedans 

The Buddhist sentiment of itself could scarcely have failed 
to be productive of palpable social modifications, one of the 
most obvious of which would be a great admixture of classes 
The Furanic and Mnhammedan infiuences, without any altera- 
tion in the letter of the written law, silently have produced 
great changes, not merelv of popular movement, but probably of 
unexpressed opinion No change produced by time is more 
palpable, than that of the deism of the Vedas, passing into grosa 
Furanic poljtlieism and idolatry The Vedantists now are re- 
duced to a mere insignificant sect, as compared with the vast 
body of the jjtople, with whom great is the Diana of thoir 
Ephesus — tluir Durgah, or Kali, or Bhawani In considering 
the ancient civilization, as well as the Asiatic, we in vain look for 


Anoienk Tupogrtplij of JeniMlem, hy Ja« Ferguison, Esq ,7 B. A 8 , &o. 
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a civilization of progress^ especially as respects the first, for, after 
all, the civilization, that exists id Asia, has ansen out of the old , 
though so many older political and religious fabncs are utterly 
scattered before the four winds of heaven Perhaps we may 
not be in a position to pronounce decisively on a point, much of 
the history of which is so obscure There can be no civiliza- 
tion of progress, unless it spring out of, and be in constant 
sympathy and action with, a religion of progress Ancient reii 
gion, whether in its pre existent or present derivative form, was 
mostly a matter of ritual observance The grand intention of 
the Chnstian system, is to throw the government of every 
man on himself, whether he is within priestly influence or 
not It is thus, it may be truly said, the cheapest, since the 
suspected in all others are delivered over to watchers. Chris- 
tianity too, has Its watchers, since every man, by a powerful 
check on conscience, is constituted bis own watcher As far 
as the historical torch serves, it has been sufficiently shewn, 
that neither the religion, nor the civilization of Egypt, was that 
of progress It fared little better with the imitators of the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, and with the imitators of the imitators 
— the Romans Disallow, as we may, the claim of Hindu civili- 

zuiion to be that of progress, yet cannot we deny that it is one of 
venerable claims On the threshold of the subject, however, 
comes a question, how is it that, for eight hundred years, both 
the religion, and the civilization, have baited or retrograded ? 
In respect to the Vedantio element, the religion has baited 
The civilization of a people also halts or retrogrades, when 
their arts, and their assertion of liberty, have fallen into a 
state of decay The state of Muhammedanism has been less 
pretending, and gives a consistent answer to the question, as 
respects that religion and polity Muhammedanism never pre- 
tended to love art , it therefore can scarcely be a reproach to 
Muhammedanism, that it was not conservative of art, which it 
despised, though literature owes it something and yet — what 
havoo has it not done to literature ! 

All drawbacks nevertheless, and notwithstanding, there is 
much in Hinduism, deteriorated soever as the system may be, 
to furnish ground for profound reflection in enqmnes after truth, 
as It 18 to be fairly and impartially sifted and garnered from the 
the traditions of the past Amidst all its divisions, corruptions, 
and idolatrous forms, there is perceptible a primary idea, which 
has survived as an article of popular faith , that of an absolute 
uosCen being, 'whom it is the highest glorv and reward of the 
holiest man to behold, and in whom he is to be lost Alas 
for the last dogma, which so dims the splendour of the rest, and 
which vet appears to have sprung from the very humility 

B 1 
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and docility of the onental xnmd We have a most earnest de 
sue to treat the subject of the natives and their religion 
with the gravity which the nature of the subject requires, 
Iliere is much m the system to be regretted » but in what 
human pohty is not that the case ? We are bound to state, 
plainly, and honestly, our own impression, that unless there bad 
been a root of tru^ and good feeling m the original Hinduism, 
it could not have lasted to our day as a livisg system The 
Great Baler has seen it proper that these millions should not 
be left wholly without light If in certain points they had, 
in the estimation of Ghnstians, no law, who shall dare to 
say, that they were not a law to themselves ? Whence is it 
that contemporary empires are gone, and the Egyptians, the 
Phoenicians, the Assynans are no more — while the Hindus 
remain as a great and civilized people ? If there were not 
something in the 8)Btem, that was in harmony with that civi- 
lization, which IS based in conscience, no matter how weak its 
hold comparatively, would it exist so long ? History has shewn 
that all idolatry is, more or less, stained with the suspicion of, 
or the demonstration of, dire cruelty Nationally considered, 
there is reason to believe, that Hinduism has been more exempt 
from this stain, than other religious 8} stems, that have ceased 
from off the face of the earth Anciently, they were clear from 
the abomination of human sacrifices, though U may be just- 
ly charged against Hinduism, as a modern and sectarian 
offence ♦ 

It 18 impossible not to be struck with tlie different fate, if we 
may so phrase it, of the Hindus as a nation — and of the nations of 
South and Central America The former remain , the latter no 
longer exist as a nation, and ha^e dwindled down to a wretched 
remnant, professing Christianity — but adding no credit, by their 
life tenor, to their profession Not only did the old central 
American nations publicly sacnfice human victims to idols, 
but they feasted on them afterwards Murder and cannibalism 
were consequently national institutions These are facts, 
proved alike by historical records, and monuments that still 
exist We subjoin an extract, having reference to the subject, 
from a work already quoted f Notwithstanding many grave 
deductions, with reference to preceding ^-emarks, vet, as far 


* The fulher back we can look into the bietory of all idolatrona ayatema the more 
elear traces we find of one pnre pruncTal religion , hat perhaps no mecbani^, devised 
by man, has done so much social misohief, or so thoronghly degraded and debased 
the masses, as modem Parinio Hiudaiam —Ed 

t * ** The moat important remaining of these rums (at Qaichi) is that which appears 
in the engraving and which ia called £1 Saonfleatorio, or the place of aaonfioe It is 
a qaadrangnlar atone atractore, sixty six feet on each side at the base, and rising in a 
pvnumdal form to the height, in its present ooudiuon, of thirty three feet On three 
plaeea there is a range or atepa m the middle, each step seventeen inches high, and 
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^ impartial teBtimony may by depended upoii> the Hindas, 
generally speaking, in regard to moral oonduct-^epart fhini 
doctrinal considerations altogether — have shewn themselves 
a highly estimable people As fathers, husbands, masters, and 
even as neighbours, we may indeed challenge oompanson be- 
tween them, and the mass of those, who have had the advantage 
of European civilization We find, in short, in the Hindus, 
that harmonious coherence of domestic relationship, which we 
usually connect ivuh religious obligation There is that which 
demonstrates a root of good, amidst much that is faulty and 
false, and convictions of singular potency, binding in a complete 
yet harmoniously working polity, millions of people for thou- 
sands of years. The Hindus always appear to have had a theo- 
retical respect for humanity and justice, unequally consistent with 
their practice, which is not recognizable lu the history of the 
Muhammedans, and which might read a lesson of rebuke even 
to existing European nations, and tbeir descendants * At the 
time of the Muhnmmedan invasion of Gbuzni, the Hindus were 
capable of carrying on war on a systematic and organized 
plan, while their opponents trusted rather to indomitable force, 
than to a scientific system of tactics Civil justice too was well 


bat eight mobeson the apper surface, which makes the range so steep, that in deaoend 
mg Some caution is necessary 

The top of the Saonficatono is broken and ruined , but there is no doubt that it 
once supported an alUr for those sacrifices of banian Tiotims, which stmek eren tho 
Spaniards with horror It was barely large enough for the altar and offloiatmg pneeti, 
and the idol to whom the sacrifice was oflbred The whole was in fioil riew of tho 
people at the foot 

The barbarous ministers earned up the victim entirely naked, pomted out the idol, 
to which the laorifloe was made, that the people might pay their adoration, and then 
extended him on the altar This bad a carved Biifftw-e, and the body of the victim Jar 
arched, with the trunk elevated, and the bead and feet depressed Four priests lield 
the legs and arms, and another kept his head firm, with a wooden mstrument, made m 
the form of a coiled serpent, so that be was prevented from making the least move- 
ment The head pnest then approached and with a knife made of nbt, oat an aper 
ture in the breast, and tore out me heart, which yet palpitating be offered to the idoh 
If the idol was gigantic and hollow, it was usnal to mtroduce the heart of the victim 
into its mouth with a golden spoon If the victim was a prisoner of war, as soon as 
he was saonfioed, they cat off the head to preserve the soml, and threw the body down 
the steps, when it was taken up by the officer, or soldier, to whom the prisoner hiul 
belong^ and earned to hie house, to be dressed up as an entertainment for hie 
fnends If he was not a prisoner of war bnt a slave purchased for the sacrifioe, dw 
proprietor carried off the body for the same purpose in reoumng to the barbarous 
eoenes, of which tbe spot had been the theatre it seemed a ngfateons award, that ^ 
bloody altar was hurled down and the race of its mmisten destroyed ‘Jsdcieitfi ^ 
Travtl, M Cthttid Ameruut VhiapoMt and Titcoton, bj/ John L SUphent^ dt 

* This is a historical fact, amply Qlustrated in the hlstoiy of Spain and Inland. 
Even to this day civil war is oerried on m Spain, with a degree of murderous blood 
tbirstiness, that is horrible to think of It ie the seme with the ware of the Boudi Ame- 
liean descendants of the Spaniards Mr Stephens bean witnees (Incidents of Trm 
vel), that, m the intestine wan of Central America, quarter waa neidier glTsa nor 
taken. If it be objected that we nfer to oivil war, let it be remembered most 
Indian wan have b^ of the same character 
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understood lu Umdu States, and much better administered in 
oiden time than now 

When the prophet of old beheld various beasts arising out 
of the sea, one, which was terrible and strong exceedingly, 
was diverse from them all * So it may be said of Muham 
medanism, that it was dilSerent from all other schemes of 
religion that have sprung up out of the general apostacy from 
revealed religion, in having a basis of trudi It was also tern 
ble from the use it made of its indomitable strength It differ 
ed from other forms of belief, in baring a centre point of dread 
power, which was a witness for Ood, and in that consisted the 
might and elasticity of the bow, that the astute Arabian drew at a 
great venture, and with such marvellous success In that cha- 
racter of a witness, the followers of Muhammed revered him 
He proclaimed anew an eternal truth, at a time when it appeared 
almost forgotten — even by effete Judaism, or corrupt Christianity 
This had a favourable effect upon piactioal morality for a time 
and in his conquests, cemented with blood as they were, there 
was observable a power woiking for good, dunng a cycle of 
gross and enormous idolatry and corruption t This doctrine 
too was addressed to all, and not to a class The truth was not 
measured out differently, by the gauge of caste and race What 
was Bin to one, was sin to all, without exception There was 
no differing degree of iniquity for the Moulvi, and another for 
the HamuJ, or the Fellah The Muhammedan, in short, believed 
ID an nnseen Ood, as seen, and in a hearing Ood, as if heard, 
with a living and energetic faith, and so became irresistible, tram- 
pling on all superstitions, and smashing all manufactured gods, 
wherever found Tadounsh Muhammedanism must not rest, 
or slumber, else it withers It can only thrive, while aiming at 
conquest, and, that mission fulfilled, it falls into a state of tor 
por, and all branches of its polity stagnate There is no revivi 
fying power in it, to declare not merely that Ood is, but what he 
IB , or to raise his creatures to the proper dignity of their posi 
lion, and redeem man from the degradation of grossly sensual 
influences The strong belief of the Muhammedan has under- 
gone great modification it is scarcely longer that of an acting 
will, but rather that of a sheer necessity, to which he bows, with 
the sullen resignation of the curbed horse 

In examining the two systems of Hinduism and Muhamme- 
danism, we shall And a deeper and wider gulf between the Brah 
min, and the proletary class of the population, than between the 
Mussulman oooU, and the Moulvi The high and the low 
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MusBulman have aa entire concurrence of belief It is not so 
in Hinduism The Chevalier Bunsen has said of the Romans * 

* They understood the character of no pf'ople, but in its defects , 
they loved no other people, and were loved by none, because 
they neither approached them in a humane spirit, nor expected 
to be received in the same , and did good to others, merely be* 
cause they found it to tlieir own advantage From a well digest- 
ed principle of self interest, they were capable of rendenng oven 
essential services to whole nations, but from no benevolent 
motive * Is It judging too harshly of Muhammedanism to say, 
Mututo nomine, de te fabula narratur ? As respects civiliza 
tion. It appears to us, that the palm must be given to the 
Hindu, though to the Muhammcdan may jiisll} be awarded 
graces of external manners, m \^bich the Hindus are deficient, 
and which, with many, pass for civilization, but cannot be per- 
muted to pass for such unquestioned, T\ben associated with 
rapacity, intolerance, and cruelty To trace up the different 
cycles of Muhammedan connection witli India, would extend our 
Temarks to a length that at once precludes our entering on so 
extensive a field Suffice it, that from the invasion of Timonr 
to the accession of Baber, we have, in us various phases, the 
rough working of the Muhammedan element, imposed by a half 
barbarous people upon a people much more civilized than them 
selves As in England, sMiclironoush, there was an agitated 
sense of conscious insecuiiU, and the obstruction caused by a 
government at once unselilLcl and oppres8i\e, so there was 
in India the peiturbation of tlie social body, caused by the 
continual dread of change, in tracts, which weie often the 
theatre of war, predatory or chnastic, and where a senes of 
tyrants rose to power, by a succession of military revolu- 
tions, recurring at short intcrxnls On the theor) of a wn 
ter of the last century, the Mogul government ought to 
be considered a good one *It is a most excellent circum- 
stance m a government, when the most powerful man in the 
State has something to fear from the most feeble f This 
may be granted with allowance, that is to say, proMded the 
most powerful unlawfully assails the feeble — otherwise, such 
a scheme of government would be one of terrorism This the 
Mogul government, for the most part, was It is true that the 
pnvilege of direct application to the throne, tiva voce, or by peti- 
tion, handed to the sovereign, as be passed, gave the appearance 
of a check on oppressors in high places » but, for the most part, it 
was a mere shadow of privilege, that could be BuoceBafully evad- 
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ed, and was suoosBsfuIlj evaded, xn the majority of instanoes 
Between the early Muhammedans and the Normans, who 
wrenched England from the Saxons, we see little differenoe, in 
regard to civilization These times were full of straggle and 
violence They were also marked by a quaint bluntness of sin- 
oenty in bigotry, that we find numerous traits of in the work 
under review There was a Homeno sternness, not unfamiliar 
to Western ideas It is in the spirit of this heartiness of inexor* 
ableness, that the crook-backed Gloster is described by our great 
national dramatist, as sending the weakest and most unfortu- 
nate of kings to his doom 

8m how my iword weeps for the poor king’s death I 
O may snch purple tears be always shed 
From those who wish the downfall of oar house 
If any spark of life be yet remaining, 

Down, down to hell , and say, 1 sent thee thiiber, 

1, that have neither pity, love, nor fear 

It was the oharactenstio of those awful times to have neither 
pity, love, nor fear When Tiraour took the city of Mirat by 
storm, he had no mercy for his brave enemy Safi Gabr (or 
Guebre) , but, in the words of the historian, * dispatched him 
to hell, and ordered his son to be burned in the fire, which he 
worshipped ♦ 

From Baber s reign, we find a more genial state of the histono 
atmosphere, though the political elements were in a state of 
perturbation, reminding one of our own period of the wars of 
the Boses To compare Akbar s long and prosperous reign, 
with that of the best of the Tudors, will be doing it bare justice 
What a contrast between his house, and the cold avaricious Henry 
VII, or his violent, unscrupulous, cruel successor No — to 
institute a comparison between them, and the noble, gracious, 
unselfish, and most clement Akbar, would be a kind of libel 
Notwithstanding cruel wars that intervened (and ever will inter- 
vene, as a consequence of disputed succession springing from 
polygamy) — from the commencement of Akbar s reign, to the 
dethronement of Shah Jehan, may be termed the golden age 
of Mogul Buie Feared at home (generally speaking) » and 
respected on the frontiers, the situation of the empire under 
his sceptre, save in its vast extent, and its begetting weakness, 
resembled the prosperous state of England under Elizabeth 
Civilization then had made its greatest advancement, but began 
to decline from the aocession of Aurungzebe The troubles of 
8 disputed sucoessiOQ, that followed bis death, left the empire 
open to ruthless invaders — paving the way at length for the 
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nse of a new power, and the oommenoement of the European 
ojcle 

In oompanng the civilization of India with that of our own 
country, we shall have no very great reason to exult at the con- 
trast, considenng the advantage of our insular position, our more 
bracing climate, and other ciroum stances But, two or three 
hundred years ago, we had neither the polish nor the elegance 
of the Onentals , but we had great leaders in the ranks of 
knowledge , and our growing freedom, so sturdily asserted, and 
sometimes so dearly purchased (if true liberty be dear at any 
pnoe), extended tlie boundaries of all knowledge and science, 
with an effect, that has nothing corresponding to it in the 
East Even to this hour however, so difficult is it to illume 
with the ra}8 of education all the dark places of a nation, 
that there is a stariling amount of deplorable ignorance to be 
found in parts of Great Britain ♦ What then must be the case 
in India ? It may be said indeed of all Europe, that the irre- 
gularity of education, and intelligence, among the masses is 
undoubtedly the great obstacle to complete civilization in our 
time This, combined with pressure on the means of subsis 
tenoe, excites ideas dangerous to the well being of society, com- 
petition, on every hand, is necessarily so unrelaxing, as to leave 
not a pause for repose Its incessant energy agitates every 
man, and, to a certain extent, hardens his feelings There is a 
veaming for an equality, that is utterly unattainable on earth, 
while the evils of society are invidiously pointed to, as fumish- 
iDg just grounds for demolishing established institutions , it 
beiug forgotten, that these evils — * are to be referred to the 
nature of man, and not to the civilization of society The 
same course of argument might object to agriculture, because 
weeds thrive quickest in the richest soil t A man destined, 
himself, to become a tribune of the people, though admitting 
It to be the master, wrote some fifteen years ago, what now 
looks like a prophecy * The people is the master power, 


* By a Parlianentary ntarn (called for on the motion of Sir R*H Inglie, In tha 
Houae of Commona, end ordered la Blay 1843) of the number of marriagee eelebrated 
yearly in England, from the lat July IS39 to SOth June 18i3 it appears that in Eng* 
land in three years 867,894 marriagee took place conaequentlv no fewer than 79^788 
indivlduala entered into wedlock, and of there 864,836 could not alga their namei By 
a Parliamentary paper reoently Uaucd,on the ataiUtlet of crime in England and Walca, 
for 1648 it wodd appear, that there haa been a great increase of crime for tha three 
years ending with 1848, and of the very worst offencea agalnat person and property Of 
these, there were unable to read or write, 7 880 males, and 2,l6l females, able to read and 
write imperfectly 8,050 males 2,161 females, able to read and write well, 2,684 malee, 
860 females Of the whole, 76 malee and 6 Csmalea are set down, as haTlng rtaolTad 
superior instroctlon. 

t * Reoords of the Creation by the Bishop of Chester 
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but incapable of being so, because it is expert m destrojing, but 
erects nothing in its stead, either lofty, durable, or majestic * 
Throughout the world there is a discord between nations 
and classes, of which it is difficult to foresee the end Much 
of old was accorded to the mystic power of numbers It may 
be said, without any m>8tery at all, that civilization itself 
must depend upon moral harmony, grounded upon the ao 
cordance of numbers How remarkable, in the field of phy- 
sical science, has been the disco\ery of tlie atomic theory, 
and Its accurate bearing on combinations The rule of the 
proportion of parts, and the absolute necessity of these 
proportions to expected results, is one of the glones of 
modern science May there not be similar proportions of 
coherence, disintegration, and assimilation, in the moral and 
social world ? The Greeks attributed much to the knowledge 
and love of the arts How great was the attentiou that they 
gave to music, and of how much importance was its study 
considered, by some of their foremost men, and master minds » A 
very interesting recent discover) is an application of Esthetics, 
which explains — what hitherto has been an enigma — the per 
fection of Greek art, and how it is to be accounted for An 
accomplished writer asserts, that it was attained simply by ad 
herence to Geometric lule, and that these effects were produced, 
because the proportions of the Grecian master pieces wcie those 
recognized as the standard of perfection m Geometry, and 
were those, which invariably ba\e a pleasing response m the 
mind *The laws of propoition, in relation to the arts of 
design, constitute the harmony of Geometry, as definitely as 
those, that are applicable to poetry and music, produce the 
harmony of acoustics , consequent!) the former ought to hold 
the same relative position in those arts, which are addressed 
to the eye, that is accorded to the latter, in those that are ad 
dressed to the ear f Ihere is an inherent sense of beantv, 
independent of association , and the writer quoted illustrates it 
by reference to Greek ait, the origin of which he oonceires to 
ha\e been based on the angles of Plato 

In poetry, the Hindus ot old have in the Mahabharat proved, 
that they were capable of great things In general acquire 
mcnls, however, they were as inferior to the Muhammedans, as the 
Mussulman of the present da\ is to the chnalnc Saracen or 
Mooi of old Their literary works, on the other hand, have a 


* Pilgrimage to the Hoi) Land, by Alphonse Pe Lamartine 

t Hay ' Ou the science of those proportions, by which the Human Head and 
Connteiiauce is represcuted in Greek Art.’ 
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DSTtain Btiffiaoss ot quaintodsiu The absence of good models 
may well account for this Their style of eloquencoi therefore, 
continued inflated and redundant There is one branch of 
literature, of which we meet with a sad want, or almost a blanks 
among both Hindus and Muhammedans — the epistolary Even 
in Europe, the progress of this accomplishment was slow until 
the Elizabethan age, when its style was neither natural nor 
graceful Mr Hallam, referring to one of the earliest specimens 
of female penmanship in England, from the lady of Sir John 
Pelham, concludes it to be genuine from the badness of the 
grammar I Of correspondence, beyond the most meagre outline, 
the natives of India appear to have had scarcely a notion 
The state of civilization in general sufficiently accounts for this 
Writing, among the Orientals, appears to have been considered 
as intended to serve the same purpose, that Talleyrand has had 
the credit of attributing to speech — to veil thought The defi- 
ciency of epistolary literature, may partly be accounted for, by 
want of confidence in the means of transmission Letters were 
usually sent by special messengers, an expensive, but tolerably 
sure mode Now a days the transmission continues expensive 
without being sure Correspondence too chiefly regarded busi- 
ness — a hearty interchange of sentiments being alien to the 
feelings and habits of the people The Muhammedans had one 
advantage in their rule of faith, wanting to the Hindus In 
the Koran, they have some sprinklings of the grand, the ideal, 
and the true, derived from the Hebrew fountains, which the 
Hindu is forbidden even to look into In Muhammedan works 
of imagination, there is a manlv greatness, and a cntholio 
loveliness of fancy, os well as a general glow of natural 
feeling, which we miss in Hindu literature, with the excep- 
tion of some touches in their drama Now, however, among 
the natives poetry is not, we never hear of the natne mind 
invoking in poetr}, 

.1 The wisdom and spint of tbe i a Terse, 

The soul that is the eternity of thought, 

And gives to forms and images a buth 
And everlastmg motion. 

Whatever the cause mav be, the Hindus (especially in Bengal) 
appear to consider Muhammedamsm with less repugnace, than 
they do Christianity Perhaps their greater familiarity with the 
former system may have sometliing to do with the feeling They 
do not appear to hold the Koran m the same dread as the Bible 
This 18 significant enough Has it ever struck them, that a more 
intimate acquaintance with that book might improve their lite- 
rary powers ? Its pages might tend to draw the passions that 

c 1 
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bujld np tbe bnman 8oul, into paths of sablime oontemplatioo, 
and engage tbe thoughts and spirit with — 

Hig h oljeota, irtth endaring thingt, 

With life «nd nature, poniymg thna 
The elements of feehng and m thought, 

And sanctifymg with such discipline 
Both pain and tear— until we recognise 
A gnmdear m 4he hreathings of ^ heart 

Mr Elliot s work fulfils a great desideratum, so that, as respects 
a oleamewof the Historians of India from first to last, it may 
be pronounced unique The occasion that called it forth, as 
he -explains in tbe preface, turned upon the subject of a proposed 
lithographic uniform edition of the Native Historians of India. 
Tlie outlay for carrying out such an undertaking, as is found 
to be too often the case in this country in questions of improve* 
ment, proved a stumbling block At the same time, it was 
intimated from the Oovernor of the N W Provinces, that as 
few people were acquainted with tbe particular works, which 
should be selected for such a senes, it was desirable that aa 
Index of them should be drawn up, m order that tbe Manu- 
scripts might be sought for, and deposited in one of our collegs 
libraries, to be pnnted or lithographed hereafter, should circum- 
stances render it expedient Happily for the interests of litera- 
ture, our author willingly undertook a task that might have 
staggered a man of less nerve and intellectual affluence Tbe 
volume before us is the first of a senes, of which four more 
are to follow Though we have no right to expect it, yet 
are we not without strong hope, which is begotten of a wish 
to that^nd, that the author may in some measure (the longer 
the better) be able to fulfil an idea he appears to have enter 
tamed, of adding to the Index an account of the independent 
Muhammedan monaxchies, such as of Gujrat, Bengal, Cash- 
mere, and BO forth , as well as an intended notice of the vanous 
collections of pnvate letters, relating to the history of India, 
and the matters, which chiefly interested tbe generation of the 
writers These, we presume, would give us a considerable lU' 
Bight into the private life and genuine motives of those they 
may concern There is a great charm for instance, in tlie Sen 
Mutakerin, in respect to die glimpses it gives us, as it were 
beyond the purdah, touching on circumstances and persons, that 
more stately or stilted history might be inohned to pass by, 
with an afleotation of dignity In regard to our author's 
plan — 

“ The hietoriaiiB of the Delhi Eroperon have been notioed down to the 
jreign of Bhah Alain, when new actors appear upon tha stage , when a mors 
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•bmDg and aTentfnl penod of India's Hiatoiy oommenooa , and whan Ihh 
full light of European troth and diioemment begins to 4ied lU beams 
upon the obscont? of the past^ and to reUeve os mm the neoesntjof tp- 
peabng to the Natnre Cbroniolers of the time, who are, for the most part^ 
duU, pregodioed, ignorant, and BoperfloiaL" 

Besides tbe want of standard books of xeferenoe in India, for 
snch a task as he was called to, oiir author alludes to great 
difficulties that beset the literary enquirer, ansing chiefly from 
the vanity of native litterateurs, which induces them to quote 
works they have never seen, of which he furnishes one or two 
amnsing illastrations In regard to the sad indifTerence of tho 
public taste, respecting a greater degree of familiarity with the 
true sources of the Muhammedan history of India — does not 
the want of standard works of reference sufficiently account, 
at least to a great extent, for an amount of indifierence much 
to be regretted? Pursuits of this kind require stimulation 
This IS known to every school boy, and all who have coi^- 
sidered school-boy life It should also he borne m mind 
that not youth alone, hut young manhood too, requires to 
be encouraged to generous intellectual exertion There was 
a day in India, not yet forgotten by some old men, when 
young aspirants, military as well as civil, took a pride in 
distinguishing themselves m the arena of oriental studies 
Prizes were then available for excellence in that field of com- 
petition worth contending for, and which realized gold Molmrs 
as well as fame Wnat is the so called college of Port 
William now but the shadow of a shade ? Now, the pinched 
student, under the goad of mere regulation, looks to a speedy 
escape from such studies as bis best reward What is the col- 
lege of Haile) bury but a huge and expensive mistake ? It 
ought to be abolished, or transferred at once to the banks of 
the Hoogly Let our young pidges, political and revenue ad- 
ministrators, be educated wholly at the great national schools, 
and not come to India till their twenty second or twenty fourth 
year, instead of being confined as it were to an Institution, where 
they form mere caste opinions, and never come into collision 
with the large class ones, that can only be acquired by mix- 
ing with the people The author of the work before us is aa^ 
illuBtnoiis reason in himself, for the change in the course of 
civilian education, we contend for — since we believe, that we ace 
correct m saying, that he never studied at the Hailey bury 
college , yet in solid learning, and all the qualifications that 
give value to the accomplishments and labours of a publio 
servant, where is the Haileybury man that has ever excelled 
him ? Then again, as lespecta the military student, we hear a 
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good deal, now and then, in the flpeeches of ' the Ohairs at^ld* 
discombe gatherings, of the brilliant rewards for ment lying m 
store for the mdustnoas student in oriental lore The study 
of the yemaculars, the gaping youths are then informed, will gild 
their crowns with untold advantages Compare the word of 
promise held to the ear of the Cadet, with its breach to the 
hope of the disappointed Lieutenant or Captain In how many 
cases, may we ask, does the knowledge of the languages get on 
an unfriended Subaltern ? For years, the exceedingly conveni’ 
ent official reply to his applications for some humble good 
thing (such as a Subaltern may venture to aspire to, without 
committing high treason against red tape majesty) is, ' glad to 
have served him, had he passed m the languages— but, — &o 
The poor Sub on this, getting deeper and deeper still into the 
books of some provincial bank, exerts himself m the hope of get- 
ting out of the slough of despond, and does pass A vacancy 
that would suit, occurs , but the official patron s reply is again 
expressive of sorrow , “ So many candidates with prior claims, 
dtc , and finally some distant relation of Sir Somebody or other 
18 put in, who has not even perhaps studied the languages, 
much less even dreamed of the bore of trjing to pass It is just 
as absurd to make students, destined to pass their lives m India, 
learn its languages in a comer of Hertfordshire, as it would 
be to send a youth to Palermo, to acquire the correct idiom and 
accent of German If there must be a college per ae for 
the purpose, let it be in this country , as the world is now 
pretty well satisfied, that the sooner the Haileybury absurdity is 
abolished altogether, the better 
But it IS not the want of standard works, and * the intense 
desire for parade and ostentation of the Natives, m quoting 
works they knew nothing of, or works even that do not exist at 
all, that we have to contend with solely We besides * have to 
lament the entire absence of literary history and biography, 
which in India is directed only to saints and poets Where 
fairy tales and fictions are moluded under the general name of 
History, we cannot expect to learn much respecting the oharac 
ter, pursuits, motives and actions of historians, unless they are 
pleased to reveal them to us themselves, and to entrust us with 
their familiar correspondence * The same absence of literary 
history, and fondness for fictions and legends, with an absorb- 
ing love for theological subtleties, prevailed even long after 
what are called the dark ages of Europe, when the songs of 
Troubadours, monstrous stones or tales, and * mystery dramas 


* Fnfaea, ^ 
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formed the chief staple of literature The following are the 
names of the works noticed in the Volamo before ns — * 


I — Jamiu t-TawAnkb Baa- 

hldL 

II- ~T4rikhiBinakitL 

III — TArikhi Gazuia 

IV — Taxikh 1 Haft* Abru 

V — Zaino 1 AVhbar 
VI —TArikh i Hind 

VJl — ^Bauzatu-aBafA 
VUI — Khulasatu 1 Akhbar 
IX — Dasturu 1 Vuzri. 

X. — H abibu-B-Siy ar 
XI — Tarkh i Ibrahimb 
XI L — Lubbu t TawAiikh 

XIII — Tankb \ PadahAhan i 

Hmd 

XIV — Tankb i Fadehabau i 

Humaiyun 

XV — Nusakh i Jehan ArA. 
XVI — TAnkh alJannkbi 
XVII — AkhbAru d Dawal 
XVIII —TArikh 1 Hlhl Muham 
10 ed GanuabAii 
XIX,— TAnkh i AlfL 
XX — Futuhu 8*Sa]atin 
XXI — KhazAinu 1 Futub 
XXn — TabakAt i Akberi 
XXIII — TAHkh 1 BadAuni 
XXIV— TAiikhiHakki 
XXV — Zubdatu 1 1 awAnkh 

XXVI — Rauzatu t*Tahirin 

XXVII — Afuntakbabu t-TawA 

rikb 

XXVIII — TArikb i Fensbta 
XXIX— TArIkh i HakimAn i 
Hind 

XXX— MAsiMRablmL 
XXXI — Anfau 1 AkhbAr 
XXXII — TArikb i Haider BAzI 
XXXni— SubhiSAdik 


XXXIV— kljamal Mnfttfsal 

XXXV — Lnbba-t-Tawirtkhi hind 

XXXVI — Tarikh-i-Mufazzili 
XXXVII— MlrAtiAlam 

XXXVir I — Miiit i-JebAn numb. 
XXXIX —Haft GuUhiin 

XL — KbulAsafeu t-TawArikb 
XLL— MiftAbu trXawArikh. 
XLIT — ShabnAina, 

XLIII — TArfkh i KipohAkkhAnl 
XUV — TArikh i NAdmi s Za- 
mAni. 

XLV — TArfkb 1 Munawwar 
Kbin 

XLVT — Hadfkatu-s-Safa 
XLVII— SadaMJaved 
XT VITI — TArikh i Rustam Alt 
XLIX,— Tarfkh i Hindi 
L — Chabor Qulshan 
LI — Majma u I Muldk. 

LIT — Siyaru 1 Mutakharin^ 
iBtVol 

LIII — Majmuau I AkhbAr 
LIV — Cbabar GubAr Shtyai 
LV — Lubbu B-Siyar 
L\I — Saliibu 1 Akhbar 
LVXI —TArikh i Mazaffari 
LVIII — Muntakhabu t-TawA- 
nkb, br SadAauk. 
LIX — JAmiu t TawArikb 
LX.— BostAn i KbaiAl 
LXI — Mukbtasiru t lawAnkh 
LXIf — Zubdatu 1 AkhbAr 
LXIII — JinAnu 1 Firdfts 
LXI V - Zubdatu 1 GharAib 
LXV — Aahrafu t-TawArikh. 
LXVI —TAnkh i Henir 
LXVII-JAmi-Jam. 


The second Tolume will introduce us to particular histones, 
comprehending the conquest of Soind by the Arabs — the Gbazne- 
vide dynasty — ^the Ghorian and Slave dynasties — the Ehilji and 
Tughlak dynasties — the irruption of Timur — the Sayid, or 
Khrzr Khani dynasty — and the Afghan dynasty Volume third 
will give general histones of the house of Timur from Baber 
to Shah Alum , and the fourth volume will be devoted to Ongi 
nal Extracts 

We now proceed to give such minute notices of a few of the 
authors referred to m the Index, and their works, as our 
limited space can admit of The Jamiu t Tauankh Raihdt, 
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was completed A 1> 181(K The mntbor FazluUah Bathvi 
was bora A I> 1247, m the city of Hamad&n His praolioe 
of the medical art brought hioa into notice, at the court of the 
Mongol SalUuis of Persia in >297, be was appointed to the 
post of Vizirs. A deadly blow at length was aimed at him 
* It was charged aninet him that he had recommended a pur- 
gative medicine to administered to the deceased chief 
tk Kh&n, father of the reigning sovereign Abu Said), in opposi- 
tion to the advice of another physician, and that under its effects 
the king had expired lUshidu-d Din was condemned to death, 
and his family were, after the usual Asiatic fashion, involved in 
his destruction Hia son Ibrahim, the chief butler, who was 
only sixteen years old, and by whose hands the potion was said 
to have been given to the chief, was put to death before the 
eyes of his parent, who was immediately afterwards cloven in 
twain by the executioner He was 78 years old, when put to 
death He was a man of very superior attainments, and a fine 
linguist, and bad a talent for nriting with extreme facility 'In 
enqiunes after this work (Jamiu i-Tawarxkh RashidtJ care 
must be token not to confo lined it with the Tarikh %-Rash%d%, 
which IB common in Hindustan, and derives its name of Rashid, 
ohiefly (though other reasons are assigned) from being dedicated 
to the reigning Khan of Moguls, Abdu r Rashid Khan, by its 
author There is an interesting account given by Mr Elliot, of 
the discovery, within the last ten years, under very peculiar 
circumstances, of the largest portion of the Jamiu-t Tawarikh, 
which was supposed to have been lost, and for which we must 
refer to the " Index itself The table of contents is very 
extensive, and the work exidently is one of great value The 
seventh part of the work, which is contained in the volume in 
the Asiatic Society s Library, treats of — ' Hied and Sind and 
Shakmuni, and is divided as follows — 

** Chanter 1st On eras and revolutions —The measurement of tbe 
earth — On the four lugas — Ibe hills and waters of Hind — On its coun 
tnes, oities, and towns. — On the islands — The Sultfins of Delbu — The 
birth of Basdeo, and the kings of India proceedings Mahmud — On Cash 
mtr, its hills, waters, and cities — An account of the kings of the TriU jug 
The kings of tbe Dwkparjdg — Tbe kings of the KalijOg" 

** Chapter 2nd An account of the prophets of the Hindiig, of whom 
there are six of the highest class, Shkkmdni being tbe sixth —On the birth 
of Sbkkmdni — On the properties and signs of a perfect man —On the 
character, conduct, and sayings of Shkkmdnf— On the austenties of 
Bbkkmdui, and his incorporation with tbedivmo essence — further pro- 
oeedings of Bhkkm&ni — On his appearance in various forma — On the 
knowlMge of certain prayers addresm to God. — On tbe different degrees 
of metempsychosis, and the number of hells — How a man can become a 
god. — How a man can escape from the form of a beast — How a man can 
escape from tbe form of anouer man —On the difference between men and 
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an^ls. — On the oaeetioDS put to ShikmAMI^'tbecikgde.-’-Ofi theiafbrm* 
ation giTen by Sbhknsdnf reepeotiog another propbet^-Qn the iward* of 
paradiM, and the pumebments of bdl, and the iD^aaoUona and prohibitiona 
of Shlkindni — On the establiehment of hie religion in Hind and ( asbmir 
<^On the death of 8hkkmdni, and the erents whidfa followed From pp hM 
to 672 

The following description of the Sultdn Jalala-d Dins swim- 
miDg acroBB the Jhelum (a feat whirb Buiyit 8ingh afterwards 
achieved) is highly interesting — especially as we may now con- 
sider It a British stream The bravo Sulldn was obliged to 
retire before the victorious Obangez Khan (the Zingisof Bow)^ 
partly in consequence of the desertion of one of hie Sirdars, 
with bis corps d armee, to the enemy — towards Lahore, where 
the Emperor Altumsh held sway so that the bravo SulULn was 
literally placed between two fires — 

“ The alienaUon of Saifu-d Din Ightdk materially affected the power of 
the Suiting and diminished his obanoe of success He immediately mode 
towards Q-hozni, with the object of crossing the Indas and for that purpOM 
ordered boats to be kept m readiness This ciicumstanoe coming to the 
knowledge ot Cbangez Klikn the latter hastened in pursuit of the SiiUiin, 
and surrounded him At daybreak the hultin, finding himself placed m a 

S osition between water and fire with the Indus on the one side, and the 
ery enemy on the other, was prepared to give battle Changes Eli4a 
fell upon the right wing, commanded by Amin Mahk like a fieroo 
hon upon a lame leopa^, and drove it back with great slaughter 
Aniln Malik being thus defeated fled towards Peehfiwar, but, os the 
Moghul army was in possessioa of the road he was slain in the endeavour 
to effect his escape. Changes Kh4n compelled the left wing also to give 
way but the bultkn firmly m am tamed Ins ground in the centre with seven 
hundred men, and opposed the enemy from the morning to mid-day, mor 
mg now to right now to left, sustaining every attack and on each occasion 
slaying a number of the enemy Meantime, the aimyof Changes Khan 
«ame, pressing forward, and surrounding the position occupied by the 
Sultfcn Atlast Ajksh Malik, son of the kings maternal uncle, seeing the 
dangerous position of bis Mgjesty, seised the bndle of his charger, and 
persuaded him to leave the field The bulUn bade adieu to bis sons and 
female relatives with a heavy heart and buruing tears and, ordering his 
favounte horse to be prepared, he sprung on it, and rushed again into the 
torrent of conflict, like a crocodile into a nver and charged the enemy with 
irresisUble force Having succeeded m driving them back, be turned hu 
horse s head threw off on the way his coat of mail and shield, and, nrging 
his horse plunged into the nver though the bonk was upwards of thirty feet 
above the stream He then swam^ ooross like a noble lion, and reached 

* The oriffhiBl distlneUy 847 * " swam acrose the Jihfia’'->whefiier inteatiaaaUy, or 
by error of me uopyiew » doabtftal Saetem authors for a long time oousidered, 
eitlier that the eource of the Mehria (Indue) wu the river Jmtin (Oxos), or fiitt 
fito eources of the two rivers were in the same mountain. (Uvlenbroek Jtmm Jpgw* 
ricfl DeseriptiD, p 64 Gildemelster, de r^$ pp 179, 900 , Ooseley, Orientmt 

^MMropAy, p 106 , MasaOdt, Meudtnwqf p 88) A similar perverse nee of the 
Sihmi (Jaxsftes) tlso ocetirs in the Tankhi lemlni, wtoe it is used to sifuify the 
Indus, end oen be applioafalo to no other river , and again in Aim 1 11^ (AjmsI 
Jfvsksi YoL III p. 118) where Reiske obaervts, « In Arabioo l^tnr SiMmmm, 
^[uodapsrts mendoenm est" 
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tfae opposite benk in eafetj Cbtngez Eb&n witneeeed tbe gallant eiplolti 
•ndt basteziiDg to tfae bank, prohibited tbe Moguls from attempting to follov 
The very heavens exolaimea in surprise ** They never saw in the world any 
man equal to him, nor did they ever hear of one like bim, among the oele* 
brated heroes of antiquiU T* Changes Ehin and all the Mogul nobles 
were astonished to find toat tbe Sultin crossed the river m safety, and aat 
watohiag him, as be wiped tfae water off fais soabbard.f Changes Kbkn, 
turning round to the Sultkn s sons, I addressed them m words expressive of 
hiB admiration. * 

The Gheographioal acoount of Hind and Sind is valuable and 
interesting, and evinces a great turn for enquiry and observa* 
tion It IB taken, almost entirely, from the work of Abu Bihan- 
al Biruni, composed m the early part of the eleventh century, 
and therefore represents the knowledge of India, attained by 
the Mubammedan invaders, three hundred years before the 
author wrote Among other curious particulars, we learn from 
the Mubammedan author, that the people of Zardadan (of which 
Marco Polo speaks under the wrong name of Cardanden) are 
so called, because they have gold m their teeth (What does 
this mean ? Was the Dentist's art known to them ?) * They 
puncture their bauds, and colour them with indigo They 
eradicate their beards, so that they have not a single sign of 
Lair on their faces Thence you arrive at the borders of Tibet, 
where they eat raw meat, and worship images, and have no 
shame respecting their wives ' (They went unveiled, we suppose, 
and met their male friends without purelah nushtn restraint) 

* The air is so impure, that, if they ate their dinner after noon, 
th^ would all die They boil tea, and eat winnowed barley 

We can only glance at our authors quotations from the 
famous Masudi who visited India, Ce) Ion, and the Coast of 
China, and who died A D 956 Bis travels extended over 
nearly all the counuies subject to Mubammedan sway, but we 
can only afford the following extract 

** India 18 a vast country, having many seas and mountamB, and borders 
on the empire of eZ'Zkmj, which is the kingdom of the Mohariij, the King 
of tbe lalands, whose dominions form the frontier between India and China, 
and are considered as part of India. 

* Fonr yesrs, before, Sbamsn d Din, tbe king of Delhi, had done the lama thing, 
tihen inpunnltof Naiini d Dm Kabecha, and, thongh he aacceeded in reaching Hie 
opposite bank with a few followers, mauy were drowned m the attempt Mabanga 
Ri^it Singh has gained fame by his nooompluhment of the same feat 

f The Biosata s-Saitt and Ferishta represent Jaliln d Din as having carried his 
canopy with him, and eeating faimself under It, when he had attained the oppoaite 
bank. The former also menoons that Changes Khtin killed all the maletin tM Sni 
tkn's camp, and ordered his 'servants to sea^ for tbe jewels, which the Snlt&n had 
thrown into Uie Indoa before his eaoape. 

X The Habibn s Siytr differs firom other anthorities in saying, be tomed round, and 
addressed his own sons 
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The Hmda natioo extends f^ro the monntams of KhoreeAn and of ea* 
Bind as far as et- Tubbet But there prerails a great differenee of fMhsgSf 
language, and religion, m these empins, and they are firequentlj at war 
with each other The most of them believe on the metempsFobosis, or the 
transmigration of the soul The Hindus are distinct from other black nfr* 
tions, as tlie Zanj-ed Dem&dem and others, in point of intellect, govern 
meat, philosophy, colour, appearance, good constitution, talent, and intelU 
genoe. 

♦ * * ♦ 

No king can succeed to the throne according to Hindu laws, before he is 
forty years of age , nor appears their sovereign ever before the public, except 
at certain times, which are fixed at long intervals, and then it is only for the 
inspection of state affairs for, in their opinion the kings lose their respect, 
ana give away their privileges, if the public go/es at them The measures 
of government must be earned by mildness in Indio, and by degradatioa 
from a higher rank 

* * * * ^ 

The royalty is limited upon tbo descendants of one family, and never 
goes to anotner The same is the case with tlio fanuhes of the Yixir, 
Kadbi and other high officers. 1 hey ore all (hereditary, and) never changed, 
nor altered 

The HmdOs abstain from (spintuous) liquors not in obedience to some 
religious pincept, but because they do not choose to take a thing which 
overwhelms their reason, and makes cease tlie dominion, which this faculty 
18 to exercise over men If it can be proved of one of their kings, that he 
lias drunk (wine) he forfeits the orown, for he is (not considered to be) able 
to rule and govern (the empire), if ho is givon to such habits 

£l<Jahit supposes that the nver MihrAn, in es-Sind, is the Nile alleging 
as a proof that crocodiles live in it I cannot undorst^d how this proof 
can be oonohisive Tins he states in his book On the leading cities and 
tho wonders of the oountnes It is on excellent work but, as he has never 
made a voyage, and few joumies and travels through kingdoms and cities, 
ho did not know that the Mihnin of es Sind comes from the well known 
sources of the highland of es Sind, from tho coimtiy belonging to Kmnaiy, 
in the kingdom of Bbdah, and of Kashmir el Kundabkr, and et Takln , £e 
tiibutanes, which iise in these oountnes run to el Multfin and from thence 
the united river receives tho name Mihran FI Mdltin means meadows of 

S lid The king of el MultAn is a Koraishite, and of tho children of 
sAraah Ben Lawi Ben Ghalib Hu dominion extends as far as the fiion 
tier of Ehoraskn 

Some of our military readers will not be sorry to peruse an 
extract relative to a place, that they may not have imagined to 
have been of any importance, upwards of eight oentunea ago 
It is token from the Asbkalu 1 JBilad 

Multan is about half the siao of Mansdra, and is called ** the bounda- 
ry* of the house of gold ** There is an idol in the place, held in great 
veneration by the Hindus , and people from distant ports undertake a yearly 

• The Aibk&la 1 Bil&d eaya bon, * or bastion, which at first wotdd seem a more 
probable reading , but the reasons assigned for reading the word " fsjg” are so strong 
as set forth by M Hamaker, mhis note to the J)eMcrtptio Iracm Penieae ( p 67), 
we are not entitled to ooneider “ baij as the correct reading ' 

D 1 
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pilgnmage to ito temple, and there expend rait suma of money Many take 
up their reaidenoe at tlie sbnne to lead there a life of demotion 

Multan denves ite name from thia idol. The temple is situated on an 
eleTation in a populous part of the city, in the midst of a bazar, near which 
meobanios ana tne dealers in ivory pursue their trade The idol is placed 
immediately m the centre of the temple, around which the pnestsand the 
pilgnma take up their residence , and no other man in Mdlthn, either of 
Bind or Bind, is allowed to remain m the temple, except the mmistranta 
above mentioned 

The idol has a human shape and is seated with its legs bent in a quad 
rangular posture, on a pedestal made of bnok and mortar Its whole body 
18 covered with a red skin like Morocco leather but its eyes are open 
Some say that the body of the idol is made of wood , some deny tins , but 
it 18 not possible to ascertain this point with certainty, by reason of the skin, 
which covers the body ibe hands rest upon the knees with the fingers 
closed, so that only four can be counted The eyes of the idol are of some 
precious gem, and its head is covered with a ciown of gold The sums 
collected from the offenugs of the pilgnma at the shnne are taken by the 
Amii of MultAn,and distributed amongst the servants of the temple As 
often as the Indians make war upon them, and endeavour to seize the idol, 
they bring it out, pretending that they will break it, and bum it Upon 
which tlio assaalants return otherwise they would destroy Mdltan. 

There is a strong fort m Mdltan Pnees are low, but Mansfira is more 
fertile and populous iUe reason why Mfiltkn is designated “ the bouse of 
gold ’ 18 , tSiat the Muhammedans, though poor at the time the^ conquered 
3ie place, enriched themselves by the gold which they found m it” 

From the Tankh i Guzida, we take a short anecdote re- 
lative to Mahmlid of Ohuzni To those, who speculate upon 
the supposed influence of pb)sical defects on character, as m 
the instances of Pope and Byron, it will have a moral interest 

He was a friend to learned men and poets on whom he bestowed 
munificent presents insomuch that every year he expended upon them more 
than 400,000 Dinais Hvs features were very ugly One day regarding hia 
own face in a mirror, be became thoughtful and depress^ His Wazfr 
inquired as to the cause of his sorrow , to which he replied * It is generally 
understood that the sight of kings adds vigour to the eye , but the form, with 
which I am endowed is calculated to strike tlie beholder blind * The 
WaTir replied Scarcely one man m a million looks on your face , but the 
qualities of your mmd shed their infiuence on every one Study therefore, 
to maintain an unimpeachable character, that you may be loved by all your 
sulpects \eminu-d daulah Mahmdd was pleased with this admonition 
and since, that period, he paid so much attention to the cultivation of his 
mental endowments, that he surpassed all other kings m that respeot ”f 

* Ibn Hankal fays ** with expanded fingers Zakarlyfi Caxvinl following 
istakhrl, says " closed hands ** The Ashkala 1 Bilkd concurs with Istakhri as 

g noted by M Koeegarten, Dr Afohttmmede Ibn Salute, p. 27 Ediial speaks of four 
aude, justead of four fingers and a ve^ slight change m the original would autho- 
rise that reading ( Qeogr^ixe, par jif JaubeH Torn 1 p 167 ) 

4- This anecdote is m. iha Genuiidesaal d LehenA but Fenshto merely says, 
MahmUd was marked wiUi the small pox. 

In the reign of Mashd that Hietonan ascribes a statement to the Ouiida, which 
is at variance with the MSS I have oouacUted. He aaya that, according to the Oust 
da, MasCid reigned nine years and nine months, whereas the Guzida distinotly si^ that 
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fiegardiQg Abd Bihan^al-Birdai, we learn, that he was bom 
A D 970 1, and died A D 1088 9 He seems to have been an in- 
defatigable student, which is borne out by bis efforts, as an Astro* 
nomer. Geometrician, Historian, and Scholar He travelled into 
different oountnea, at a time when Englishmen never quitted their 
own — and, in the course of his peregrinations, visited Gbnzni and 
Lahore He wrote many works, and is said to have executed se- 
veral translations from the Greek His works are said to have 
exceeded a camel load For his famous G4nun i Mas*udi, a Geo- 
graphical work, frequently cited by Abu-1 feda, he received hrom 
the emperor Masdd an elephant load of silver, which, however, 
he returned to the Boyal Treasury — ‘ a proceeding contrary 
to human nature, — according to the naive testimony of Shahra- 
zurj To the cultivator of Indian History his most valuable 
work 18 the ‘ Tankhu 1 Hind, an Arabic manusonpt m the 
Eoyal Library, Puns It treats of the literature and science 
of the Indians, at the commencement of tlie eleventh century 
It informs us that he accompanied Mahmtid of Ghuzoi , that 
he resided many years in India, in all probability chiefly 
in the Punjab, that he studied the Sansent language, trans- 
lated into It some works from the Arabic, and translated from 
It two treatises into Arabic The two chapters of his work, 
edited by M Beinaud (in his Fragments Arabes et Persons 
in6dit8, relatifs a 1 Inde, &o ) relate to the eras and geography of 
India Like the Chinese travels of Fa hian, they establish an- 
other fixed epoch, to which we can refer, for the determination of 
several points relating to the chronology of this country We 
learn from them that the Hunvausa Purkna, i^hich the most 
distinguished oneiituhsts have hitherto ascribed to a penod 
not anterior to the eleventh century, was already quoted m 
Biruni 8 time as a standard authority, and that the epoch of 
the composition of the five Siddhantas no longer admits 
of question , and thus the theories of Anquetil du Perron and 
Bentley are abolished for ever ♦ 

Mr Elliot gives an extract from the Tankhu 1 Hind of great 
historical importance, from which it would appear that we are 
able to trace Brahman kings of Cabul to the beginning of the 
tenth century, about A D 020, and thus clear up the mist 
which enveloped a whole century of the Indian annals, previoae 
to Mahmtid s invasion. 

monarch reigned thirteen yean. It may bo as well to mention here, that Brin^a, m hia 
tranalatiun of JKeriahta, haa, by some oversight, entered the Hutory of Hai^olla llns- 
taofl, and the T&rlkh i Gnsfi^ as two different works 

* Elliot note B This decision of « nave and interesUng teientifio qnesUon is 
ftiHy more sununary, them oonvinoing«^r 
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We find an irresistible attraction towards those portions of 
Mr Elliot 8 work« that bear npon Akbar s splendid reign, as 
recorded m the Tankh-i-AlO, the Tankh i Badauni, and the 
Tankh-i Fensbta There is a raoinesB about the writings of 
Abdu-l kadir Badauni, which we regret our inability to illustrate 
by eitraots of sufficient length The notice of him is very 
valuable, not merely as giying insight into the life and senti 
ments of a distinguished Muhammedan scholar and gentleman 
of that age, but as giving us a glimpse at the character of a 
class From his abilities and acquirements, he was deemed 
worthy by the sovereign, to be employed on the Tankh i Alfi, 
a histone compilation, drawn up by yanous learned men under 
Court patronage Our Encyclopedist appears to have beeu a 
man of shrewd intellect, and, for his age, of large acquire- 
ments, but an exceedingly strict Mussulman of the Sunni 
persuasion He held in abhorrence all who came between the 
wind and hie own orthodoxy One of his chief collaborateurs 
on the Tatikh-i Alh, and holding, from circumstanoes no less 
than ability, a higher place il^n, in public estimation than 
Abdu 1 Eadir himself, was a learned Persian, called Mulldna 
Ahmed*~the author of Khulasatu 1 Haiat, ' the essence of 
life Of this man he speaks contemptuously, as, “ a bigot, who 
had the impertinence to call himself nph)8icmn His being 
a bigot would not have mattered much, had he been one on 
the right side , bat Mulldna Ahmed was a SLfa, whicli, in our 
orthodox Encyclopedists opinion, was much the same as if he 
had declared himself a visible agent of Eblis Whatever Mullkna 
Ahmed might be, bis literary fellow labourer was a Sunni to 
the back hone, and, as we are apt to say now a days — * some- 
thing more This Muhammedan Puritan could not abide the 
latitudinananism on one part, and the heterodoxy or inhdelity 
on the other, which he deemed the crying sin of the court. He 
always refers to it sarcastically, or bitterly and, whether m his 
answer to those damnable new fangled notions, as be honestly con 
sidered them, or whether as respected Akbar himself, Abn 1 Fozl, 
his brother Faizi, Mullah Ahmed, or whomsoever, or whatever 
bore hard on the Sunni side of the question, Abdu 1 Kadir 
shews himself as good a hater, as Dr Johnson could desire 
to meet in a summers day, or on any other day, equinoctial or 
antarctic. So much being premised, the following retort of our 
sturdy Sunni, upon the coaxing Sbia, at the time assuredly 
bis superior in position and general opinion, will be readily 
comprehended 

** He had as yet had oo interview with Shaikh Fatd and had not yet 
assumed that air of confidence, with which his intimacy with that minister 
insnired him when 1 saw him one dav m the B&car where nnme Trkkfs 
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took the opportunity of mentioning my name to him in terme of pmse 
Upon thiBt ne addressed me, and said, “ 1 see the mark of a Shis stamped 
on your forehead.** “ Just as much, * 1 replied, ** as I see Sunni stamped 
upon your s.” The bystanders laughed, and were much gratified at the 
retort. I shall, please God I notioe the close of hia life m the proper 
place * 

There ib a smaok of anticipating relish m the closing sentence, 
having reference to Ahmed s tragical fate , and Abdu-1 Kadir, as 
the editor justly observes — ‘ fulfils that promise in the following 
passage, which affords as an amusing instance of odium iheologt' 
cum, as 18 to be met with m any country 

** During this month (Safer, 006 AH), MirzaFaulod Birlas persuaded 
the heretio Mulla Ahmed, who was always openly revihng the nrst Kha 
life to leave his own house at midnight under some pretence, and then 
assasBinated him The chronograms of which event are, “ Bravo ! Fau«> 
lad s stiletto ! and ** Hellish bog I and indeed, when I saw that dog m the 
agonies of death, I observed his countenance to be exactly like that of a 
hog others also observed the same May God protect me from such a 
dreadful fate 

Mirza Faulid was bound alive to the leg of an elephant m the city of 
Lahore, and thus attained martyrdom 

When Hakim Abu-l-Fateh sent some one to enquire of him, whether 
sectanan preindioes bad induced him to kill Mulla Ahmed, he replied that 
had that been the reason, ho would have selected a more noblo victim than 
the Mdlla The Hakim reported this speech to the king, who remarked that 
Mtrza Faulad was an implacable villain and ought to suffer death He 
therefore ordered him to hediawn, while yet living, by an elephant, al 
though he was veiy nearly obtaining a pardon tliiougb tlio intei cession of 
tho ladiesf- of the royal household The Mulla expired tliroe or four days 
after the Mirra 

A Similar spirit breathes through his account of Sheik Paizi , 
for he not only describes him as dying the death of a repro- 
bate, but kills even his poetry with a withering criticism, not 
unworthy of the trciichnut style of the 19th century 

'* He 18 commonly called the chief of Poets but he was m fact 
a more Poetastei lie excelled in the minor arts of versification, enigma- 
tic lines, and rh} mmg Id histoiy, lu philology m medicine m letter 
wnting, and in composition, he was without a rival His earlier compoai 
tions in verse bear his titular name of Fkizl, which be subsequently digm 
fled into Faik/l, in order that it might correspond with the grammatical 
amplication of Allkmi by which bis younger biotlior Aha I fazl, wag 
known , but the change was ill omened, for be survived to enjoy his last 
title only one or two months, and then met las death with great alarm and 
inquietude 

* A Shlk, who marked the robricB on die margm of the copy 1 have used, takes 
a most eommary revenge, ^ heading this passage thus * The assatsination of blest- 
ed Holla Ahmed by the ratnless dagger of an aoonreed Sen of a pig ** 

•f The Masini 1 Omra says « by the nobles of the state ” The determmation to 
oarry the sentence mto effiMit shows the stern Jnsboe of the Emperor The BuU* 
ftmuy had served his for eight generations, and Mirsa Fonlad Imd himaelf bew aeleot' 
ed by Akbar, to aocompany an embassy to AbdoUa Khan CJabek, in the ^Snd year 
of his reign. 
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He was an idle and ram talker, a hypocrite, and a hanghty, maHoioaSr 
dishonest, enrious, perfidious, and ambitious man He reviled the three 
first Khalifas and their disciples, the ancestors and descendants of the 

£ bet, the wise and the excellent, the pious and the saintlr, and, in short, all 
[usalmftus in general, and ndiculed the pnociples of &eir faith, pnvately 
and publicly, by night and by day His conduct was so abominable, that 
even Jews, Christians, HindCis, Sabians and Guebres are considered a 
thoueand times less o^ous He acted entirely against tlie tenets of the 
Muhammedan religion What was foi bidden m that, was lawful to him, 
and vice versd. 

He composed a Commentary upon the Koran, consisting entirely of 
letters without diacnUoal points in order to obliterate the spots of his 
infamy , but the waters of a hundred oceans will never cleanse the stain he 
has contracted, until the day of judgement He composed it in the veiy 
height of bis perfidy and drunkenness and dogs were allowed to tread 
on every letter of it In the same spirit of pnde stubbornness, and infide- 
lity, be met his final doom, and m a manner which I trust, no one may again 
see or hear of , for when the king paid him a visit on his death bed, he 
barked at his face like a dog as the king himself acknowledged in public , 
hi8 whole face was swoUen and his hps appeared black as if soiled with 
denUlnce, insomuch that the king ohscried to Abb i fiul ‘‘surely the 
Sheikh has been rubbing dentifrice on his teeth, according to the Indian fa- 
shion No, replied Abu 1 iazl, it is the stain of the clotted blood, 
which he has been spitting • In truth even this scene was but a small 
retnbution for the blasphemies, of which he had been guiltv, and for the 
oontiimehes which he had uttcied against the Piophet the lost of the apos- 
tles (the peace of God be upon him and ail his family !) Several abusive 
ehi-ouogiams were written on the occasion of which the following are only 
a few # • • 

He had composed poctiy for foity j ears con ect enough m point of ver 
gification and language, bututteily destitute ot beauty, either in sentiment 
or rthgion + He has loined tlie dry hones together pietty well,but the skele- 
ton has no In sms ihe coudimenU of \eisc aie suihcieutly abundant but 
quite tasteless, • • • as is proved by no one remembering hts lines, al 
iliough the verj vilestpoets meet with some quotere and admii-ers Neverthe 
less ho mote what with Hlwkns and Masiiavis more tlian twenty thousand 
lines and, notwithstanding that he expended the rich revenues ot his J4ghir 
upon then transcnption, and in sauding copies to his fiiends far and near, 
not one of tliem ever read his poems twice The following verses of his own 
selection were given by liim to Nizkmu-d din Ahmed as a memento * * • 
• • • • * Pray, tell me what beauty is there m them ^ 

The Tankli i Badauni of tins author is a general history of 
India, from the time of the Ghaznavides to the fortieth year of 
Akbar , and, as respects the reign of the latter, Mr Elliot oon 
aiders it very useful, as correcting, by its prevalent tone of cen 
sure and disparagement, the fulsome eulogmm of the Akboi nama 


* At the close of the historical narrative Uie anthor tells ns, that Faizl hod been 
spitting blood for six months before his death, and that hii barkmg like a dog was 
the conseqaenoe of his making those animals hif constant companions, night and 
day, toinsolt the Masalmkiu, to whom they ait on abomination 

+ This IS by no means the general estimate of his poetry, which is grtafiy admired 
m India, even to this day 
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Despite this tone, it had already been observed by Mr Elphin- 
stone in his history, that it conveys a more favourable impression 
of Akbar than the rhetorical flourishes of the Court Journalist 
(Abfl 1 fazl) This is one of the few works, which, the Editor 
of the ludez deems, would well repay the labour of translation 
Of Sheikh Abd 1 fazl, Abdu-l kadir observes m his caustic way, 
that — ‘he ingratiated himself with His Majesty by his unre- 
mitting devotion to the kings serMce, by his temporising dispo- 
sition, which could reconcile him even to the commission of 
falsehood to serve his own interests, by the study of the king s 
temper and sentiments, and by his boundless flattery 

Mr Elliots judgment on tlie Tankb i Ferislita, is that— 
‘it IS by common consent, and not undeservedly considered 
superior to all tbe other general histones of India The au- 
thor of It was born at Astrabad, on the borders of the Caspian, 
about A D 1570 The date of his death is conjectured to 
have been about 1012 The value of tbe work, Mr Elliot is 
of opinion, commences from the Muhammedan period, the 
history of ^^hlch be has compiled from the best sources avail- 
able Tbe introduction gives but a very imperfect view of In- 
dian history, previous to the invasion of Isldm, and is of about 
equal aulhoiity and value with the first ten books of Livy In 
regard to Colonel Dows translation of tbe fiist and second 
books, giving an aeooiint of the Mogul Emperors down to Akbar, 
Mr Elliot truly observes * that Dow has so interwoven his own 
remaiks wuh that of the author, that it is sometimes difficult 
to separate them, and in such a manner too, as sometiines to 
convey an entirely different meaning from that which Ferisbta 
intended Mr Elliot considers, that the translation of the en- 
tire work by General Biiggs (in 4 vols 8\o , 1820) has thrown 
others into the shade, and is by far the most valuable store- 
house of facts connected with the Muhammedan Dynasties of 
India, which is accessible to the English reader The Editor 
notices the somewhat unoandid review of the work by J Von 
Hammer, who takes littlo notice of its merits, and confines him- 
self principally to hypercritical censures on its orthography, 

‘ Such petty cavillings are unworthy of one of the most distin- 
guished Orientalists of the continent hut they are not confined 
to tbe translator of Eenshta, the profoundest scholars of the 
world have not escaped his critical repiehensions, which be 
sometimes lavishes with a most unspanng band, and very often 
on the most trifling lapses of spelling, version, or punctuation 
Mr Elliot has a very interesting note on fire-worshm m 
India It refers to the march of the Sultan Ibrahim to Dera, 
which he inohneB to suppose may indicate the Dehra of the 
Dhfln 
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All tbe auihon, faoweTer, who mention the circumstanoe, whether thegr 
give the name or not, notice that the inhabitants ware banished by AfWblftb , 
and this eonouirent tradition respecting ^eir expulsion fh>m Ehor&e&n 
seems to indicate the existenoe of a colony of Fire-worshippers m these 
hills, who preserved their peonhar rites and oustoms, notwithstanding the 
tune which had elapeed since their departure from their native country 
Putting aside the probabili^, which has frequently been speculated 
upon, of an original oonneotioii Wween the Hindfi religion and the worship 
oi fixe, and the derivation of the name of Magadba from the Mam, there 
IS much in the practical worship of the Hindds, such as the Aotn, the 
gaxatri, the addrc^ to tbe sun* at the time df ablution, tbe probibitiozi 
against insulting that luminaiy by indecent ge8tares,f-~Bll wluoh would 
lead an inattentive observer to conolude tlie two religions to bear a very 
close resemblance to one another It is this consideration, which should 
make us very oarofiil in receiving tbe statements of tbe early Muhammedan 
writers on subject and the use of the word Chibr to signify not only, 
espeoially, a Fire worshipper but, generally, an Infidel of any denomina> 
tion, adds to tbe probability of oou^ion and inaccuracy 
European scholars have not been sufficiently attentive to this double 
use of tbe word and all those, who have relied upon M Petit de la Croix s 
translation oi Sberifu d-dln, have considered that, at the period of limfir s 
invasion, fire-worship prevailed most extensively in Uppei India, because 
Oahr IB used throughout by the bistonaus of that invasion, to represent 
the holders of a creed opposed to his own, and against which his rancour 
and cruelty were unsparingly directed 
Bat though the word is used indiscnmmately, there are certain passages 
in which It 18 impossible to consider that any other class but Fire-wor 
shippers is meant Thus, it is distinctly said that the people of Tughlak 
pCirt believed tn the two pnneiplea of good and ettil u\ toe unvoer»e^ and 
athnowledged Ahnnxdn and Yezdim (Ormuzd) Ihe captives, massacred 
at L.oni§ are said to have been Magian$t as well as Hindus , and, in the 
passage quoted in the article Hadibu s-siyab, it is stated that the sou of 
Safi (jabr threw himself into the fire, which he worshipped 
We cannot refuse our assent to this distinct evidence of tbe existence 
of Fire-worshippers in Upper India, as late as the invasion of Timdr, A I) 
1308 9 Ihcre is, therefore, no improbability that tbe independent tnbe, 
winch had been expelled by Afrfisifib and practised their own peculiar ntes, 
and whom Ibi'dhim, tbe Gbaznevide, attacked in A D 1079, were a colony 
of Fire-worshippors from Ir&u, who, if tbe date assigned be true, must have 
left their native countiy, before ^e reforms effeoted m tbe national creed 
by Zoroaster 

Indeed, when we consider the constant mteroourse winch had prevailed 
from oldest time between Persia and India, || it is surprising that we do not 

* See Luciau ■ description of the circular dance peenluur to Indian priests, m which 
they worship the sun, standing with their faces towards tbe ea8t.--De haUaiume 
Bee also Boblen, das alts Indiefit V6L 1 pp 187, 146. Ersoh and Gmber, JBnej/doph 
die der Wusensehqflen und KUnste Art JndteHf pp. 166, 178. 

f Hesiod euahlea us to disguise it In a learned language 

Mnd* duT neXtoto TtTpauutyos dpShs 

r r-A rt Df v 078 

Bee also Ifrnu, iv Bamagana IL 69 Boblen d. oU Ind VoL L p 139 
t Cbenfieddin, Hist de Ttmuty Tom III p. 61 

I Price s Chronological Betrosp of Mah B\st Vol III p 854, 

II Troyer, Ifaja Tarantjnir^, Vol Up 411 
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flad more tiiMiieBtioiti.ble ineteneei of tlio pereeeiiied Flre-wonihippen 
foekiog an aeylum m Kor^em India, ae well ae QiuerAt 
The inatanoee, in whioh they are alluded to before thie invaaioii of 
Timdr, are very rare, and almost always so obsourely mentioned, as to teavo 
some doabt in the mind, whether foreign ignorance of native eostoma and 
religioas ntee may not have given a odour to the naitmtive 
^e evidence of the Chinese traveller, Hwen thsang, to the existenoe of 
son worship at HultAn m 640 A. D is veiy decisive. He found there a 
** temple of the sun, and an idol erected to represent that grand Inounaiy,” 
with dwellings for the pnest& and reservoirs for ablution ,* yet, he says, ths 
oity was inhabited chiefly byroen of the Brahminieal religion. 

A few centuries before, if Philostratus is to be believed, Apollonins; 
after crossing the Indus, visited the temple of the son at Taxila, and 
Pbraotes, the chief of the eonntiy, deeonbee the Indians, as, in a moment of 
)<^, ** Boatobing torches from the altar of the sun,” and mentions that he him- 
self never drank wine, except when saonfloing to the sun.” After oroHing 
the HTOhasiB, Apollonius goes to a place, whiw would seem to represent 
JwAla Mukbi, where they *' worship Are, ' and “ smg hymns m honour of the 
snnf 

'When the Arabs arrived in the valley of the Indus, they found the same 
temple, the same idol, the same dwellings, the same reeervoirs, as bad 
struck the Chinese but their deeonpUon of the idol would lead us to sup- 
pose that it was a representation of Budh. BSrflni, however, whose 
testimony is more valuable than that of all other Muhammedans, as he 
was fully acquainted with the religious system of the HindfrEi, plainly tells 
UB,t that the idol of MdltAn was ^ed AdUsra,§ because it was oonseorat' 
ed to the fim, and that Muhammed bin Eassatn, the flnt invader, snspended 
a piece of oows flesh from its neck, in order to show bis oontsmpt of the 
euperstiUon of the Indians, and to disgust them with tibu double inwilt 
to the dearest objects of their veneration]] 

Shortly before Birdul wrote, we have another instance this tendency 
to combine the two worships In the message which JaipAl sent to NAsira 
d-din, in order to dissuade him from dnving the Indians to desperatioa, he 
is represented to say, (according to the I^kh i Alfi), “ The Indians are 
accustomed to pile their property, wealth, and precious jewels m one heap, 
and to kindle it with the Are, whtoh they wortlixp They then kill tbw 
women and cbildren, and, with nothing left in the world, they rush to their 
last on-slaught, and die in the fleld of battle , so that for their viotonous 
enemies the only spoil is dust and ashes. The declaration is a curious one 
in the mouth of a Hmdfl, but may perhaps be considered to mdioate the 
existence of a modifled form of pyrolatry m the beginning of the eleven^ 
century 

• Journal AMUiqw Tom YIII p 898 and Foe Kom Ki p. 898 
t Philoatrati Vita AfoSUmiu Lib U Cap. 84, 88. lib. IIL Ci^ li. 

X M Beinaad. Frogmens Arabes et Persons p lil 

I See Lassen, IndisOte AUerthomskundSt Yol 1 p. 701 AntMopia gfeascrUica’ 
p. 178. As, Res YoL I p 868. Yana Kennedy, Ancient and Hhufs AfylAok^y, p. 840 

II Then is nothing in the rafious origiiu ascribed to die name of Mdltin, whioh 
cifoa any oolonr to the sappoaitloD, that the oity was devoted to the worahip of tba 
■OIL 8eeLauen,IiidiMlWAtter<AtMM*^ Yoi 1 p 99 Zettsokriftf 4, k 4. Mory. 
V<A ni p. 196. 
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The pnottoe aUadsd to is nothing mors than tbs /oAor, which is so 
fisqiisDtl^pnotiBed I7 Hmdds m dsqpsir * 

We regret to be oompelled by want of space to omit the re- 
mainder of this learned and valuable note For the same reason 
we must forego any notice of onoi not less valuable, learned, and 
interesting * on the early nse of gun-powder in India, and must 
content ourselves with our find one, which, though severe, is 
fraught With much truth Young Bengal should con it well 
Befemng to the imperfections of the authors whom he had to 
consult, the Editor of this admirable work observes 

** neTsrtbeless, we can gather, that tbe oomxDon people 

most have been plunged into tbe lowest depth of wietobedness and despon- 
dency The few glmpses we have — even among tbe ebort extracts in 
this single volume-Hif Hmdhs slam for disputing with Mubammedans,* 
of gene^ prohibitions against prooessionB, worship, and ablutions, and of 
other intolerant measures ,t of idols mutilated, J of temples razedj of fop* 
oible oouTersions and mama^s,|| of proscriptions and oonnsoationspir of mur 
ders and massacres, 4c* and of tbe sensuahty and drunkenness of the tyrants, 
who eiyomed show us, that this picture is not OTercfaaiged , and 

It IS muob to be regretted that we ore left to draw it for ourselves f^m out 
the mass of ordinary ooourrenoes, reoorded by writers, who seem to sympa 
thize with no virtues, and to abhor no vices Whenever, therefore, in the 
course of this Index a wozk is oharaetenxed as excellent, admirable, or 
valuable, it must be remembered, that these teims are need relatively to 
the narrative only , and it is but reasonable to expect, that the force of these 
epithets will be qualified by constant advertence to the defloienoies just 00 m 
mented on 

Iheae deficiencies ore more to be lamented, where, as sometimes hap- 
pens, a Huidd 18 tbe author From one of that nation we might have 
expected to learn what were the feelings, hopes, faiths, fears, and yearn 
in^ of hiB subject race , but unfortunately be rarely writes, unless ao* 
cording to order or dictation , and every phrase is studiously and semlely 
tamed to fiatter tbe vanity of an impenous Muhammedan patron There la 
nothing to betray bis religion or bis nation, except perhaps a certain stiff 
nets and afihctationof style, which shows how ill the foreign garb befits faim 
Wifi) him, a Hindfi is an infidel, and a Muhammedan ** one of the 
true iuth , and of the holy Saints of the Calendar he wntes with aU 

• Stepp flea, 291, ssa. 

t See pp. 197, 28ft, 241, 248, 245, 247, 249,251,957,292. 

I Stepp 986,286.888,844. 

I Sttpp.226,229,298 

II 6ttpF«196,28T,886 

% Stepp. 289, 880, 882, 888 

Bee pp, 127, 158,180,286,289,838,884,885 
tt See pp 112, 284, 285, 288, 290, 861, 89a 
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the femur of a bigot With him, irben Hindds are killed* ** tbeir 
Boula are deepatohed to hell " and a Mohammedan aoffnv the «tme 
fate, “ he drmke the eup of mar^rdom ’ He le so far wedded to the 
eetphrasee and inflated langoage of bis oonqnerori, that he apeake ** of tiie 
hffht of lelitoi abedding ite reflilgenoe on the world,** ** of the Uewed 
Muhamm/ and ** of the lUoetrious Book ** He nsoally opens with a 
** Bumillab,*’ and the ordinary profession of faith m the unity of the 
Godhead, followed by laodabons of the holy prophet, hie dieejpiee, and 
deeoendantB, and indulges in all the moetderout and orthodox atteetatiODS 
of Muhammedans* One of the Hindd authon, here noUoed, speaka of 
standing m hu old age ** at the head of hie bier, on the brink of hia graie ,** 
though be must have been fullj aware that, beibre long, hie remaine would 
be burnt, and his aahee oast mto the Ganges Even at a later period, 
when no longer “ Tibenl ao Neronis res ob metwm fslsse,*** there is not one 
of this slsTish crew, who treats the history of his natiye country snlneotively, 
or presents us with the thoughts, emotions, and raptures, wbiofa a long 
oppressed race might be suppo^ to give vent to, when freed from the 
tymny of its former masters, and allowed to express itself in the natural 
language of the heart, without oonstramt, and without adulation 

Hut, though the mtnnaio value of these works may be small, they will 
still yield muoh that is worth observation to any one, who will attontivelv 
examine them They will serve to dii^l the mists of ignorsnoe, by which 
the Imowledge of India is too muoh oosoured, and to ^ow that the history 
of the Muhammedan penod remains yet to be written They wfll make 
our native subjeots more sensible of the immense advantages aooruing to 
them under tne mildness and equity of our rule If instraotion were 
sought for from them, we should be spared the rash dedarationB respecting 
Muhammedan India, which are frequently made by persons not otherwise 
Ignorant, Oharaoters, now renowned only for the splendour of their 
achievements and a succession of viotones, would, when we withdraw tiie 
veil of flattery, and divest them of rbetono^ flounsbes, be set forth in a 
truer light, aud probably be held up to the exeoratioD of mankind We 
should no longer hear bombastic Babns, enjoying under our Govern 
xnent the highest degree of personal liberty, and many more politick 
pnvile^ than were ever conceded to a conquered nation, rant about 
and the degradation of their present position If they would 

ive mto any of the volumes mentioned herein, it would toxe ^ese 
young Bmtuses and Phooions a very short time to learn, that, in the days 
of that dark penod for whose return they sigh, even the bare utterance of 
their ndioulouB fantasies would have been attended, not with silence and 
contempt, but with the severer disoiphne of molten lead or empalement. 
From them too these idle vapourers would learn that the sacred spark of 
patnotism is exotic here, and can never fall on a mine that will explode , 
for history will show them, that certain peculianties of physical, as well as 
moral organization, neither to he strengthened by diet, nor improved by 
education, have hitherto prevented their even attempting a national in 
dependence, — which will continue to exist to them but as a name, and aa 
an oflhcounng of college declamations | We should be compelled to listen 

• Taiutiis. JmuU L 1 

i Mr Elliot is over seTere in this remark. A nation, bowed down for ages under 

die degrading yoke of Hindniam.doea not startup into strength, and matnrity at onoe« 
In mental organization, the Ben^ is second to none , and, n we an to Jn^ from 
recent erent^the capamty for edf goremment, and even the moral^, of more highly 
favoond natione do notnae moeh abore tfaoee of Toimg Bengal Tpm eeienee and 
true religion may yet show what it iu them.— E d 
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no more to the olamonn against resomption of rent-free tenoree, when 
almost STeij page will show, that there waa no tenure, whatever Us desig 
nation, which was not (^n to resumption in the theorj of the law, and 
which was not repeatedly resumed in praotioe. Should any ambitious 
Amctionary entertain the desire of emulating the ** exceeding magnifloil** 
etmotures of his Mogul predeoessore,* it will check his aspirations to 
learn, that, beyond palaces and porticos, temples and tombs, there is httle 
worthy of emulation. He will find that, if we omit only three names in 
the long line of Delhi Emperors, the comfort and happiness of the people 
were never contemplated hv them , and, with the exception of a few sera^ 
and bridges— and these only on roads traversed by the imperial camps, — be 
will see nothing, in which purely selfish oonsideratiODB did not prevail I 
The extreme beauty and elegance of many of tbeir struotures it is not 
attempted to deny , but nersonal vanity was the main cause of their 
erection , and, with the small exception noted above, there is not one which 
subserves any purpose of general utility 

* This WAS the ((randiloquent deelsratlcm of a late GoTemor General, at a fkrewell 
banquet given to bun by the Court of Directors. But when bis head became tamed 
by the laurels, which the victories of others placed upon his brow, these professions 
were foryotteo , and the only monument remaining of his peaceful aspiratlona la a 
tank under the palace walla of Delhi, which, as it remains empty one part of Ae 
year, and exhales noxions vapoura during the other, baa been voted a nuisance by the 
mhabitauta of the imperial city, who have actually petitioned that it may be filled 
up agam. 

f Tbe present dilapidation of these buildmgs la sometimes adduced as a proof of 
our udiferenoe to the comforts of the people It is not considered that where they 
do exist in good repau*, they are but httle nsed, and that the present system of Govern 
ment no longer renders it necessary that travellers should seek protection within 
fortified encfoenres. If they sre to be considered proofb of the solmicude of former 
nonarebsfor their suhjeofa wellwe they are also standing memorials of tbe weakness 
and inefficiency of their administration Add to which, many of the extant serMs 
were tbe ofliipimg, not of unperial, but of private, Uberality 

} Seep m 
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Art rV— I DtrecttoHS for Settlement O^ere, promulgateiSL 
under the authority of the ^on*ble the Lieutenant Governor 
of the North Weetem Provinces Agra J844 
2 Translation of a Proceeding regarding the settlement of a 
village, according to the system pursued in the North Western 
Provinces of the Presidency of Bengal compiled and puh~ 
Itshed under the orders of the Hon hie the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, North Western Provinces Agra 1847 

8 Settlement Reports of several Districts, printed and puhhsh- 
ed at various times by order of Government, North Western 
Provinces 

4 Memoir on the Statistics of the North Western Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency, compiled from official documents, 
under orders of the Hon hie the Lieutenant Governor, by A 
Shakespear, Esq, Assistant Secretary to the Government 
Calcutta 1848 

When Bam Mohun Boy made his first appearance in the 
streets of London^ he was greeted with the ory of ** Xippoo , 
the mob apparently thinking that all who wore ** the shadow^ 
livery of the burnished sun were equally entitled to that name 
We have often observed a somewhat similar tendency to genera* 
hzation with regard to Indian matters, even among Englishmen 
of intelligence and education They acquire notions, perhaps 
imperfect ones, regarding some branch of administration in a 
particular part of &e coilntry , and upon these they argue, when 
the occasion anses, as if they must apply to all our widely 
extended provinces alike If the Editor of the Spectator 
wishes to prove that it is the pressure of the Government 
revenue, which prevents the supply of cotton to the English 
market, he draws his conclusions from assertions of Bombay 
merchants, which, whether true or not, as regards that Presi- 
dency, are certainly quite inapphcable to Bengal Even Pro- 
fessor Jones, with his peculiar means of information, has erred 
m a similar way When discussing the nature of ryot rents 
in India, and lamenting that Sir Thomas Munro’s advice to 
reduce those rents in certain parts of the Madras Temtory was 
not complied with, he seems to have been totally unaware that, 
in the larger and richer portion of our Eastern Empire, the 
Government is no longer the sole landlord , that the agnoul* 
tural management now rests with other jpropnetors, whose 
interest m the soil has been created by the hmitation of the 
pubho demand , and that the amount of rent paid by the actual 
cultivators, where not limited by special oiroomstanoes, is 
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regulated by natural oausea, with which the reyenue paid to 
the State has no connection 

We think, therefore, that it may help to correct existing 
misconoeptionsi if we attempt to describe the great work of 
the revision of the settlement in the North Western Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency, which has been brought to gradual 
completion during the last twenty years In the execution of 
this attempt, we shall be led to speak of the general mode of 
revenue administration now pursued , to point out the evils, 
which the settlement was intended to remedy , and to consider 
how far this end has been attained The topic, thus set before 
us, IB one of the highest interest. We have to deal with opera- 
tions vitally affecting the welfare of many millions of our 
Indian fellow subjects , not to reckon the millions more, to 
whom the same system may be hereafter extended In elimi- 
nating the plan, upon which these measures were to be conduct- 
ed, and in superintending their progress, men of the first 
intellect in the country found ample scope for all their faculties 
and energies , while, for the execution of the work itself, the 
best subordinate talent, which the service afforded, was for many 
years placed in requisition, and taxed to the utmost The revi- 
sion of the settlement has made us better acquainted with the 
people, whom we have been called upon to govern, than we 
might otherwise have been in centimes It has given us an 
insight into their condition, feelings, desires, and wants It 
has thrown a flood of light on all the relations of the people 
with the State It has furnished the Government with means, 
never before possessed, for encouraging industry and protecting 
private rights , while it has accustomed our subjects themselves 
to familiar intercourse with their rulers, and, has inspired them 
with confidence in our moderation, and reliance on our justice. 
It has done more to prevent affrays, and to lead to the peaceable 
adjustment of disputes regarding real property, than all the 
terrors of the penal law could ever have effected While m 
progress, the settlement afforded the best school for fitting 
men to fill other offices of every description , and, even now, 
the necessity of maintaining its arrangements, and acting up 
to Its provisions, supplies a training of nearly equal efficacy 
Those who, after such a training, are called to preside in a 
civil court, are enabled by the settlement arrangements and 
records to decide confidently, where they must before have 
groped hopelessly in the dark A measure, which has been 
followed by such results, besides its more immediate objeot of 
equalizing taxation, must deserve the attention of all, who take 
any interest m the welfare of India 
The treatise, which we have placed at the head of this article. 
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entitled ' Directions to Settlement Offioem/ li the last whioJi baa 
been issued on the subject, and tbe only one wbicb has aimed 
at embracing it m all its. parts It possesses farther this great 
advantage over the detached instructions, issued at various for- 
mer times for the guidance of the officers employed, that it has 
been drawn up, after the plan onginally laiu down has been 
tested by expenenoe, in the progress of which mistakes have been 
corrected^ and the course of procedure matured In the clear- 
ness of its arrangement, and the comprehensiveness of its views, 
this manual leaves nothing to be desired and to it we must 
refer our readers for tbe details of that system, of which we are 
about to place the more prominent points before them The 
specimen Settlement Mi si has been prepared under the sanction 
of the same high and competent authority, as the Directions 
It only represents a supposed case, and is intended to show 
how the plan prescribed in the manual, may, under parb- 
oulor circumstances, be earned out into praobce Tbe printed 
Settlement Eeports, on the other hand, detail the course which 
has actually been pursued by many able officers We would 
recommend a careful study of these reports to any one, who is 
really desirous of mastenng the subject They show the infor- 
mation which has to be sought for, the various diffioulbes 
which have been met with m different looalibes, and the mode 
in which they have been overcome Tbe Statisbcal Memoir re- 
lates principally to quesbons, whiob are foreign to our present 
purpose , and we cannot now pay it the attenbon it deserves 
but we have quoted it here, as containing many of the general 
results of the Settlement In it will be found the extent of land, 
culbvated or otherwise, in each pergunnah of every distnot, 
together with the amount of the Government assessment, and 
the rate at which this falls on the area The oorreoted popnla- 
bon returns, given in this Memoir, are founded on enquiries, 
made since l£e settlement was concluded , but that operabon 
paved the way for a olearer knowledge upon this head, as well 
as upon all others, connected with the rural economy of the 
country 

The North West Provinces contain, by the last and most ac- 
curate returns, 71,980 square statute miles, with a populabon of 
d8,l 99,668 souls The land revenue, demanded from them in 
1646-7, amounted to rupees 4,05,29,921 , in addition to which 
they paid in the same year a nett j^nm of rupees 16,60,901 
(including oolleobons due for former years), on aooount 
of Abkari, and of rupees 12,88,908 for Stamps The Cus- 
toms duUes, levied on tbe frontier during the same period, 
(by far the greater part of which must be considered a tax upon 
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these provinces) amounted to about rupees 62,00,000, thus 
zoaking up, with other minor souroes of income, a total revenue 
of more than five orores of rupees The whole territory is divid- 
ed into thirty- two districts, n^ioh are classed m six* divisions 
The whole of these have come under survey , but there has of 
course been no general revision of the revenue in those parts 
of the Benares division, of which the Qovemment demand was 
permanently fixed in the year 1790 The revenue has there 
remained unaltered, except in cases where an estate had always 
been farmed, and the demand had therefore never been deter- 
mined in perpetuity, or where the permanent demand had bro- 
ken down, and required reduction The main object nf extend- 
ing the operations into that part of the country was to decide 
many long outstanding questions, in which the claims of the 
Government, or of individuals, were concerned, and to give the 
people the option of placing on record the same detailed state- 
ment of pnvate ngbts, and of the mode of internal administra- 
tion, which had been introduced elsewhere 

In extent of territory, therefore, the provinces which, with 
the above partial exceptions, have come under settlement, are 
about equd to England and Scotland, without Wales In point 
of population, they about equal Italy, including Sicily and Sar- 
dinia while the gross revenue, realized from them, exceeds by 
one half that of the Kingdom of Belgiumr''''FoltDWing the line of 
the Ganges and J umna, the extreme distance, from Goruckpore on 
the south east to Hissar on the north-West, is nearly 700 miles 
In this wide expanse of country much diversity of race, lan- 
guage, and character, is naturally met wi^ among the occupants 
of the soil The BajpCit of Azimghur, the Brahmin of Gawn* 
pore, the Abir of the ravines of the Jumna, the Gu]ur of 
Meerut, and the J&t of Delhi, have all peculiar! ties, which dis- 
tinguish them, not only from other tribes, but also from men 
of the same tnbe in other places To the esseutial diflerenoes 
of caste, with its influence on their occupations, lawful and un- 
lawful, are added others, arising from social position, or local 
circumstances , the last being aggravated by tlie want of com- 
munioatioQ between distant parts of the country Among the 
Huhammedans, again, Uie Patau of Bobilound and the Syud of 
the Upper Du4b have little in common with other land holders 
of the same faith, but of infenor descent , while the whole race 
were originally as distiilil^rom the Hindus, among whom they 
settled, as the Kormans ^re from the Saxons at the penod of 
the conquest 

• Delhi, Bohileond, Meerut, Agra, AIIehaM, Beauei. 
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In a body of agprioidtunsts thus oonstUnted, there trill bii a 
ooTtsiderable variety of oustoms, prejudiees, and inetitationef 
to which due attention was requisite^ when carrying oat on 
extensive measure, like that of the late settlement Indeed it 
was one of the chief objects of the settlement to discover and 
record such peoulianties, whether they related to the extent of 
existing rights, or to the manner m which those nghte were 
to be exercised and maintained Nevertheless, while care was 
needful, not to pre suppose the existence of complete umformity, 
especially in minor points, it was easy to trace a general resem* 
blance in the landed tenures of all parte, and among men of 
all tribes and races Whoever has once mastered the position^ 
in which the rural inhabitants of any single distnot stand to 
each other and to the Government, can find little difficulty in 
understanding any deviations fiom the same type, which he may 
observe elsewhere Of these apparent anomalies many will bo 
found, on closer consideration, to involve difierenoes only of 
names, or of methods , the principle remaining the same 
Such are the various modes of distributing the Government 
demand upon the holdings of those who contnbute to it, whe- 
ther by a rate on the measured number of bfgahs, or on 
ploughs, or wells, or fictitious bigahs of large size Others 
ugam are more real, and affect materially the interests of those 
concerned with them, but these almost always relate to theposi- 
uon of the members of one grade of the agricultural commu- 
nity, as regards each other — not as regards those of any other 
grade Of this kind are the customs, met with in Bundelcund» 
of repartitioning the land on the occurrence of certain con- 
tingencies — and, under other circumstances, of the gratuitous 
liquidation of arrears, due from defaulters, by their solvent 
brethren 8iioh too are the peculiar rules, existing in particular 
tribes or families, regarding legitimacy and inheritance, and the 
singular distinction occasionally drawn between the possession 
of the laud and that of the propiietary right, whereby a man 
may dispose of all his land, and yet retain an exchangeable 
interest m the estate * It is seldom that local or special ons- 
tom interferes with the relations usuallv found to exist between 
the several grand classes, who are entitled to share in the pro- 
duce of the soil , as between the ryot and the zemindar, or the 
zemmdar and the Government t A clear view of these rela- 

* Set Beport on the Settlement of 4^imghar —Par 05*66 

f As a rare instanoe of a local rule of thie kind, we iaa> quote the eoatom preralent 
m some diatnots, and espeoiallj in Asirnffliur, whereby onUlraton of the hiKber 
castea (Uibraff) pay auiformly a lower rent than tiioee of inferior oaates (Urzal). See 
Keport on Azimgaar —Par 0^03 

7 1 
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tiods la therefore a requisite qaalifioatioo, either for making a 
settlement, or for comprehending one, when made We shall 
endeavour to state, in small compass, how they stood under the 
Native dynasties, and in what way they have been modified un- 
der the British rule 

In tracing up the landed tenures, now existing m these pro 
Vinces, to their earliest source, we find that there were onginally 
hut two parties, who possessed an) fixed rights in the soil or its 
produce These were the Government on the one hand, and 
those, who fitst occupied and appropriated the land under the 
Government, on the other Of these two parties, the ruling 
power must be considered to hove been the chief proprietor, 
inasmuch as it was entitled to demand a full rent from all 
produotiie laud, and to dispose, at its pleasure, of all extensive 
wastes and forests These claims on the port of the State were, 
at venous periods, more or less rigidly enforced , but they were 
indefeasible, except with its own consent 

The private propnetors, to whom the produce of the land, 
after paying the Government demand, btlonged, were, in some 
oases, single individuals, who managed a tract (of greater or less 
extent) through their own dependants In these cases, the 
tenure had generally been obtained by direct grant from the 
Government itself The zemindari right, in a region previ> 
ously uninhabited, or tenanted only by predatory and wandering 
tribes, was often tliiis assigned to some man of wealth and in- 
fluence, with a view to the introduction of order and agricul- 
tural improvement The grantee then settled on the spot, and 
by degrees brought in cultivators of the industnous classes, to 
whom he portioned off the land according to their means In 
60 doing, he would often find it expedient to give the head 
man of each location a permanent interest in the increase of 
the produce This was sometimes done by a written document 
(as in the case of the Briteas in Goruokpore), by which certain 
terms were fixed, as those on which the village was in future to 
be held But it was more usual merely to acknowledge one of 
the cultivators, as Mokuddum, or Jeth ryot, and to give him 
certain pnvilegea, such as a portion of land rent free, or a 
small MTcentage on the collections, in return for his service 
The office of Mokuddum, thus constituted, usually descended m 
the same family , but, unless it rested on some specific and 
permanent grant, it was not susceptible of division among heirs, 
or of transfer The Zenundar^ or superior lord, remained sole 
master in a tract thus peopled, except so far as his authonty 
was limited by his own grants, or by each other nghts, as 
might spring up under him by presonption and the usage of 
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the country He made bis own bargain with the OfnremmeBt 
for the Bum which he had to pay as revenue , while hts 
receipts depended mainly on the skill and success, with whieb 
he improvea his domain 

Far more commonly, however, the private right in the soil 
was held by a numerous body of sharers, who were all descend- 
ed from the same stock, and who, for the most part, cultivated, 
as well as owned, the laud These were the famous village 
comm unities, of whom so much has been written , the “ inde- 
structible atoms,” to which the rural body politic chiefly owed 
its strength and permanency, the rocks, ovtr which the waves 
of conquest or intestine disturbance so often flowed, without 
moving them fiom tbeir fixed position These communities 
were as independent in their ongin, as many of them have long 
proved themselves to be in their self maintained stability 
The foundation of their tenures was laid in those ancient times, 
when tribe after tribe of Rajputs, or of J4ts, and other races 
connected with the Rajputs, left their home in the distant regi 
ons of Northern Asia, and migrated to the then thinlv populated 
plains of India The nse of the Muhammedan power, id AfP 
ghanistan and its neighbourhood, barred the route against 
any further influx from that quarter , but similar migrations 
long continued to take place from the countries on this side 
the Indus or from Rnjpfufina, to the Gangetio valley, and from 
one portion of that valley to another These changes of loca 
tion were not alwajs accomplished without a contest with pre- 
vious occupants, a memorial of whom may often still be seen in 
the old shapeless mound, on which tbeir fort, or little capital, 
once stood However this may have been, as soon as the new 
comers found themselves undisputed masters of the soil, they 
proceeded to divide it according to their families Each of 
these at first settled down at some distance fioni the rest, leav- 
ing space around to provide for future expansion In the next 
generation, shoots were thrown ofl from each of these stocks, 
who fixed thomaelves in the nearest unoccupied spot to that 
from which they issued As time advanced, this process was> 
repeated, till the whole tract, which the tube had ouguially 
grasped, became fully tenanted and cultivated It had then be- 
come divided into a number of separate properties, the Lmits 
of which had by degrees been carefully determined, though they 
were often interlaced m a singular way with each other This 
was owing to the mode of partiuon pracused by these commu- 
nities Instead of drawing a line through the centre of the tract 
to be divided, they considered it a fairer plan for each party to 
select their several portions, field by field, out of the whole 
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area Shares in the same property were divided in a sjinilur 
vray The arrangement is an inoonvement and injnnous one , 
but it £>tm8 a pecuhar oharaotenstie of these proprietory bodies. 

The individual members of the village oommamties were the 
** Baeia, or hereditary onltivatorsj the protection of whom was 
considered of so much importance by Akbdr and Anruugzebe, 
and by every other native ruler, who paid any attention to the 
welfare of hia people As individuals, their rights oonfiisted 
in the permanency of their tennre as occupants of their an 
oestral fields, snlgeot to the payment of the dues of the 
State As collective bodies, they raised among themselves 
the whole sum required by the Government from the vil 
lage, making their own agreements with any cultivators of 
other castes, or families, whom they might have introduced to 
assist them m the culture of the land they collected and ap 
propnated the spontaneous products of the earth or water within 
their precincts they realized ground rents from non agncitl 
torists resident in the village, and cesses from occasional fairs 
or markets In the same capacity, they were entitled to manage 
their internal affairs without foreign interference , they provided 
for watch and word, and for a rude system of detective Police, 
and decided, by arbitration, or by tlie authority of their head 
men, almost all disputes of a civil nature, which arose among 
the brotlierhood The amount of the Government assessment was 
usually determined by actual estimate of each crop, while on the 
ground , for which duty a special establishment was kept up by 
the Amil (revenue oolleotor) The demand, thus fixed wasreahz 
ed, when the crop was cut, by the Mokudduras, or chief men of 
the village, and conve\ed by them to the district treasury , when 
they commonly recened a turban, and an allowance of two per cent 
on the sum paid in, as a remuneration for tbeir services It 
might occasionally happen, that the Mokuddums, or one of their 
number, had the means and enterprise to engage with the Amil 
to pay a fixed sum for a short term of years, so as to avoid the 
necessity for this constant examination of the crops In that 
case, the party, who took the lease, entered into an engagement in 
bis own name, and himself arranged with the other sharers for 
their quotas of the sum, which he bad agreed to pay But, after 
the term of the engagement had expired, either the Govern 
ment, or the people, had the option of reverting to the actual 
estimate of produce, which was better suited Co the uncertainty 
of seasons, as combined with general improvidence of habits 

The rights and privileges, thus desoiibed, were amply sufiB- 
oient to constitute a heritable and transferable property, not* 
withstanding the abstract right of the Government to claim, as 
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revenue, the whole net rent of the land The share of the gross 
produce, which both Hindu and Muhammedan Governments 
professed to take,* would have alwavs left a benedoial interest 
in the land to the ryot, and, allowing that these professions 
were seldom adhered to m practice, it was probably impossible 
to exact a fall rent with any degree of certainty or regularity 
The value of the tenure was increased by the other eouroes of 
profit adverted to above, as well as hy the houses, groves and 
wells, which were gradually built, or planted, or dug, on the land 
The property, thus formed, was seldom transferred by sale , a 
strong prejudice existing against such a procedure But it de- 
scended to heirs, was conveyed by gift, and was frequently mort- 
gaged and redeemed 

Nothing but the greatest calamity, or the greatest injustice, 
could, by sudden violence, dislodge or break up the proprietary 
communities thus establislied The nature of their tenure, as 
above described, was indicated by the designations assigned to 
them They were called “ Biswadars, or “ Bbfimias, or by 
other titles, expressive of their indissoluble connection with the 
soil Their rights were considered as sacred as those of the 
sovereign himself, and were never infnnged without the stigma 
of tyranny being attached to the aggressor This public feeling 
in their favour, together with their own intense attachment to 
their patrimony, and the power of combination, which they poa 
sessed for mutual defence and support, enabled them to wea- 
ther many a storm, and to re-appear, though perhaps with di- 
minished numbers and resources, when the danger had passed 
away The slow effects of time had, however, produced great 
changes among them, long before they came under our sway 
A long series of years, extending often to several centunes from 
the first settlement of the tribe, and the succession of accidents 
in unsettled times, had tended to shake even the firm hold 
which they had upon the land The Rajputs, in particnlar, 
had gradually sucoumbed before the advance of other races 
of less ancient descent, but of greater industry Where a 
"Chourassi* of Rajput communities once existed, they had 
dwindled to a much smaller number , the places of the others 
being occupied by Kayths, Kaobis, or Kuromis, or by some 
single owner f Still no change occurred in the relations of the 

* It is sUted m tibe Aystn AJdutrry that the Hindu mouarchs of HmdostMi suet* 
ed the sixth part of the produce The Mnhsmmedaa pnneea in different fcing i iio fpa of 
MU exseted various proporuons as the the alxth and the tan A , butlMied at 
the aaae time a general poll tax, and other imposts. Akbar abolished aU arbitrarr 

and fixed tha GoTomment demand at one-third of die produce. It will be eeen 
that thU nearly eomsponds with the theoretUal share taken under our own eystem 

♦ See die intended to illustrate this ebange of propristorahip between Akbar ■ 
dme and onx own, in Sir Henry Fliiot s Supplemental Glossary 
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oooupaDts of tbe soil with the State The new proprietors merely 
took the places of those, whom they had supplanted, just as 
these had perhaps taken the place of others, many ages before 

Suoh were the tenures^ which sprung up, under the original 
constitution of the country, accoi^ing as the land was first 
occupied by a single individual of oomparative wealth and 
power, or by a body of industrious cultivators These parties 
respeouvely were, as we have said, in the first instance the sole 
private holders of any fixed interest in the soil In the large 
zemindaris, other nghts might by degrees arise by gift, contract, 
or prescription but this could hardly occur m tracts tenanted by 
the village communities Their connection with the land was 
too close to allow of any claims spnnging up under them , and, 
though they frequently admitted other ryots to share their labours, 
these last had no settled position, and were for the most part 
merely tenants at will The simple system, thus established, 
was, however, often complicated from causes, of which some 
mention must here be made 

It has been seen that tbe native governments usually collected 
their revenue from tbe village landholders by means of tern 
porary officers, corresponding in ihat respect with our Tubsil- 
dars But it often happened that, from motives of policy or 
favour, they delegated their nglits m this respect in one or more 
villages to some person, previously unconnected with the spot, 
and permitted him to realize, on his own account, the share of 
the produce, otherwise due to the State If this grantee was 
allowed to appropriate the revenue to his own use, or for special 
services, he was termed a Mdafidar, or Jaghirdor When he 
engaged to pay a yearly sum to the Government in return 
for his tenure, he was called a Taltikadar, or Zemindar The 
only difference between these two last terms appears to have 
been, that the latter denoted a more permanent tenure than the 
former, a Taldkadar being simply a farmer upon a large scale * 
Besides the grants of ibis nature, which were really made or 
confirmed by the sovereign power, there were vast numbers, 
which could boast no such legitimate origin Many were con- 
ferred by the Amils, or usurped with their connivance A large 
taldka sometimes sprung up by degrees from an originally smdl 
nucleus, the owner of which took advantage of periods of 
temporary distress to bniig more and more of the surrounding 
estates under his influence This was the more readily accom- 
plished, as the pcoi>1e themselves wore often not disinclined to 

* Tbo Zemindtr waa also entitled to some deduction from tlie jomma, at wliidi the 
tract made over to Inm liwl prcvionsly been rated whereas the Talukadar merely made 
tbs best terms he could m settling the amount of his contract. 
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the arrangement They thought that, in tranefernag their 
payments fWim the Amil to the Toldkadar, they were only 
securing a powerful fnend, who could help them in time of 
need 

It was indeed evident, that the inherent and universally 
acknowledged rights of the original tenants and occupants of 
the soil were, neither in equity, nor by the intention of the 
ruling power, at all affected by this interposition of another 
party between them and the State The charactcnsUc and dis* 
tiDguishiug feature of their tenure was, tliat it should remain 
nndtered under every possible change of the government, or of 
its delegates Ihe Government could only assign its own claims 
to the Mhaildar or Talukadar , which claims were, as we have 
seen, perfectly compatible with, and clearly distinguished from, 
the Tights of the communities The assignee was entitled to 
receive the government share of the produce , but here his 
authority properly ceased The village laudliolders hod mode 
no transfer of their rights, nor was it in the power of any party 
in the state to deprive them of those rights against their wilL^ 
Instead of settling with the Amils for the revenue due from 
them, they had benoeforth to deal with one who claimed, or 
hoped, to hold a more permanent office , but in all other respects 
their position remained unchanged The new supenor might 
often be induced by his wants, and enabled by his local know- 
ledge, to lay a heavier burden on the land, than would otherwise 
have been levied , but he was well aware, that if ho corned this 
to the extent of oppressing, or, a fortion, of breaking up the 
communities, he was exceeding his known powers, and violat- 
ing the tacit conditions, under which bis own tenure had been 
constituted 

Our readers will now be able, in some measure, to judge of 
the problem, which lay before the government, when, in the years 
1801 8, such vast strides were made, by the cessions from the 
Nuwab Vizir, and the conquest from Scmdiahand the Peiahwah, 
towards the completion of our Indian empire The difficulty 
of solving that problem consisted, partly in our ignorance of its 
conditions, and in the want of experienced revenue officers, 
and partly in the hnmed way in which the first arrangements 
had to be formed The most pressing object was to secure the 
revenue , and it was thought that this could be most easily done, 
by fixing the responsibility of it upon the fewest and wealthiest 


• See ElpbuMtone a India, Vol 1, Page 140, on ifaia anldeet — « It baa boon men. 

tiofued, that the hmg can alienate hia ahare in a village In Uha manner ha oflra 
' alienates Luge portions of territory, Inelading nomerona vfllBgea, aa well aa traeta 
• of nnapproi^ted waste. But, in aU Uieae eaae&itia only hia own ri^W that he 
makes over, tboee of the village landholderv and permanent tenanta (when anrh 
euBt) remaining nnaflhoted by me transfer,** Aw 
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of those Willing to engage Besides this, there was still at that 
tune a general prepossession in fayor of the aemindan system^ 
under which the permanent settlement in Bengal, and more 
partially m Benares, had previously been concluded The proper 
type of the rural system was thought to consist of one or more 
Zemindars for each estate, or oolleotion of estates, m immediate 
connection with government, and of a body of ryots, some of 
whom had a ngbt of occupancy, and others not The idea of a 
community of cultivators, all of whom were also proprietors 
(though convenience required that tlieir affairs should be con- 
ducted through a few of their number, as representatives of the 
rest), appears to have been scarcely realized This tendency was 
observable in our laws, as well as in our practice Many enact- 
ments were passed, in the earlier times of our rule in these pro- 
vinces, for regulating the dealings of the Zemindars with their 
Ryots , but none, for many years, which had reference to the 
mutual relations of the agricultural oo sharers, or which dis- 
tinctly recognized the propnetniv right of those not under 
personal engagements with the State The legislature, indeed, 
appears to have been fullv aware, that the early revenue proceed- 
ings were likely to be very erroneous, and reserved to itself, by 
a special provision, the power of making any future enactments, 
which might be necessary for the protection and “ welfare of 
‘ the puttfdars, under renters, ryots, and other cultivators of 
* the soil, but It was long before this intention was fulfilled * 

In the meantime we proceeded, immediately on assuming 
charge of our new temtones, to take some most important steps 
with regard to landed tenures in g( neral We relinquished the 
principle, which had been acted upon by the native Ghivemments, 
that the revenue of the stale had no limit withm the amount 
of the entire rent , as well as the arbitrary practice, pursued by 
those Governments, of interfering at their pleasure with the 
exercise of established rights Wo abjured this system as one, 
which, though it bad not extinguished the possession by sub- 
jects of property in land, had rendered il precarious and of 
little value We “oouhrmed and established this proprietary 
right in all persons before possessing it , we acknowledged the 
claims of such parties to engage for the revenue, and we even 
gave them a conditional promise, that the amount of their re 
venue should soon be fixed m perpetuity f The rule, according 

* See Regolabon XXV of 1803, See 8ft, 0 I , and Begolation IX. of 180ft, See. 

ac, 0 I 

f See Begolation XXV of 1803, Sections 84 and 86, and BegnUtlon IX of 160B, 
Sections 84 and 86 The promise of a permanent settlement was repeated on eereral 
oeoasions afterwards, bat was happily never fblfllled , otherwiae we abonld have per- 
petuated a most nneonal assesament, and atereotyped all oar exron of other kinds, Just 
as has been done in Bengal 
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to which €k>7eniment demand wae to be oaloulateJ, wae not 
at that time clearly or finally laid down , but a pledge was evi* 
dently giTen to relinquish a portion of the net rent of the land 
Upon no other principle could a contract be entered into for w 
lengthened term of years, or could any benefit be derived from, 
such a contract, by those who were not cultivators themselves 
A distinction thus arose between rent and revenue, which did 
not before exist Before, the revenue might have been nothing^ 
more than the net rent, after defraying the expenses of manage- 
ment Now, the revenue became that part of the rent, which 
remained, after deducting both the expenoes of management, andr 
the proprietary profits * 

The early settlements were made for periods, varying from 
three to five years They were effected in a very easy and 
cursory way The Collector sat in his office at the Sudder 
Station, attended by his right hand men, the Kanfingos , by 
whom he was almost entirely guided As each estate came up 
in suooesBion, the brief record of former settlements was read, 
and the Dehsunni Book, or Fiscal Begister, for ten years imme- 
diately proceeding the cession or conquest, was inspected The 
Eandngos were then asked, who was the Zemindar of the 
village The reply to this question pointed sometimes to the 
actu^ bonk fide owner of one, or of many estates , sometimes to 
the head man of the village community , sometimes to a non 
resident Syud, or Kaytb, whose sole possession consisted in 
the levying a yearly sum from the real cultivating proprie- 
tors , and sometimes to the large Zemindar, or Talukadar, who 
held only a limited interest in the greater portion of his domain 
Occasionally a man was said to be Zemindar, who had lost all 
connection for many years with the estate under considera- 
tion, though his name might have remained in the Eanfingos 
books As the dicta of those officers were generally followed 
with little further enquiry, tt may be imagined that great in- 
justice was thus perpetrated Tlien followed the determination 
of the amount of revenue On this point also reliance was 
chiefly placed upon the doul, or estimate, of the Eanungos, 
checked by the accounts of past collections, and by any other 
offers of mere farming speculators, which might happen to be 
put forward at the lime t Mistakes of course occurred, and it 

* The enowesoe to the Zamlnden wu reckoned vagaeljr at 10 per cent on Ui« re 
Tenne, beaidee the expeneefl of management, till the promo^atloa of Bmladon Yll. 
of 18S^ when it wea fixed at fiO per oent in easet where an increaee of rerenne win 
demanded The faet waa, howerer that in file eaily eetUemente the prodooe of the 
estate wae unknown, and the suppoeed pereeatege was fiierefore vantj nominal. 

t In fiiia aeeonnt of the early aetfiementa we have deeorlbed the mnal oovne poitn 
ed. Oooasionelly the seal and talents of tbeofficer employed led him to derote more 

O I 
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was often necessary to reacljust tbs demand, even during the 
ouxrenoy of the short leases then granted , but, on the whole, 
this part of the system succeeded better than mi^t have been 
expected The earlier settlements were tn general moderate 
enough, and the revenue was only raised gradually, as the capa- 
bilities of each part of the country became better known 

Great discontent was naturally excited, by these blind and 
summary proceedings, among those whose interests had 
been neglected, or overridden, in them The increased value 
given to landed rights in general under our adnuDistration 
added to the dissatisfacuon thus occasioned Many a mao, who, 
under a native government, would have been content with per- 
mission to cultivate his plot of ground and live, began to see 
that he was unjustly deprived of the proprietary profit, in which 
ill owners of land were now entitled to share Numerous com- 
plaints were preferred on this ground at times of settlement, or 
otherwise but the petitioners were referred for redress, either 
to the Civil Courts, or to some future period, when the revenue 
officers would have leisure and authority to enter into such 
questions The first of these expedients, and the only one 
available at the time — mz that of resort to the Civil Courts, 
was worse than useless Tn «he absence of any detailed record 
of nghts, or of the general nature of existing tenures, in the 
Bevenue department, the Courts could do nothing to remedy 
the errors, which had been committed They could only make 
confusion worse confounded Situated as they were then, and 
indeed as they are still, the judicial tribunals of this country 
are in the worst possible posiuon for building up any system of 
Tights, to which they are not guided by the letter of positive 
enactments Bound to one spot, tied down by rigid laws of 
procedure, and debarred (as m these provinces at least they are 
taught to think themselves) from admitting any evidence but 
that spontaneously laid before diem by the parties, they must 
necessarily often be misled by packed witnesses, or partial do- 
onmentGe An honest and intelligent bar, the first requisite for 
diminishing the evil of strict legal forms among an ignorant 
population, 18 still wanting in this country At the best, each 
new case comes before the Courts in an isolated form, detached 
from any general principles, or extended experience, and is 
therefore liable to every species of misconcepUon They are 
scattered over the face of the country, without any mutual oom- 
mumoation, and with no provision for seounng umfonnity of 

pmiiu to the work, tad enabled bim to arrlTe at more •aUalutorT veenlta. Sodi, for 
tnitanoe, appean to bare been the ebaraoter of Mr Boai'a aeUlemeDta m the igr* Hi*- 
trio^ in the year 1216 Fy —See printed fi^ort on Agra BetS^enta. Par 46 
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sentiment, except the precedent fanushed by tiie Sadder Court* 
Hieee come few and far between, as regards any particular 
point on which opinions are likely to be divided , while of those 
which are applicable, some are likely to be erroneous, firom 
causes of which the system, rather than the judges, should bear 
the blame If a poor and uneducated man is perplexed by the 
forms, harassed by the delays, and crashed by the expense, of 
the infenor courts, how is it to be expected that he can carry 
up hiB case, through all the intermediate stages, so as to lay it 
fully and efficiently before the tribunal of last resort ? The 
pnnoiple involved may therefore suffer from the helplessness 
of the rightful litigant, in the very cases which are to guide 
future decisions The oonsequenoe of all this was, in the 
former times of which we are speaking, that not only were 
the errors of the Revenue Department too often repeated 
and confirmed m the courts, but decrees were constantly passed, 
80 irreooDoileable with truth and justice, tliat it was absolutely 
impossible to execute them 

The evils, ansiug from the haste and ignorance of our early 
settlement proceedings, were further aggravated by tbe measures 
pursued for the realization of tlie revenue No record having 
been made of any sharers, besides the Lumburdars, or actual 
engagers with Government, much leas of the quota of revenue 
which each sharer was bound to pay, no attempt could be made, 
when arrears occurred, to discover the real defaulter f The 
mam expedient, on which the Collectors relied, was to prevent 
default by keeping watchmen over the crops till the revenue 
was secured When this failed, the Lumburdars were impri* 
eoned, and their personal property distrained The next stop 
was to put up the whole estate to sale to the highest bidder 
Many of these sales weie got up by the native officers of Go- 
vernment, or by their friends, who themselves became the pur- 
chasers at a merely nominal price The rights of hundreds 
were thus often annihilated for the default of a few, when the 
smallest enquiry or consideration would have sufficed to prevent 
the catastrophe Many a populous community was thus wrong* 
fully deprived, not only of their privilege of contiaoUng for the 

• TIm eonstraetions, whieh used to be isstied by the Sadder Ooturts, h«te been dlieon 
tamed of lete yeut, owing to (wbat nppeiure to us; » grouudlesa olgeotion to extra 
{ndmiftl intermUtion* of tbe law On the other band, the printed E^ub Deoiskme 
of the lillab Judge* now afford those officers the lueans of leanung whV o^n 
are doing, and axe likely to be of nee m this reapect 

f When the TohiQdor biqipened to be •& honest aodeapable nun, he might eoao- 
times ascertain this by queatiening the people and tbe PatwarL The ^Wter** 
■bsrr was then transferred by a sort of forced mortotge to some stdwnt sham, who 
paid up the aiiiear, tfaos Irregalarly eflbctiiif what has since beeoae the Isnl and 
aothoraad prooedore. ^ 
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zevaoua, which 10 the just and proper penalty for real default, 
hut also of their position as hereditary cultivators of their 
paternal fields They were handed over, as tenants at will, to 
the tender mercies of a perhaps fraudulent purchaser, witlmat 
any provision for the peaceable adjustment of the lands which 
they were to hold under him, or the rents which they were to 
pay What wonder then was it, if the high spirited Bajpoots 
often took their own measures to right themselves ? if they 
refused to submit to this summary deprivation of all that they 
had enjoyed for centuries, and settled their disputes with the 
new intruder by open violence, or by midnight assassination ? 

The confusion, occasioned in the state of landed property by 
these combined causes, became at last so notorious that it could 
no longer be overlooked The intensity of the evil, which called 
for correction, is best denoted by the extraordinary nature of the 
remedy applied to it By Begulation I of 1821 , a Commission 
was appointed, and invested with powers amounting almost to 
a Judicial Dictatorship Every public or private transfer of 
land, which had taken place within the first seven or eight years 
of our rule,^ was declared open to enquiry before this Com- 
mission, and, if equity should require it, to annulment Every 
act of the revenue officers performed m the same period, with 
all the immediate results of such acts, were similarly thrown 
open to revision The previous judgment of a regular Court 
of Judicature was to be no bar to tbe exercise of these powers 
in any instance We cannot pause now to describe the effect 
of the expedient thus adopted On tbe whole it failed to pro- 
duce tbe advantages expected from it Little was done till 
J 829 , when the Revenue Commissioners became also special 
Commissioners They were overwhelmed with tbe numW of 
suits brought before them in the latter capacity, m addition to 
their other duties Difference sof opinion also arose between 
them and the Sudder Commission, to which their acts were 
appealable — as might have been expected where so much was 
left to discretion Their proceedings were thus hampered, 
the increasing lapse of time made it more and more difficult 
to restore parties, who had been so long dispossessed and, at 
last. It became the great object to clear the files, with as little 
disturbance of the existing state of things as possible Many 
gross oases of hardship and fraud were undoubtedly rectified, t 

* From tbe ceuioo, or eooqneft, till IStfa September, 1810 The metmble to the Be 
ffnUtion Uefnll ud fkir oonleeeiOQ of tbe mittaket, whleb h«d been eommiiUd in 
•U Deportments. 

t In the Ctwnpore dutrict, of 406 pobUe ssIm for srzears of levnme, vtrs 
•Bnnned bjthe Specisl Gommissiom 
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but even in these the remedy was imperfect The inability of 
stationary tnbunals to meet the wants, and thoroughly to under- 
stand the position of numerous bodies of men, unskilled ^lem- 
selves in legal matters, was felt even by these courts Dis-^ 
sensions were often sown in the progress of the litigation among 
those, who by its issue recovered their rights Not unfrequently 
those rights themselves were mortgaged by anticipation, in order 
to defray the expense of the contest 

We hasten on to the brighter day, which now began to dawn, when 
H was acknowledged, that the Revenue OfiBoers alone were in a po- 
sition to correct, as far as circumstances allowed, the errors which 
had been committed, and to obtain and store up snob information 
as would prevent the occurrence of others of a like nature 
Bolt Mackenzie, as is well known, was the man to whom this 
discovery, or its reduction to practice, was due Of retired and 
studious habits, and gifted ^Mtb a keen and comprehensive intel- 
lect, his official position bad given him abundant opportunities 
for observing the defects of the past 8} stem Be saw that the 
only way to obtain an accurate knowledge of a practical but com- 
plicated subject, hitherto little understood, was to go familiarly 
among the people whom it concerned , to talk to them in office 
and out of office ,* to permit every one, who had any represen 
tations to offer, to bring them forward freely, and without ex- 
pense , and, above all, to consider each debateable point, not 
only as it appeared m one particular case, but with the cross 
lights thrown on it by many other analogous oases, brought 
under discussion at the same time He saw that an Officer, who 
had such means of forming a correct judgment at his command, 
was best able to hear and decide in the first instance all claims 
connected with the possession of land, and thus to lay down the 
general principles to be observed m questions that nature 
Unlike hiB more dignified brother on the bench, such an Officer 
could carry on his enquiries on the spot, could examine witnesses 
m the presence of their neighbours (the only real check upon 
false testimony in this country) , and could procure other evi- 
dence, from sources unoonueoted with either party, till he had fully 
satisfied himself as to the matter in dispute He perceived also 
that the functions, thus described, could be best exercised at the 
time, when the revision of the assessment was in progress The 

* Holt Maokencie was a great advocate for relaxing the atiflbeM of ofBoial inter- 
oonrae with tiioae from whom information wae to be gained, or to whom it wm to be 
imparted Hie adviee to the OoUeetore was ' Takt^our gum ingour htud, and go 
among the Mople / to the Oommieaionere, gour CdUcton togetkv over a good 
boUU of OiOTotj and than Udk to tAem aifout the settlement ” Wo fear that one part of 
hit eotuaal wao often followed witbont the other 
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only Bare basis, opcm which this rovision could res^ was a detail* 
ed measurement, field by field, of the whole area under settle* 
ment» with a carefiil classification of the several soils, according 
to their vaned prodnetiveness Great facilities were evidently 
offered, during the course of such a measurement, for ascertain* 
ing ail facts connected with the ownership and occupancy of the 
land Tbs opportunity was tlierefore especially favourable, not 
only for ad|U8ting actual disputes, but also for placing on record 
all possible information regarding the agricultural classes , their 
tenures, usages, numbers, wealth, and whatever else might be 
considered of interest in connection with them 
These views were fully adopted by tlie Government, and were 
embodied in the famous Regulation on the subject, (VII of 1622), 
and in the Circular Instructions issued at the same time Their ge- 
neral wisdom and justice have been amply proved, by the continu- 
ed growth of revenue knowledge since their promulgation, and 
by the entire change, thus produced, in the opinions and modes 
of procedure before prevalent Nevertheless there were vital de- 
fects m the new system, arising chiefly from its authors want of 
personal experience in the duties of a subordinate Revenue Ofifl 
cer He was not sufficiently aware of the extent and difficulty 
of the task, which he imposed upon others Too much detail 
was required on all points In determining the revenue, espe 
oially, broad pnnciples were liable to be lost sight of, in the in- 
tricacies of a laborious calculation Arbitrary rates were applied 
to innumerable arbitrary gradations of soil No positive objec- 
tion could be made to any step of tlie process, but no faith could 
he placed in Us result The invariable tendency of estimates, 
thus formed, is to excess in the aggregate In judicial matters, 
again, too wide a door was opened to complaints and claims of 
every descnptioo A Court, which professed to redress every 
grievance m a land, where might had long made right, was sure to 
be overwhelmed with work The minute, and sometimes needless, 
enquiry, made from each family into the ramifications of their 
genealogical tree, was likely to excite disputes, which might not 
otherwise have arisen The interests of the great mass of the 
shareholders had before been wholly neglected, but the new 
measures ran in some hands into the opposite extreme A spirit 
of insubordination was thus aroused, quite incompatible with the 
structure or welfare of the community Every man wished to be 
independent of the rest, however much the expense and difficul- 
ty of management might thus be increased, both to the Govern- 
ment, and to the people themselves We have heard of an instance, 
in which this wish was gratified by the appointment of no few* 
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el than eighty Lnmburdan m a single nUage * The same eiioi of 
attempting too maob ran through the whole of the prooeedinga^ 
A host of men were examined on miscellaneous points , some 
of which were of importance, but others not worth the tronhle 
of recording The mere aooumulaUon of paper was in itself a 
great evil, which would have been felt more, as the revision 
advanced > 

Many of the faults, thus described, were doubtless attributable 
to misconception on the part of the Oolleotors, which might 
have been obviated under more efficient supenotendence 
There was then but one Board of Bevenue, and that was at 
Oaloatta , too distant from the scene of operations to be of any 
use as a directing authority All depended on the Oommia* 
Stoners but of these only one was found with the knowledge 
and energy, which the position demanded He will soon come 
again under our review in a higher capacity In all the other 
divisions, each separate Collector was left to act upon his own 
unaided judgment, and without the necessary relief from his 
other labours Some of these district officers were possessed of 
considerable talent, and had great knowledge of men and things 
within the sphere of their duties , but the mainspnng of the 
work was wauung The revision crept slowly on, not by per- 
gunnahs, but by detached villages, ten or twenty of which were 
thought to provide occupation enough for a whole vear When 
ten years had elapsed, since the promulgation of Regulation 
VII of It was calculated that sixty more years would be 
required in many distncts to complete the settlement at the cur- 
rent rate of progress The system, in short, however admirable 
in theory, had broken down in common practice, and the only 
question was, in what way it could best be amended 

This question was determmed at a conclave held at Allahabad, 
under the auspices of Lord William Bentinck, which ended in 
the enactment of Regulation IX of 1683 The effieot of that 
law, and of the corresponding instructions afterwards issued m 
the Revenue Department, may be thus summed up In the first 
place, It was no longer to be considered necesscury that disputes 
and claims, of all kinds, and of any standing, should be a^udi- 
cated at the time of settlement The proceedings in this 
respect were ordinarily to be restricted to cases, m whic^ 
the cause of action had arisen within a year previous to 
the date of the complaint This rule was a good deal modi- 


• SooAtiler thefeiiMnirenin«taJl«d,oii«of UMoldLiuiibQrdmhaintMdtoatta 

sew tubin ind pAir of iboei, witib which to make hia ttpeamme iooieT^hail&a 
Xaeberrl Every man of the ei^ty inuoaedialdj followea hiaaxaiBDle. diarcfaiw^ 
eoat probebly to the general espeiaea of the village ' 
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fied, by the provisioD^ that it was not to apply to smtB already 
admitted on the file, nor to oases m which an order had befora 
been passed that the olaim should be decided at the settlement 
As it had for years been the custom of the Collectors to engrosa 
such an order on the petitions presented to them, most of 
the disputes, which really required adjustment, were thus still 
left cognizable by the settlement officers Means were however 
provided for submitting these disputes, when it might be found 
advisable, to arbitration , and the general intention and effect 
of the new rules was to shorten and facilitate the judicial part 
of the duty The tedious estimates of the ^antity and value 
of actual produce, hitherto thought necessary, were dispensed 
with, and a more reasonable and effective mode of fixing the 
assessment introduced The important addition of a field map 
was made to the other measurement papers, and, together with 
these, formed the basis of a plan for registering private rights, 
which, though very minute and complete, was as simple as tbo 
object in view permitted The putwari a annual papers, on 
which the future mamlenance of this registration essentiallr 
depended, were put on a new and wholly different footing, and 
their punctual preparation was enforced by Sections XIV and 
XV of the Act, which rendered them absolutely necessary for 
the assertion of any claim possessed by a land^owner against hia 
cultivators 

In the year immediately preceding this change in the system,, 
the Western Board of Bevenue had been constituted at Allaha- 
bad, and had become the principal authority in all matters 
connected with tbeir funotious The senior Member of this 
Board was a mild, intelligent, gentleman like man, with much' 
revenue expeiience and knowledge, but thrown in the shade, as 
many an estimable public man has been before him, by a su 
penor colleague The junior Member bore the now well known 
name of Robert Merlins Bird , and on him for many >ears the 
task of directing all revenue operations, and especially those of 
the new settlement, eventually devolved He indeed was a man 
of no common order The first twenty years of his Indian life 
were passed entirely in judicial duties , yet such was the activity 
of his mmd, that be became, during that period, the best practioid 
revenue officer in the country This became evident, as has 
been already observed, on his nomination in 1829 to be Revenue 
OommiBsioner in the Goruckpfir division HiS views were so 
clear, and the supenntendenoe which be exercised was so effective, 
that, if all had been like him, any change in the law might have 
been unnecessary In the more elevated sphere which he after- 
wards occupied, his talents were further developed, and took a 
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Wider range A mind, capable of dealing equally with minute 
details and general prinoiples , stores of information collected 
by nnnsnal powers of memory and observation , cheerful spirits 
and unfailing health , together with a robust energy, the '* vigor 
animi, ingentibuB negotiis par,' these were his qualifioations 
for the great work which then lay before him On that work 
be impressed his own stamp, and gave it all its form and 
feature From the time that be took the reins in tbe Bevenue 
Department, in which he long remained quite supreme, the 
whole conduct of the revision of settlements assumed a new 
character Discordant ideas and con dieting theones soon disap- 
peared before the influence of one controlling intellect, though 
free scope was still left on all needful points for the exercise of 
individual judgment Allowed to select his own instruments, 
he usually chose young men, as being less encumbered and 
more manageable than their seniors, and less likely to be 
imbued with prejudices derived from the dark ages of our 
earlier administration With these young officers he kept up 
constant private intercourse, and thus instilled into them his 
own views, and animated them by his own hearty temperament 
Where he reposed his confidence, he did so without reserve 
He received the opinions of those employed under him with 
respect , looked after their interests, defended their proceedings, 
and fought their battles, as if they had been bis own No better 
mode could have been devised of cheering those who bore the 
burden and heat of the day, and of exciting them to unwearied 
exertion The result was that in eight years after the enact 
ment of Begulation IX of 1833 he was able to report to the Go 
vernment, that he had redeemed his pledge , that the settlement, 
with some immaterial exceptions, was completed , and that he 
was at liberty to relinquish his arduous post, and to return to 
that native land, from which he had been thirty three years 
separated Doubtless there were some shades to the jiortrait, 
which we have here attempted to delineate Such is human 
nature in this world The spirit, which is strung and nerved for 
great enterprises, finds it difficult to deal always patiently with 
dullness or opposition The man, who firmly grasps and vigor- 
ously defends a contested truth, is apt to bear it, in the ardour of 
the strife, beyond its proper limits, and to leave it in a position, 
where it cannot be permanently supported On points like these 
we have no wish to enlarge With all the failings ever imputed 
to him, of whom we have been speaking, as on agreeable com- 
panion, a zealous and most able public officer, a warm fnend, 
and a sincere and liberal Christian, it will be long before we 
meet his like again 

H i 
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We pasSj however, from the ohanioter of the man, to that of 
the measures, which wiJl long be associated with hia name We 
have already seen the general nature of the landed tenures, 
which the settlement officers had to define and protect Let us 
now take a glance at the mam features and capabilities of the 
country, the assessment of which they had to examine and 
revise 

The North West Provinces are situated almost entirely in the 
valhes of the Ganges and Jumna , the principal part of them 
lying between those rivers There is little vanety m the flat 
fdluvial soil to attract the admiration of a passing traveller, 
accustomed to the intercliango of hill and dale m other coun 
tnes Nevertheless, if he leaves the high road, and penetrates 
into the more secluded parts of the country, he will acknow- 
ledge that, even here, the hand, which makes all nature beauty 
to hiB eye, has not been wanting If he visits the distncts to 
the East of the Ganges, which border on the Sub-Himalavan 
lulls, he will find much of the luxuriance of tropical vegetation, 
together with a brisk air and healthy climate m the winter 
months, such as few tropical regions can boast There he will 
see the groves, of which Virgil had heard, 

** Qaos gent India laeos , 

“ — ubi acra 'vmcere samintim 

“ Arbom hand nlltc jacta potuere Bagittse * 

The tiger and the elephant still dwell m the remains of the 
primeeval forests, and magnificent mango topes cover large 
tracts, not yet required for the plough There the fields are nch 
with abundant har^est8, produced with slight labour, and subject 
to few uncertainties The little hamlets, with their low thatched 
roofs, stand closely together, but do not yet contain a population 
adequate to the full occupation of the land Patches of bush 
and grass jungle are thus interspersed with the cultivation, and 
relieve its uniformity , nor have the palm and bamboo, the banian 
and the peepul, yet been prosonbed as intruders Streams and 
pools abound on every side, and assist in varying the landscape 

If the traveller now crosses into the Du&b, be will per- 
ceive a considerable change There is no longer the some 
moisture in the soil or climate, nor the same spontaneous 
fertihty The industry of man has succeeded to the profusion 
of nature He now meets with more towns of note from 
their size or antiquity The villages are larger, and stand 
farther apart, while their flat roofs, and the height, to 
which, in the course of ageSj they have risen above the 
plain, give them an imposing appearance from a distance 
The with which they axe often enclosed, the mud fort 
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perhaps, at the foot of which they are built, the distance, which 
the people have to go to their daily labour , ail point to those 
former troubled times, when a defenceless cottage ui the open 
fields was a moat insecure habitation Yet the face of ^e 
country is by no means bare or unpleasing, so long as the 
crops are on the ground These are raised with greater toil 
than in the more humid districts, but are generally plentiful, 
except in seasons of peculiar drought Wheat, sugar, and nee, 
are less extensively raised, but cotton, as a valuable article 
of produce, m some degree, supplies their place The trees, 
which love the water side, have disappeared, but many remain, 
and some of these as the mhowa, the tamarind, and the jamun 
still attain a noble size It is not, till the visitor reaches the 
and 2)laiD8 to the west of the Jumna, from Etawah to Hissar, on 
the extreme verge of the British terntory, that vegetation real* 
ly languishes There the red sand stone hills rise through 
the hidierto level surface Except m those favoured spots where 
wells can be formed, or down the line of the Delhi Oanal, the 
husbandman trusts almost entirely to seasonable rams The 
hardy babul and ferash alone break the line of the honzon , 
and every thing betokens the nearer approach to the deserts 
of Morwar and Bikanir 

In common with most parts of Southern and Central Asia, 
the fertility of the soil in this part of India depends mainly 
upon artificial irrigation When the means for this are avail- 
able, not only will a sandy soil yield a good crop, but the nature 
of the soil itself is often gradually improved Vegetable matter 
accumulates in the course of yeaia from the remains of former 
harvests, and from the manure, which it is worth tho while of 
the cultivator to expend upon the land If, on the other hand, 
water be wanting, the produce is always uncertain , the culti- 
vation 18 less oared for , and the usually light soil drifts about 
With the fierce winds of May and June, till pure silex alone la 
kft m it, or till the barren understratum oi kunkur, or of red 
indurated clay, appears The lands, nearest the villages, are 
natuially those which receive most attention, and are worked 
up to the greatest productiveness These lands often bear two* 
crops m the year, and pay rents of ten rupees, or more, the acre. 
Their extent vanes according to the populousness and pros- 
penty of the village, and to the classes who inhabit it, but 
seldom exceeds 6 or 6 per cent of the total area of the estate 
Next to these come the second-rate lands, varying up to Id per 
cent of the whole , while the great bulk of the area is thrown 
into the third or lowest class This three fold dnision, with 
tho additional distinotiOQ of irrigated and non-imgated, is pro- 
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Talent under different names in most parts of the oountjrjr 
Other local peonlianties are of course every where to be found 
In the vicinity of the nvers it is necessary to distinguish between 
the low hhadxr land on the borders of the stream, and the 
hauffur land on the level of the high bank In other places, 
the gentle undulations of the surface cause a succession of 
clayey hollows and sandy ndges, each of which has its pecu- 
liar products and capabilities Even in level tracts, there is 
often much difference in the stiffness and strength of the soil, 
according as the sand, which forms its principal basis, is mixed 
with more productive ingredients Some local soils are noted 
for their suitability to peculiar articles, as a certain wet clay in 
the eastern parts of Goruckpnr for sugar, and the black soil 
of Bundelcund for the A 1 root The quantity of saline matter 
m the earth and water is another point, deeply affecting the 
value of the land Where the water is brackish, the agrioul 
turist 18 much restricted in his choice of crops , many refusing 
to grow at all under such circumstances, and others requiring 
an abundant supply of ram water to counteract the quality of 
that drawn from the wells Where much soda is present m 
the soil, large plains are found entirely destitute of vegetation 
from this cause, nor has any remedy yet been discovered for the 
sterility thus produced 

Without therefore entering into that minute classification of 
soils, once thought necessary, but which only bewilders and 
misleads, there is abundant scope for discrimination m the 
measurement, which is to constitute the basis of a settlement 
The existing division of the land, into estates of a reasonable 
size, and of these into fields, affords every facility for the pur 
pose Indeed it is upon this distribution of the whole territory 
into convenient portions (each of which, while it is small enough 
to be uniform in its nature aud relations, is of sufficient size 
to he separately considered and classed) that the whole system 
now under discussion must be held to rest We must refer to 
the directions (Sections II and III ) for an account, of the 
manner in which the survey and measurement proceed, as well 
as of the important preliminary work of determining bounda- 
ries None can appreciate the value of this last named opera* 
lion in diminishing the causes of animosity and strife, save those 
who remember the state of things before it took place On this 
part of the subject we would only remark, that it seems to us an 
error to commit tbo preparation of any portion of the khusra, 
or native field measurement, to the supenntendanoe of the 
surveyor Something may at first be gamed in expedition and 
economy by this course , but it is not to be supposed that the 
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Burrejor will take the same interest in tbe oorreot performance 
of this dnt 7 > as the officer, who has to depend on its acenraoj 
for the whole of his future proceedings It is necessarj (see 
Far 89 and 40) that the khusra should be tested and com- 
pleted by the settlement officer , and it is therefore better that 
he should have the whole preparation of it It is also a mis- 
taken economy to confine the khusra measurement to the 
cultivated and oulturable land The barren waste, the site of vil- 
lages, in short, tbe whole estate, should be included in it The 
total area, thus found, may then be tested by companson with 
that given by the professional survey, on which full dependanoe 
can be placed The correctness of tbe details of the khusra 
measurement must be provided for by separate examination, 
which, with the establishment always organized for the purpose, 
IS readily and satisfactorily effected 

We will now suppose a settlement officer to have collected 
his materials, and to be commoncing the assessment of a per- 
gunnab , and we will follow him sufficiently to give an idea of 
his mode of operation He has before him a professional map 
of each village, on the scale of four inches to a mile, at the bead of 
which IB entered the total area, as shown by the survey, and 
such other statistical information, regarding the number of 
houses, ploughs, wells, &c , as the surveyor had been able to 
collect * He has also a pergunnah map of one mile to tbe inch, 
showing the boundanes of the several villages, and a third map 
of the whole district, which gives the limits of the pergurinahs, 
but not of the separate estates These two last are of use in 
enabling him to lay out his work, and to obtain a general view 
of the relative position of the several looahties The first, after it 
has served its mam purpose of testing the khusra, is again of value 
when the assessment is under consideration, as it gives a clear 
notion of the shape and chief natural pecnhantiea of each 
estate, and affords a good guide for personal observation upon 
the nature of the soil and crops It is, however, on the native 
measurement papers that the work mainly rests These con- 
sist, first of a pen and ink plan of the estate, showing the posi 
tion and form of every field, as well as the disposition of the 
uncultivated land , and, secondly, of a khusra, or measnre- 

* It UMd to be the enilom for the aanrejor to gire the extent of enlttvated rad euU 
tnrtble Irad also, for whioh ptirpoae he kept up a special eatabUihment* Thla «as 
expenaiTO and nnaatialketorj as flrom the nature of the operation oolj prozimsta 
reenlu could be attained. Nor can the statistieal entries be relied upon, till they 
have been re^zamined by the other means at the lettlemeat ofleer s dispel They 
might therefore be left to that officer altogether The duty of the snrreyor ia to ri?e 
the total area, together with a map, showing the main geographieal ftatures of the 
country { such m village sites, roads, rivers, &o AU elM is extraneous to hU pioper 
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moot register, m which are detailed the dimensions and extent 
of each field, the name of the oultiyator, the nature of the soil 
the fact of its being imgated or otherwise, and the crop grown 
on It in the current year The entnes in the khusra are 
numbered in consecutive order, corresponding numbers being 
inscribed m the plan, or field map, upon each plot separately 
measured , so that reference can easily be made from the one 
paper to the other At the loot of the khusra, the whole area 
of the estate is summed up under its several heads , and the 
aggregate of these entnes for all the villages gives the total 
land of each denomination in the pergunnah 

The first step in the operation is then to take an extended 
view of all circumstances relating to the entire tract under set- 
tlement The collectors records will show the demands, col- 
lections, and balances, on account of the Government revenue 
of the whole pergunnah, for the last 20 or more years, and will 
fiirmsh further information, regarding the degree of ease, or of 
difficulty, with which the collections have been made The 
measurement papers afford the means of comparing the rate, at 
which the assessment fails on the land, with that of neighbour- 
ing pergunnabs m the same or other districts The general 
facts of improvement or deterioration in the means of the pro 
pnetors, of the spread or decrease of cultivation under the 
present demand , in short, the signs of a light, or of a severe, 
assessment, are matters readily ascertainable, and not to be 
mistaken or concealed The extent, to which property has com- 
pulsonly changed hands, whether for arrears of revenue, or by 
decrees of the Civil Courts, the proportion which the oul tumble 
land bears to that under crop , and the opinions of respectable 
natives acquainted with the spot, will easily load to safe conclu- 
sions upon these heads The information, thus obtained, will 
point out, withm narrow limits, what the future demand from 
the pergunnah should be Another modo of building up tbis 
estimate is, by going over every estate seriatim, having pre- 
Mously arranged them all in a form,* which brings prornincntly 
forward the apparent inequalities of the present assessment, 
and by roughly calculating the probable alteration in the 
jummat of each The aggrLgate of the separate jummas, thus 
found, will give the probable new pergunnah jumma A third 
mode 18 by enquiring into the prevalent rates of rent, or into the 
rate, at which the revenue falls on the particular villages known 
to be fairly assessed These rates, when applied to the pergun- 

* See Far 64, and Appendix No VIll of DirecUont for Settlement Olftoers. 

t The " imiuna** ia tbe techtiioal term fur (he amount of rerenoe payable to Qovem 
menty aa dlatingaiabed from the rental received bv the nrivate nronrietora 
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nah area, will give a proximate rental, or jumm8,for the whole 
Becourse may be bad to all three methods, as a check apon each 
other , but we conceive that the first is the one upon which most 
reliance is commonly to bo placed The second is necessary, 
when some parts of the pergunnah are in a much worse state 
than others ,* as a review of the history and condition of the 
whole tract may in that case lead to no certain results , but it 
involves the disadvantage of a double operation, as regards the 
determination of the jumma of each village , and there is danger, 
lest the first rough enquiry upon this point should too much in- 
fluence the subsequent more deliberate consideration of it 

A proximate rental, or jumma, or both, being thus found for 
the whole pergunnah, the next process is to ascertain how this 
would fall upon the several component villages , taking the mea 
Burement papers as the guide For this purpose average rent 
and revenue rates have to be obtained The rent rates are 
supposed to have been already ascertained, as mentioned above, 
by preliminary enquiries , being those on which the assum- 
ed rental of the whole pergunnah was calculated The reve- 
nue rates are deduced from these rent rates, in the proportion in 
which the total assumed jumma for the pergunnah differs from 
the total assumed rental This proporUon will vary, inasmuch 
as the probable jumma is computed not merely from the rough 
ly assumed rental, but on other considerations also Thus, 
if the proposed jumma is S6 per cent less than the assumed 
rental, the deduced revenue rates will be 35 per cent less than 
the assumed rent rates, for each denomination of soil t The ap- 
plication of the rates, thus found, to the land of each village will 
show precisely how much that land should pay, supposing 
that the pergunnah estimate is correct, that full reliance can 
be placed on the measurement, and that nothing else inter- 
venes to modify the conclusion thus arrived at It is now; 
however, that the judgment and penetration of the ofi^oer, 
who conducts the proceedings, come into play He has, on the one 
hand, to avoid too rigid an adherence to what is only intended 
as a standard of comparison, and, on the other, to equalize 
the public burdens, as far as is safe and practicable The degree; 

* Where the piodacdTenesi of eome parte of a perf(tmnab diffen (fhnn natonl uhI 
permancoit oaaeea) from that of others, the rillaM would be elaeeed in ahneka, or 
oiroles, and the prooeee for each of these shoola be the suae, as is here deecrfoed for 
the whole For an initanee where this plan hea been followed with moeh eve md 
labour, aee tbe Agra Settlement Report, by Mr O Q Manati, 

f The object of making the oaloolation in this manner ia to aeeore a proper pro 
portion between the revenne ratea for diiforent olaaaea of soil Thla ea& tmly be 
attamed by making them bear^ aame ratio to each other, that the rent ntea do, it 
being snj^oaed that the laat are Uioae aetnaUy paid to the sesnlndan by d«ir enUk- 
vatora. 
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ID wbloh he may be able to follow the easy and rapid plan of aa- 
seasing each viuage according to the estimate by ayerage rates, 
will depend much on the moderation of his entire demand on 
the pergnnnab Where this is light, the rates deduced from it 
are of course light also, and there is less danger of future failure 
in following them as his pnncipal guide Still, however low he 
may fix his standard, some of the worst estates may suffer from 
too close an adherence to it , while a larger amount of revenue 
might doubtless have been safely obtained from all the better 
estates, under a more deliberate course of procedure A care 
ful officer will therefore test the results of his average rates by 
every possible means at his disposal He knows what every 
village has paid in former years, and how it has paid it, 
whether with apparent ease, or by constant compulsion He 
knows the conation of the village, and the circumstances of 
the propnetors He can form a pretty good idea, by riding 
over the land, whether it is of more or less than the usual 
fertihty He has the estimates of the tuhaildar, kanun gos, 
and others, as to the real capabilities of the estate Above 
all, he can often obtain satisfactory information regarding the 
actual rents paid by the cultivators to the propnetors, or, at 
least, of the rate at which those rents are calculated 

This last expedient is, where practicable, the most satisfactory 
of all When it is known how much a property has actually 
yielded, fora senes of }ears past, to its owners, the Government 
share of the proceeds may be determined with a confidence not 
otherwise attainable We believe that the fact in question can 
be general!} ascertained with sufficient exactness, wherever mo 
ney rents prevail, and the land is occupied chiefly by rent paying 
cultivators * Even then, however, it is useful to know how 
far the actual rental, exceeds, or falls short of, what the estate 
would pay on the average of the pergunnah Where this 
difference is great, it either arises from the skill and industry 
of the people being more or less than is usually to be found, 
or from particular circumstances favourable, or the contrary, 
to the full development of the powers of the soil If the 
former of these be the cause, justice, as well as policy, will 
require, that the indefatigable J&t shall not be reduced by 
disproportionate taxation to the level of the dissolute Gnjur , if 
the latter, it will be right to remember that oiroumstancea may 
change dun ng the thirty }ears term of settlement, and that both 
extremes, of a too heavy, or too light, assessment, should codbc 

* Thfl MazaFlBrnaggiir Mttlraieiit rqx>rt ahowB, tb«t thlf lofonoatloii otn be Mtie* 
uctorily obtained, eren in the much mon difflooU o«Mi when note have been abBoet 
entirely paid in kind 
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quoDtly be avoided It is true that a nob and well euIUvated 
village must always pay more to GovemmeDt than a poor and 
unproductive one, though the extent and onginal quality of the 
soil may be the same Complete equality of taxation cannot be 
attempted , but the estimate by average rates, when properly 
used, will prevent any needless or extravagant deviation from it 
The sum, which each estate should he called upon to pay, 
having been thus estimated with all the care of which the opera* 
tion IS susceptible, it remains only to obtain the consent of the 
people to the terms proposed The importance of this step in 
the process must not be overlooked The work of assessment 
IS not a purely arbitrary one on ibe part of the Government 
ofiioer , all his labour will have been in vain, if the result should 
prove to be excessive, or unreasonable Every proprietor has 
the option of declining to engage on the conditions offered him, 
the only penalty being his exclusion from the management fot 
a period of twelve years, at the close of which he may again 
claim to be admitted In such a case, the settlement officer must 
make other arrangements for the realization of the revenue, 
either by leasing the estate to a former, or by collecting the rents 
direct from the cultivators But, whichever of these courses be 
followed, he will have to provide, in addition to his original 
demand, for the malikdnah allowance, claimable by the excluded 
proprietor , which by law must not be less than five per cent 
on the revenue It will therefore soon become apparent, whether 
the owner had good grounds for his refusal , and, if so, there 
IS no remedy but to confess the mistake and reduce the demand 
We have here supposed, what is usually the case, that the m- 
stances are comparatively few, in any tract under settlement, in 
which the proposals of the officer employed do not meet with 
ready compliance But it does sometimes occur that very 

general dissatisfaction is shown by the land holders A large 
proportion of them either decline sigauig their engagements at 
all, or they do so under protest, and immediately appeal to 
the higher revenue authorities against the seventy of the terms 
offered them Further enquiry and consideration are, under 
such circumstances, indispensable , and it becomes incumbent 
on the officer employed, either to revise his proceedings, or to 
prove indisputably that they are not open to fair objeotion. 
It IB not of course intended to assert, that the mere acquiescence 
of the people is, m itself, an unerring test of the settlement 
officer 8 moderation , or their apparent discontent, of the contrary 
Very loud and general complaints have often arisen from no cause, 
but a systematic combination Willing consent has, on iheothex 

I 1 
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hand, boen giren, in seasons of temporary prosperity,* to terms 
which could not be fulfilled in ordinary years Bull the power, 
possessed by the people at large, of forcing a re consideza- 
tion of the assessment, and the obhgation to pay Mahkanah 
to recusant proprietors, are valuable checkB on the proceed- 
ings, and place them in the light of a fair bargain between 
independent parties, rather than in that of a despotic demand 
on the one side, and of unavoidable compliance on the other 
The method of fixing the assessment, as it has been above de- 
scribed, will vary more or less in difierent bands, but its chief 
features will remain the same Its essential principle is that, 
while It does not neglect the consideration of details, it sets out 
with Wider and more comprehensive enquines From the result 
of these it obtains a standard, which it applies to all the indivi- 
dual cases, not indeed as an invanable guide, but as pointing out 
where disorepanoy exists, which should either be remedied, or ao 
counted for In point of accuracy, this system has been proved 
to be far superior to the more laborious mode pursued under 
Begulation YIl of No means of comparison with other 

extensive data then existed , and, for want of this, the voluminous 
computations, prepared for each particular estate, led only into 
frequent error In point of rapidity, the progress made m a given 
time under the new plan is probably ten times that effected by 
most officers under the old The saving of expense to the Go- 
vernment, and of annoyance to the people, is proportionate 
It IS evident that, under the plan thus sketched out, no accu- 
rate computation of the proportion, taken for Government from 
the proceeds of the land, is either made or required The 
general rule has however been to leave to the Zemindars from 
80 to 88|- per cent of the gross rent, which is, or might be, 
levied from their estates, wherever that might be ascertainable 
Supposing that this rule has been observed, and that the rent 
ordinarily represents from two fifths to half the gross produce, 
about 80 per cent of the latter will go into the coffers of the 
State t In the more fertile and best irrigated portions of 

* Sodh A seftson of nniuiial protpenty pievuled m Bimdeleimd m the yean 1816- 
16, when Scott Wanngmadehu memoTable eetUement, and nearly mined the province 
The demand for eotion, and the high price of gram, encouraged the people to enter 
into engagements, whi^ broke down nuaerably as soon as these adrantages ceased 
eagerness of Uio Government officer, however ootran, m this happily unparalleiled 
instance, even the aangnine oonfidoace of the people He ahonid have taken wammg 
from the fact, that, m 176 iDstanoes, he was obliged to lease ontestates to fanners, aa 
the proprietors would not accept his terms. See report on Ferguuoahs, Hondha, «e., 
u Hiafflirptir Par 88, and on Oalpi, &C., Par 80--^ 

f We have attempted, but wiffi little snooess, to arrive at some tmatworthy cottria 
Ilona, witti regard to the aetnal weight of produce in this part of India. Even in 
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the Du4b this estimate (though probably somewhat too high) 
may not be far from the truth • but, wherever the cultivators 
pay in kind, or, from poverty of soil, the orops are uncertain, or 
waste land is abundant, the proportion of the total produce, 
absorbed m the payment of either rent or revenue, is respectively 
much less than above stated Thus m M uzoffemuggur (see Be- 
port) the rent is only 8li per cent of the gross produce, and the 
revenue only 20^ per cent If the Bareilly officer, mentioned in 
the note, was correct m reckoning the value of the gross produce 
in that district at 8 Bs 6 as 0 pie per acre,* the revenue, which 
falls (see Statistical Memoir) at 1 Be 14 as 8 pie on the culti- 
vated acre, will be 22i|- per cent of the produce In Goruckphr it 
is probably not more than 1 2 per cent On the other hand, there 
may be considerable tracts of country, in which the proportion, 
enjoined upon the Settlement Officers, has been inadvertently 
exceeded This may have occurred, where the laud was almost 
wholly cultivated by the proprietors themselves It is not always 
easy to distinguish accurately the profits made by such men in 
their double ospacitv, as farmers, and landholders , whilejtheir 
enjoyment of these double profits, and the circumstance of their 
being generally excellent agriculturists, enable them to bear np 
against a heavy demand without complaint or difficulty 

Let us now turn our attention to the other mam branch of the 
subject, VIZ the mode in which the remaining share of the pro- 


England, there la much onoertainty upon this subject, so the want of aatiafaotory data 
in Uii8 coantry is the less wonderral We have now ^fore us a number of estimatefl, 
ail put forwara with some oonhdenoe by their onthorg, but differmg widely from each 
other We will put their reiulta, os regards the great staples of wheat and barley, m 
Juxta poaition. 

pBonnos FXB Statuts 4obk th Lbs AyoiBonpois 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 

Irrigated. Irrigated Non vmqated. IrrigaUd. 

Wheat 1845 1571 1080 12S4 1046 658 794 836 

Barley 2904. 1633. 1096. 1180 1315 606. 606 834. 


No 1, IB deduced from seyeral trials, lately made by an intelligent English Zemindar 
in the Muttra district. No 2 gives the opinion of Captain Brown, formerly Sorveror 
Jo the Nortbeni Dhab. No 8, is taken from Mr Mausels Agra Bettlemeot Bep^ 
No 4, is the result ofnnmerons tnals, made about 1680 by a well known Tevenae officer 
in the Bareilly distriot Nos 5 and 6 will be found in tlie Masuffemuggur Settlement 
Bepoit by Mr E Thonitoo, the first being extracted from actual village papers &r 
larm areas, and extendmg over fourteen years, the second, the result oflnunediate ex 
penment upon 11,419 acres of Wheat, and 1 020 of Barley The 7th is from a Btatisti 
cal Report upon the Cawnpore dfstnot by Mr R Montramexy It will be observed, that 
the tbim hle^est estimates for wheat, and the two highest for barley, relate solely to 
irrigated land. The Mfiznfiemnmr estimates, on the other hand, on whSeh^we 
■hould be inclined to place great reuimee, are formed oluefiy upon dry onltiTation. Fran 
OUT own experience, we should say, that 1 200 Iba. is a high average for irrlaated 
land, and 700 Iba. for that, of whieh a conaiderable proportion ia The flm of 


these does not contrast nn&vorably with the more e 


* Bee Meerut Magaiine, No. 18, Artiele ** Agnoultoral Btatiaties,'* p 26. 
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dace, after deducting that taken for the State, is divided among 
those entitled to enjoy it, and the provision made for protecting 
and recording all private nghts connected mth the land In or 
der to explain this, we must again revert to the distribution of 
the land into the fields, which, as we have said, forms the founda- 
tion of oui system As the classification of the separate fields, 
under different heads, according to their relative productiveness, 
was the first step towards the determination of the assessment , 
so the arrangement of the same fields, under the names of those 
who own and occupy them, must precede any attempt to adjust 
or record adjusting nghts This is effected by means of the 
Muntukhfib, or Kute&nee, which is nothing more than a list 
of the cultivators (whether propnetors or otherwise), disposed 
according to the subdivisions of the estate m which they hold 
lands Under each man s name are entered senatim his several 
fields, with the number and area of each, as detailed in the 
khusra There are also columns for the rate of rent, and for 
the total sum payable on each plot of ground When the 
cultivator IS himself a proprietor, and pa^s, by a varying rate, or 
bAch, these columns are of course loft blank , when he pavs 
in kind, the proportion of the crop deman dable from him is 
specified From the Muntukhfib an abatraot is prepared, 
called the Tiry, which shows only the total of each subdivision, 
and of each cultivator s holding within it — omitting the detail 
of fields Whatever may be the size of the entire estate, and 
however great the number of subordinate divisions and sepa- 
rate tenures contained in it, this abstract shows them all with 
the utmost clearness, and renders the most complicated arrange 
ments easily intelligible When corrected, as they should 
always be, after the conclusion of the settlement, the Muntu 
khub and Tinj will show the Lumburdar of each Thok, the 
several sharers who cultivate in it, the cultivators possessing 
rights of occupancy, as well as those who are mere tenants at 
will, the actual lands owned and cultivated by every individual 
of these classes, and the sum annually payable by each, so far aa 
It admits of specification The holders of rent free lands are 
also entered, with a list of their respeotive fields It is easy to 
see how a record of this kind must elucidate all future claims 
and disputes, whether arising between landlord and tenant, or 
on any other point relating to landed property At the same 
time It 18 obvious, that the entries, contained in these papers, 
would shortly become obsolete and incorrect, if no steps were 
taken to secure their periodical revision This is provided for 
by the Jummabundi and Tirij annually required from the 
Putwan The arrangement of these returns, and their 
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pnncipal headings, ooTrespond with those of tlie settlement 
Mdntukhdb and Tirij , and, by means of them, the infotmatjoo, 
whioh it IB 80 important to have always available, is at any time 
forthcoming in a oorreeted form 

Many questions will, however, onse, both in Jadicial and 
Bevenue proceedings, which a mere record of the above nature 
would not suffice to decide In order to anticipate these, as far as 
possible, before actual disputes arise, and parties become unreason* 
able, a different expedient has been adopted This is the mutual 
agreement, entered into by thebody of sharers at time of settlement, 
which 18 known by vanous names, we will term it the adminis* 
tration paper For an enumeration of the points, which this 
agreement should embrace, we must refer to par 167 of the 
Directions, and for supposed specimens to pp 178 — 199, and 
pp 280—235, of the English Settlement Misl It must be 
observed, that these specimens are more than usually compile 
oated, m order to include many different modes of manage- 
ment * No fixed form can be prescribed, in which this paper 
should be drawn up, it will vary in every case according to 
circumstances The great danger to be avoided, is the iuggeH%on 
of stipulations and conditions by the Government officer, which 
he may think desirable, but which the people themselves would 
not otherwise have adopted These are often heedlessly agreed 
to, but great discontent, or absolute confusion, arises when, on 
after occasions, it is sought to enforce them f Caution being 
obser\ed on this head, the more fully and accurately the agree- 
ment can be made to represent the real customs and wishes of 
the community on all questions of probable actual ooourrenoe, 
the greater of course will be its value It should, at all events, 
show the extent of the different existing shares, and the pro- 
portion of the revenue payable from each, or the mode m which 
that proportion is to be annually calculated, as well as the 
contingencies, if any, under which the present arrangements may 
hereafter become open to alteration The practical question 
of most general importance, among the Hindu village com- 
munities of Upper India, is whether, and to what extent, the 
right of succeeding to landed property, under the national law 
of inheritance, is m force among them It is easy to understand 
how this question has arisen Under the native governments 
no proprietary profit, strictly so called, was attached to the 

* For totnal «pacimenB, lee appendix to Agra Settlement Beport, end an artkile on Aa 
Settlement in the Meemt Magaaine, No IS 

+ Aa inatancee, m would refer to each aUpnlationa ae that of n adnutting diaxefe 
now out of posBeaiiou, whenever they an return to the village or of mAmg ^ 
dlvialon of all the lanoe, wherever any of the eharen may require It 
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tenures enjoyed by these agnonltnrtl bodies The nudateimnoe, 
which each man drew from the soil, was the product of his own 
labour, assisted by his own indiyidu^ resources The oommumty 
held a kind of jomt farm, in which the land, assigned to each 
member, was proportioned to his means, and rose or fell in ex- 
tent, as those means increased, or were dbmimshed The brother-* 
hood in general may be held to have been proprietors of the 
whole area, but no single member could assert his personal 
claim to any land, except that actually m his occupation There 
would have been no advantage at tiiat time in changing this 
state of things The collective body was prosperous, or other- 
wise, according as their united means were more or less equal 
to the improvement of the entire estate , and the more any in- 
dividual could contribute to this result, the larger share was 
wilhngly allowed him in the joint property Even common 
tenants at will were often admitted to hold their lands on the 
same footing as the members of the brotherhood, in order to 
secure their assistance in keeping up the cultivation * But the 
case was altered, when the country came under British rule , and 
the ownership of land became more valuable If a man could 
not himself cultivate the whole of his ancestral lands, he could 
now underlet them, and still enjoy the propnetary profit accruing 
upon them Moreover, the establishment of courts of judica- 
ture, bound to decide, as a general rule, according to the wntten 
laws of inheritance, drew attention to those laws, and excited 
hopes in men, who would benefit by their application to their 
own claims Much alteration has tnus been gradually effected 
in common opinion and practice Among Eajpfits, especially, 
the authonty of the ancestral tree has often been fully recog- 
nized by the mutual consent of the sharers, and either the laud, 
or its profits, are distnbuted according to the scale thence de- 
rived The same has occurred in estates, which have passed 
through the special commission, or have otherwise been much 
subjected to litigation The Jats, on the contrary, and other 
essentially agncultunst classes, have usually retained their old 
customs , the interest of each sharer in the property being 
measured by the land, which he from time to time cultivates 
The admmistration paper must therefore be particular on 
this head, whenever any doubt can exist regarding it 
As the annual jummabundi is intended to keep up the record 
of the proprietor, cultivator, and rent of each field, so the oon- 
tiDued correctness of the specification of shares, as entered m 
the administration paper, is provided for by another of the 

• Thh enfltom still nrtrtUs in maaj pUees, etpeeisUy in die DsUd Tnritory See 
the Beport on Pergonneh Borob, Par IU,«nd CkJiana, Par 83, 
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anntuil retarns required i^rom the patwaiu This le Um re- 
gister of proprietary matations, whereby the ehanges^ which xsay 
take place in any year, are clearly shown in the papers for that 
year and the record is thns constantly altered, so as to oorrespond 
with the trae state of things This register is entirely indo- 
pendant of the other one, kept up In the collectors office which 
18 only intended to show the changes among the lomburdars, or 
principal managers, of each estate 

The mode of determining the position of the ryots, or oulti* 
vators, in relation to the proprietors, remains to be adverted to 
This is a subject, which has been at various times much dis- 
cussed, but often misunderstood Many have drawn their impres- 
sions regarding it from the known consideration shown to the 
“ ryots under native governments — forgetting that the rights^ 

recognized under that title, were chiefly those of the cultivating 
commuuities, whom we now style zemindars The peculiarity at- 
tachiDg to these hereditary and proprietary cultivators, as compar- 
ed with all others, lies in the independent origin of their tenure 
They occupied the land, and made it productive, without needing 
the permission, or requinng the assistance, of any other private 
party Hence they retain a special claim to protection, even 
when they have lost by default the malguz^ nght, or pri- 
vilege of contracting for the revenue It is usual for the Go- 
vernment officer to accord them this protection, by fixing their 
rents for the whole term of settlement at rates somewhat lighter 
than are paid by other ryots All other cultivators differ from 
these, in having been originally located on the spot at the 
will, or with the help, of the landlord and it is only in the rare 
case of some express agreement with that landlord, that they 
can claim to hold their lands permanently at a fixed rent 
Enquiry, however, has shown that there are two grades of these 
non proprietary cultivators The one consists of those, who 
are merely tenants at will, and who hold on irom year to year 
at the pleasure of the Zemindar The other grade have a 
primd facie right to protection — the ^ onus probandi^ resting upon 
the Zemindar, who may wish to raise their rents , nor can ^ey 
be dispossessed, so long as they pay the amount legally demand- 
able from them It is difficult to Jay down with precision the 
grounds of the distinction between these two classes , but it la 
found in practice, that, if the question is taken up before any 
dispute has ansen, it may generaUy be decided to the satiafac 
tion of all parties * All doubtful cases are best disposed of by 
arbitration A tenant may obtain admission mto the more pn- 

* See the Beport on If oiuSeiBUggQr, where tnaoh attenlKm wm ptaA to lU» e«l^ 
jeet Par 84 and 80 
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vileged grade by having overcome great natural obetaolea m 
re-olaimi og the land from waste, by the subsequent expenditure 
of capital upon it in a permanent form, or bv prescnption under 
long-continued occupancy The tenure, thus acquired, descends 
to immediate heirs, but cannot be transferred to another with- 
out the permission of the landlord 

It IS ^erefore the duty of the settlement officer to determine 
the position, which each ryot is entitled to hold, and the amount 
of rent, which he is for the present bound to pay The result 
of his enquiries and decisions upon these points will be shown 
in the first instance m the settlement Miintukhdb, and after- 
wards, year by year, with such changes as may be necessary, m 
the putwans jummabundi The rents, entered in those 
papers against each man s name, will remain in force, as regards 
the dispossessed proprietors first mentioned above, till the 
Government demand itself is again revised , and, as regards 
both classes of non-proprietary cultivators, till altered by mutu- 
al consent, or by the order of a civil court As the law stands, 
a Zemindar cannot oust even a tenant at will, or arbitrarily 
raise bis rents, without first suing in court for that purpose 
Should he be driven to that course, he ought at once to obtain 
a decree, on the bare showing of the settlement record , but, in 
point of fact, a ryot of this grade will seldom resist the demand 
made upon him If, howc\er, the Zemindar should bnng a suit 
for enhancement of rent against a tenant of the other, or privi- 
leged, class, the court will require him to show good and suffi- 
cient cause for such a claim He will have to prove, either that 
the former rates were inadequate as compared with those paid 
in the neighbourhood , or that the tenure had increased in value 
in consequence of improvements effected by himself, or by the 
State , or that some other permanent change had occurred, 
which entitled him to demand more from the land than he had 
hitherto received 

The arrangements, thus detailed, provide sufficiently for the 
various interests of the propnetors and cultivators, whenever 
the former were found in direct relations with the State But 
we have already alluded to the numerous instances, m which a 
Zemindar, or Talukadar, had been admitted by the former 
Governments to an intermediate position between themselves 
and the proprietary occupants of the soil Wherever this state 
of things has been found still to exist , that is, wherever a 
village was still occupied by the descendants of its onginal 
owners, who had never lost their nghts by any legal means, 
though a different party bad hitherto enjoyed die profits arising 
from the engagement with Government, the choice lay between 
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two equally aiUhori 2 ed measures lu single villages, or compa- 
ratively small properties, the recorded Zemindar has been 
usually maintamed in bis position, as Sudder Malguzar, or 
payer of the Government revenue, and the subordinate pro- 
prietors have been protected by a sub lease, on terms fixed by 
the settlement officer But in all the larger tracts thus ciroum 
stanced, the Talukador, or Zemindar, has been set aside, and the 
village land holders have been permitted to engage directly with 
Government In these cases the superior landlord has been 
compensated for his exclusion from the management by an 
allowance variously calculated, hut the minimum of which is 
consideied to be 10 per cent on the amount payable to Govern- 
ment It 18 oMdent that either of these courses m\olves a 
diminution m the public receipts , for the usual pioportion of 
the rent cannot be appropriated by the State, when two parties, 
instead of one, are to be supported fioin the lemainder On 
this ground alone, independently of all others, the civil courts, 
haMiig no jurisdiction over the revenue, could never have 
taken the initiative in proceedings of tins nature Any per- 
son, however, who may be dissatisfied wiih a judicial order 
passed by a settlement officer, is at liberty to bring a 
regular suit in the civil court within a hunted period* to set 
it aside, and this option has been extensiveh exercised by the 
former lecorded proprietors in the cases under mention The 
suits, thus brought, have beentned always, in the first instance, 
and frequently also in appeal, bv the uncoNeuanted judges, and 
the result has not been satisfactory Notwithstanding the clear 
tenor of the law, and of the corresponding instructions from 
the Suddei Dewanny Adalut,t the lower courts have shown 
tlierasehes most reluctant to allow, that two parties may possess 
heritable and transferable interests of different kinds in the same 
land TJieir strong tendency has been to look only to the 
records of past settlements, though these were confessedly im- 
perfect or eiToneous, and, finding the plaintiff theiein mentioned 
as Zemindar, to consider him as being still the sole and ex- 
clusive proprietor This feeling on the part of the inferior 
courts, together with the expense and delay of a oxvil suit, felt 
of course most bv the poorer party, have caused many of the 
decisions to be adverse to those passed at the settlement, and U 
has not been always possible to have these proceedings set ngbt 
in appeal In what we have here said, we do not mean to deny 
that errors may have been committed by the revenue officers in 
the disposal of these difficult questions The strong and legiti- 
mate feeling in favor of the village zemindars, who had been so 


• Formeriy twain yean now, under Aet XIU of 1848 redaoed to three yean. 

+ See Climm \ Sec Be« VII of 1882, and Oitctdar Oroer of Sudder 

Dewanny AdUut, N W dated 81et January, 1040 
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long deprived of their full rights, nia; doubtless haye Jed oooa 
Bioually to the recognition of ill founded claims to the same 
title and privileges Even when the settlement award was sub 
Btantially oorreot, the record of the investigations, on which it 
was founded, was often meagre and obscure, owing to the mass 
of work then on hand, and the consequent necessity of curtail- 
ing all the proceedings as much as possible We only regret 
that the revision of the settlement decisions was not entrusted 
to men, as well qualified by talent, education, and knowledge of 
the subject, as those were, who originally passed them , and that 
it has neces'^anly been conducted under circumstances less 
favourable to the ascertainment of the truth 

We cannot do more than cursorily allude to minor objects of 
the settlement , snob as the arrangement of many matters re- 
garding rent fiee tenures, whether resumed or released , the 
division of estates, where the owners may wish it, or where it 
may be otherwise desirable , the assignmentof a pioper provi 
Sion for the village police , and the adjustment of all outstand 
mg questions of account between the Zemindars and the Go 
vernment Enough, however, has been said on the more im 
portant parts of the work to show the great advantages deiiva- 
ble from it In order to exemplify this, we cannot do better than 
contrast the proceedings in any judicial case, earned on without 
the assistance of setthment recoids, with those which would 
now be held in a similar case in the N W Provinces Let us 
select the suit decided by the Calcutta Siidder Court on March 
E4th 183/, and published at page 102 of the 5th volume of that 
Courts printed reports Here Ramnarayun Nagahad sued 
Muasuminat Deb Ram and others for enhanced rent on the land 
held by them as culti\ ators If any one will take the pains to 
examine the report of this case, he will sec, that, after fifteen 
years litigation in all the courts, up to the Sudder, and the 
deputation of throe distinct officers to make enquiries on the 
spot, the only point decided was, that the defendants were not 
privileged to hold any lands at fixed rates The extent of land 
m their occupancy, the question whether any part of that land 
was exempt from the pa)ra6ntof rent, and the amount demand- 
able from the portion not so exempt, were all disputed points, 
and were all left as doubtful, as if no investigation bad taken 
place The plaintiff, in short, was very litte nearer the attain 
ment of his object than he had been at the first , and he was led 
distinctly to expect another course of law, such as he had already 
gone through, if he persisted in his claim Suppose, now, that 
a similar suit were to be brought forward in the Dukb Of all 
the above debateable points, the only one, which the mere inspeo 
tion of the settlement Muntukhub and of the jummabundi for 
the past year would not suffice to decide, would be the amount of 
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the future rent. Supposing the defendants not to be recorded as 
entitled to bold at fixed rates, this question would be brought 
immediately to a hearing, without being complicated or delayed by 
any extraneous doubts or objections, and might probably be set- 
tled at once, by referring to the recorded rates, paid by other 
cnltuators on siniiiar lands, in the same, or adjacent villages 
The benefit of the records, which we are oonsidenng, would 
be still more sensibly felt, if the suit were for a shore in one of 
those estates, mentioned above, in which the interests of the 
numerous proprietors depend upon the the extent of land in 
each man s occupancy, and not on the laws of inheritance 
From Ignorance of this dlstiction, the civil courts used long to 
grant decrees for fractional shares under the laws in question, 
when the estates, in which tlie shares were claimed, had been, 
from time immemorial, separately portioned out on a totally 
different principle No such decree could be enforced without 
disturbing the possession, and injuring the rights of numbers 
lu no wa} connected with the suit and in fact many of them 
could never be executed at all The settlement has now afford 
ed an ample safeguard against errors oft his description 
Where\ er the above tenure prevails, the plaintiff is required to 
state the exact fields, with their numbers, in the Muntukhub, 
which he claims to transfer from the possession of the defen 
dant to his own * The suit is thus placed with precision before 
the Court, and is decided without any annoyance to the rest of 
the communi ty In fact it is hardly possible, that any dispute, con 
nected with laud, should now be brought forward, on which much 
light may not be thiown by reference to the Collectors ofl5ce 
In the Revenue Department itself, the difference between the 
former and present state of things is obvious There is no 
more call for constant interference in the internal concerns of 
the villages, than there was before , rallier the contrary, as it 
was the previous confusion and uncertainty which used to ren 
der such interference necessary Provided every thing goes on 
smoothly, years may elapse without a question iSeing asked, or 
the presence of a Government official on the spot But when 
ever default occurs in the payment of the revenue, it is instant- 
ly known with whom it onginated, and that party is first re- 
quired to make good the deficiency If it finally become 
necessary to call upon the other shiners, under their acknow 
ledged joint responsibility, to pay the arrenr, the tenure of the 
actual defaulter is in return transferred to them, either tempo- 
rarily, or m perpetuity The increased ease and certainty, with 
which pnvate transfers of landed property may now be made, 
IS a disunguisbing feature of the new system Formerly it was 

• See the Cjxcolar Orden by the Sadder Dewauny Adilat, N W P , dated 24th 
June 1842, and Ififli March 1846 , 
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difficult to say, or at least to prove, Trliat the precise interest 
vras, which thus changed hands Now, whether that interest 
consists of separate lands, or of a share in the common profits, 
all needful information regarding it is immediately available 
This has both facilitated the investment of capital in land, and 
increased the value of such property in the market 

So far then as the scheme of the settlement has been fully 
earned out, it may be considered that the the objects, contem- 
plated m It, have been satisfactonlv attained It must not how- 
ever be supposed that this is hitherto imnersally tlie case 
It could hardly be expected that, on the first introduction of a 
measure requiring so much judgmeift, care and diligence, it 
should be at once completed, with equal accuracy in all its parts, 
by the many different agents entrusted with its execution 
Errors and omissions of one kind oi another could not but 
occur, and it is od 1> by experience that these can be brought to 
light The amendment of these defects, as soon as they are dis 
coNered, as well as the maintenance of the arrangements, when 
perfected, must therefore rest with the regular revenue establish- 
ments , all of whom are now invested with the needful legal 
powers* for the former purpose In the performance of this 
duty, great assistance will be deiived fiom the Native Deputy 
Collectors, appointed under Regulation IX of 1833 , whose 
patience assiduity, acquaintance with the country, and generally 
high character, fit tliein admirably for the woik In this view, 
too, the advance which has taken place under the late operations 
m the respectability of the putvNnns is of much importance 
Not only Lave the jurisdictions of these village accountants 
been revised, and their emoluments defined, but the closer inter 
course, into which they have been thrown with their European 
superiors, has tended to increase their intelligence, while the 
corrupt or incompetent have thus been detected and weeded out 
The annual returns now required from these men, are not to bo 
prepared without some degree of ability and carefulness, so that 
the present higher standard of eflftcienoy is likely to be main- 
tained, or even earned still further t The advantage of this 
improvement will be duly estimated by every public officer, whe- 
ther ludge, magistrate, or collector, for all have frequent ocoa 
Sion for the testimony of a sensible and independent witness 
on matters connected with the internal affairs of a village It 
IS, however, of special consequence, ns it concerns our present 

• Under Section XX negulation VII, of 1823 

f Several short treatises have been provided by the Government for the mstraotiozi 
of these officers m their duties and have been introduced into the oonntrj schools, 
m which the pntwaris receive their education A farther and still more important 
result IS expected from this measinre, whsch is to leail the semindars themselves to 
understand and take an interest mihe system By their help alone can the plans, which 
have been devised for the protection of private rights, be carried to the perfection of 
which they are capable 
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subject, since it affords the means for counteracting the chief 
obstacle to the stability of the settlement arrangements We 
refer to the frequen tcbange in tshe shape, size, and number, 
of the separate fields, on the correct classification of which, it 
has been seen, that the whole system mainly rests This diffi* 
culty IS for the most part confined to light sandy soils, and to 
lands subject to inundation in which the action of the wind 
or water continually effaces the former lines of division, and 
occasions a new demarcation It is less felt in stiff soils, espe 
cially where artificial irrigation is used but even there, in the 
course of time, great alterations may occur It depends, then, 
on the putwari to keep hp the connection between the khus- 
rnh and field map, with the other papers founded on them, and 
the varying disposition of the fields then]8el\es So long as 
the changes are confined within narrow limits, he can designate 
the new fields by the numbeis of those, of which, either wholly 
or in part, they occupy the place But if the alteration should 
in lime become so general as to render the settlement papers 
totally inapplicable, the putwan should be able to recast 
them altogether , for which purpose a new measurement, field 
map, will be requisite lhat this work can be efficiently 
perlormed by officers of tins description has been found by 
experience in Bolundsbebur, Muttra, and elsewhere, and the 
measure must be resorted to, whenever the necessity arises 
The total expense incurred in the revision of the settlement 
from 1834 45 to 1845 40 (which does not however include the 
earlier operations) is estimated at fifty four lacks of rupees 
Of this rather more than twenty two lacks were connected with 
the Professional Siir\e), and the remainder was expended in 
the salaries of settlement officers and in temporary extra estab- 
lishments We ha\ e been iiuablo to obtain any exact account 
of the alteration effected by the reMSion, in the Government 
rent roll The following statement will howe^e^ throw some 
light on the subject It shows the average annual collections, 
m the ceded and conquered provinces, for quinquennial periods 
flora 1807 8 to 1846 47 Unfortunately the Delhi Territory is 
not included in this return,* which would otherwise be com- 
plete For the first three periods, the totals only can be given 

* As far as we liave been able to aseertam from the best information tTailable to 
ns, the aoconut for the Delhi Tentoiy will stand sa follows — 

Average collections on account of land revenue for five years previous 

to ooinnieucemeut of settlement Bs 

Ditto ditto for five years after its oouolusion 70,72T 

Increase 4,64,815 

Of thu luerease, however, about Rs. S,lft,0i 0 

are derived from resumed lauds and lapsed ja/hlrs, and the remainder is partly owing 
to some unfavorable aeasouB which dimmisued the ooUecuons in the earlier peirioa 
The actual demand of Oovennoent upon the old assessed lands has here u m the 
greater part of the rest of the Fcovinees, been rather diminished than increased 
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Total 2,44,39,8rs| 2,76,41,105| 3 03.45.527 3,05,43 174 2,07.14.818 8,02,46,666 2,86,37.753 8,22,01,328 
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As the BettleHient was chiefly effected between 188)^-88 and 
1841-42, if we take the average oolleotiotis for ten years imme- 
diately preceding that period, and for the five years available 
which immediately followed it, we shall have a tolerable ground 
on which to form an opinion of the financial results of the mea 
sure Tins oompanson shows an increase in the annuol col- 
lections, subsequent to the settlement amounting to rupees 
20,72,882 But closer examination will shew that, of this in- 
crease, Rupees 17,31,484, are derived from the districts of Go- 
ruokpur and Azimghur alone, leaving only about three and 
a half lacks as the additional income from the rest of the 
ProMDoes When the resumed Muafis and lapsed Jaghirs are 
taken into consideration, (between seven and eight lacks were 
obtained from the Begum Sumroos estates m the Dukb alone,) 
It will be evident that the general pressure of the assessment 
has been relaxed, as well as equalizid The two districts, of 
which the Jumuia has been so much ruined, are known to be 
still lightly taxed, and pay their revenue with ease and punc 
tiiality 

The financial part of any settlement in these provinces must 
he alwa>s more or less at the mercy of the seasons The nt 
most, that research and caution can effect, is to fix such a 
demand, as may be easily realized under ordinary circumstances, 
the profit left to the proprietors being sufficient to meet any 
moderate fluctuation in the amount and value of the produce 
Bnt no foresight can guard against those heavier calamities to 
which the husbandman in India is peculiarly liable, when, from 
failure of rain, the earth becomes iron and the hea\eTis brass, 
or the ripening crops aie beaten into mud by a tropical hail 
storm The late settlement has been severely tried m this 
respect The Kuriif crop of 1241 Fussily (1833 A D) 
was generally a very bad one, especially in Bundlecund , and 
the following ten ^ears were on the whole far from favourable 
to agricultural operations One of these years, 1887 88, will 
long be remembered in the Duab, as a fearful period of 
absolute famine We need not describe the misery then pre- 
valent, which must be still fresh in the recollection of all who 
witnessed it The weight of the infliction fell on the five dis- 
tricts of the Agra division, and on Cawnpore ,♦ and the des- 
truouon, which it occasioned in the numbers and resouroes of 
the people, will be best understood from the following facts 
The settlement demand from the six distriots named was m 

* That it wia alto aereraly felt m all the diitrlcta of the Allahabad and B<diiloasd 
diviaioiia will be evident from the falling off in the ooUeetiaiia daring rite five vtara. 
eomme&eisg with 1887 8^ as rimwn In the ttatement above given. 
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round numbers ninety five and a half lacks of rupees, winch was 
about one lack less, tlian it had stood at, before the general revi 
Sion Of this sum, forty two lacks were remitted in the year 
of famine, while, in the course of the next seven years, a further 
defalcation occurred of fifty '•nine lacks , so that the tiital loss 
of revenue to Government on these districts alone amounted 
during the above period to more than a million sterling Nor 
was this all Such was the extent of land thrown out of ullage, 
and the reduction of rent in the remainder, owing to the defici- 
ency of cultivators, and such the impoverishment of the people, 
that It was necessary not only to refrain from the rigid exaction 
of the Government demand, but also to relinquish absolutely 
part of Its amount The aggregate revenue of the districts in 
question has consequently been reduced by three and a half 
lacks for the remainder of the tbirt\ vears settlement, a much 
larger intermediate remission being allowed for some a ears, till 
the estates, which had suffered most, should have partially reco- 
vered themselves These results cannot be charged ns an 
imperfection upon the settlement They arose from signal visi 
tations of providence, which v^ere be) ond human controul, and 
the losses sustained, both by the state and by individuals, could 
not, under the circumstances, have been averted The country 
has on the whole lecovered itself wonderfully from the state of 
depression into which it was thus thrown , nnd it is a further 
consolation tliat, if any parts of the assessment were unsound, 
they cau scarcely have escaped the searching ordeal to \Nhich 
they have been subjected 

No proMSJou foi aitifioial irrigation can altogether ob\iate 
the e\il8 attendant on long continued drought, but it may do 
verv much to mitigate them The plains of the North West 
Provinces possess great natural advantages for this purpose 
The perennial snows of the Himalavaa rise immediately above 
them, and oontuir an inexhaustible reservoii of the precious 
element, which it only requires skill and money to con^ey 
to any point where it is needed Two of the principal chan 
nels, which conduct the drainage of these mountains to the 
sea, intersect the provinces tliioiigbout their whole extent 
One of these, the Jumna, has been long made use of for purposes 
of irrigation to the utmost of its ca))acity, but the much larger 
stream of the Ganges has hitherto been allowed to run heed- 
lessly to waste This will soon be no longer tbe case The 
great Ganges Canal has been now four years m course of con 
struction , and it is hoped that six more will witness its com 
pletJOD Ibe magnitude of the undertaking, and the difficulties 
attending it, may be judged from the fact, that a volume of 
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water, disoharging 6,760 cubio feet per second,^ has to be con- 
veyed, over the bed of a mountain torrent, by an embankment 
and aqueduct Hi miles in length * This noble work will run 
along the high central land of the Du6b, throwing off brandies 
along the nages which separate the smaller streams, and will 
thus afford water to most of t)ie worst sandy tracts, hitherto en- 
tirely destitute of irrigation. From Hurdwar, down toFuttehptiry' 
It would immensely increase the produce of the country, while it 
will for evermore relieve the intense anxiety now occasioned by 
any signs of a failure of ram Whatever may he the state of 
the seasons, sufficient food will always be grown for the subsist- 
ence of the people and cattle, and sufficient land will remain 
in cultivation to afford them employment They will conse- 
quently neither suffer, nor be driven a wav, to any thing ap- 
proa^^hing the same degree as heretofore The effect oi the 
canal upon general prices, and upon the fortunes of those 
estates, which do not come within its inffuenoe, is another ques*^ 
tiOD, which must be left for experience te solve 

The period, for which the settlement has been confirmed; 
vanes in different distncts from twenty to thirty years Some 
of the leases will begin to fall in, ten years hence and it will 
then become necessary to consider, whether they shall be re- 
newed without alteration for a further term, or whe&er a new revi- 
sion shall be entered on We have no expectation that the 
present arrangements will be made absolutely permanent , and 
we should much deprecate such a course The mere liabi- 
lity of the N W Provinces to accidents of season, even allowing 
for the great change which the new canal wdl produce, must 
always render it inexpedient to fix their assessment in per- 
petuity A contract of this kind would always be binding 
on the Government, but could never be iiniformlv fulfilled 
by the people Such a season, as that of 1887 86, would 
niake the permanent assessment a nominal one, over a great 
part of the country A sufficient argument against such a 
measure might indeed be found in its evident unfairness 
The rate, at which the demand of Government now falls on 
the cultivated acre in entire distncts, varies from Bs 1 0 8 m 
Gomckpfir to Bs 2 1 3 8 in Oawnpdr , notwithstanding that 
It has been nearly trebled in the jfonner distnot, and much 
lowered m the latter There can be no question but that these 
extremes may be brought much nearer each other at the next 


• Tbe mtsonTT amiadiiot, under which the Solani river paseee, will be 1.01j0 ibet 
in length. The total length of the canal, inoluding its branobet, will be between 
800 aim 000 miles For foU information, regarding this undertaking, we must iwfor 
our zeeders toan elabonite aitlele on oaaal irrigation in the N WProvineaa. 
Hipeamd in a late Number of this Beview ^ 
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nTisioSj and that many otlier parts of the conn try will hare 
BO improved, before that time arrives, as to be well able to 
bear a larger portion of Uie public burdens But the inequa- 
lity, to which we refer, exists as much between different villages, 
as ^tween different distncts We have already observed that 
complete uniformity of aseessment cannot be attained, even in 
adjoining estates , though any extraordinary deviation from it 
should be avoided In the present agnoultural condition of 
the N W Provinces, those villages, which are found, at the time of 
settlement, to be from any cause in a flourishing state, must of 
necessity be rated higher, than those which are depressed and 
unproductive A village held by a culiivatiog community, who 
labour with their own hands, will pay more than one tenanted 
by men of a higher caste, vrho employ hired plough men 
Another, which possesses several masonry wells, will yield double 
the revenue of a neighbouring estate, which is without that ad- 
vantage The vicinity of a good market, facilities for obtaining 
manure, the number and caste of the resident r}0t8, are all 
matters on which the profitableness of different estates greatly 
depends But these may all be modified, or euuiely reversed, 
in a less period than that of the settlement Cultivators and 
proprietors may vanish, and be succeeded by others , wells may 
become unserxiceable, and others may be built elsewhere, mar- 
kets may change , the populous village may dwindle to a few 
houses, and the hamlet may rise into importance It is need- 
less to remark on the revolution, in these respects, which the 
opening of a railway, and still more so perhaps of the new 
canal, will produce The most carefully adjusted arrangements 
will hereafter require re-consideration, when the conditions, on 
which they must be founded, are thus liable to change 

Our proposed task would be imperfectly performed, if we did 
not advert to some of the objections, which have been brought 
against the settlement We need not dwell long on those, which 
were more often advanced^ in former days than they are now, 
against the present mode of assessment, as being a system of 
mere conjecture, or an attempt to enforce an uniform rate, en- 
tirely inapplicable to the varving oircumstanoes, with which we 
have to deal We have already shown that the average rates 
are only meant as a standard of comparison , that no means 
of obtaining really useful information need, or should, be neg- 
lected , and that the necessity of keeping up the appearance of 
extreme accuracy, without the substance, has alone been dis- 
pensed with. A more usnal accusation, on the part of the 
“ laudatores tempons aoti, has reference to the pains which 
have been taken to ascertain and protect all subordinate nghts. 
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This J 8 the remaiQB of the old leaven, which would have made 
every Zemmdar the little despot of the tract, for which he had 
come onder engagements with Government We recollect " the 
father of the Civil Service* saying in 1881 , with reference to a 
pending investigatioii into private olaima in the Rinah of Be* 
nares s family domains, that it was of a piece with the Be- 
^ form agitation, then going on in England , the setting np of 
* little men against the great Men of this etamp object to 
affording ^e ryots any species of redress against a rack renting 
landlord , to the admission of the mass of sharers in a pro- 
prietary community to any part in the management, or m the 
ajinual profits , and, more than all, to the independent tenures 
granted to the village landholders m Talukas Now the 
principles, which have been followed m these matters, may bo 
vie\^ed m relation, either to their equity, or their expediency 
Wo do not believe that they have ever been senously assails 
on the former ground, though of course exception may be taken 
to the justioe of their application m particular instances If so, 
we are not very careful to answer in the matter for it would be 
departing from the maxims of a civilized nation, as well as from 
the duty of a Ghnstian Qovemment, not to defend the oppress- 
ed from him that spoileth him Fais ce que dois, arrive quo 
pourro, 18 the rule for public, es well as private, life We are not 
called upon, like Lyourgus or Numa, to make laws for an infant 
people, by which their future opinions, habits, and institutions, 
are to be moulded and regulated That was all settled for ns 
fifty generations ago We have only to recognize and defend 
private rights, in whatever hands, by the general sense of the 
country, they may be lodged 

Even however, as regards expediency, we are well satisfied 
that, on the whole, the best course has been followed The 
transactions between the zemindars and their ryots, as far as 
relates to the amount of rent, will he eventually determined, ex- 
cept in a few peculiar oases, on the same pnnoiples, which regu- 
late such transactions elsewhere The only interference, exercis- 
ed under this head, is to protect the tenant from oapnoious and 
unjustifiable acts on the part of the landlord It never can be 
injurious to the interests of an agricultural country, that some 
consideration should be necessary, before the burdens of the ac- 
tual tillers of the soil are increased , or that cultivators of long 
standing should be allowed a fixed tenure, subject to the pay- 
ment of a fairly estimated rent How fortunate would it be for 
Ireland, if matters could be there put on the same footing ^ 
The other question, as to the recognition of subordinote pro- 
prietary rights, touches upon one which has been much discuss- 
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ed of late , viz the advantages, or otherwise, of peasant Pro* 
pnetorship If this sutgeot were being considered abstraotedly. 
together with the law of sacoession to immoveable property, 
with which It 18 intimately connected, we should agree with the 
supporters of primogemture, rather than with the opposite par* 
ty We are convinced that of two nations, otherwise similarly 
circumstanced, that one will in the long run become the nohest 
and most prosperous, in which consolidated estates descend to a 
single heir, and are leased out to a distinct class of substantial 
farmers , and not the other, in which every property, however 
small, IS subjected at each succession to division and suImIivi* 
Sion , in which the owners of land are thus reduced to the grade 
of mere cultivating labourers, and sink both in means and intel 
ligence to that condition The compau-ative state of England 
and France at the present day, allowing for all the conflicting 
accounts, which have been put forth regarding the latter country, 
18 , m our opinion, quite sufficient to establish this conclusion 
But, with regard to India, the case is different In the present 
state of agnoultural science in this country, the produce of the 
soil depends mainly on the degree of positive labour bestowed 
on It , and this will be greater, oa3ten8 paribus, when the cultiva- 
tor IS himself the proprietor, than when he is only a tenant 
Certainly no villages pay the sume amount of revenue with the 
same ease, as those entirely occupied by J4t or Kuromi sha- 
rers, whose separate holdings may average no more than fifteen 
or twenty acres The time will doubtless come, when know 
ledge and capital will assert their supenonty in the husbandry 
of this, as of other countnes , when the success of agricultural 
enterprise will depend, Jess on intensity of manual labour, than 
on the introducUon of more yaluable products, of improved 
modes of culture, and of the use of machinery In the mean- 
while, however, a process is going on, which will greatly coun 
teract the effect of the law of equal inheritance, and which the 
late admission of all sharers to defined and recorded rights will 
rather assist than retard These sharers, and the smaller landed 
proprietors m general, are for the most part poor and improvi- 
dent Their custom of expending larger sums, than they can 
afford, on many domesuo occurrences, prevents them from accu- 
mulating funds against a day of difficulty , which, owing to the 
uncertainty of the seasons, is never long in arriving The conse- 
quence 18 , that they are constantly m debt, and from their own 
Ignorance of accounts, and of our forms of law, they lie much at 
the mercy of their creditors On the other hand, the trading 
and money lending classes are steadily amassing wealth under 
our settled Government , and much of this wealth is always seek- 
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mg inveBbnent in land Hence ansa inoeaaant foroed4)r volontarj 
transfers of landed property, more and more of the soil is 
annually passing into the hands of capitalists, and properties, 
which had been separated under the existing law of inhentanos, 
are being brought together again under then new possessors * 
However much this course of events is on some account to be 
regretted, it can only be effectually checked by the spread of 
prudence and intelligence among those who suffer from it The 
attempt to promote Uiese qualities by an education, suited to the 
mass of the people, is notdtogether neglected, though more may 
be, and doubtless will be, done in this respect , but amendments 
in the character of a nation are ever of slow growth It is 
therefore well to look to the beneffts, which may hereafter accrue 
from the change now in progress to the country at large, rather 
than to the loss of position, thus sustained, by many of its 
ancient and far descended occupants. 

The settlement has however been also attacked from an oppo* 
Bite quarter It has been said, that, when we proceeded so far 
as to record the sum payable to Government by every sharer, 
we should no longer have insisted on that rule of joint respon 
Bibility, whereby the whole community is bound, in the last resort 
and after all other measures have failed, to make good the de- 
fault of one or more of its members It has been urged, that 
this liability is a check to industry, while it encourages extra- 
vagance and dishonesty It might be sufficient to reply to this, 
that the same national feeling which has been appealed to already 
as requiring the full recognition of individual rights, is also in 
favor of the rule thus objected to It is part of the original 
constitution of these bodies, fiom which, so long as the commu- 
nity holds together, they never have been, nor do they seek to 
be, relieved f But moreover, the obligation in question is a 
neoessary feature of the arrangement, without which it would 
entirely change its character The " village system of Upper 


* The following sUtement sliewe the muUtione which have taken place in the 
Cawnpfar distnct, atnce the cessiou 


Still Jn the bMadg 
of the original 
proprietors 

TrsDsfei 

lunt 

red TO- 
urily 

Transferred by 
operation of Ooorta 
of Law 

Transferred by tbe 
emratiim of tbe 
Revenue System. 

Total 

No of 
ViUagea 

In whole 

In parts 

In whole 

In parts. 

In whole 

808 

466 

saw 


174 

400 



Of the 4QS estates sold for arrears, 186 hare been restored by the epecial Commia* 
•ion, as before stated 


f If tbs ■ereral sharers, or any number of them, wish to separata entirely from the 
rest, they can always do so oiiiler the laws for partition The ranty of such appli 
cations, among enltiTating sharers of the same family, oi stock, proves how seni&M 
they an of the adrsotages of their present position. 
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India, as it et present exists, is perhaps the best, which could 
have been devised under the oiroumstanoes of the country It 
diminishes the toil and cost of Government, by enabling the 
state to deal with the representatives of large bodies of men, 
instead of with each individual comprised in them It lessens 
the expence of management to the people themselves It tends 
to minimize the evils, inseparable from a multiplicity of small 
properties, by collecting their owners into corporationB, each 
member of which has a strong claim on the sympathy end assis 
tance of the rest It does much to produce a degree of self 
government among the people, and thus to obviate that utter 
dependence on the state, and that constant interference on the 
part of Its officers, which are the general characteristics of 
jSastern despotisms But, if the tie of joint responsibihty were 
dissolved, tlie old fable of the bundle of sticks would be realiz- 
ed It would be a matter of no consequence to the several 
sharers, whether the arrangements for the year s cultivation in 
the whole village were complete, or not They would no longer 
have any personal interest m the prosperity of their bre- 
thren The Eevenue officer of Government would not only 
have to examine closely whether the distribution of the pub- 
lic demand on the numerous minute holdings was not design- 
edly unequal, so as to tiirow the loss of the over assessed 
portions upon Government, but he would also be obliged to 
enquire annually into the condition and prospects of perhaps 
60,000 petty proprietors. He would be reduced, m short, to 
all the difficulties and uncertainties of a Collector under the 
Ayotwari system , while the people would be subjected to 
the ceaseless annoyances, exactions, and official intervention, 
which that system involves 

It 18 perhaps too soon to point to the actual results upon the 
welfare of the country and ns inhabitants, as a conclusive an 
swer to these and all other objections, which may be brought 
against the settlement The affairs of nations, like the tide, 
oscillate perpetually , and it requires some lengthened obser 
vation to perceive whether they are really advancing or re 
trograding Still, we think, that we can adduce facts, which 
may justly be taken as evidence of growing prosperity The 
tegular collection of the land revenue is the best proof we 
have, that all is going on well and this has, of late, become more 
and more satisfactory We give a statement below, b^ which 
It Will be seen, that, dunng the last 5 years, for which informs 
lion IS available, down to 1647 48, the total real bdance, upon 
a demand of more than four orores of rupees has decreased to 
less than one half per cent , and that a marked diminution has 
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at the same time oooarred in the coercive processes necessary 
to enforce payment.* The balonoes are given, as they 
ed at the end of each official year, and at least two ifths of 
them were considered capable of realiaation All the 
branches of revenue appear to be in an improving state The 
Abkari, or ^oiee, which is considered in all countries a goM 
test of the public well-being, is increasing steadily year by 
year f The Ferry Tolls, from which deductions may be drawu 
as to the state of trade and of public enterprise and activity, 
are similarly advancing f The Customs yield now nearly 24 
lacks more than they did eighteen years ago, having been 
regularly progressing since that time, and, though this is 
doubtless owing to successive changes in the law, commencing 
with that which abolished the Inland Customs Houses, and 
confined the demand to the two lines on the Frontier and at 
Allahabad, still the abihty of the country to pay this addi- 
tional sum, without any apparent difficulty, is a maUer for 
congratulation § The sums, voluntarily expended by pn- 


• 

Year 

Per centage 
of balance 

Coeroire ProoeaseB 

on total de- 
mand 

Salea 

Farms 

Tranafers 

Dastaoks orsum- 
mouBea to pay 

1843 44 

220 

221 

260 

428 

8,78,097 

1844-40 

188 

121 

214 

414 

8,48,790 

1840-46 

IJi) 

97 

12T 

847 

2,92,682 

1846 47 


110 

129 

236 

2,58,280 

1847-48 

48 

i 

02 

41 

108 

2,85,127 
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t Abk&rl CoUeoUoni for'j 
current jeu* only J 


1648-4 


Bfl. 

18,12,928 


1844 6 


II B. 

14,98,402 


1840 6 


Bi 

10,69,110 


1846-r 


Bb 

10,60,901 


1847 8 


Bb 

17,09,954 


1 CoUeotion flnuu Ferry Tolls. 

ATerege of 4 yetrs from 1840-41 to 1848 44 
Ditto of ditto 1844-40 to 1847 48 

i Annge CattomB CoUeetioDB from 1824-20 to 1829-80 
Ditto Ditto 1880-81 to 1B3480 

Ditto Ditto 1880-87 to 1642-^8 , 

Ditto Ditto 164440 to 1847-48 

Two yeiri hsTe been omitted, in wbieh dianfM in Uie law took plaeo 


BupeoB. 

1M94S 
Rupeea. 
88.42,644 
40,20 780 
48,79,824 
67,27,98a 
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Tate individuals on works of public utility, have averaged, 
dunng the last five years, Be. 1,23,321 annually This may 
be some index to the very much larger amount, which is un* 
doubtedly laid out, with a view to individual profit or conveni- 
ence. We now come to the value of land m the market. We 
have no means of ascertaining accurately the current prices 
obtained in former years upon any sales, except those effected 
on account of arrears of revenue , and, as these were all forced 
sales, generally of deteriorated estates, and as many of them 
were purchase by Government at nominal prices, they would 
afford little information worth having It was however usually 
calculated, that an estate was worth rather more than a sum 
equal to the revenue, which it paid each year to Government. 
It was stated in 1837, by the able writer of the article in the 
Meerut Magazme, which we have before quoted, that the 
common price was one years rent, which would be about half 
as much agnm as the jumma, and that an examination of sixty- 
BIX cases of pnvate sale gave him a result of Ks 3-1-7 per 
acre of cultivated land More attention is now paid to this 
interesting subject, and we have been able to obtain very ex- 
tensive data, which show that the price, obtained at private 
sales, has now risen to three and a half times the annua! jum- 
ma, and that it averages Bs 4-2-10 per acre on the total area 
sold* It would be higher of course on the cultivation alone 
Even compulsory sales for decrees of Court bring a higher 
price, than private sales did in former days Putting all these 
circumstances together, and considenng that there is nothing 
to be stated on the other side, and that no general distress existo 


* ReeuU of siles in the temporarily settled parts of the North Western Provinces, 
for three years from 1S15 46 to 1847-48, omitting Gorackptlr and Astmghur 
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Private Sales 

7,16,08 

8,60 466 

20,92,221 



SileB for Decrees of Court 

8,11,791 

4,04,628 

10,94,832 
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Ditto ditto for Gomckpdr and Asirnghnr 


Private Sales 

1,06,880 

04,786 

0,89,728 


1 

1,044 

Seles for Decrees 

1,01,697 

71,272 

8,17,728 


I 

446 


Ooradqihr and Asim^r are diovn aepanUely aa, owing to the lightueM of the 
MMaament^ mncdi better piioes ate obtained thoe than daeimere. 
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10 any extensive class of the population — we think, we are 
justified m assuming, that the measures of internal polioy,^ 
which have been pursued, have been sucoessful, and that we 
may look forward to their yet undeveloped results with well* 
grounded confidence 

TlTe have reserved to the last the question, touched upon 
at the ooLumeucement of this article, because it refers to the 
Indian Kevenue system in general, rather than to any parti* 
cular measure connected with it Those, wlio assert that the 
cotton and sugar of India are kept out of European markets 
by the pressure of the land tax, must be entirely ignorant 
of the nature of that tax, as enfoioed at least in the N W Pro- 
vinces, and, still more, in Bengal It is acknowledged on all 
hands that rent, ns generated and regulated m England, pro- 
duces no effect on the price of agricultural produce That 
price 18 influenced, from tune to time, by the demand as com- 
pared with the supply, but is determined in the long run by the 
expense of production on the worst soils , and it is the 
value of the produce, thus fixed, which enables the better 
soils to yield rent It is the same in India , although it 
18 true, as Piofessor Jones has shown, that the conditions, 
attaching to the origin and amount of rent, are not precisely 
the same here, as in England The only diflference be- 
tween the principles, which regulate the price of raw pro- 
duce in the two countries, is this in England, the average 
prico must be such, as to afford the usual wages to tlie labourer, 
and the usual profits of stock to the farmer, upon the least pro- 
ductive lands, whicli the w ants of the nation require to be kept 
in cultivation In India, tlie labouicr and the farmer are gene- 
rally the same individual , there is no fixed standard for the 
rate of wages, or of piofits, and the mass of the people, having 
no resource except agriculture, are more liable to undue exac- 
tion than elsewhere StiU the price of produce must, at least, 
be such, as to enable the cultivator to subsist, and to replace 
the little capital necessary for his operations In both coun- 
tries, there are lands, which are barely fertile enough to fulfil 
these respective conditions, under which alone the works of 
the field can be carried on , and such lands can therefore yield 
little or no rent Neither can the rent, which the superior 
fertility of other lands enables them to yield, m any way 
influence the price of produce — 'this having been already deter- 
mined on other grounds 

If then the fact of the payment of rent (it matters not 
whether to the government, or to a private proprietor) can in 
no degree affect the price of raw produce, it is still more cer- 
tain that the demand, by the state, of only a portion of the 
natural rent can exeroue no such influence It has been seen 

M 1 
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th«t the revenae ii limited in the North Western Frovincec 
to aboat two-thirds of the gross rent, and that it is often much 
less. In the permanently settled Provinces of Bengal, it pro- 
bably falls short of one-half It follows, that if the public 
revenue were to be immediately reduced thirty or fifty per 
cent the only effect would be that the pnvate proprietors 
would be richer men They would probably spend larger sums 
in equipages, festivals, and perhaps in litigation, as they now 
do in Bengal The market price of grain, cotton, or sugar, 
would remain the same as before As no distinguishing tax 
IB laid by Government, in either portion of this presidency, 
upon any paitioular species of produce, the general diminution 
of the demand would in no way alter the relative profitableness 
of different crops. No stimulus would therefore be afforded 
by such a measure to the growth of any staple article , nor 
would any market be opened to it, from which it is at piesent 
excluded 

Notwithstanding the unusual length, to which oui observations 
have run, we fear that imperfect justite has been done to the 
extensive subject, of which we have been treating To all, who 
ha\e been expel imentally acquainted with the work of settle- 
ment, It 18 associated with the remembiance ot severe exeition, 
but at the same time of great and vaiied enjoyment We look 
back, as through ihe vista of many years, and see the white 
camp rising in the long aisles of the ancient mango tope 
We see the fair-haired Saxon youth opposing his w ell-ti ained 
intellect to the new difficulties that crowd upon him We see 
him exeiting daily, and with no vain or fruitless result, all his 
faculties of observation, of research, of penetration, of judg- 
ment It 18 a strange sight — a wonderful proof of the power 
of intellectual and moral education — to >\utch the respect and 
confidence, evinced by grey-headed men, towards tliat beardless 
youth We see him, in the early morning mist, stretching at 
an inspiring gallop over the dewy fields Not unmindful is 
he of the huie, which scuds away from his horse’s feet , of the 
call of the partridge from the brake , or of the wild fowl on the 
marsh The well-earned holiday will ariive, when he will be 
able to follow these, or perhaps nobler game , but nt present 
he has other work on hand He is on lus way to some distant 
point, wbeie measurements arc to be tested, doubts resolved, 
or objections investigated 1 his done, he returns to ins soli- 
tary breakfast, cheered by the companionship of a book, or 
pel haps by letters fiom a far distant land — doubly welcome 
under such circumstances. The forenoon is spent in receiving 
reports from the native officers employed under him , m direct- 
ing their operations , m examining, comparing, analysing, and 
arranging the various information, which comes lu fiom all 
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quarters As the day adFances, the wide-spread shade begins 
to be peopled with living figures. Group after group of vil- 
lagers arrive in their best and whitest dresses » and a hum of 
voices succeeds to the stillness, before only broken by the 
cooing of the dove, and the scream of the parroquet The carpet 
is tiien spread in the open air, the chair is set , litigants and 
spectators take their seats on the ground in orderly ranks , 
silence is proclaimed, and the rural com t is opened As case 
after case is brought forward, the very demeanour of the par- 
ties, and of the crowds around, seems to point out on which side 
justice lies No need here of ex-pirte decisions, or claims lost 
through default All are free to come and go, with little tiouble, 
and at no expense No need of lengthened pleadings. A few 
simple questions bring out the matter of the suit, and the 
grounds on which it rests No need of lists of witnesses 
Scores of w itnesses are ready on the spot, alike unsummoned 
and untutored No need of the Koran, or Ganges water The 
lo\e of truth is strong, even m an Indian breast, when pre- 
served from counteracting influences , stiU more so, then, when 
the sanction of public opinion assists and protects the rightful 
cause In such a court, Abraham sat, whcu ai bitrating among 
his siinple-miiided herdsmen In such a court, was justice 
every where administered in the childhood of the human race , 
before wealth increased, and with wealth complicated in- 
terests, and law became a science requiring a life’s study to 
understand 

Strange must that man’s cbaiacter be, and dnll his sym- 
pathies, who, in the midst of occupations like these, does not 
find his heart accompanying and lightening his labours He 
sees the people in their fairest light , he witnesses their cease- 
less industry, their contented poverty, their few and simple 
pleasures, their plain sense of justice, their general faith- 
fulness to their engagements. He finds them, as a nation, 
sober, chaste, frugal, and gifted with much of that untau^^ht 
politeness, in which the rustic classes of colder chines are so 
often deficient. For months together, he uses no language, 
enjoys no society, but theirs To these causes of attacSmentl 
is added that powerful tie, which unites us to those, whom we 
have laboured long to benefit The knowledge and feelings 
thus acquired under the green wood tree, will iTot be foro-otten 
in after days, when the dark side of the picture will alone be 
presented to his view, when he has to deal with roused pas- 
sions, and selfish desires, uncontrolled by a true Faith wlh^ 
his intercourse with the people is confined to the pnsouer 
at the bar, or to the vakils of a grasping plaintifiT, and of a 
fraudulent (perhaps because oppressed) defendant 
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Art V — A comj^ratme Grammar of the Sanskrtt, Zend^ 
Greek, Latin, Lithuanuin, Chthxc, German, and ISclavontc 
Languages, hy Professor Bopp , translated from the German, 
by LieuL Eastunch, and conducted through the Press by Pro^ 
fessor Wilson London Madden 1845 

Some of the wittiest sayings of Dean Swift were uttered 
with regard to the monstrous and absurd etymological specula- 
tions of his day , and even to a recent period the Dean’s 
sarcasms were too generally applicable * We ourselves re- 
collect, in our school-boy diys, how diligently and persevermg- 
ly wo committed to memory all the absurd derivations m 
the Clams Homertca Our teacher was a first rate Grecian , 
but, like the generality of scholars of his time, hia investigation 
of Greek was limited by the aii'ilogiea drawn from its four prin- 
cipal dialects Happily however for the cause of critical science, 
things have changed Etymology, which, in the hands of narrow- 
minded pedants, was a mere crux for the school-boy, or a sei les 
of conundrums, like Hindu riddles, has risen, tlirough the 
exertions of philosophic minds in Germany, to the rank of n 
science, — a deduction of a senes of well ascertained grammati- 
cal laws, derived fiom facts tested in the true Baconian spirit 
Comparative Philology, called also Linguistic, or Ethnogra- 
phy, 18 the classification of nations, from the comparative study 
of languages.” The old philologists spent their time in a vain 
search after the primitive language , but Comparative Philo- 
logy applies a kind of chemioal analysis to languages, m order to 
resolve them into their elementary qualities This uses higher 
than (what the Germans call) mere woid-mongering On this 
Bubject,Locke remarks, in his Essay on the Human Undersiandinq, 
“the consideration of ideas and words, as the great instruments 
of knowledge, makes no despicable part of their contempla- 
tion, who would take a view of human knowledge in the 
whole extent of it ” The researches of Rawliiison, Burnouf, 
and Lassen, on the arrow-headed inscriptions in the ruins of 

* We necil only refer, as on lUustr ition, to the work of Dr Hniray on Ian 

gna^s in two octavo voinmea lie enileavours to deduce the words m all the 
European languages from the following eyllables and their componnila — ag — wag — 
hwag — bag— dwag— »owag — lag— mag— nog — ^rag — swag and yet he waa a professor of 
languages^ Even that able metaphysician Dnguld Stewart propounded the ndiculona 
notion Uiat Sanskrit waa a jargon devised by the Greeks of Baotna, — tbongh the Uwa 
of Mann, and Uie Vedas, nre as old oa Homer The old Etymologists used to account for 
the word sack being found m so many languages on the ground ** that no one at Babel 
would have for(,otten his wallet whatever else he might leaTe bebmd Sir W 
BetUain of late years in his Irish Etymologies, ventures on as wild theories as Beoanni 
did in former times, who strives to prove that Adam and Eve spoke Dutch I His 
was the day fur hmitiDg after the Philosophers stone, and searching what language our 
first parents spoke m the Garden of Eden 
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Babjion and on the rooks of Von, and of Prinflep on the Pali, 
show how cloeely words, and even alphabetical oharacters, are 
connected with things, and throw lighten the progress of society, 
when tradition fails Words are in fact ** the incarnation of 
thought ” and it is a matter generally agreed upon among meta- 
pliy^inns — that language is os inseparable from thought, in our 
present state, as matter is from spirit , while the investigation 
of language itself has elucidated many of the laws of mental 
science Hence Philology ranks ns one of the branches of general 
science, in the proceedings of that utilitarian body, the British 
Association for the advancement of smence , and, on taking up 
their volume for 1847, we find tlie following elaborate essays 
published in their transactions , On the present and recent pro- 
gress of Ethnograplncal Philology, by Dr Latham ” “On the 
varioaa metliods of research, wluch contribute to the advance- 
ment of Ethnology, and of the relations of that science to 
other branches of knowledge, bj Dr Prichard ” “ On the 

results of the recent Egyptian rosearches, in reference to Asiatic 
and African Ethnology, and the clasaihcation of languages ” “ A 
discourse read before the Ethnological bection of the British 
Association for the advancemeut of science, by Chevalier 
Bunsen ” — “ On the importance of the Study of the Celtic 
Language, as exhibited by the Modern Celtic Dialects still 
extant, by Dr Meyer ” — “ On the relation of the Bengali 
to the Anaii and Abouginal Languages of ludm, by Dr 
Muller” 

It 18 a sign of the times not to be mistaken, that Philology 
holds a very different status now, from tint which it occupied 
even twenty yeais ago The eximination papers of Cambridge 
{where a higher range of classical studies is puisued of late), of 
Oxfoid, ard of Dublin, indicate this change very strongly , though 
it 18 to bo regretted that, notwithstanding the Boden Sanskrit 
Professorship at Oxford, bo little attention is paid thereto bans- 
kiit — a language “ capable of giving a soul to the objects of sense, 
and a body to the abstractions of Metaphysics ” Both Professor 
Lee at Cambridge, and Dr Wilson at Oxford, complain of the 
little encouragement given to Oiicntal studies in their respective 
Universities The effects are seen in after life for few of the 
men, who have oomo from these scats of learning to India, have 
distinguished themselves by their philological attainments, as the 
annais of the Asiatic Society, and the history of Biblical 
Ciiticism and Translation in India, will show Even the best 
philological works published m England itself are generally 
mere translations from the German 

Dr Wiseman has two Dissertations on this subject m 
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his lectures Since closer attention has been directed of late to 
the literary treasures contained in the German language, Philo- 
logical science has become increasingly popular in England 
but tlie Bopps, Adelungs, Grimms, Burnouts, and Humboldts, of 
Germany led the way, while Oxford and Cambridge lagged far 
behind, content to be humble imitators “ sequuntur baud pan 
passu ” The comprehensive mind of Leibnitz firet gave shape 
to tlie science of Comparative Philology, which has of late 
thrown so much light on the history of mankind and “the physio- 
logical affinity of nations ” In England, Dr Prichard, by his 
" Kesearches,” has elucidated, in this respect, a number of cuii- 
ons and important ficts, while Hodgson is threading hiS way 
throuah the intricacies connected with the aboriginal tribes 
of India, guided by the clue of linguistic affinities Following 
the same tiack, the Ethnological Society are making very 
important discoveries respecting the numerous tribes, and dia 
tinct nations, that are scattered over the wide range of Afiica. 
The number of writers, that have spi ung up on Philological sub- 
jects, since Catherine of llusaia gave the first impulse, may well 
be called “ legion ” 

The class of languages in this country, on winch these 
general remaiks bear, is deiived from the banskiit, the study 
of which we consider valuable for various reasons 

It 18 of use, in producing a sympathy between the Euro- 
pean and the Native, in gaining affection, and winning con- 
fidence The former learns thereby to tieat the latter with 
more respect The country, which produced a Kalidas and a 
Vahinki, is not to be despised, or legaided as the residence of 
a set of ineie barbarians. We have, on former occasions, dwelt, in 
this Review, on the advantages, which a knowledge of Sanskrit may 
give to Missionaries, where there are time and c ipicity to acquire 
U, — we will now merely cite the authority of Piofessor Wilson 
on the same subject “ The Hindus will not listen to one, who 
comes among them, strong in his own faith, and iguoiant of 


• • ** On tfie Connection bettieen Science and Bcvealtd Rchyion^ 8 work which in 
epite of some flectanan blemishes we would ejirnestly recommeiul to the study of onr 
refers wiitten by one of Uie ablest men of tiie day and showin^r, lu au interesting 

and popular way, how tlie ConipHnsou of laiiffnoges, Oeologv Archcwlo^ &c all tend 
to ooutirm Uie truth of Sonptare History and to prove as Vans Keunedy has dune m 
hia Uewarohea, that the grammatical and lexico},raphioal affinities of Souskritwith 
the liido Germanic languag^ti iiidioatc that mankind once spoke a oommou language 
on tlie plains of Babylonia,— and than ii languages asm pdeontology and geology we 
live in the wreck of a former world Hie recent luvestigatious of Chevalier Bunseu 
luto the aucieut Fgyptian language have brought to light tlie importaut fact — that 
the Semitic and ludo-Gennaiuo languages, whioli have been hitherto considered to 
have no affiliation, ore intimately connected tlirongfa the mediom of the ancient hgyp 
tiai), which seems to be a link between thooe two mosses. The researches of Lepsius 
Olid Ueyer in Egypt also confirm the same position 
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their’s. To overtam their errors, we must know what they are- 
We must adapt oar mode of teaching, with regard to the atate 
of mind, and opinions of the people, we address.” We see Paul 
acted m this manner in his address on Mars s Hill and Indian' 
Missionanes, feeling its importance, have been as distii^uished,^ 
as any other membera of society, for their knowledge of Sanskntr 
Robert de Nobilibus wrote m Sanskrit two centuries ago, ae 
idiomatically os any pandit could Paolino Bartolomeo, a Friar, 
was the first European, who published a Sanskrit Grammar m 
1790 The works of Carey, Yates, and Mill, are too well known 
to require enumeration, these were all vernacular, as well aa 
Sanski it, scholars. There is an influential order of men in this 
country, of classical attainments, and (some) of considerable 
literary abilities, whom we should like to see attending to 
Sanski it studies — the Clmplains of the E I C Alas I we 
say it with regret, — of late years they have done next to 
nothing in connection with Indian liteiature, or biblical cri- 
ticism Did they stand oflf less (with a kind of huhn exclu- 
siveness) from all non-English-University men, and prove that 
they have the reality and not the name of knowledge (whe- 
ther It be B A or M A , or even L L D , at present not 
very certain teats of scholarship) it would be far better for 
their own reputation and usefulness 

Such la the affiliation between different languages, that 
it IS now established as a fact th it we cannot thoroughly 
know any one lanijuige without paying some attention to- 
others Ihe Indo-Gennanic class of languages for instance, 
IS closely connected with and comprises the following, Ger- 
man, Gaelic, Pei Sian, Greek, Latin, Russian and the San- 
skrit forms a connecting link to them all 

The old method of studying Greek etymologies reminds one 
of the systems of Patanjali and Panini , as in both oases the 
etymons were sought within the respective languages, instead of 
from other languages On this subject, Chevalier Bunsen very 
justly remarks, “ the absurd etymologies of the ancients are the 
most sinking proof of the impossibility of a man’s becoming con- 
scious of Ins peculianties, except by contrast and compaiison 
witli those of others ” \V e have a memorable illustration of this, 
in Horne 1 coke’s Diversions of Purley,” by the etymological 
blunders he commits, owing to his ignorance of the comparison 
of languages The light, that the illustrious Cuvier threw on 
paleontology by his researches into Comparative Anatomy, 
gives us an example of what ought to have been done by Horne 
Tooke in languages on a similar principle 
Wc need scarcely refer to the new fountains of thought opened 
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bj Saoflknt literature, '->of which Southey has made happy 
use, as also Mtlmau in his **Nala and DomayantL” Both were 
men unconnected with India but they were poets, and there- 
fore able to appreciate the poetic beauties of Indian verse Wil- 
son s Hindu Theatre, and the publications of the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund, are also increasingly valued in Europe, and tend 
to give persons a more familiar view of India, though, as 
Professor Wilson remarks, ** it is not enough to understand 
the language of a people the people themselves must be under- 
stood, with ail their popular prejudices, tlieir daily observances, 
their occupations, their amusements, their domestic and social le- 
lations, their local legends, their national traditions, their mytho- 
logical fables, thoir metaphysical abstractions, and their religi- 
ous worship ” As in Euiope, no man can enter into the spirit 
of Greek and Latin literature, without knowing the languages 
in which it has been embodied , so in India, the beautiful 
descriptions and metaphors, which abound in the wiitings of 
BI61idas, Valmiki, and others, can only be fully appreciated by 
reading them m the original Sanskrit 

The work, which we have placed at the head of our article, 
shows the use of Sanskrit in philological pursuits “ Bopp’s 
Comparative Grammar” is fully entitled to the epithet of 
the magnum opus of Philolog\, and to claim as high a rank m 
the science of Grammar, as Newton’s Pnncipia does m Mathe- 
matics, as Bacon’s Novum Oiganum m Mental Science or 
Blumenbach in Physiology * 

In Oxford, we arc glad to observe that, m philological papers 
set for liigli classical attainments, tliere are various questions 
on the analogy between the Sanskrit ond the Greek , and 
in this work, Bopp has thrown great light on the gramma- 
tical structure of the Latin and Greek, as deduced from the 
Sansknt Grammar In 181 2, eager to ascertain the philosophy of 
language, he went to Pans to acquire a knowledge of Sanskrit , 
and, notwithstanding the difficulties be had to encounter, through 
the >\aut of books, and the state of political affairs, he perse- 

* We woald like to see an analjaifl of snoh a work introdaoed into tlie 
Parental Acwlemf, Saint Paul s School, and other classical Boliools in this 
coantry, where we regret to say the study of Onentol languages is to a great 
extent negleoteii Why do tlie Cast Indian community not urn at identi^ing 
thomselTes with India, and, as one step to that, m^ing its languages and 
literature an object of specific study — instead of striTing afier a mock imitation of 
every thing English* Germans and frenolimen have achieved distmguished progress in 

Oriental studies but the name of scarcely one East Indian can be mentioned, vmo has 
pubhshed any thing on tins subject that will to down to postentv These remarks ore 
too applicable also to Yonng Bengal , m fact, Toong Bengal to pndes himself on 
writing a little borabastio English^ richly charged with all sorts of inflated metiqphon, 
that be thinks it beneath his dignity to write a common letter m idiomatic Bengali, 
Pamdil like, he despises the Vernaculars, as only adapted for the **profannm valgus. 
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Tered> AQd>in 1816| published his " Coii|iigstioii System/ eom- 
panog the Sanskrit verb with the Latm^ Greek, Getlde, and 
&nnaiu In 18 18, he was sent along with Professor Franke, it 
the expense of the Bavarian Government, to London, to oom- 
plete his Sanskrit stndiea. His next mat work was his 

Vergleichende Grammatik,*’ the result of the labour of years. 
Professor Hayman Wilson observes respecting it, — has 
substituted for the vague conjectures, suggested by external 
and often accidental coincidences, elementary pnnciples, based 
upon the prevading analogies of articulate sounds, and the 
grammatical structure of language The translation of the 
Comparative Grammar, was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Lord Francis Egerton, who prepared a portion of it , and 
the remainder was finished by Lieut Eastwick and Professor 
Wilson , the onginal was commenced in 1833, and is not yet 
completed We hope many works of a similar kind may issue 
soon from the press. We are no bhnd, enthusiastic admirers 
of Sanskrit we think English is a far more useful language 
for the educated natives of India , still we approve of the nome 
efforts of such men, as Dr Ballantyne of the Benares College, 
and Mr Muir of the Civil Service, to convey a knowledge 
of European science, and of Christianity, to the learned classes 
of India, through the medium of their venerated Sanskrit f 
The tendency of the age is in favour of the brotherhood of 
nations, and the unity of states — the fraternity of peoples.** 
A person can breakfast now in London, and dine in Pans , and 
roil-roads are about to be introduced into India. While steam, 
literature, politics, and commercial intercourse, ore bnnging 
Europe, India, and Amenca, into close contact, we have an antago- 
nistic power, the curse of Babel, in the multiplicity of languages. 
India alone has more than ten different dialects, which cannot 

* Dr Toong, tn eminent matbemetLeiftn, bas pat (be ai&nitT of Uogaegee to the 
teit of the nMthematioal oaloiilae , othere hare iaoceeffbnr applied the dootrlDa of 
ehanoes to U. ^ -r*- 

f We would add here the name of Dr Mill lete Prinoipal of Bishop a College, the 
aathM of the OhrUia Sanyita in SansknL We trust that the newly appointed ninol 
** is in his power to give a more oriental turn to the etodiao 
of Bishop s College Without ne^eoting uie olasaies, Sanskrit mi^t fonn au 
indupetuabU part of the course of etodV for those piuile designs to be muu 
aioi^le^ It would be quite as nsefol for tnem, if not more eo, then Latin, when U' 
bonring for the erangeliaation of the Hlndua The learaed Hindus eannot appreeiate tha 
aeqna int a n ow, wbieb a Missionary or Catechist has wlUi Latin, but they can ndiia hla 
kBOwiedse of Sanikrit, and are more likely to lend a patient ear to what ha aava 
pect^ihe Hmdn systam, when he draws bis leforanoee from the fbontaht haad, Tha 
Berd. K. Bsne^aa has done mnob good m this reepeot by his koowladga of Banakrlt 
^ ^ ^ ^ Bishop s College, but alw> in other InsUmSoa for trahtioff 

Katire Obristiim agents, some attention may be directed to this ■aljaet ^ 

M 1 
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(«s some would wiab) bo eradicated.* But Comparatxye Pfailologj 
afibrds some clue to this difficulty, by enabling us tense from the 
known to the unknown, and, through the aseooiation of ideas, to 
make the knowledge of one language serve as a key to the study 
of another Thus he, who has mastered Greek, has overcome nearly 
'half the difficulty of Sanskrit, the key (or as Bunsen calls it), the 
humus, to Indian languages. Even the German class of languages 
bears a strong family likeness to the Sansknt, Bopp, when 
he was reading the Gothic of Ulphilas, states that he almost fanci- 
ed It was Sansmt, which he was study mg — so close were the gram- 
matical and lexioo-graphioal affinities between Sanskrit and that 
parent of the German The Sanskrit is easily learned by a person 
who knows Bengali, or Hindi, and vice versd, as nine tenths of 
the words in the North of India vernaculars are of Sanskrit origin 
and yet Bopp declares, that the Bengali resembles the Sanskrit, 
in Its grammatical system, infinitely less than the majority of 
European languages Comparative Philology is therefore calcu- 
lated to fncihtate the study of the Indian languages very much* 
Even a Highlander, coming from the Grampian hills, and land- 
ing on the shores of BengS, if he be a man of scholarly habits, 
may trace a very close connection between his native Gaelic and 
the Sanskrit-derived vernaculars of India, as Monsieur Pictet, 
m bis ** Affinity snr la langue Celte,” has pointed out so ably 
and accurately Humboldt, m a very learned publication, has 
likewise shown that the Kavi language of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago IB of Sansknt origin 


* Some deprecate the notion of oreating a Vemactilar literatnre and we are onraelTea 
warm and entbnsiaeuo advooates for the spread of our noble English language, 
iihelv to claimt if any can, tube the loading one on the globe But allowing for those, 
who hare means and capacity to devote nine years to ita stndy, and who will coutmne 
it in after hfe^for thou tliat learn Euglieh to qualify them for utuatione under Eu 
ropeana and Uoremment — and for tbe effects of looreased intercourse, social, religious, 
pohuoal, and mercantile— can we oalonlate on more Uiau 100,000 natives becoming well 
acquainted (not mere smatterers) with English m tbe next generation ? Nov India oon* 
tains 100,000 000 Bntiah subjects 99 900,000 therefore must depend for all kinds of 
knowled^ religions, social, and usefbl on the Vernaonlar The Vemaonlars also are 
yearly receiving iresh anoessions, emoe the Government boa adopted the principle that 
they are to be the language of the Courts, and of the Administration generally It is 
therefore of great importance to render them as capable aa possible of expressing Ea 
ropean ideas Bat the principal North Indian lonauagea, tbe Bengali, Hindi, ana Mah 
ratta, are little better than dialects of the Saaekrit. ihey have Sanskrit roots with Prakrit 
termmationB , and by their oonneebou with the Sanskrit, like the German, they have 
unlimited power of forming compound terms, uriule, uitheTamnUan olaaa of languages 
in Southern Indio, tbe Bansknthas engrafted all Its theological and metaphysioaf terms 
oa them , and, like the Latm of Europe fumlBhes all tbeir ecclesiastical phraseology Nei- 
ther toe Mohammedan oonqneroraofNorthem Indio, nor the Brahmimcal eolonixers of 
toe South could force tha tborigiues to give up their lasguagea. Some nevertheleu sty, 
Let thcM native langnogM become extinct ' Dr Ohmiinghu illustrated toia 8ult)ect 

poweif^, with referenee to the Amencaos, m bis own graphic style, in an Essay on 
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llie importance of knowing the Teraaonlar langoagee of In- 
dia la generally admitted, the advantage of a preparatory study 
of Sanskrit (as in Europe of aolasuoaleduoation for the acquisition 
of the Eren(m» Italian and Spanish languages,) is ^eat , to use the 
words of Sohlegel, — *• He, who is ignorant of Sanucnt, will have to 
fatigue his memory in learning the vernacular words one by one, 
wh^ the Sansknt Grammar makes us systematically acquainted 
with their formation and affinities.** As the labours of classical 
scholars have formed the standard in E^lish, so have those of 
Pandits in the Bengali and Hmdi. l%e Sanskrit affords a 
test, fixed and invariable, by which the primitive sense of Ben- 
gali and Hindi words, synonymes, and teonmcal terms, is to be as- 
certained. Few would venture on vernacular composition without 
having a person to refer to, acquainted with the Sanskrit Hme* 
tenths ot the Bengali and Hindi, and four-fifths of the Mahratta» 
languages are of Sansknt ongin and, even in the Urdu language, 
though of Muhammedan parentage (m which there is a contest go- 
ing on, whether it shall be fixed on a Sansknt or Persian basis, 
which IS likely to be decided in favour of the former) nearly the 
whole of its verbs, and many of its nouns, are derived from 
Sansknt The Pali, the sacred language of Buddhism, from 
Thibet m the north to Ceylon in the south, and from Siam 
to Japan, bears a close affinity with the Sansknt, as may be 
seen in ** Burnoeuf et Lassen Essai sur le Pah ” 

In the system of education, pursued m the Normal Schools of 
England and Scotland, the Latin and Greek roots, incorporated 
into the English language, form a branch of instruction — as con- 
veying the pnmitive meaning of words, and therefore giving clear 
ideas. SansKrit holds precisely the same position wfw regard to 
Indian vernaculars, assigning to their meaning a fixity, and 
ascertaining the exact force of synonymous expressions, be- 
sides producing copiousness and precision Professor Wilson, 
states — “ The Sanskrit was a spoken language, broken down* 
into various dialects, which were fitted with new grammatical 
eombinations.” Since the Persian has been discontinued in Bengal, 
as the language of the Government and of theCourts^he Bengali 
language has been gradually purifying itself from its foreign ad- 
mixtures, and falling more and more into a Sanskrit mouW It 
has not, however, had the advantage of a Dante to raise it at 
once to a classical standard, and has been long impeded by the 
general use of the Persian and Urdu, which, like the French 
tongue in Prussia m the days of Fredenc the Great, have prevent- 
ed national development, and proved a complete clog on all en- 
deavours to unfold the noh resources of the Mother language 
The utilitanans of the day sneer at philologiod studiw but 
the institution of the Ethnological Sowety luu shewn their ya- 
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lue , fott at Laibniti remarla*^** A« the remote ongm of netione 
goea be^ beyond the reoorda of hutory, we have nothing 
their Janguagtt to enpply the olaoe of histonoal infonneuoa 
This » eminently the ease wim reipeot to India, as the penina 
of Brahmanism has ever loved metaphysical mvestigatioo, m pre- 
ference to hutonoal research Mr Pickenng, the President of 
the Amenoan Oriental Society , lastly observes, with reference to 
the Sansknt,^** No man can claim to be a philologist, without 
some aoqaaintance with that most extraordmary, and most per- 
fect, of the known tongues.” 

Much light 18 thrown on the common origin of the Hmda and 
the European races, by the number of words, expressive of simple 
ideas, bemng a resemblance both in sound and sense, in their 
respective languages Out of a number, we give a few, as 
sp^imens , the Sanskrit words are marked in italics — 


LATIN 

SANSKRIT. 

LATIN 

SANSKRIT 

Dens 

deoa. 

Anguis. 

nag 

Yent-us 

vdt 

Ante 

atl 

Humus. 

bhumt 

Bellum 

valam 

Mensis 

mds 

Carmen 

karman. 

jEb. 


Cano. 

gdna 

Juvems. 

JUZiU I 

Curra 

ehara. 

Beta. 

r&th* 

Domo 

ddm 

Ago 

aj \ 



ENGLISH 

SANSKRIT 

ENGLISH 

SANSKRIT 

Door 

dwar 

Tree. 

tara 

Another 

anyaira 

Very 

bara 

Woman 

vaminu 

Was. 

vasa 

She 

i€U 

Wish 

uh 

Son 

santdn 

While 

veld 

Sweet 

iwad 

Away 

ava 

Sir 

sru 

Bake. 

pakwa 

Smile. 

Mmu 

Bald. 

pahL 

GREEK 

SANSKRIT 

GREEK 

SANSKRIT 

rc(M», 

tan 

imtpt 

Upon. 

wg. 

nUhd. 


bhu 


a$thu 

X«f>. 

kar 


arms. 


hma 

^tam. 

bhd 

m. 

apu 

Torr, 

iathds 

m, 


rvwrm. 

tup. 

•pa. 

ird. 


uda. 

mpot. 

Uara 


vpa 
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We haTe remarked oa the afflmtiee ehewa to exiat» on indu- 
bitable philolo^oal eTidence« between the Saniknt and the Gae- 
lic — thus opening out a wide field for inveetigation in tracing the 
emigration of nations* We here annex, as an illustration, a 
few words out of many, as specimens the meaning corresponds 
in both languages* 


8ABRKR1T 

GABLIO* 

SANSKRIT 

GAELIC 

AtL 

Anain. 

Rteh, 

Kuig 

Nor 

Anear 

Nanasu 

Noi 

Hn 

Airde* 

Dnp 

Dnp 

Adhi 

AdL 

Drtu 

Datr 

Uru 

Air 

Dashan 

Deioh 

Ata* 

Eath 

Dwi 

Da. 

Ann, 

Ann 

Dhi 

Dhi. 

AyiL 

Aois* 

Druh 

Dearo* 

R^ata 

BM 

Airgidh. 

Baidh* 

Dam. 

Jam 

Duine 

Gem. 

Bhu 

Bu. 

Go 

Ce. 

Bad 

Bita. 

KuL 

Ceil 

Bhru. 

Breach 

Stha 

Stad 

Ekaku 

Ceach 

Dwdra. 

Dorus. 

Asti 

Ata. 

Iti 

Ath. 

Attu 

Ith 

Uru 

Awr 


The German, derived from the Gothic according to Gnmm, 
bears a strong affinity to Sanskrit in vanous points. We give 
a few specimens of corresponding words. 


SANSKRIT 

GERMAN 

SANSKRIT 

GERMAN 

Ahahiu 

Achse 

Gru 

Guren 

Hama 

Gans. 

Adya 

Heute 

Am. 

Urn. 


Joch 

Apo 

j^aa 

Hrtd. 

Ah 

Loh. 

Lage. 

Eisen 

Mur 

Maure* 

Hers. 

Mxra 

Meet 

Shad. 

Sohader 

Manas 

Meinen. 

Chanda 

Scheime 

Muah. 

Mans. 

Char 

Karren 

Maahaha 

Mukke. 

Gau. 

Kuh 

N&ad. 

Nase 

D6m 

Zahm 

Nabhaa 

NebeL 

Vidhava. 

Weide 

Nam. 

Nome* 

Drd. 

Tranm 

Fhi 

Flusa 

Daahan. 

Zehn 

P6ra 

Fahre 


Irre 

Pdu. 

Ffeile. 

Bhrdtru 

Brudar 

Rita 

Becht. 
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The Bussnus^ sprung from tka SUtodiq, bears a olose reli^on 
to Saofiknt 


BAK8KBIT. 

XU881AK 

8AK8KB1T 

RUSSIAN 

Ltp 

lAha 

Lipnur.. 

Jtva 

Ziwoe 

Oba. 

Dhumas 

Dym. 

Apa* 

Ob 

Dwdrd 

Dwon 

Anu. 

Na. 

Dal 

Doha. 

Va^men. 

Bain 

Dhayd 

Diewa. 

Janu 

Zena. 

Sthd. 

fitOltt. 

Thru 

Derub 

Klesh 

Eln 

Dm. 

Dwai 

Kash 

Eoszu 

Dli&man 

Dorn 


Likniu. 

Devru 

Diever 

Laglu 

Leozu. 

Dnp 

Drobhu. 

Lup 

Lnplin 

Saptan. 

Sedm 

Madhu 

Med 

Veda 

Widok. 

Marana 

Morin 

Asti 

Est. 

Mdtru 

Mater 

The Persian* along with the Zend and Pehlevi, its ancient 
forms, corresponds also with the Sanskrit 

8ANSKB1T 

PEESIAH. 

BANBKEIT 

PfiBSlAN 

Nat 

Nar 

Misra 

AmizacL 

Tara. 

Sitara. 

Nau, 

Nau. 

Dadamu 

Daden 

Nahhas 

Nebo 

Dashan 

Deb 

Ashta. 

Hesht. 

Eha 

Yek. 

Megha. 

Migh 

Septan. 

Haft. 

Ndm 

Nam 

Tij 

Tizad. 

Bhru. 

Abru 

Dward, 

Dar 

Panchan 

Penj 

SthL 

Istad 

Sam 

Ham 

Lth. 

Lazad 

Chhdya 

Sayab 

Madhu. 

Man 

Swat 

Sipbar 

Maha 

Mah 

Apah. 

Ab 

Matn 

Madar 

Shal 

Sad. 


To these maj be added names of numbers^ of relations* &;o y 
not taken at random* but formed on fixed analogies and positive 
laws Philologists however relj more on grammatical* than 
on lexico-graphical* affinities. 

The Sanskrit has numerous and sinking grammatical analo- 
gies with the Classical languages The SanAnt feminme ends in 
a* t, corresponding with Greek the Greek componsou 
ends in repos, tow the Sansknt in taros, tamas and the Sans- 
knt and the Greek have each three numbers* and three 
voices* &c &o We give a comparative table of the dedensiona 
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Saafiknt Aceutative termln«te« uiin > thie Greek in p; the 
Latin m m ^ as dofiam, d^pouf, donum 
Ahlattvp t, old Lat. d- 

Oph%Hvs a. thus bharatas, <l>tpopr^t» (rn^at. vriMa 

wa, Xvicoi (a) o 

Looat%v« ww, \vK», nave , ^ . 

Dual. Nom Aoout Voc nav au, pat madhxm, litOvt vnAra-aa, hwa 

Plueal— j^owinattotf — duhuarat, dananty Bvyartptty Xoyo» 

AeetuiUwe duAttna, Bv^artpat 

as vdghhyoiy vooibus 

Oenuive ' dm Greek a>v as nav&my vomp 

Zocatwe sku Greek trx , as hhratrukUy Karparot 

Neuter— ^om , Aceus , Sxng Danam^ donum. 


We Bubjom one or two epecific examples. 
Sing Dual 


Vbm , ddtd donjpt dator 
Acc y dataramy don 7 pa> dato 
rem 

Loo datan Aonjp't dator-e 


ddtdrau 

I ” 


fkmipt 


Dual 


ddtdraa 

ddtdrt 


Plur 

doTifptt datore9< 
b&rtfpat datores 


Plural 


Nom Bhrata mtnjp frater BhraUirau nartp^, 
Acc -aram (a) rem „ ,, 

AhU -re e (d) 

Qen „ poa- na Tibhyam otp 

Loo -an pi re 


Bh) at raBwartp-ts fratr es- 
-rts at -ea 

/ I 

\ Ihyas V 
■rtndm ttp um 

•Ttehu -iw. 


ibus. 


Though we admit the road to Sansknt literature is mg- 
ged» yet it has been^to a considerable de^ree> Macadamized of late 
years On this point we quote the authority of Professor Wil- 
liams ** When the student has once thoroughly mastered the 
rules, relating to the combination of letters and the inflection of 
nouns and verbs, the path, in Sansknt, becomes easy to him , 
and he passes, with the utmost certainty, to a complete acquain- 
tance with the subject in all its bearings. Not so m Oreek, 
or Latin At the point in Sanskrit, where our labours end, at 
that point, in the others, do our real labours begin It is in the 
syntax of Greek and Latin, that the true test of scholarship 
lies. In Sansknt, on the o^er hand, the subject of syntax is 
reducible to a few plain rules.” Of the Sanskrit verb, he re- 
marks — There is no part of the grammar, so capable as this, of 
plain exoteric explanation, whilst there is none so obscured ^ 
the esoteno and mystical teaching of native grammanans. In 
no language are the general pnnciples so few, and to dose to the 
surface, v^ilstthe abstruser truths, the niceties and reflnements, 
are multiplied to an extent, that tends to discourage, or exen disgust, 
the uninitiated learner Hence it happens that the expounder ^ 
Sansknt Grammar, who wishes to exhaust his subject, is here not 
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only compelled to embamus Bod perplex ta otherwua umple 
atatement, by the diffiiaed exhibition of Tanoiia forma, 
tenaeCf and exceptions, which are of little utility to the orduary 
etodent , but la forced, moreover, to bewilder the beginner by 
a complication of technical phrases, conventional abbreviationt, 
and aymbohoal letters, which are as puzzling at the first stage 
of his studies, as they may be useful in aasuting his memory 
at a later mnod And thus it is that a very faibe impresaion 
18 formed of the difBculty of a lan^age, the broad and useful 
principles of which he wholly within the reach of the most 
moderate oapaci^ ”* 

Comparative Jrhilology smooths this path still more, by giv- 
ing us the rationale of grammatical forms, and by interesting 
our inventive faculty , for one great help to memor^r is the pow- 
er of associating ideas, m opposition to the meohamoal-rote sys- 
tem of the Pandits. There are about 1,700 roots m Sanskrit , 
and a considerable number of these have an affinity to roots m 
the European languages. The rules of Sandhi, which are difficult 
to be remembered by a mere, effort of memory, may, to a certam 
extent, be impressed on the mind by the analogy of other lan- 
guages, such as the French, winch has many changes of a 
Similar kind The rule of Guna, that a, when it precedes t at 
the end of a word, is to be changed into (as in Paranta Ishioar, 
Parameshwar,) may be remembered by noting the words in 
English, that, though written at, arc pronoun<^ e Similarly 
a and u are changed in to o, as Jlita^upadesh, Hitopadesh, 
like the English, beau In English, the article a takes an it be- 
fore a vowel, on a similar principle with that, by which r is often 
inserted m Sansknt words. We find in Latin corresponding 
changes, as collate for oonlate, accept for adcept, 8co. This key of 
linguistic affinity has sunplified the difficult question of the ter- 
mination of verbs , as the personal endings of verbs in Latin, 
Greek, and Sanskrit, are shown to be mere contractions of pro- 
nouns. Professor Williams himself, like Socrates, has, in his 
grammar, brought down philosophy from the clouds to dwell 
among men ” 

Among the facilities for the study of Sanskrit, afforded of 
late years, is the pubhoation of Grammars and Parsing-books, 
which enable one to dispense with the cumbrous andf absurd 
mode of learning grammar according to the pandit system — the 
system of Panini and Vopadeva. The remarks of one of the 
greatest philologists of France, the late Baron de Saoy, are ap- 
plicable to this snbjeoL ** The study of language is not a mere 

* WillMintf’t Santkrit OMbmu’, p 90 
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exercise of the memory , the judgment may and must come 
frequently mto operation ; and the more suoceeeful we are in 
apinying the reasoning and intellectual powers to this study^ 
the more we abridge it, and render it easy and accessible to 
well constituted minds.” Sydney Smith, in his own witty style, 
has, m a similar way, exposed toe absu^ method, adopted forw 
merly in the old Grammar Schools of England, of leammg 
Greek through a grammar in Greek 

We would say to a beginner at once , do not study Sansknt 
Grammar by the irrational and mere parrot modes of the natiTO 
Grammarians, designed rather for metaphysicians than students, 
bat aTail yourself of the grammars of Ballantyne, of Yates, and, 
above all, of Professor Williams. The latter was published m 
London in 1846 The author constantly keeps in view the affinity 
between the Greek and Sans^it, and renders the acquisition of 
the principles of Sanskrit Grammar as easy as of those of Greek , 
he simplifies the rules of Sandht very much, and gives a num- 
ber of parsing exercises, which are of incalculame benefit to 
the tyro We remember ourselves the severe mental labour we 
underwent in Greek studies both at school and college and 
our experience, m contrasting them with tlie laboor we have 
devoted to Sanskrit, la — that it is quite as easy to study the 
lync strains of Jaydeva, as the odes of Pindar, and that San- 
skrit does not present greater difiiculties than Greek 

To those, who ask why we would leave the native track, we 
reply, that tune is the ^reat improver We study metaphy- 
sics and philology lu Europe now, in a far easier and more 
intelligible mode, than the schoolmen did. Even in England 
grammatical science has undergone considerable improvement. 
The pandits are very indifferent teachers, even of their own 
tongue It is to Europeans, not to Hindus, that we are indebted 
for all the facilities, that have been presented of late years in 
the study of the Indian languages and literature, and which have 
rescued us from the endless refinements of the Laghu Saumadt, 
Sco* &o The writers of the Port Boyal Greek Grammar, 
though Frenchmen, did more for rendering the study of 
the Greek Grammar easy and intelligible, than any of 
the Greeks, or tbeir successors, that were driven from Con* 
etantmople, when that city was captured W the Turks. So 
it has been in reading Sanskrit. In 182^ Humboldt com- 
menced the plan, now so generally adopted, of separating 
the Sansknt words , though it was the pandit system from time 
immemorial to agglommerate them We have seen, in a book 
on the pandit model, a word of 318 syllables ! Consult Yates's 
Grammar, p 337, for an illustration. Even the Nalodaya, 
one of the most <|iffioalt books in Sansknt, hai ^en so simpU* 

o 1 
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fied by the labours of Dr Yates, that it ** may now be read by 
any person, only just oommencmg his study of the Sanskrit**’ 
U^rchbishop Whately, following out the same plan, has, in his 
Logic, brought down the Anstotehan syllogisms to the compre. 
hension of an ordinary understanding, though previously they 
were very difficult. 

The proficiency, acquired by continental scholars in Sanskrit, 
without the cad of pandits^ and, lu former days, with very defec- 
tive dictionaries and grammars, shews that the language is not 
of so difficult nature, as is commonly imagined The knowledge 
of Sanskrit notwithstanding great obs facies, attained W such 
men as Schlegel, De Chezy, Kaske, Westergard, and Lassen, 
evinces that Sanskrit, when studied according to the principles 
of European philology, requires neither the time nor a])plication 
that many imagine “Ex uno disce omnes ” We give one ex- 
ample in the case of Monsieur de -Chezy, the translator of the 
drama bakantaln, who shews, both in his translation and notes, 
a high degree of scholarship 

De Chezy commenced Sanskrit iii Pans* in 1806, by study- 
ing the Hitopadesh, using Wilkin’s translation as a dictionary — 
a work of enormous difficulty yet in six months, without dic- 
tionary or grammar, he nccoraplislied the Herculean task of 
analysing its words, idioms, and syntax In the some way, 
he spent the next ten months on the Shagavat Gita and Manu 
In 1808, he read the Brahma Purana, not having the aid of any 
•translation He subsequently peiused in one year the whole of 
the Ramayan , on which he lemaiks, “ I confess I felt not less 
proud of having comprehended the description of the feats of 
Ram, than was that heio himself after the conquest of his 
fierce enemy ” In 1810 he read the Meghu Data, Gita Govinda, 
and Sakantaia , he had no Sanskrit Grammar until that year , 
and, in his previous studies he had to form, a la mode HamxltonX’^ 
ane^ his own grammar and dictionary fiom the language itself 
But Comparative Philology, by bringing to light the con- 
nection between the Greek and Sansknt, has aflTorded the 
greatest aid in the ^tudy of the Indian languages, and particu- 
larly of the Sanskrit Bopp first directed attontionto this sub- 
ject, in hi8 admirable little woik--“The Conjugation System ” 
we append a comparison between the Gieek and Sanskrit 
verbs, as an illustration of this principle 

The first person singular ends in Sanskrit m w or wi In 
Latin, the plurals end in mus , in Greek m , and in 

• Napoleon aiforded ereiy encouraseinent for the stadj of the Oriental langoageil 

and the same policy has been pursned by the Frenoli Gorernment eiooe, and paruon 
Mrly under Uie regime of Lools Philippe 
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Sanskrit in mai Tbns ttsh^dmi, unijfu tishtamai, wraiusCv) 
bkdreyan, feram hh6rima$, feramos. 

The second person m Sanskrit ends in st or iha , thus tuntsm, 
wfs hibhadttha, fidiati 

The tlurd person in Sonsknt ends in a, or as tishtate, «rr«T» 
tishtetf stet. 

The Imperfect is formed bv prefixing a in Sanskrit, and 
in Greek Thus a^tarp^a-my a^dada-m, 

We proceed to show, more in detail, the grammatical aflSnities 
of the Greek and Sanskrit verbs 


IHE VERB SUBSTANTIVE * 


FBESENT 


SING 

asmt 

ast ash PLURAL 

small stha 

santi 


Greek 

Cl/At 

€« fOTt 

c(r/ifV core 

tm (Done ) 




IMPERATIVE 




BING 


edhi 

asta PLURAL sta 

8ont\s 


Oteek 


ifrSi 

ear® 

core 

f <n ® (<ra) r 




potential 




SING 

syam 

sya 

syai PLURAL syama 

s^ata 

syatk 

Latin 

sim 

818 

8lt 

simus 

BltlS 

Sint 




IMPERFECT 




SING 

dsam 

asis 

asit 

asma 

dsta 

asan 

Latin 

eram 

eras 

erat 

eramus 

eratis 

erant 


VERB IN THE ACTIVE VOICE 
FRE8ENT 

SING Lagamt lagasi lagati flub. Lagdmah lagatha lagantt 
OteeTf Xcytt Xcyctr Xryct Xtyofitv Xeycrt Xcyovn 

IMPERFECT 

SING Alagam alagah alagat Alagama alagate alagan 

Oreek cXcyo** eXryes cXeyf fX«yo/xcv fXryrrc rXcyotf 

PEBFFCT 

SING Lalaga laJaguhe lalage Lalagima lalaga Idlagul 

Greek XeXcx^ XfX«x<w XcXcxc XtXtxayuep XcXrx*Tv XcX^ocri 

POTENTIAL 

SING Lageam lagk laget flue. Lagema lagete lageyuh 

Xsyoiiu Xfyotff X«yot Xeyoi/iey Xcyoirr Xryow 


* Sm Tans Kennedi • Bwarohei, p S66 
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Fl&ST FUTUBE 

Zafftskjfdim lagiikydti laqithyat% Lagitk^dmak lagukgatha kmkffonu 
X*f» Xt^nt Xfftc Xt^ofUP X^«TV Xc|om 

CONDITIONAL, FIRST A0B18T* 

Alagttkgam alaguJuah aUtfftikgat Ahgtskyama itlagt$hgata dtagtehgoH 


X«^ff 


X«fai Xt^tujAMP 

IMPEBATIYE 
lagatu 


Xjt^aen Xc^cucf 


Letga lagatu lagaia 

^ Xe/f XryvTw Xryvrr 

Participle present active Lagan Xrpem 

Middle Lagamanah XryojMvow 

We add vanons mucellaneons examples 


laganiu 

XryomMT 








Pinsent 



•v-dU 


yiw 

SiDg Actiyk 


IMPERTBOT AOTITK 


MA>a-iiw 


T«h o 

Atarjho^ #T¥pir-o-r 



•€!« 

IB 

— — f 



t% 

-€ (r)« 

It 


Hr 


Baal 



Plur 



tXdt 

•TO» 


d<4iia 

0-}MV 


Plur 




#-T» 


a-muu 


muB 

O-A 

o-y 


4ka 

-T* 

Ub 

Smg 



-Hf 

m 

u<nt 

Ahhav^a^ 

f0v-o-y 

ba-m 

Sing 



M 

T-# 

4-a 

BhdfMHm 

-<bv • 


t 

*- (t)* 

a-t 

«-#» 



Dual 




-« (r) « 


a-4am 

f-TTOy 


Bnal 



Plur 



that 

-TW 


4<41UI 


b4-mns 

Hut 



o-^Aa 

•-rt 

ba-tifl 

ama$ 

/«» (l') 


ft 

o-y 

ba^nt 

a iha 

■re 


TO TUB! 


•nOx 

-m 


Smg 



TBX8XMT MTDDLX 


Bhav-i~»hykm% 

^nnoto fao 8o(faxo) 

J?Xar>4 (iroiD 

ipep^tuu 


an 

HTCIT 

•BIS 

Shair^a^m 



** 

HTC* 

-Bit 

O-M 

C-OKU 


Dual 



a4e 

■TOt 


tikaathaa 

crrroy 


a^ahS 



Plur 



e-thi 

9~<r6ow 


tAyi^no* 

VOfUW 

-amuB 

A-auM 

o^&a 


— athat 

awre 

-BltlS 

a^vt 

e-HT^e 


— At» 

own 

Bint 

AtU 

o-wrtu 


Smg 



Sing 



iXwyamt 

da gm da-bo 

(from tan»u me) npMt-fuu 

on 

HTfW 

-bia 



•ow 

an 

HTfi 

-bit 

~ts 

-TW 

Bull 



Baal 



jyatAos 

-crrroy 


taki 


fuOt» 

PlDT 



"dth§ 


uBw 

agdmaa 

HTOfAeW 

-bimua 

Flor 



agatha 

HTCTf 

-bitis 

OMki 


^Mf8a 

aganta 

•crom 

-bunt 
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m 


VTmn» vn>i)LK« 

Sing 

^0*4 -avow 

1 Dual 

Plur 

Dadtfatam 

Dad^f^dma 

hbooftmt 


•ovnu 


-dta 


Plur 

Z>d»ydmah4 

$yad 

di»-<roftcga 

Sing 

DSjfotam 

-«r 

Aoi-«p» 

sifantS 

HToyrtu 


DSy--at 

-lyt 

POTENTIAL 


at 

*7 

8mg 

Dadjfom 


Plur 

D^yasma 

doi-7/MV 

— at 

ffS 


. — Mta 


-*7 


0809 



We append, from Vans Kennedy’s work, a list of words 
common to the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Persian, German, and 
English languages, which shews that the coincidences, we have 

g iven, are not accidental or conjectural, but accord with the 
kws of speech 


Bansknt 

Greek 

Latin 

Persian. 

German 

English 

aati 



est 

aet 

IBt 

IS 

upar 



Buper 

abar 

ober 

over 

nohate 

oprytrai 


pomgit 

rasad 

racket 

reaoheth 

k&lamam 

KoXtifunt 


oalamum 

kalam 

luel 

quill 

jAnu 

yO¥v 


genu 

zanu 

knie 

knee 

tira ^ 

Ttip€a 

atrrrfp 


astrum 7 
Bidera 5 

aitara 

stem 

star 

twam 

crw (tv) 


tu 

to 

da 

thou 

dwi 

dv« 


duo 

do 

zwey 

two 

nAkhAm 

o¥V}(a 


unguem 

nakban 

nagel 

nail 

n&wam 

yvo¥ 


novum 

nau 

neu 

new 

sAwan 

€P¥€a 


novem 

nan 

neum 

nine 

nAma 

OPOfM 


nomen 

nam 

nahma 

name 

no 

PTJ 


non 

nab 

nein 

no 

pAdam 

TToda 


pedem 

pa 

pfota 

foot 

pitri 

mvtfp 


pater 

pidar 

oarad 

vater 

father 

D berate 

tpwpwrai 


fert 

Mbaret 

oruder 

beareth 

bhrabi 

tfiporifp 


frater 

birAdar 

brother 

madbyam 

pt<ro¥ 


medium 

mian 

mitte 

mid 

mashaka 

pvux 


musca 

mA^ 

mAaAr 

muoko 

midge 

main 

pxrn}p 


mater 

mutter 

mother 

miabrayate 

fu^mu 


miBoet 

amizad 

misobet 

mixeth 

mueha 

pvg 


muB 

mush 

maua 

mouse 

Tugam 

lakayate 

eharkara 

Cnryos 

XtiXmu 


lugum 

lingit 

yugb 

lAzad 

jooh 

leoket 

yoke 

lioketh 

cr^ap 


saoobanim 

sfaAkAr 

xuoker 

sugar 

abash 



BOX 

abaeh 

aeohs 

SIX 

sapta 

atbA 

inra 


aeptem 

hAft 

meben 

seven 

lara 


Bta 

latad 

stab 

stay 

awar 

o^oipcc 


apbnra 

Bipbar 

lapbKra 

sphere 
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We could easily enlsarge this Let, by appendug words m 
other lauguages, such as the Anglo-Saxon verb substautive 
Aom, e$f u, $y, Beam, buty bithy and the corresponding 
Sanskrit Asmty ast, ashy Stdniy st 6 hy suUy Beamy btsty bith * as also 
from the Zend Vocabulary of Du Perron, and the Comparatire 
Tables ^iruiehed by Pott, Von Hammer, Menan, Eichhoff 
but we trust the lists given already are sufficient to satisfy any 
man, who wants moral and not mathematical evidence , for, 
to use the well known adage of Butler ** probability is the 
guide of life ”t 

Our object in this paper has not been merely the gratifica- 
tion of the curiosity of the Philologist we aim at a more 
practical efiect. India is now becoming more and more the 
home of many Europeans — the place to which they look for- 
ward to settle their children in They ought therefore to feel a 
warmer sympathy m the ancient history, modes of thought, 
and literature, of the Hindu races, who surround them that 
hauteur and exclusiveness, for which the English on the conti- 
nent of Europe are so notorious, must be abandoned , and 
the Indian languages, the key to the hearts of the Indian 
people, must receive a greater degree of attention, and must be 
studiei as the expression of national thought and national 
feelings The Anglo-Indian population is not much given to 
the study of any foreign language The great works of the 
continental writers seldom reach these shores. Most Eu- 
ropeans, indeed, come to India before their education is half 
finished, or any solid foundation for mental improvement is 
laid the consequence of which is, that they too often remain 
children for life. “ Men are but children of a larger growth,** as 
18 seen here m the undue importance attached to rank, and the 
vast preponderance (as shown some time ago by the Friend of 
India) of millinery over literary importations The head gear 
IS often magnificent, when the head itself is quite unfurnished 

It 18 high time that this lethargic mdifference to philo- 
logical pursuits should be shaken off Philology must be 
regarded, not as a mere plav upon words, but as a science, 
having as great a practic^ bearing on vernacular studies 
in India, as the lectures of the Professor of military for- 
tification and gunnery at Addiscombe have on the labours 

* Bh«Ton Tamer hu given bets of Anglo-Saxon worde haying an affinity with 
Sanskrit m his " Uistoiy of the Anglo Saxons, as also in a valuable dissertation pub* 
h^ed lu the TranaaotioDS of the Itayal Society of Literature. 

4- The Lithuanian, atill spoken in Conrland and Lithuania, of which the ancient 
FruBBiaii IS a dialect, bears also a very olose affinity to the Sanskrit , as does th# 
Cymraig the oognates of whieh are the Ooraish, Welsh, Armono On a recent ooca> 
lion a priest from Bretagne visited Wdee and was understood by the people — the 
Basque dtaleot having « strong affinity to that of $he Anoient Britons. See “ Piiolk- 
ard B Eastern origin of the OelUo NaUons.” 
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of the Officer m an Indian Campaign. Hence^ while the 
generality must be content with a knowledge of the vema* 
oularsi it 18 advisable that a few should thoroughly master the 
difficulties of the Sanskrit language , which, Uiough dead as a 
spoken tongue, still hves m the mighty influence, which it is daily 
exerting in moulding, and supplying with technical terms and Im* 
guistio principles, ^e leading vernaculars of Hindustan Our 
young Civilians, it is true, apply to it at Hailey bury , but hitherto 
all the benefits, to be expected from the study there, have not 
been produced, because, though the foundation has been laid, no 
suitable superstructure is erected , and when, as in the case 
of those designed for Bengal, they arnve at the Presidency, 
instead of being located in some Mofussil station, where the 
language of the country is spoken pure, they are left for 
a year or more in the dissipation of Calcutta, where a homd 
jargon, neither Bengali nor Urdu, is spoken Thus the young 
employ^, who leaves College profoundly ignorant of the cof 
loquial,* when engaged in the Mofussil, continues from habit 
the use of the same patois, and thus perpetuates an evil, which 
18 fraught with much mischief We allude to the fact, that 
while the peasantry and population of the country understand 
only Bengali, and while they are the chief suitors in Mofussil 
Com ts, the language of the Court — Bergali in theory, and by 
Government regulation — is still to a great extent, (we be- 
lieve sometimes through the roguery and wilful obstinacy 
of the Amlahs and other officials), chiefly of Persian origin, 
with a slight infusion of the vernacular This is bad policy, as 
well as bad taste We desiie to see the Bengali (the language 
of twenty-five millions of people) take its proper position here, 
instead of the lingo of Syces, Khansamahs and bigotted Musal- 
mans, whose pride is still mortified in seeing their favonte Per- 
sian dethroned, and wlio therefore cling with excessive tenacity 
to its eldest daughter, the Hindustani The preference, given 
by Government in foimer days, to the Persian over the 
Sansknt has exercised an unfortunate influence What use 
18 there that men, who ought to speak Bengali, a lan- 
guage of bansknt parentage, should learn Persian, which is 
of a totally different genius? The chief effect hitherto baa 
been to foster the attachment to a mongrel dialect. Now 
the study of sound philological principles would tend very 

• Censure hM been passed on the authonties of Fort WiUiam College, m if ther were 
the sole persous blameable for the little whiob tlie Civilians learn there of thelangoagee 
of the country We fear, the Goverament of Bengal the party vhkh ho loiated 
every plan for oarrymgoat a system of strict examinaUjn, instead of the present eram- 
nung system. Let an example be made, by sending back to EngUod a few of Uiose 
young CiTi urns, who have not passed m the languages, and we sheOaoea eeea dmage, 
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macli to check this evil , and adherence to the standard set np, in 
Sanskrit, would preserve the Sonskrit-denved languages pure 
from foreign admixtures 

We have always been» and are now more than ever, strenuous 
advocates for the diffusion of the English language and litera- 
ture in ludia, which we beheve is destined to be as much the 
exponent of Protestant Christianity throughout the world, as 
Latin has been of the Romish Church, Arabic of Muhammedan- 
ism, or Pall of Buddhism We have no sympatl^ with the 
old school of Orientalists, who, like Zaohanah Holwell and 
others, thought the Hindu religion and literature susceptible 
of little improvement We reprobate, as worse than use- 
less, tiie whole Pandit system of teaching Sanskrit Giammar,* 
but we still hold to our ground, that the study of Sansknt by a 
select few would be of very considerable benefit and impor- 
tance , and we hope the Government of India will pay more 
attention than it has hitherto done towards fostering a taste 
for Oriental languages among its servants and subjects. One 
step, we are happy to learn, lias been taken m the nght direo- 
tion The Court of Directors has made a grant of 80,000 Rs. 
for publishing a portion of the Vedas in Sansknt, with an 
English translation by Professor Wilson f 

while the Government of India might do much, and does so 
little, for the promotion of Orientalism, we see Russia, with far 
sighted policy, aflTording every possible encouragement to those 
Studies and even to Sansknt We remember, when leaving Lon- 
don for India ten years ago, finding it very difiBcult to purchase 
a copy of a particular work in Sanskrit, in consequence of the 
Russian Government having sent over an agent to buy up all 
that could be procured The emperor of Russia has offered 
at hiB own expence to print one portion of the Vedas, he 
sometime since sent a magnificent piesent of books to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (which showed the progress made by 
Russians in Oriental languages), along with a gold medal, as a to- 
ken of hiB approbation of the labours of the Society To the 
Russian system of diplomacy, Oriental languages are absolutely 
necessary She knows well the indispeusible importance of her 
agents being acquainted with the languages and literature of the 
countneB,wliere she has any political or commercial dealings, 

* Profesaor Wilson, in his Sanskrit Gnumntr, whidi has pasasd to a Soeond Edi 
bon, sdopu to a eonsiderable extent the mode of the native grammarlina 

•I- The original is edited hr a Garman, much to the disgrace of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, which eoold not famish a man. for such a purpose There it one ray of hope in 
Uie latter UnWersity The Oreek lexicon ehleily need there, Scott and Biddel a, glree 
the Sansknt eognates of the Greek This ludioates that the tide is on the rise. 
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and the Baasuuu are» wrhaM the beet linguieU m Europe Had 
Russians, instead of thiglishmen, earned on the kte campaign 
in the P(inj4b, there would not have been that gross and unpar- 
donable Ignorance of the langnage, and, by oonsequenoe, of the 
feelings of the people, which led to such a lamentable lose of 
life English officers were laughing at this stupidity of the 
blaok fellows,’* and priding themselves on the calmness and 
qaietness, that prevailed, at the very time that the elements of 
hate and aversion to the Fenngis were aconmulating all around 
‘^We were fiddling, while Rome was burning ” Had we at that 
penod men, like Ualhed m days of yore, (who knew the lan- 
guages and manners of the Bengalis so well, that he used often 
to disguise himself, and pass for a native^ to have gone among 
the Sikhs, and learnt the state of feeling, the Government 
might have been apprised in time, and many widows and 
children might still enjoy the benefit of a fathei a aid We 
trust our topographical and linguistic ignorance will teach this 
important lesson — that the Government ought to require, as a 
sine qu4 non, a thoiough colloquial knowledge of the Panjabi, a 
daughter of the Sanskrit, from every functionary employed by 
them in the District of the Five Rivers, and to apply the same 
principle to all their uncovenaiited servants, whether clerks or 
teachers of schools, or m any other capacity throughout India. 

From “ Young Bengal at present,” we regret to say, there 
is not overmuch to hope — whether e regard his mock imitation 
of English habits — or notice the progress of (^\hat he calls) 
civilization, in chop-houses and champaign, English stockings 
and Wellington boots — or hia political entree in to, what 
O’Counel terms “normal schools for agitation,” the so-called 
municipality of Calcutta We have seen the contempt, which 
Young Bengal generally entertains fur his own national liter- 
ature, while he spouts Emerson and Carlyle Notice has also 
been directed in a former number of this Remeto to the lament- 
able defect of the system in Bishop’s College, (deplored by 
many of its warmest friends,) in accustoming natives designed 
for rural distncts to the use of wine, beef, &o., and thus 
assimilating them with that most degraded of all the inhabitants 
of India, the low Portuguese— men who have lost every trace of 
the European, except the ridiculous appendages of a chimney- 
shaped hat, a 8 wallow- tailed coat, and boots afiler the latest 
fasmon of Hoby 

It 18 not from men, who make themselves a species of rene- 
gades, that we expect much benefit for this country. They 
are not the men to sympathise with the masses. Their know- 

p 1 
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kilge of English^ valaablo m the abetraoti ti oeed by them» 
more bb a mean8‘'of distinction and isolation, than as a fort 
over a valley for pioteotion.*’ We can make allowance for 
the novelty of their situation, and the diffionlties they have 
to contend with. But our hopes mainly rest on another 
class, who, while they are imbued with European ideas, can 
oommnmoate them m an Onentoi mould. Our views on 
this point thorough! V agree with those expressed by a writer 
in an able penodicai, the English Keview tor June 1848, in a 
clever article on “Indian priests, pandits, and missions.*’ The 
writer argues that the evangelization of India is likely to be 
effected by a class of men, wbo have Christian ideas, but 
cast m an Oriental mould. 

< There la Bcarooly an mstance on record of one nation resigning its 
own IangiiRge» and its own civilization, in exchange for a foreign language, 
flu J nu exotic civilization llie rule is, that the less advanced people have 
tb u condition modified and ameliorated, but not obliterated oy tbeir 
euppiior invaders, until the introduction of the new element brings them to 
a high standard just as the mixture of races seems destined to bring the 
hiiinan species to perfection It is thus that our own character as apeople has 
been formed There was no forcible transportation of Boman or Norman 
langTiftge and avilization Where such was attempted, it failed , but there has 
been a happy blending of antagonistic pnnciples, so that whilst our Saxon 
( I nn nmy be distinctly traced in our language, manners and dispositions, 
sc have been mould^ into ^mmetncal promitions, by the literature of 
Italy, and the daring spirit of Norman cluvaliy Now, suck a process is 
not goii g on in India for we are at present only attempting to produce 
an inU i ectual revolution , and to squeeze Oriental mmde into European 
si p 3f:s 

We trust that due attention will be paid to this by persona 
who have charge of the training of Native Christian youth. 
1 he tendency of the latter 18 evidently to ony/icuf themselves 
in dress, habits, &o. Besides the evil of increased expendi- 
ture, i^Hich defeats the design of having n cheap native agen<^, 
thip id calculated to foster a notion, too common among the 
Heathen, that Christianity is an Engluh religion, desired for 
Englishmen and imitators of the English, and that drmkiDg 
wine and eating beef are accompaniments of native conversion 
On the importance of native Catechists knowing one of 
clasBicttl languages of India, we quote the authority of an able 
penodicai m its day,* edited by Drs. Carey and Marshman — 

But the (Uier advantages, which the cultivation of Sangskrtt would give 
the native advocate for truth, are certainly great Not to mention the value 
of that habit of patient investigation, which a few years study of Sung 
sknt would form and which would prepare the mind for the examination 
of every other subject— the copiousness, correctness, and delicacy which 

* QuarUrlff Sena the Friend tif India, far 1822, p 189 
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mifriit pttrade tbe diction of a nsdre adrocate for tnith yened m 
skiit, would render hu disooorae highly acceptable Of this we can easily 
form an idaap from the pleasure with which we listen to a speakee of su 
perior aceuracy and delicacy in our own langus^ and if this be often tbe 
nrult of a thorough knowledge of Greek and Latin, the SitngBknt, eniei- 
ing 80 fully as It does into tbe Indian languages, enables a man to speak 
them, (the Bengali for example ) with that ^oioe of adjuncts, of oon 
nectiTes, and compound phrases, to whicb one ignorant of it, is searoely 
competent When to these we odd the adrautages, which he would denre 
from an aoquamtanoe with the fabulous history of the country , tbe examples 
which this must afford bim, for illuBtratingthe truth , the opportunity, which 
It must give him, for contrasting light with darkness, and sound doctrine, re 
lative to both God and man, wiUi tbe grossest delusion — we must feel con 
vinoed that the langua^ deserves cultivat«on, were it only as an instrument 
to dispel Brahmanio deception, and repair the mighty evils, which it has 
been hitherto the means of spreading throughout India 


We also cite, in confirmation, the opinion of Mr Muir, a 
gentleman, who has devoted mnob time and money to the di^- 
Sion of knowledge among the learned classes, through the medi- 
um of the Sansknt, and who is the strenuous advocate of an en- 
lightened Orientalism He observes,^ — 


The necessity for a Missionary mastering the Indian Philosophy (as weU 
as li^thology), m all its branches, and of his being able to talk readily 
and familiarly about it, if he would hope to be the instrument under 
God of eradicating the deeply-rooted and widely-diffused errors of the 
systems it embraces, is too evident to need to be urged at length It is 
manifest that be can carry no weight with learned Natives, if his conver- 
saUoD does not indicate that he does not vituperate at random the doc- 
trines he assaults If either confessedly or apparently he has never inves- 
tigated the merits of those systems, he will be exposed to the imputation 
of impugning that, of which he knows nothing, on no better grounds than 
those of foreign prejudice, and an aversion to every thing, which does not 
form a part of his otpn Literature and Beligion The more extensive the 
Missionary’s acquaintance with Hindu Literature, and the freer his aoknow 
led^ent of the merits of all its unobjectionable portions, tlie more credit 
will be be hkely to gam for pure and honest views, and an enlightened 
wisdom, in bis attacks on the undeniably great and fatal errors of tbe 
Indian creeds ** 


The signal failure of the efforts of the English Church, both 
m Wales and Ireland, to influence the masses m its favour^ 
reads a solemn lesson on this subject to those who have the 
welfare of India at heart for it was mainly owing to its olergy^s 
remaining ignorant of the vernacular languages, and (by conse- 
quence) of native habits and modes ot thought, instead of fol- 
lowing the example of St Patrick, who, in the sixth century, 
made himself thoroughly master of the Gaelic. We are 
^ Welsh are pressing on the notice 

of the Bntish Government the importance of insistiDg, that 


• ChnftuM InffUtgtncer, 1888, p 182, 
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the Bishopsi Appoinnted for Walee, ahell know the Welsh Ian- 
guage. 

laere is one class of natives, however, In Calontta that are 
taking a right direetion in respect of language we refer 
to the men^rs of the TatwalMhmi Sahha Bv their publi- 
cations and meetings, thev have done much to foster a taste 
for Oriental languages. Their Tatwahodhim Patriha is equal, 
in the literary value of its matter, to any English monthly pub- 
lication in India, giving a senes of excellent articles on Arobaeo- 
logy, the Vedas, and Puranas, which exhibit great research and 
talent. May tliey be led ere long to see the necessity of a 
purer and holier religion I The heads of the SahhA evidently 
feel the importance of inculcating European ideas clirough an 
Onental medium They are aware of the evils of a state of 
things, which prevails, we are sorry to find, at Bombay, as well 
as m Calcutta, and on which Dr Wilson m reference to the 
Scottish Institution at Bombay, remarks * — 

“ The apnlicatious for admission are very numerous , but only those 
are attendei to which are made in behalf of hoys, who read their 
vernacular languages uith fluency He (Hr W) was more and more 
persuaded of the immense importance of the study of the native Ian 
guages The English he was sure, would never be mastered by tliose 
who are ignorout of them It is absolutely necessary that the learner 
should associate all liis acquisitions with the grammar of his own 
tongue An essay had been read by one of the pupils, which exactly 
expressed his sentiments on this subject He felt impelled strongly to 
state his views regai ding it There is a Negro English prevalent mtlie West 
Indies and, if pai titular care he not taken there will speedily be a Parhhu- 
English in Bombay, and a Bahu English in CalcutU A oomiption of 
our powerful and beautiful language, in fact, was already almost established 
Kotbiug con be raoie ridiculous than the attempts to write in it, which are 
made by the clerks of our public offices, when circumstances lead them to 
go beyond the routmo of official forms The eirors to which he referred, 
wore not peculiar to individuals They pervade the speech and corres- 
pondence of whole communities But without insisting further on this 
subject, be would ask if it can ever be expected that India can be regene 
rated, with the neglect of its own languages Such seminaries as this 
could not contribute to its improvement, if their pupils could not com 
municate their stores of knowledge to its sons The very object of giving 
a superior education at a great expense, to a limited number of persons, 
IS, that they may diffuse learning throughout the country II they be not 
led to study the languages of their own people they will find it impossible 
effectually to instruct them ' 

The present is the day for centralization, which to a cer- 
tain extent is a blessing , but we believe that the efforts, made 
to destroy nationality in language and literature, will be as vain 
as have been the attempts of conquerors, like Charles the Fifth 

• The EvangeUsatwn of Jndiff, by John Wflson, IX D , 1S40, p 4S4 
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and NapoIeoQ» to extirpate the diatioctions of people!^ «nd to 
blend them m a common maes. NaTOleon’s temTOr^ Baocesaea 
in this point, like the swell of a flooa, died with mmself 

'**Hatanun fbreS expellef, tunen mqiie reenrrat’' 

The leading statesmen of France now repudiate this part of 
Napoleon’s pobcj, though the Austnans are about to trj the ex- 
penmen t with regard to unfortunate Hungary The remark is 
applicable to other matters, besides poetry, ** that whaterer is to 
be truly great and affecting, must have in it the strong stamp 
of the native land, and this not of a law, but of necessity, from 
the intense hold on their country of the affections of all truly 
great men ” We see this illustrated by Dante in Italy, Goethe 
in Germany, and in our own Shakespeare 

While the perpetuation of obscure dialects, containing no lite- 
rature, and confined to a fragment of people, is not to be desired, 
—we rejoice to think, that strenuous efforts are now in progress 
to cultivate the principal vernaculars of India, the languages of 
one hundred millions of people , and that a greater impulse 
will thus be given to the study of Sansknt philology, as the 
great basis We deprecate any attempts to bnng the English 
and Oriental languages into a state of rivalzy They have both 
distinct spheres They can lun parallel, without clashing Let 
English be studied, as the instrument for acquiring knowledge, 
and the vernaculars, with their Sansknt roots, as the media tor 
imparting it We need npe scholars m both — men who will 
clothe European and Christian ideas in an Oriental garb Let 
us take warning by the Portuguese They denationalised the 
natives, and pioduccd a mongrel breed, deficient in moral, 
intellectual and physical energy, — as we have formerly pointed 
out, in an article m this Review, on “ The Portuguese in 
North India ” All the personalities and prejudices ot former 
days are passing away The field is wide Let there be a 
friendly feeling between all the advocates of Native improvement 
— whether they agree with the views of Wilkinson and Muir 
on Sansknt studies, with the abettors of an exclusively Engliah 
education, or with Adam, the able oommler of the Report on 
“ The state of Vernacular Education in Bengal and Behar ” 
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Abt VI Anglb-Ind%an Dtmsthc Sketch i a ktiet f^om €m 

Artut %n Imd$a, to Air Mother %n England, Cdk^Uta^ 1840 

ThebB are probably not very many of onr readers, whose reool- 
leotions do not include visits paid, in the days of other years, 
to hooses ** at home,” that had sent forth some of their members 
to search for glory, or for gold, m the regions of the East Such 
need not be reminded of the admiration, with which they were 
wont to gaze on the Indian cunosities, that had been sent home, 
with the view of imparting to affectionate relatives some idea 
of the envtronmenU, amidst which their beloved exile had pitched 
his tent in the land of his sojourning Now we can predict, with 
considerable confidence, that the book, now in our hands, will ere 
long be as regularly found on the drawing-room tables of such 
houses, as hitherto the palm-leaf or ivory fans, the curiously 
carved ivory balls, and the tale paintings, on the mantel piece 
— the large umbrella, the sola hat, the long spear, and the battle 
axe, in the lobby — the leopards or tigers skins, on the land- 
ing-places of the stairs — the powder manufactured curry, and the 
ohatni, on the dinner-table — the hooka after dinner, (in '* learn 
mg to like which, vanous qualms are by the adventurous en- 
countered), and the preserved ginger and citron and guava jelly 
at the dessert And truly the sketch ’ before us will do more 
to put our friends at home up to an infinity of our belongings, 
than would a whole ware house of ** Onental Presents,* consist- 
ing of things that we never see, except when we go to buy them 
for the purpose of sending them home This is not the case 
with the aruoles described and delineated in the very clever produc- 
tion before us They are the persons and the things that are 
around us, and about us, throughout our every waking and every 
sleeping hour, and are just the things, which those, who are most 
interested in us, would like to understand, because we are so con- 
stantly surrounded by them, and which, /o#- the very sai/ie reason, 
strange as it may appear, ordinary letter wnters never think of 
describing 

Before we go further, we may as well announce our towns- 
man, Mr 0 Grant, as the author of the sketch The publi- 
cation IS indeed anonymous , but we do not think we are 
gmlty of any breach of confidence in making this announce- 
ment, inasmuch as, to those who are acquamted with Mr G *b 
previous pubhoations,* the fact is virtually announced in every 

* OnenUl Hetdi , tod Sketebei of Public Chartctert , md •erenil portraiU* 

Amoi^ these we may take the liberty of mentiouuig a admirable likmieaa of the 
Lord Bishop of GalouUa, which is jnat about to be publithed, and which will doubt 
lese be eagerly sought for by hu Lordship b uumeroua IHeuds and admirers 
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page save the title-page We may safely say that there is no 
artist in TndiSy irbo could have produced the work before os^ 
except Mr Grant 

Mr Grant s sketch then is a gossiping rambling letter, de- 
scriptive of Indiaa men, and manners, and habita. The anthor 
follows no very regular plan, but breaks off from point to point, 
08 object after object strikes bis artistic eye And we propose 
to indulge ourselves in a similar gossiping and rambhng no* 
tioe of It 

After a short preface, and a dedication to the memory of the 
mother, for whose gratification the sketch wasonginally designed, 
the writer starts off at once into a description of his Oaloutta 
home. Outside and inside, above and below, he delineates it with 
the accuracy of an appraiser, and the skill of an artist It is sur- 
prising bow difficult it is to give to the uniniuated an idea of 
ordinary things, without the aid of diagram, or graphic illustra-' 
tioD We remember on our return voyage to India, after a tem- 
porary absence, having bad the greatest possible difficulty in 
making oui shipmates understand the nature of that simplest 
of all maohines, a hall punkah , and it was not till we enlisted a 
log slate and a clue of spun yam into the service, and ngged 
an actual jury punkah in the cuddy, that we quite succeeds in 
indoctrinating some of the more obtuse of the party into a know- 
ledge of the mystery This, by the way, suggests another place, 
where our fhend s sketch will be sure to be found, and where it 
Will not fail to be extensively popular — in the cuddy, to wit, of 
all outward bound India men 

The description of his own house m Calcutta naturally leads 
to a sketch of a bungalow (which, we think, we recognize as one 
at Barrockpore), and of the quadran^tle of a native house Then 
there is a well merited tribute to the taste of Co) Powney, who, 
as many of our readers know, surrounded himself, wherever he 
sojourned, as well with all manner of birds and beasts and creep- 
ing things, as with a body of young men, whom he blessed with 
his counsel, and in many other wa} s and many of whom delight 
in remembenng the obligations, under which he laid them at the 
ontset of their honourable career 

It 18 but a poor, and evidently a sour grape sort of ccngratala- 
tion that our author ohnokles over, when confessing the absence 
of that essential element of home comfort, the fire, and the cheer- 
ful fire-side He boasts forsooth, that, if we have no fires, we have 
no smoky chimneys The fact is, that very few of our houses 
have fire-places , but all of them ought to have , and, if we were 
invested with legislative authonty, Uie very first Gazette shoidd 
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contain the Draft of an Act to render it penal to build a bow 
without a fire-place We rejoice to know that ** the voluntary 
pnnoiple* 18 already at work in this direction^ and that a good 
fire 18 a luxury of which our ohildren understand the meaning 
It was not BO a few years ago The daughter of a friend of ours 
went home only three or four vears ago, and of all the wonders 
that she saw to wonder at m that most wonderful of all places, 
London — the one, that seemed to strike her as the most wonder- 
ful, was the fire m the parlor grate I The fact is, that there is 
a good long period of every year, during which the weather is 
such, that there is no place in the world, where a fire is either 
more enjoyable, or more necessary Elsewhere it is possible by 
other means to produce a comfortable temperature of body , but 
here nothing will do it but a fire The cold of Bengal is in- 
deed a formidable foe, against which no weapons but Jire arms 
will avail to wage effectual war Every one of us has experi- 
enced the feeling which dictated the words which Mr Martin, 
puts into the mouth of a sturdy Scotsman , ' the cold of Gale- 
doDia s mountains he could bear, but against the cold of Bengal 
he was powerless He, who should put a grate and a chim- 
ney into each house in Bengal, would be worthy to have his 
name handed down along side of bis, who found the imperial 
city of bnck, and left it of marble 

Onr author waxes eloquent upon the mnsquitoes, those most 
formidable antagonists of the Anglo Indian s comfort, whose 
wound is great, because it is so small We suppose our anxi- 
ous relatives at home, when they think of the discomforts to 
which we are exposed in this land, conjure up in their imaginations 
a group of Bengal tigers, and cobras, and hideous alligators, 
and our poor selves trembling with terror, while we are fleeing 
from one, lest we fall into the jaws of the other But we 
can assure them, for their satisfaction, that if the number of the 
cobras wore doubled, and that of the alligators trebled, and that 
of the tigers quadrupled, while that of the musquitoes should be 
halved, the comfort of ninety nine out of every hundred Euro 
pean residents m India would be sensibly increased One of our 
friends, indeed, professes to have arrived at such a pitch of 
philosophy as rather to like them than otherwise , and the 
affliction that they caused to ourselves on our first arrival is 
now a matter of distant recollection , but really to new-comers 
the matter is a very serious one We have seen more than 
one lady, whose feet were so inflamed and blistered, that she 
could not put them to the ground , and we remember there 
was in the ship, in which we first came to India, asailor-boy wbo 
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WftA mviUdAd for half tiio ▼ojage, by rmon of ^ 
he bad received on hie preTioua tnp Oiptain Basil MaBs da^ 
sonptioa of a gnffin s turning into bad is no oanoatnte It 
must bo said, however, m nisuce to trans-fossal Bengal,, that 
whenever we cross ** the ditch,** the pest is greatly abated 

Our entoxbology is indeed a subject of much interest to every 
new-oomer If the musqoitoes interest him painfully, th^ 
red ants, which swarm m our houses, excite his cunosity, ond^ 
are frequently the objects of his watchful attention We think la 

IS old Nestor iron sides, in the Quardtan, that describes a com- 
munity of ante, in terms which, from our observations of Euro- 
pean ants, we deemed fabulous But scarcely any terms could^ 
do more than justice to the sagacity and persevering industry 
of their brethren in India The white ant is » dis^sting 
insect, with which all mankind, that is all Indian mankind^ wage^ 
and ought to wage, internecine war but the red ant is a respecta- 
ble and companionable fellow, to which we can pleasantly consent 
to give up an occasional sponge cake, or the remnants of a jar 
of Jelly Like the house swallow in England, the red ant in 
India seems to claim our protection , and, unlike the swallow, he 
abides with us in all seasons, and renders us not an unimportant 
service in olearing away, as our author says, the carcase of any 
defunct cockroach or departed lizard, that may have escaped the 
vigilanoe,^ or the broom^ of the sweeper* The small black ants 
too are a poor delicate helpless race, which there is neither honor 
nor advantage in destroying , and the large black ants do not 
generally infest our houses, however they, mole like, may some- 
times disfigure our lawns But the white ants 1 We affect them 
not Without doors, and within, in our trees, our wardrobes, oue 
furniture, and worst of all, our book oases, they commit them 
disguBtmg and destructive ravages , and it is all but impossible 
to be secure against their attacks We have heard that the vene- 
rable Dr Oarey was never known to be thoroughly enraged by any 
creature, except by these same white ants and, well he might,—* 
for they utterly destroyed in a single night, either Walton's Poly- 
glott, or Poole s Synopsis We believe it is on record, that the 
good old man forthwith set about a search after the queen mother^ 
with the view of cutting off the succession , but whether he 
succeeded, or not, we do not remember to have heard If how- 
ever our readers wish to peruse a desonption of such a hunt fox 
the prohfio mother of this unclean race, they will find a very 
graphic one m Captain Basil Hall s Fragments, in which the prm- 
cip^ huntsman was not the meek Dr Oarey, but the oholeno, 
warm hearted admiral. Sir Samuel Hood 
Not one of the least amusing portions of the sketoh before 

Q 1 
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w iB the desonption of l3xe cook roott It eertaiuly Wotikl 
astonish a European artuU, were he to set eyes on the pkoe, 
whenee our dinners are produced, and on the implements and 
utensils, wherewith and wherein they are conoooted If the 
saying be true, (which we once quoted before, while dis- 
eussing in these pages a somewhat different subject) that 
he IS the real philosopher who can *'bore with a saw, and 
saw with a gimblet,” we may claim for our Indian cooks a 
high standing place m the temple of science We cannot pre- 
cisely say whether it is true or not, as is commonly reported, that 
the IVencb cooks can conreort superannuated leather slippers into 
all the elegant luxunes of three courses , but, supposing it to 
be 80 , we could back the cooks of India against the world for 
their powers of producing eatable dinners with the smallest 
possible apparatus of the implements of their craft 

From the cook-room, our author proceeds to the store room, 
where he delivers a lecture upon wine and beer, Calcutta auctions, 
Calcutta tradesmen generally, China shoe makers, the adulteration 
of vanouB goods, and the substitution of country-made, for “ Eu- 
rope, articles He then returns to the subject of wine and beer, 
and quotes various opinions, and various practices, of medical men 
for and against the use of these beverages in tropical ohmates-— 
one, declaring that they are indispensable, another, that they are 
destructive , a third, that water is certainly by far ihe best dnnk, 
jn support of which opinion be had not himself tasted water in 
28 years, but bad enjoyed excellent health all the tune ♦ It is 
jnst the old story General rules will not suit all cases We be- 
lieve that one mam reason of the improved health and prolonged 
life of the European people of India now, as compared with 
former times, is the great increase of temperate habits among 
them And we believe that a still farther diminuuon of the 
consumption of wine, beer, and spirituous liquors, would 
produce a still further improvement in the health of the oom- 
anuDity , but we believe there is a limit which it is dangerous to 
cross, and this limit is different for different individuals It 
must m fact be ascertained, by aii inductive process, by each 
individual for himself 

From those liquids, the author proceeds to descant upon 
milk, or upon that compound, which passes muster as a substitute 
for it withia the ditch It is indeed very poor stuff at the best , 

* It tlioald he Dobeed bowerer, in jaatioe to Dr Ooibjn. ono of tht worthiest tnd 
best of men, end obaolately mouable of ineinoeri^, tiuu this ineonsUteney between 
hie thecRT ud bis pnotice wee, m s manner, acoiaental He bed formed the habit 
of drinking erery day a Tory moderate allowanoe of beer, and nothing else, bat be 
oonfldently beliered tbab ainee the habit had been formed, it was better not to break 
it off, bat that it would bare been better stiU, if it bad nerer been formed^ 
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a&d ve bAve often wondered, that, amongst all onr oompanlos^^ 
no one has ever been formed, for the supply of pore mfik to thw 
inhabitants From milk, he makes a transition to bodhloes, wiM 
and tame , butter , batter making , the Aora farm , BandeU Poo*' 
oa, and Hissar obeese, (the last of which, he says, is by some oon^ 
sidered equal to Parmezan) , and then, to that staff of Bengali 
life, — ghee It is altogether astonishing to what an extent the 
consumption of this arUole is earned by many of our nau^ 
fellow- subjects If they are in good hedth, they take it in all 
possible and imaginable forms, and in a few, that are neither 
possible nor imaginable, because they are well , and, if they are 
sick, they take it id still other forms in order to make them well 
We remember once, on occasion of a severe illness, to have re- 
ceived a visit from a native gentleman of the respectable old- 
school class On entenng the room where we were extended on 
a couch, he stood speechless for a couple of minutes, as in asto- 
nishment at the emaciation that the disease and the doctors had 
been clubbing for three weeks to produce , and then broke 
silence with — *' Ah 1 master must drink ghee Master lean too 
much — ghee make master fat— very good thing ghee I * The 
goodly presence of our friend was a sufficient voucher, that he at 
feast was no stranger to an experimental test of his own presonp 
tion It IS certainly strange, that, in so hot a chmate, such an 
article of diet should be used in any considerable quantity We 
can understand how the inhabitants of Polar regions regale 
themselves with train oil , but it is strange that a similar re 
galement should find acceptance with the inhabitants of a sul- 
try land like Bengal , yet so it is As our author truly remarks 

“ To the natives generally, I believe that nothing can be too 
nch They are as fond of ghee as the Esquimaux 
The next subject noticed is that of conveyances This is a 
fertile subject For variety of equipages, we believe the Calcutta 
Course might be backed against the world , and really, although 
some of them are sufficiently grotesque, and although thoro 
may be no one that in the London parks would be deemed ac- 
tually first rate, we doubt whether so large a number of neat car- 
nages and good horses ooujd bo found anywhere else in the 
world Thera are no doubt in London a few ** turns out*' that 
might out-pnoe any two Calcutta ones , but we question whether 
the two hundred vehicles, that should first pass a stationary BMe- 
Utor ID Hyde Park, would be found on the whole, so good, otro 
neatly turned out, as an equal number that should mss him at 
dnving time, on the strand, m Calcutta But the European 
vehicles all yield in point of interest to the Karanobi and we do 
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not undentand why our author has withheld a shetoh of U Sura 
we are, that his pencil would have found emplopieiit, worthy of 
It, 10 deUoeating the horses, the harness, the dmer, widi his foot 
ever lifted in aid air, m order to add emphasis to the 
fffwi, wherewith he inoeesantly Yimts his eattle, — the passen* 
fers, three asleep, three awake, and one in the 

eamageUself! Words are bafiied Really, there should have 
been a picture of the Xaranohi 

The Bubieot, next introduced, is that of horses, and their 
** keep * Of the temper of our country horses our author seems 
to have formed no very high opinion Our expenence has led 
us to a somewhat different conclusion We know that some of 
the cavalry horses are very savage , but then, we believe, it is the 
delight and pastime of Uie aoteara to render them so We re 
member to have heard from an old oavalrv officer, that it was no 
unusual thing for a horse to seize the nder in front of him by 
the loins, and drag him from his horse, and while his own nder 
pulled him off his fore-legs by a powerful Hindustani bit, to 
rear on his hind legs with bis victim dangling from his mouth 
We believe this, to the exent that it had happened once or twice , 
and we lately knew a horse do, what we never heard of a horse s 
doing before — that is, bitmg his nder, while actually on bis back 
It was a little brute of a pony, that, on receiving a touch of the 
switch, deliberately tnrn^ his head round and upwards, like 
an elepbant grasping a branch of a tree over his head, seized 
his riders arm, and bit it so severely, that there was danger 
of Its requiring to be amputated But witbal, we do not think 
that our country horses are generally so bad-tempered Of 
those, with which we have been personally conversant, a fair 
proportion have been perfectly gentle 

The subject, next introduced, is bathing, one of the real luxu- 
ries of our hot- weather life We have loug been of opinion, that 
as a general rule, every one of us ought to bathe every day once 
Lord Bacon somewhere relates of ^*a certain bishop, ' that 
he used to bathe twice a day, and, being asked the reason, re- 
plied, ** because 1 cannot conveniently bathe thrice But we 
do not think that even here, either purposes of cleanliness, or 
health, or comfort, require more than one thorough ablution a 
day Unless in extraordinary ciroamstanoes, however, we do 
not think that this should ever be omitted By a very natund 
transition, our author passes from the subject of bathing to 
that of water , and tridy we must acknowledge, that the best 
drinking water in Oaloutta is not good We never ei\)oy a 
glass of water, however properly it may be iced, within Bie 
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Filtonng mikm li look dm onoogh ; ktit «tit! it iir not 
good. So f«r aa we know, the best oonreodon of the OaloatUt 
water is oharoool made from the wood of the Babul tree This, 
we beheve, may be had from the apothecanes at a Terr mode- 
tat# price, and really makes the water dnnkalde Tne stib^ 
leot IS an important one , and we trust that our readers wtU 
he suitably grateful to us for the hint, that we now fornisb tO 
them 

The next topio introduced is the fertile one of servants, oa 
which there is a long disousaion, oontaiumg many remarks that 
are well worthy of being pondered by all Indian residents and 
this, by the way, suggests to us, that we have not yet allowed our 
author, m any instance, to speak for himself, and that we may 
as well introduce an extract on this subject 


We will now, if you please, return into the house, where, being seated, 
allow me to direct your attention to an Indian domestio equad Of the 
oharaoters of its members, we have as many varying estimates, both oral 
and wntten, as they, probably, were they to turn authors, would give of 
their masters, the Europeans , a diversity of opinion, however, that may 
be traced to the usual sources, differenoe of rank aud station, of temper 
and of habits, and of many accidental causes, which you can aa well 
imagine, aa I describe 

The Calcutta servants, are, chiefly, natives of Bengal, a portion of this 
mighty land, wherein the class, to which the domestics (at least) belong. Is 
(aa nearly all authors and all living witnesees, whom I have either met with, 
or heard of, agree m representing) at a very low ebb in morality It will 
not be neoessaty forme to be more definite than this, with referenoe to class. 
—I feel assured that the “ natives of Bengal,” sometimesso ooUeotively and 
sweepingly spoken of, will not need either exception or advocacy, so hum 
ble as mine I am happy in the acquaintance of a few native gentlemen, 
of whose friendship and esteem I shall always be proud, snd who, together 
with many of the nsmo generation, now educatmg, — spnnging up, as it were, 
from a new soil — are, I trust, calculated to prove to their countiy, both ” use- 
ful and ornamental 


From the servauts then, without education, without the moulcation of 
any moral code, accustomed to those listless habits, which climate, want 
of mental excitement, and the depression oonsequeut on politioal oausof, 
operating for ages post, have induced, it would be vam to seek for any 
large evidence of prmoiple or spint , though, under circumstanoea of ex- 
citement, they may occasionally be seen to extraordmazy advantage IW 
are paUent, forbearing, generally speaking, grave and quiet m their demeaiH 
our , ana I believe that with a proper acquaintance with tbeir language, a 
detained and consistent stnotness, short of personal violence (as imM- 
ouflly or he^essly rsaorted to by some, as in^ oriously by otfaera) re^ar 
Mvm^t of warn and oareM administration of idstioe in the varioua 
little duputM Md ffriavanoes arising amongst tbemsef ves, and that are most 
prol^ly submittsa to their masters, as of the bench ’ for adiu^menW-* 
much may be done towards gainmg their respect, atten^n, tad even at- 
tachment. 1 have heard instwoes of their following their masters oa fooL 
and oon^ m, ato a journey of su or seven bundi^ miles with ohe^ 
nees In one of these instances, following the same and mistress 
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(«poii whom <ttd«ed U refloats maefa hoiior) WM«n ig«d £naite douMtUQ 
m tlia woitb <»f Ohanoeri 

* So eld tlM WM, tfatt iIm lie went 
k toots bat it won by portent;* 

«t>d who, deehning the tna of the bullock oamegoe, whioh, ebe said, onlj 
node her bonee aobe, Ootually p^orzned neoriy the whole of thejoamey 
fiom Oawnpoor to Lahore, from l^ore to Muooone, theace to uwallor> 
and finally to Oaloutta, on foot ! 

Amidst, however, so vast a variety of people, whom fortune or miafortone, 
adventure or trade, servitude or crime, may have severed firom their native 
soil in all parts of this vast oountzy, or this vast land and its many ooontnes^ 
and thrown into the city as a common centre, yon will readily enppose that 
there exists a proportionate variety in character and worth You will as 
readily believe that a city, ever the arena of vice and dishonesty, is not 
only the least advantageous to the morals and education of the lower order 
of Its inhabitants, but to the estimate, which observers, who may not have 
particularly studi^ Misa Martmeau, will form of the people at lozm 
nenoe many of those prejudices and errors in regard to the people of India, 
which are so usurious to a kindly state of feeling generally betwixt them 
and Europeans, and to a just discrimination and separation of the enl from 
the good, which peradventure may be found,’ amongst the domestics, or 
their qualitaes. 1 have spoken, however, of diversity of opinion , — a case 
Will bc^ illustrate this 

Let us suppose an old and independent resident,~-hiB health best, if not 
alone, preserved by a warm ohmats — long habituated to a troop of atten 
dants-^taught on his arrival, and accustomed to obey, an nnwntten bnt 
thoroughly understood law, which saitli, “ Ihoushaltdo nothing for thyself, 
which tby servant can do for thee ’ — having, lu fact resided over long m 
the camp of Danus, and acquired a natural fouduess for eastern pomp, ser 
vihty, and quietude — forming, or influenced in his estimate of the people s 
wor£b, not by their mtegnly, but by the degree in which their services con 
duoe to this enned state of ease and feudal dignity , never having need to 
study either their expense, or individual industry, which will not appear to be 
lacking m the presence, and (from the numbers to share it) is never very 
largely drawn upon, — such on individual is not likely, unless a man of veiy 
observing mind, to view, otherwise than favourably, the reverential and sn^ 
missive Aaatio attendants, whom he will probably declare to be the finest 
servants in the world ” These, on the other hand, with high and regularly 
paid wages , with full opportunity for the acquisition of * perquisite^ and 
with veiy little to do, will of course do tbeir beet to set that little off to 
advanta^ Away, however, from attendance on the master, or put in the 
slightest degree out of the usual way, none can be seen more independent 
and oaielesfl They will do nothing, which is not * so nominated m the 
bond to which many Europeans, unless acting from motives of private 
policy, are good natured, or enough, to yield 1 have generally observ- 
ed far more neglect of etrangers, or vlsitote, and sometimes worse attendance, 
in the bouses of the higher classee, than in bumbler dwellings. 

The mdividusl of more oiroumscnbed means has to look somewhat closer, 
and through a leM ^Iden medium than bis wealthy neighbour He is 
brought into immediate collision, both with the servants, and the people 
generally , and then it is that the gulf between master and man m India 
becomes apparent Fartaoipation of interest, or feelmg, cannot be expect- 
ed Dissimilar faiths, and diametnoally opposed habits and customs, even 
amongst equals, who, with few ezoeptionB, neither eat nor drink together, 
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i&d Iftek, ooMaqnotUl/, OM of tbe «raod oouroei foololi^ oad go^ 
feeling. «w euffloiftntly mlmiod to tnj iucb pofttolpatloii ^ mob 
moie. therefore, whore serritade le the onlT oonneot^ bond f 
tber nch or poor, the Europeans are regarded as birds of passaM the 
domestio in India, therefore, oaa nerer, as in England, look upon bunm 
18 m a plaoe of permanoK^.^as forming part and nortion of the family, 
domiciled for his old age,— poaeessmg, as it were, for his own, and piOt 
babW childrens flake, an actual interest, a/es sunpfo, m the very toil 
AJfthough I feel aasored that the mass of Europeans amre in the conn 
try moflt farourablj disposed towards their ** brethren of tbe sun, there 
appear no means or appliances, save the enlightening and all oharity 
breathing spint of Chnstunity (where its nohee are fairly drawn upon^, to 
foster and enoonrage the dispomtion . and so it commonly follows in a 
short time, that those, who on &eir amyal, had entered their protests against 
the severe opinions, careless demeanour, and harsh language of their 
friends, themselres merge into the indifferent, the careless, and the serere- 
The want of principle, so unhappily prevailing amongst the very class 
with whom Europeans in Calcutta nave the most dealings, strikes at one 
of tbe most vital points m a man's affections Indifference to the masters 
interests begets, of course, indi^renoe to the servants feelings , and thmr 
want of spint and energy seems frirther, too often, to beget the opinion 
that they have no feehngs to hurt Ignorance of their langufwe bars dp 
pealing to, oroorreotmg, them m a proper manner, and thus it follows, that 
their ieare or sdf interest are supposed and. m many cases, loo truly, to 
be tbeir only assailable points The feelmgs, thus engendered toward 
the servants, extend themselves to tbe people at large 
With persons of violent tempers, insumrable pnde, and sweeping pre 
iudices~~maladieB incurable, and as common to the frozen north, as to tbe 
Durning east— it can only be said — You cannot “ gather from thorns, 
nor grapes from thistles''^ To tbe impetuous may be added tbe jnvemle, 
and too often, consequently, the inconsiderate , of whom, arriving m the 
country at the ages of sixteen and seventeen, no small number go towards 
the formation immediately and ultimately, of Indian society With hot 
blood m their veins, htue judgment in their heads, and spints above 
boiling point— sobriety or oiroumipeotion of behaviour would be mUk 
$opttm in their vocabulary any tnoks, inconsistencies, or indignities, are 
of no consequence to tbe * black fellows, who, m aoooTdhnee prolmbly 
with the imbibed notions of our young Englishers, are regarded, without 
disonmlnation, as rogues, thieves, and pusillanimous cowards, undeserving 
either of consideration or respect Tbe mildness of demeanour, perfectly 
natural to tlie Bengal onenUl, whatever his principles be, is neither ap- 
preciated nor understood, but rather famishes theme for contempt 
On tbe other hand, tbe very gnfBnage of many kind hearted persons is 
evidenced by some attempted demonstrations of Kindness, conceivable only 
in on English brain, or of that unrestrained demeanour which they have 
been accustomed to show towards domestics at borne Theret the spmt of 
Benevolence need fear no mortiBoation, by tbercgection of her oflhnngi and 
her sacrifices , Acre, where superstition fatahty, pnestoraft, and idolatry, 
live and reign in almost the zenith of their prospmty and tbetr power— 
where our gnffins cannot approach even a mexual who may be cookings 
offer bis child a fruit— scoidentaliy touch an article of his cooking para- 
pbemaliar-lay finger on his AooAe, or put foot witbm Uie threshold cf hu 
mud hut— without having imparted ]^UuUon, where, amongat the most 
heinous SIDS of ill breeding, fs tnat of asking a man aftm tbe welfare of his 
wife and sisters— and to admire and eomphmenrhis infant is to ^ant upon 
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it *'an anl eja*'^— wh«re it in mer^ and u kindnaan^ tbaj offer madiett# tn 
the nok, it u probafalj reftiiad from thair hands or their T e ass l one might 
detail a catalogue of their anon and midu^ to exceed ereu thoae of the 
^Blundsrm' of Thaophrastiis 

Tam which way ther will, they are oheokad m eve^ attempt to do the 
polite, or the social their endeavours to render any httle attention, or acta 
of eonaideratioii, might be compared to a child s indnstnoiie exerUoos with 
shawl, piOows, and sweetmeats, to “ make pussy comfortable 
Now these litUe thmgs are neither agreeable nor self flattering, and, m spite 
of some persons pbilos^hy, act as so many rebafBs and annoyances the 
consequence it that the European, m self defence, wraps himself in a doak 
of dignified reserve, and hdds a respectful distance tor the future 

Here we must stop , else we should very willingly go on to 
quote ouz author s very sensible remarks upon the advantage 
that would be denved by each individual, if, on ooming to India, 
he (or she) would set resolutely to the learning of one, or 
other, of the native languages Hindustani probably would be 
best for a lady in almost every part of India , but it is very 
desirable, that every gentleman, m addition to a competent 
knowledge of this widely spread dialect, should be able to read 
and speatc well the language, peculiar to the part of the ooun> 
try, where he is “ located ” This would unquestionably cause 
him to be regarded with much greater respect by the natives,. 
In fact It IS not very creditable to us, that we generally know 
80 little of the language of the people among whom we sojourn. 
Multitudes of instances might be given to show the evil effects, 
that have arisen from want of knowledge of the language, on 
the part of those who might have known it But we shall con- 
tent ourselves vnth one instance, in which the effects were not 
evil, but only ludicrous, and this we the rather give, because we 
can vouch for the actual occurrence of the fact, substantially as 
we relate it, and because it has never appeared in print" be* 
fore A lady bad occasion to be dissatisfied with the condition 
of her carriage horses They had gram and grass at will, but 
still they seemed to grow leaner and leaner At last she took 
the advice of a ihend, who recommended that a tnal should 
be made with oats She aocordinglv wrote a “ chit to a lady, 
who was her next-door neighbour, to the following effect — Pray 
tell me what is Hindustani for oats? The answer was returned 
immediately, and forthwith the coachman was summoned He 
appeared in full state , and, whatever might be the condition of 
horses, k& was all right on that score. After making due 
salams, the following dialogue took place — 

Ladff Why are the horses so thin ? 

Coachee How can 1 tell, Mem Saheb ? If it be the will of 
Allah that they should be thin, who shall make them otherwise ? 
lila But why are they bo lean ? 
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IIU If youi liSd^Bhip does not know, ho# can yont slave by 

**°^*^*int what do you give them ? What do they eat f 
TUe Etery day ea(^ one eats fbor aeers and sixteen bnnolee, 
(4 aeeia of gram and If) bandies of gtass) 

Ilia Bat do you not givo them any rats 7 
Ille Mem Sabeb ? 

Ilia Bata ? Don t you give them rats 7 
IIU (With an ai^uration) How can I do so 7 
Ilia Of course No wonder though they are lean In 
England we always give our horses plenty of rats , and they are so 
nice and plump 
IIU Oh Father' 

Ilia Every day give them one seer of rats , one seer, you 
understand, mixed up with their gram, and you will soon see 
how fat they will grow 

Ille (Looking excessively puzzled) But how shall I get 
them 7 

Ilia In the bazar, to be sure Are there not any m the 
gram dealer s shops ? 

Ille Too many there 

Ilia Well, get a maund , have you not got money 7 
lUe Yes , but they are not to be sold 
Ilia Why 1 Did not you tell me that they are in the gram- 
dealer's shops I Why won t they sell them 7 
Ille But how shall they be caught 7 

Thus the dialogue went on for some time, until the lady began 
to smell a rat ’ — if we may be allowed for once to condescend 
upon such an expression* — and dismissed the coachman to dis- 
cuss the wonderment with the syces, while she in like manner 
sought the assistance of her husband towards the unravelment of 
the mystery We presume our readers have unravelled it long ago , 
and therefore we need scarcely explain^ that the note, which she sent 
to her neighbour, being written in a modem “ lady s hand,” ibo 
first principle of which, as of the science of denvative etymology, 
seems to be, that ail letters are convertible, the receiver read 
“ rats * instead of oats, and gave the answer accordingly We 
cannot make the matter palpable by means of types, but if 
any sceptical reader will ask any young lady to wnte the two words 
mher best hand, he will see how natural the mistake was Before 
we leave this subject of mistakes arising from an imperfect know- 
ledge of the language, we must take leave to caution our zeadera 
against ever being Iwtrayed into the addresaing to their servants 
any of the terms of abuse, that they may hear them address to 

R 1 
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one another We have been told that it is no verj onooininoa 
thing, to bear ladies call their servants by a name, which, applied 
by one man to another, conveys the basest insinuation against 
some member of his family, and which, addressed by a female 
to a male, could only convey the basest declaration respecting 
herself Of course the servants know very well, that it is in 
pure and perfect ignorance of the meaning of the term that 
the lady uses it , but how they chuckle over it, and make it and 
her the subject of all manner of impure conversation among 
themselves, can easily be imagined 

On the subject of language there is another point on which 
we must say our say It is about the language that is taught 
by the servants to our children A fnend once assured us, that 
he overheard a band of his own servants teaching bis two 
daughters to repeat every term of obscenity in the language 
This we trust is a rare case , but this is certain, that all our 
children do learn terms of abuse, and especially that one to 
which we have just alluded Of course they know nothing of 
the meaning of it, but it is not to be doubted that a portion of 
that impurity of mind, which dictates the impunty of lan- 
guage to those, who do understand it, and continually make use 
of it, IS transferred into the tender minds of those, who pick up 
the language without understanding it The practical oonolu- 
Sion IB, not that children should not be allowed to learn the 
language of the servants, for this it is impossible to prevent , 
but that they should never be left under their core, when it is 
possible for them to be under the care of their parents This 
would be attended with many good effects, which this is not 
the place to enter upon 

The mention of khansamahs, and their monthly bills, leads the 
author into a digression, (if any thing can be properly called a 
digression, where no special order is professed to be followed) 
upon the coinage and current money of the country He then 
gives a description of th^ various bazars in Oaloutta, as they 
were in the days when his “ sketch was begun We must 
quote his descnption of the Burra bazar — 

But for onmtal traffic, oriental tonguee, and * Onontal heads, commend 
me to &e Burra Bazar, a mart tailed on to the north end of the China 
Bazar * and occupied or visited by merchants and travellers from all parts of 
the East , from the snowy range of the Himalayas, north weatwaia, to the 
very shores of the Caspian and Mediterranean— southward, from the sooroh 


* The nordi end of the Chba Baser, being ooenpied chiefly by up-eoaotry people, 
or frreigBers to Bengal, I take the hberty to consider as fo^ning part of bm Burra 
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ififf MtndA of Anbift DoMrtA to G»po Cknuoria^ end oastwardi to the Arohi- 
pelago and the OelestuI Empire. 

Few Europeanst 1 believe, have ever taken the trouble of exploring the 
inmoBt recesses of the Babel like regions of the Burra Bazar Indeed a per^ 
son might walk through it, and. from the siugnlar manner in whioh the 
buildings are constructed remain unoousoious, that the chief or most 
uDportaot part of the traffic existed above his head — a whole range 
of Jittle offices or apartments occupying a second Boor, to whioh, poesiblj, 
but one or two narrow daik, break neck passages are to be found aa 
entrances. 

Here above and below, may be seen the jewels of Golconda and Bon 
delkund, the shawls of ( ashmere, the bixm^loths of England, silks of 
Moorshedabad and Benares muslins of Dacca, calicoes, ginghams, ohintzee 
and beads of Coromandel furs fruits and gums of ( aubul, silk fabrics 
and brocade of Persia, apioeiy and myrrb and frankincense firom 
Ceylon, the spice Islands and Arabia shells from the eastern coast and 
Straits, iron ware and cutleiy in abundance as well fhim Europe aa 
MooghjT, cotfee drugs dried fruits and sweetmeats from Arabia and Tur- 
key, cows tails from ITiibet, and ivory from Ceylon A great portion of 
these, and other such articles, are either sold or brought by natives of the 
countries from whence they are obtained, who, together with visitors, 
travellers and beggars, form a diversified group of Persians, Arabs Jews, 
Marwarrees, Armemans Mundrazees, Cashmeerees, Malabars, Goo^ratees, 
Ooorkhas, AflTghans, Seiks, Turks, Parsees, Chinese, Burmese and Bengalis.'*' 

He then describes the moUyas, or coolies, who take home the 
'* bazar (the uniform abbreviation for " the goods daily pur- 
chased in the bazar*) , and then the hackeries, or carts, which 
are employed for the conveyance of heavier articles Bespeot 
ing these, he says, — “ we have carts, which for roughness, simpli- 
city, awkwardness, and noisiness, I would match against any 
carts in the world And safely could we back him But these 
same hackeries are singular ^ing^ It bad struck a fnend of 
ours, that he had very often seen them fall down on a fair 
road from the breaking of their axle , hut that, although they 
nre constantly pushed, in the narrower streets, to the extreme 
verge, he had never seen one turned over into the ditch, at 
last, being a man, cahde qnt potuit rerum dtgnoicere causae, 
he discovered that this is due to the fact, that the bullocks 
are voked so far apart, that they are always mihout the 
wheels, so that even were the bullocks in the ditch, the 
wheel might still be on the road To ourselves also, deeply 
pondering, like a certain quondam Lord Chancellor, an idea 
occurred, which seems to ns not altogether unworthy of record 
Our India readers all know that the hackenes are drawn by 
bullocks, and that the Indian bullock is famished by nature 
with a hump Now this hump is made a potni appstt 
for the draught pole, or rather for a cross pole, attached to the 
draught pole, as a yard is to a mast Now it is certain that 
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the OX WM used as a beast of draught, long before the hone was 
But at last men discovered that certain advantage would result 
from the use of the horse for purposes of draugnt But horses 
have no humps , and here was a problem. How was an animal, 
without a hump, to be made to do the work, which an animal, 
with a hump, had hitherto aooomphshed, and to the accomplish* 
ment of which the hump had been essential ? Why,-^by being 
furnished with an artificial hump And such an artificial hump, 
composed of rags and straw, was fitted upon him, and he wears 
It, in its pnmitive form, whenever he does duty in a Bengah 
karanohi , and in a somewhat modified and refined form, under 
the style and title of a cart saddle, when his services are required 
m England to draw a cart , and in a style of superlative refine 
ment, when he tosses his proud head in a curnole From the 
nautilus shell to the ship of the line, so from the bullocks 
hump to the most improved curricle harness, thus does art 
borrow from nature 

We must pass very oursonly over the notices of the various 
servants of the household, only observing that the sketches of 
them (evidently portraits) are particularly good Under the 
head of the khidmutgar it is related, that, until of late years, 
those servants* refused to put on the table any of the flesh of the 
unolean animal , and, it is stated, that the objection was over- 
ruled, in consequence of man) of them having been detected, 
not only touching, but eating it As we have heard the story. 
It goes that a gentleman high in authority had a very fine 
Yorkshire ham, which bis servant refused to bring to the table 
He had no resource but to bnng it himself, and in due time 
to remove it to the sideboard After dinner, having occasion 
to return to the dining room, he found the servants busily 
employed in consuming large slices of it, thickly spread over 
with strawberry jam ! 

In connexion with the notice of the durwan, our author utters a 
well-mented reproof of the habitual falsehood, that is perpetrated, 
in the orders given to servants to say, “ Not at home to visitors 
at inconvenient hours But we must confess that we were in per* 
feet ignoranoe of the existence of such a praoUoe in India It is 
certainly much less oommon here, than ** at home The Dar* 
ttaze band Aat** (the gates are shut) we thought to be the universal 
substitute for it , and always implicitly believed, that, if the indi- 
vidual, whom we wished to see, was declared to be hahar (abroad), 
that he (or she) was really and literally so, in the lexicological, and 
not in any conventional, sense of the term We should be sorry 

• Tliej are Hohammedanc. 
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to yield up thie behof» tnd nmet enipure hkxto diligently into 
the matter 

Before leanng the eubjeot of serrantB, we must quote oar 
auUiOT B grophio deseriptioa of one peculiarity of Anglo Indian 
life t that of transaoting all matters, down to the moat tnnal, 
by means of written oorrespondenoe 

“ The man of whom I am now to speak is known— without referenoe to 
nice dutinotions and danrationB— by toe yanous wpeUations of Ghctpba- 
su, Hubxabdb Pitadoh, Pbow, or Meuenge^t and Dorrows the first name 
from the ekuprdtf or brass plate, oontaining his mastet's initials, or the name 
of the firm or office to which he is attached, worn on a belt across his breast. 
Though commonly attached to mercantile or public offices where indeed 
be forms an indispensable aamstant, be is yet occasionally found in pnTate 
domestic life, and there serres to mark one of its peculiar features Hie 
duty IS simply that of canying bills, parcels, letters and so forth, in which 
way an office will, of course, find for him plenty of employment , but of 
verbal metsaaes, whether m public or private affairs he is seldom, 
if erer, the bearer No , you would really imagine that the whole 
business of life here were conducted by ehtte — anglioe notee Sven 
were Europeans suffloienUy acquainted with the language to trust tksM- 
eelvet, they could not well trust the men for the doliveir of any but 
the most simple message , and now, indeed, by a kind of conventional 
agreement, to do so would be considered as something akin to a slight, 
or a rudeness I know of but one general exception,— on occasions of en 
quiry after the sick, when, alike from good feelings and necessity, the foi^ 
mabties of life are disregarded, — but at other times, and those times endure 
feom the rising of the sun to the going down thereof for the remainder of 
the year nothing less than a note will answer the purpose The very con 
Btitution of society here, onsing from the nature of the climate serves to 
multiply the oocamon for paper and pens A lady cannot, in Indio, put on 
her bonnet, nor a man at all times his hat, and step, were it but fifty yards 
from the door, to see a friend, or a new investment, or transact the sught- 
est affair of business. Carriage, buggy, or palkee oanuot aiwayt be at com 
mand without expense a chit, ther^ore, favours economy If a neighbour 
wish to set his clock , to know the range of the thermometer, to borrow the 
newspaper, or a friend to invite you to tiffin, to desure your advice, opuncn, 
or aia, m the most tnfiing matter , if an article be required from the bazar 
or the shops— a new pair of boots, a book from the horary, ora cheese from 
the provisioner's,— these, and the thousand little matters which require no 
enomeration, are all subjects for note eorrespondenoe As for the ladies, it 
would be superfluous to attempt detailing the occasions which they find for 
the expenditure of their gilt-edged chit paper and medallion wafers I need 
only remark that the ladiM of this country, proverbially, wnte good bands, 
and with a facility of language and expre^on, which practice only can give 
But why talk of the ladies and their outdoor oorrespondenoe ? the faahit 
of ohit-wntmg is so strong, that members of the same family, living in the 
same house, correspond by note from one room to another 1— Nay, the very 
children of eight years of age resort to pen, ink and paper, to borrow from 
their playmates, * Peter Parley", ‘ Ooody Two Shoes, the ‘ Boy’s Own 
Book, or the last new toy I 

Id short, I think, that a greater quantity of nou paper must be rensuflMd 
m Calcutta, and the other presidenaes, than in London, Edinboro,* IhibBn, 
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and Pans put together ’--and that, if one other to &e ranona appellations 
of “ Ourry faten — “ Afa/st — ^Duek$, and “ Cm Ajf s, * ** ♦ by wbieh the aodety 
of India has been honoured and disunguished, were needed^ U might cbarao- 
tenstioally be found m tbe designation of “ the eh%t wrtUrt 

Under these circumstanoes you will readily belieye that, in a large family, 
employment, in the small way, may generally be found for seirants about a 
boose , and that where, to obnate tbe possible moonvenienoe of taking them 
away from their aooustomed sphere of usefulness, a ehuprdH is engaged, 
it IS not exoeedmgly difficult to preserre bun from the rust of idleness. 

I may remark, farther, that the thoughtless habit wbioh many people 
have of keeping servants unnecessarily waiting at the door (where they 
may sometimes be seen enjoying a composing nap), might serve as a 
further excuse, were any wanting, for the retention of the ohupifuis 
services.’ 

This constant writing of notes might be supposed to be 
traceable in some way or other to the influence of the stationers 
for venly it must lead to a consumption of note-paper and en- 
velopes, in proportion to the population, far beyond what 
takes place m any other country m the world But we sus- 
pect that tbe real origin of the habit is that same ignorance of 
the native tongues, to which our author elsewhere refers, 
and which IS, we will not say sometimes, but very generalh, 
such, that It were not safe to trust any message to a servant 
Indeed in any case, in which a message might be delivered bv 
a European to a native servant, and by that servant conveyed 
to another European, and an answer brought back, the probabi- 
lity is BO great, as to amount almost to certainty, that a mistake 
would occur somewhere, and some one link in the chain be snap- 
ped Hence the necessity of constantly sending notes Ourauthor 
says that there is an exception in favor of messages of enquiry 
respecting the sick, and of the answers thereto There are two 
standing stones, which at once shew the reality of the exception, 
and the unadvisableneas of extending the exception more wide- 
ly For aught we know, tliey may be rather representations of 
what mtffht have taken place, than of what actually did occur m 
any particular instance, but we “ tell tbe tale as twns told to us 
The one is of a gentleman, who, on receiving such a message 
of enquiry as to the health of Ins sick wife, sent back in reply 
that she was hurra krdh (very wicked) , and the other is that of a 
lady, who declared of her husband in similar circumstanoes, that 
he was a swine To our Indian readers it is superfluous to 
explain, that the gentleman meant to say of his lady, that she 

* JfNUf-ofirom Molg tknl, a fftToarite diih, and made in perfeetlon, at Madm%. 

** /)ueA«”—tha inhabitanta of Bombay Qut Ay a— applied to tbe Bengal folk amongst 
whom the pompom eall for serrante— Qvi At /—who waits * was thoogfat to be 
characternueallj oommon 
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was verp ttt, and that the lady intended to oonsey the favouttble 
intelligence, that her haeband was atletp 

We have next a long, but interesting, account of the eatables, 
that constitute our daily food On this point many people at 
home sadly lack information A lad j , who had been born in this 
country, and hod never left it, till she went to England with 
her husband, told us that she afforded great surprise to her bus- 
band 8 relatives, by her not being surprised at the sight of beef! 
They were people of good standing in society, and, for aught 
we know, people of average information , but they had heard 
that the Hindus do not eat beef, and thence had concluded, by 
an over hasty generalization, that there is no beef eaten in India. 
Be It known then to all such, through the medium of these 
pages, that we have m Calcutta better mutton (so says our 
author, and so say we), as good beef (so says not our author, 
hut BO say we), as is to be had in England We have moreover 
as good fowls, as good ducks, as good geese, and nearly as good 
turkeys, though smaller Then, we have as good pease, as good 
cauliflower, as good cabbages, as good asparagus, as good pota- 
toes (nearly), as good turnips, as good carrots, as good onions, 
as good salad herbs of all kinds , and, in addition, we have 
several vegetables of excellent quality, which are little, or not 
at all, known in England There is, for example, the brtnjal, 
a very good vegetable, which we never saw or heard of in Eng- 
land, the nol kole, which is much more common here than 
there, and which is one of the most delicate vegetables that 
can be put on a table , the sweet potatoe, which some people 
like very much, but which, we confess, is not to our taste , the 
durras ^our author calls it dlierras, and we suppose correctly), 
which 18 not at all to be despised, although Us snail like 
appearance renders it rather repulsive to new comers * Then, 
(not to mention a great variety of or vegetables, of which 
the leaves are used as food, we have a vast multitude of plants 
of the gourd or cucumber kind, many of which are fit for 
something else than to be cultivated and dressed, and thrown 
awav The only really good vegetable, which we have seen 
at home and not here, is the sea kale , and we are not sure, that 
we have not read in Mr Speede s work, that it also has been 
cultivated here with success 

Nor bos our lohthyine— (such we think is the term, by whieh 
the books that teach us how to observe and what to observe/ 
bid ns designate the whole body of fish, that firequent the 


* It u the leed veMel of a hibiseoa. 
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nverst and sea ooaets, and dining tables of a oonntry) any 
reason to shrink from oompanson with that of England The 
hhekti 18 very hke the cod , the h^ka is scarcely distinguishable 
from the grilse , the mango-fish la as like a bom trout, as two 
blades of grass are like each other Our author narrates the 
usual legend, illustrative of the taste that old Indians exhibit 
for this fish He says that an old gourmand declared, that a 
dinner of mango fish is worth a voyage to India But this is an 
apocrypha] version of the matter, and by no means equal to the 
genuine As we have it, his speech ran thus, ** True 1 have lost 
my health m India , my liver is gone, and I have nothing 
before me but a few years of suffering, but— I have eaten 
mango fish I 

The flora of India, indigenous and exotio, is very extensive , 
and although the general opinion is exactly the opposite, we 
venture to assert, that there is no place in the world, where the 
flower-garden affords a more pleasing amusement Plants will 
grow here, whereas m England, you have to wait for three months 
before you can decide, wi& respect to any plant, whether it will 
grow or not, and then generally the decision is in the negative 
There is certainly no city in the world, where there are such 
facilities for gardening as in Calcutta This is owing to the way 
in which the houses are generally built, each witbm its own 
compound And as we write, not indeed within Calcutta, but 
in its immediate neighbourhood, we look out upon a ga^en, 
which we venture to say contains as many fine flowers as could 
be found m any garden in England, that is kept up at not more 
than ten times cost, that is expended upon ours As an 
instance of the rapidity, with which plants are propagated m this 
country, we may refer to the Poxmeitxa pulcherrtma, which, we 
have understood, was introduced here m the time of Lord Auck 
lands administration, probably not more than adozen years ago, 
and, at this moment, its bright nob flowers are beautifying, we 
believe, every garden in Bengal The Russeha juncea is also a 
nearly recent importation, which is now everywhere The Potvrea 
eoccxnea was introduced but a few years ago, and is already be 
coming not uncommon Plants which, a few years ago, were 
esteemed os rarities, and bought at 16 and 20 Bupees per graft, 
can now be had every-wbere for the asking , such for example 
are the Cordea SeheBltna^ the Euphorhta Jacqutntjlora, and 
though in a less degree, the Bouganvilloea spedahtlxB In fact, 
there is every encouragement that can be desired to amateur 
gardening Ihe idea, £at the heat of the weather makes it im- 
possible to take pleasure m a garden, is a groundless prejudice 
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It ja true that, m the middle of the day, it is liqposwbie to eDjoy 
a walk in the garden, iinlesa under thick shade in the cold season , 
but where in the wide world is there a greater proportioa of 
really enjojable mornings and evenings, than in this maligfied 
climate of Bengal ? Throughout the hot weather, the mornings 
are always delightful, dunng the rains, there are voiy few even 
mgs, that are not exceedingly pleasant and m the cold weather, 
both mornings and evenings are almost uniformly fiue — the only 
exception bemg a few days in December, when the cold of the 
morning and evening is too intense, and when the mid day is the 
most enjoyable season of the day We wish we could disabuse 
our fair readers of the too prevalent notion, that gardening is 
not an amusement suited to the climate of India As to India 
generally, wo cannot speak From the little we have seen of 
Madras, we should suppose that there are dil&cullies to encoun- 
ter there, which it would be vtiy honorable to surmount But in 
Bengal, we repeat it, few amusements could be devised to which 
the climate is so suitable and so helpful, as the superintendence, 
and occasional participation in the lighter work, of a garden 
But, if they will not be peisuadedof this, at least let them be 
adMsed to undertake the task of arranging the flowers, that the 
mah brings into almost every house every morning How easily 
could these bo converted, from an object of puie iidiculc, into a 
really tasteful ornament , for the flowers themselves are good 
enough , it is only arrangement that they requiie 

Our author next descubes some ot iho iruits of India, begin 
ning with the cocoa, which is eeitainly tntitled, in respe« t of Us 
multifarious utility, to Lake preoedeuce of all others With all 
that he sajs about it we most cordiallv agree, excepting as to 
the point on which, above all otlieis, his judgment is entitled to 
infinitely greatei lesjieet than ours We mean as to the beauty 
and graeetuhiLss of the tice We confess we ha\e never thought 
it eitliei graceful or beautiful, except indeed when it is only about 
0 or 0 feet high iheso epithets, we can more oouscienuously 
agree with our author in applying to the areca, or betelniit palm, 
winch ho aptl) compares to uu arrow shot down from the sky 
But is ho light m saying that it sustains the shock of tbs 
storm, by )ieldiiig to the wind like a willow? Oni impression 
IS rather that it bears it without yielding at all, and all tbrougli 
its very slenderness In fact, the wind has nothing to take 
hold ol 

As to our Indian fruits generally, we suspect that all new 
comers find them fall far short of the expectations they had been 
led to form of tropical fruits At the time of ^beir ai rival, 
which 18 generally m the cold season, the best of the fruits are 

s I 
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not in Beason , and when they express disappointment^ they are 
told to wait till the mangos are ripe , and this constantly re* 
peated advice so stimulates their onnosity, that it defeats its own 
end Generally speaking, they do not wait, but form their 
first acquaintance with the fruit, while still unnpe , and certainly 
few edible things are worse than an unnpe mango But, in point 
of fiiot» we are not such enthusiastic champions of the fruit ga^en, 
as of the flower garden of India It is true that, besides the 
mango (and as a bad mango is very bad, so a good one is very 
good), we have the HcM, and the guava, which we estimate 
more highly than does our author, and the pine-apple, which 
with a little care, may be had in as great perfection, as in the 
West Indies, or in the pineries of England , and the orange, which 
however is by no means so good as those that are imported 
into England, and which moreover ** comes in * in the season, 
when It can least of all be enjoyed , and last of all, the plantain, 
which 18, ell over the year, the staple fruit We cannot agree 
with our author in the preference that be expresses for this fruit 
over all others But, from his picture, we suppose that he refers 
to a vanetv, with which we are not oonversaut This variety 
he calls the Mutawan (Qu Martaban It may be common 
enough, although we are unacquainted with it, as our researches 
have not pointed in that direction 

But we must draw to a close We cannot afford to follow our 
author through his graphic description of the seasons, nor to 
allude to the various peculiarities of Anglo Indian life, which 
are connected with these We take leave of him with hearty 
thanks for the pleasure he has afforded us The work having 
occupied Mr Grant s scanty leisure hours during a penod of 
nearly ten years, there is a very marked progression both in the 
literary and artistic 8t\l6 When he has to re-wnte the “ sketch, 
— ^whioh, we doubt not, the exhaustion of the present edition will 
soon require him to do — he will probably be induced by bis 
matured taste and judgment to render the former part some- 
what less eloquent, and more plain and accurate The human 
figures too, lu the former part, seem to us very much inferior 
to those in the latter There is just one matter, which 
may be brought under the head of literary style, on which 
we will venture a remark Mr Grant sometimes indulges in 
(what we cannot but regard as) an unpleasing habit — that of 
using the expressions of Scnpture, diverted from their ongmal 
sense and application For example, we do not bke even such an 
expression as this, that “ the morning air, and evening breeze, 
and a night s sound sleep, are more precious than gold — yea 
tkan much Jine ffold / while we positively dislike some expres 
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81008, which it IS not neoeBsary to quote Wa know that this 
18, or rather we should say, ufos, with Mr Grant, merely what wo 
may call an external habit, and altogether tmoonneotaa with any 
want of reverential feeling towards the inspired records of oar 
holy faith , and it is with real pleasure that we observe a total 
disuse of the practice in the latter portion of the sketch 
Altogether, we look upon this work as a real acquisition to our 
Anglo-Indian literature, and confidently predict that it will be 
received as a very acceptable present, by the tnultitudes m 
England, to whom it will be sent The illustrations are a 
highly creditable indication of the state of the fine arts amongst 
us, and will oontnbute to the extension of that reputation, which 
Mr Grant has already earned as an artist As we have been 
permitted to adorn our pages with a specimen, we select the 
following, not as the best in the book, but as a fair specimen of 
the whole When our readers know that there are nearly two 
hundred of such lithographs, they will be disposed to wonder at 
the reasonable price of the book 
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^RT VII — I A Dxgesi of the Crttmnal Law of the Prestdencg of 
Fort William 1846 By F L Beaufort^ Bengal Cml Service 

5 The Magistrates Guide 1849 ByF Skipwith^B C 8 Srrf 
Edition 

8 Correspondence on the Abolition and Modification of Ci iminal 
Appeals Mil Orphan Press 1848 
4 The Criminal Statistics of Bengal^ by G Speeder Esq , 1847 

6 Statement t submitted by the Court of Ntzamut Adawlut, rela 
tue to the admimstration of Criminal Justice in the terntoiy 
subject to the Government of Bengal, during the year 1847 

6 The Justices Manual, by A Montgomery 1847 

It has been well stated, that it is the duty of the sovereign 
power m every civilized country “ to protect, as far as possible, 
every member of society from the injustice or oppression of every 
other member in it, or, in other words, to establish an exact 
administration of Justmo 

The issue of two Guides to the Crimmal Regulations and Acts 
of the Bengal Government, has led ns to consider, how far the 
above rule has been followed by the Hon ble E ist India Company 
in this countrv for it is a rule, which, if duly administered, must 
promote the prosperity of the empiie, the advantages to be 
derived from it bv the Companj^ and the interests and the pohoy 
of the British nation 

The East India Company, it is well known, was originally, 
simply, a Company of Merchants, empowered by a Charter, grant 
ed by Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1000 A D , to trade to the 
East Indies Accordingly, the Company established different 
settlements in India, exclusively for the purposes of trade, and, 
in the year 1001, obtained authority from Parliament to judge, 
aooording to the laws of England, all persons living under them 
in their settlements By two subsequent Charters, respectively 
granted in 1683 and 1680, the Company was authorized to erect 
Courts of Justice for the trial of offences, committed both by sea 
and land, according to the English law, and the Courts, there- 
upon established, continued to exercise the powers assigued to 
them till the )ear 1705, when they were superseded by Courts 
established under the Nazim of Bengal, which were superintend 
ed, though very imperfectly, by the English heads of Eactones 
It was not the policy of the Company s servants to subvert 
the existing system, and, accordingly, the Mahomodan onmmal 
law was retained , but it was their firm determination to correct 
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abuses without delay, and with caution and judgment to purify 
the fountains of justice 

We shall continue our sketch in the words of Mr Beaufort a 
book^we say of his book, because he tells us m a note, that in 
' some few places, the language of the authorities, from which 
‘ be has compiled bis sketch of the penal system, has been adopt- 

* cd, without the usual acknowledgment, implied by inverted 

* commas 

" The administration of criminal justice was therefore left to 
‘ the tribunals previously instituted Those entrusted with the 

* duties, which are now within the cognizance of our judicial 
' authorities, are thus enumerated, m the report of the Oom- 
‘ mittee of circuit ‘ The Na^im, as supreme Magistrate, pre- 

* sides personallv in the tnal of capital offenders the deputy 

* of ihe Nazim takes cognizaiioo of quarrels, frays, and abusive 
‘ names the Fonzdar is the Officei of Police, the Judge of all 
‘ crimes not capital , the proofs of these last are taken before 
‘ him, and reported to the Nazim for Lia judgment and sentence 
‘ upon them The Molitesib has cognizance of drimkenness, and 
‘ ot the \ ending of spintuous liquors and intoxicating drugs 
‘ and the examination of false weights and measures , and the 
‘ Kotwal 13 the peace officer of the night, dependent on the 

* Fonzdnri 

But It would appear, that the offences, here enumerated, were 
' confined to the capital , for, bevond its precincts, the Zemin 
‘ dar, who was oiigmally the chief fiscal officer of a distnot, 

* exercised both a civil and a criminal jurisdiction, almost 
' supreme, wiihin the territory over which be was appointed 
‘ to preside The minor offences ho visited with fines, impn- 
‘ sonment, or corporal juinishinent, accoiding to his individunl 
' pleasure, or sense of justice , and, even in capital cases, be was 
‘ undex no further restraint, than that of reporting the circum- 
‘ stances to the Nazim, before proceeding to execution The 
‘ Government hut larely iiiterftred with Ins decisions.* * * 

But even, if the institutions of the native government had 
‘ been in themselves excellent, it would yet be no cause for 
‘ wonder, that the administration of justice ceased, at a time 
‘ when the government of the country underwent a total 
' change, and when the Nazim was left without power to maintain 
^ the authority of his tribunals The best instruments may be 
‘ applied to the vilest purposes , and as an establishment, how- 
‘ ever good the principles on which it is founded, must fall to 
' the ground, if the check of supervision is neglected m prao- 
' tice, BO mstituaons, which have been perverted to aciomphsh 
» only avil, may be capable of producing much good if the 
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' conduct of tbo mmiatenal officers is attentively and fitly in- 

* speoted” 

The British Government, therefore, oommenoed by providing 
means for supeTintending the native tnbunals 

In August ] 760, certain servants of the Company, under 

* the title of supervisors, were stationed m appropriate districts 

* thronghout the country with this intent , and, in the next 
^ year, two councils, with authority over the supervisors, were 

* stationed, one at Murshedabad, and another at Patna. In 

* 1772, additional expenence allowed the Government to create 

* new courts, and to furnish them with certain rules, which were 
' drawn up by the Committee of circuit, and adopted by the 

* President and Council, on the 21st August of that year In the 

* Beport, which accompanied these regulations, the Committee 
‘ observed — ‘ we have confined ourselves with a scrupulous 

* exactness to the constitutional forms of judicature, already 
‘ established in this province, which are not only, such as we 
' think in themselves best calculated for expediting the course 

* of justice, but such as are best adapted to the understanding 
of the people Where we shall appear to have deviated, m 

‘ any respect, from the known forms, our intention has been 

* to recur to the original principles, and to give them that effi- 

* oacy, of which they were depn\ed by venal and arbitrary 
‘ innovations, by partial immunities granted as a relief against 
‘ the general and allowed abuse of authority, or by some radical 

* defect in tbe constitution of the courts in being By this 

* scheme a Court of criminal judicature was established lu each 
' district under the- denomination of Fouzdari Adawlut, m 

* which a Kflzi and Mufti, with the assistance of two Moula^ 

* VIS, as expounders of the law, were appointed to hold ‘ all 

* trials of murder, robbery and theft, and all other felonies, 

* forgery, perjury, and all sorts of frauds and misdemeanours, 

* assaults, frays, quarrels, adulterv, and every other breach of 
' the peace, or violent invasion of property , and it was also 

* declared to be tbe duty of the collector of tbe district (he 

* being a covenanted servant of the Company), ‘ to attend to 
' the proceedings of this court, so far as to see that all neoes- 

* sary evidences are summoned and examined , that due weight 

* 18 allowed to their testimony , and that tbe decision passed 

* IS fair and impartial according to the proof exhibited in 

* the course of trial , and that no causes be heard, or deter- 

* mined, but in the open court regularly assembled * A sepa- 

* rate and supenor Court of criminal jurii^iction was at the same 

* time establisbed at Murshedabad, under tbe designation of 

* Nizamut Sudder Adawlut, m which was to preside, with the 
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* title of Paroga, a chief officer, appointed on the part of die 

* Naznn, assisted by the chief Kasi, the chief Mdfif, and three 

* capable Moalavis, whose duty it was dwlared to be, to 

* revise all the proceedings of the Fouadari Adawlut, and in 
‘ capital oases, by signifying their approbation or disapproba- 

* tion thereof, with tbeir reasons at large, to prepare the sen- 

* tenoe for the warrant of the Nazim A oontroul over the 
‘ proceedings of this court, similar to tliat which the collectors 

* of revenue were empowered to exercise over the provincial 

* courts, was vested in the Committee of revenue at Mursheda- 

* bad , and the ob3eot of such control was stated to be ‘ that 

* the Company's administration, in character of King s Pewan, 

‘ may be satisfied, that the decrees of Justice, on which the 
' welfare and safety of the country so material) y depend, are not 

* injured or perverted by the efieots of partiality or corruption 

Certain rules were supplied for the guidance of these 
' courts The collector was directed to keep a box, under his own 

* key, at the door of the kulchery for the reception of petitoona 

* Complete records were to be kept by the fouzdail Adawlut, 
‘ and transmitted to the superior Courts twice every month , the 
‘ collector was also to keep an abstract register of all the pro- 
‘ ceedings of that Court to be transmitted in like manner The 

* authority of the Fouzdarf Adawlut was to extend to corporal 

* punishment, imprisonment, sentencing to the roads, and fines, 

* but not to the life of the criminal In capital oases the trial 
' was to be forwarded to the Nizamut Adawlut, and ultimately to 

* be laid before the Nazim Persons guilty of misdemeanours, 
^ whose rank, caste, or station in life was thought to exempt 
' them from corporal punishment, were made liable to fines , but 

* such fines, if above one hundred rupees, were not to bo 

* enforced by the inferior courts, forfeiture and confiscation 
‘ of the property of felons were to depend on the Nizamut 
' Adawlut Stnngent penalties were enacted against daooits, and 

* threats of dismission, or fines, and promises of rewards, were 

* held forth to the thannadars, and payks 

*' By these arrangements, it will be observed, the judicial 
' administration alone was afifeoted , the law itself remained 

* the same, with the exception of an additional and more severe 

* provision respecting daooity , and with the system of Police 
' no interference was attempted 

“ In the following year, we find it a matter of consideration 
' with the President and Council, whether the decree of the 
^ Nizamut Adawlut, after having received the confirmation of 

* the Nazim, should be earned into execution precisely in the 
^ terma of his warrant, or whether the Government should m- 
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' texfero in adding to, or oommiiting, the punisbmentr in cases 
' wherein it appeared inadequate to the onme, or ineffeotuol as 

* a check And the result was the appointment of the Darogah 

* of the Nizamut Adawlut (which Oourt had previously been 

* removed to Calcutta) * to affix the seal of the Nazim, and the 

* signature on his behalf, to warrants issued for the exeou- 

* tjon of sentences approved by the court and a power was 
' vested m the President ' to superinLend him lu the exercise 
' of this office, as well in revising sentences of the Adawlut, as 
' ID passing the warrants and affixing the seal However bene 

* fioial the controul over the administration of criminal justice 

* thus entrusted to the president, a short experience proved 

* that it imposed a labour, and involved a responsibility, which it 

* was not convenient to him to sustain , and consequently, lu Octo' 

* her 1775, the Nizamut Adawlut was removed back to Mur 

‘ shedabad, and the uncontrolled administration of criminal 
‘ justice was confided to the Naib Nazim, by whom Fouzdura, 

* assisted by persons vested in the Muhammedan Law were ap 

* pointed to superintend the crimiQBl courts m the several dis 

* tricts, and to apprehend and bring to trial ofilnders against 
‘ the public peace 

And here we must pause, aud consider the Icgislatiie powers 
conferred upon the Company by the new Charter of 1773 
This Charter confirmed them in their possession for twenty 
years, and declared the Governor General m Coimoil ot the 
settlement of Fort William, and the places subordinate there 
to, competent to make rules aud regulations for the good 
order and civil Government of the said settlement, proMded 
they were not repugnant to the laws of England Ihey 
were not however to be valid, or of any force, unless, or until, 
they received the consent of, and were recorded b), the Su 
preme Court m Calcutta The jurisdiction of this court was 
declared, by the Charter of 1773, to extend to all persons resid 
ing withm the town of Calcutta, as well as to British suhjtcts 
resident in any part of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa , as also to 
certain descriptions of Natives of India, who might be in the 
employment of the Company, although not inhabitants of the 
town of Calcutta aud consequently the judges thereof ohiiiiied 
authority, not only over all the Company s servants and Bnush 
subjects resident in India, but over all the Native inhabitants, and 
all the Mofussii Courts Had this claim of jurisdiction been 
reooguised, the English law, modified possibly by the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, would have become tbe law of India 
Reference was m consequence made to the British Parliament , 
and, as the habits, manners, prejudices, and customs, of tbe pto 
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pie of India were no totally at vananoe, m pnnoiule and nwo- 
tice, with those of the people of Englana, the applioation of we 
KngUsh lavfs to them was declared to be unsuitable , ® 

tute of 1781 exempted all judicial Acts of the Mofuseil Oourta 
from the interference of the Supreme Court, and conferred upon 
tlie local Government a more extensive power of legislation 
The Governor General in Council was declared competent 
to enact regulations for the ProMnoial Courts and Council, 
subject, however, to ilie sanction of the King in Council but, 
1 X 1 all and every enactment, regard was to be had to the civil and 
religious usages of the Natives 

So soon as the Charter was received, the Governor General, 
with the concurrence of his Council, immediately remodelled 
the Police establishment '‘Ihe Collectors and Amils, says 
Mr Ceaufort, “ had been acting as magistrates , but the want 
‘ of an efficient Police hod thus early shown itself in the 
‘ ‘ increased confidence of the dacoits, and in the difficulty, 
‘ with which government obtained ^ intelligence of such events, 
‘ as related to the peace of the country These evils 
‘ were ascribed by Mr Hastings to the abolition of the Fooz- 
‘ dan jurisdiction of the Remind are , to the resumption of the 
‘ Chakuran land, and the employment by the farmers of the 

* Servants allowed to them by government solely for the busi 

* ness of their collections , and to the farming system, which 

* removed the claim on the Zemindars, formerly possessed by 

* the public from immemorial usage, to the restitution of all 

* damages and losses sustained from robbers The remedies 
' adopted for the removal of these disorders were that thanna* 
' dars were appointed to the fourteen districts, into which 

* Bengal was divided for the various purposes of police, that 

* the landholders and officers of the oolleotions were enjoined 

* to afford them all possible assistance in the discharge of their 

* duties, that the land servants allowed for their respective dia- 
‘ tnets were placed under the absolute command of the Fouz- 

* dars , that the Chakuran lands were again apphed to their 
‘ original design , that the Fouzdars were enjoined to assist 

* each otlier in their respective jurisdictions , that an office 

* for the superintendence of the Fouzdars was established under 
' the control of the President, that the landholders were made 

* responsible for losses, sustained by their neglect to assist the 

* Fouzdars , and that all persons, convicted of abetting or oon- 

* Diving at the practices of robbers, were to be adjudged equally 
' criminal with them, and to be punished by death 

** On the 6th April, 1781, u was declared that this system 
^ had by experience been found not to produce the good effects 

T 1 
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* intended by the institution The general establishments there 

' fore both of the fouzdars and thannadars were abolished by a 

* resolution of the Governor General and Council , and the 

* English judges of the several civil Courts^ being Company s 
‘ covenanted servants,** were invested with the powers, as magis 

* trates, of apprehending daooits and persons charged with the 
' commission of any onmes or acts of violence, within their 
' respective jurisdictions 

** They were not however empowered to try or punish such 

* persons, nor to detain them in oonfmement, but were to send 

* them immediately to the Daroga of the nearest Fouzdan 
‘ court, with a charge in writing, setting forth the grounds on 

* which they bad been apprehended Provision was at the 

* same time made for cases, where, by especial permission of 

* the Governor General and Council, ceitam zemindars might 

* be invested with such part of the police jnnsdiction, as they 
' formcrlv exercised under the ancient Mogul government 

" In such cases, the Judge of the Dewani Adawlut, the Da- 
' ro^aof the Fouzdau court, and the Zemindar, were to exercise 

* a concurrent aulhontv, for the apprehension of lobbers and 

* all disturbers of the public peace The better to enable the 

* Government to observe the effects of the regulations thus 

* introduced, and to watch o\er the general administration of 

* criminal justice throughout the provinces, a separate depart- 
‘ ment was established at the presidency, under the immediate 

* controiil of the Governor General, to receive monthly returns 
' and reports from the judges, zemindars, and the Nazim , to 
‘ arrange which, and to maintain, * an effectual check on all 
‘ persons employed in the administration of justice, as well 
‘ for such other purposes as his experience might suggest, 

‘ an oflQoer was appointed to act under the Governor General, 

‘ with the title of Remembrancer of the onminal courts 

“ These provisions proved inadequate They contained one ca- 

* pital defect The power of the English magistrates, over the 
‘ zemindars and other landholders, was not only inefficacious m 
' general, and the course of justice therefore weak and uncertain , 

' but the *r6gulation,whioh vested the apprehension of all offenders 
‘ in the magistrates, without permitting them to interfere in any 
' respect m the trials, gave rise to a new evil The magistrates 
‘ being obliged to deliver over to the daroga of the fouzdari 
‘ courts, and to that officer s prison, all parties charged with a 

* breach of the peace, however tnvial, and a considerable time 

* often elapsing before they were brought to trial — many of the 
‘ lowest and most indigent classes of people were frequently 
' detained for a long penod in confinement, where the length 
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of tlieir sufienngs very often more than eqnalled thwr de- 
merits 

Id Jane 1787, therefore a new regulation * for the admmw 
trail on of justiee in the onminal oouits in Bengal, Bahar, and 
Onssa, was passed by the Governor General in Oounoil , and, 
at the same time, the offices of judge, collector, and magistrate 
(except in the cities of Dacca, Moorshedabad, and Patna) 
were invested m the same person, but under distinct rules 
for bis guidance in each capacity By this regulation it 
was made the duty of the magistrate, ' to apprehend all 
murderers, robbers, thieves, bouse breakers, or other distur- 
bers of the peace, and to send them to take their trial, accom- 
panied With a written charge in the Persian language, to the 
nearest Pouzdari court He was further ' invested with 
power to hear and determine, without any reference to the 
Fouzdarf courts, all oomplainta or prosecutions brought before 
him for petty offences, such as abusive language or calumny, 
inconsiderable assaults or affrays, and to punish the same, 
where proved, by corporal punishment not exceeding fifteen 
rattaus, or imprisonment not exceeding the term of fifteen 
days , but in all cases, affecting either the life or limbs of 
the party accused, or subjecting thorn to a greater punishment 
than the above specified, the case was to be remitted, os above 
prescribed, to the nearest criminal court In the case of 
groundless and vexatious complaints, the magistrate was au 
thonzed to inflict a line, not exceeding 50 or 200 rupees, ao- 
cordingto the supposed wealth of the offender,— the distinctions 
being tlie same, as those since pi escribed in Section 8, Begu 
latiou IX, 1703 The Duroga of the Fouzdan Adawlut was 
declared to bo totally independent of the magistrate, as far as 
related to the tuul of causes, but subject in every respect to 
the Naib Nn/im Various rules for the guidance of the magis 
trates and the houzdaif Courts were at the same time enacted 
All complumtB, with the orders upon them, were to be recorded 
in the magutiates office, both lu English and Persian — copies 
of winch, with the result of each case detailed in a given form, 
were to be sent monthly to the Hemembranoer of the onminal 
courts The magistrate was not to detain in confinement, be 
\ond two da)s, auy person accused of an offence not within 
his competency to try He was to inspect the jails, which were 
under the care of the Daroga, and to report thereon to the 
Governor General, ' that the necessary representations might 
be made to the Naib Nazim A report was to be made to 
Government of every landholder commuted for trial . and Eu- 
ropean British subjects were to be committed under certain 
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* our government in India , that with this information before 

* It, and having these reports as the ground work of the law 

* then passed, the Act of the 13th George III Ohapter 68, 
‘ Section 7, vests the ordenng, management, and government 

* of all the territorial acquisitions and revenues, in the king 
' doms of Bengal Bahar, and Orissa, m the Governor-General 

* and Oouncil, for such time, as the territorial acquisitions and 

* revenue shall remain in the possession of the said Company, 
' in like manner (as the said Act recites), to all intents and 
‘ purposes whatever, as the same now are, or at any time here 

* tofore might have been, exercised by the President and Ooun- 
‘ cil, or Select Committee in the said kingdoms And, as it was 
‘ then before the legislature, that the President and Council had 
‘ interposed and altered the criminal law of the country, such 
‘ alterations, and all future necessary amendments thereof, ap 

‘ pear, by the above clause, to be legally sanctioned and au- 

* thorized 

** It IS necessary only to add to this, that all subsequent Acts 
‘ of Parliament, which have entrusted to the Government of 

* India renewed or increased powers of enacting laws, have m 

* no way restricted them in amending the Mubomedan criminal 
‘ law In the conclusion ol the miimto quoted above, Lord 
‘ Cornwallis proposed to introduce four modifications of that 
‘ law by a formal enactment, first, that the apparent intention 
' of a murderpr, and not tlie manner, oi instrument of perpe 

* tration, should constitute the rule for determining his pun 
' ishment, second h, that in all oases of murder, tho relations 

* of the deceased should be debarred from pardoning the offen 

' der, and that the law should be left to take its couise, witli- 
‘ out any reference to their wishes, upon all persons convicted 
‘ thereof, tliirdly, that other punishments should be substi 

* tilted for mutilation , and fourthly, that heinous offenders 
‘ should be admitted to become uitnisses against each other, 
‘ in the manner of kings eMdenoe in England Three out of 
‘ the points, which he thus bi ought forward, as those most re- 
‘ pugnant to the pnnciples, or inadequate to the ends of jus 

‘ tice, were the same as those, ^\hich Mr Hustings had advanced 

* m 1773, as reasons for that system of mteiference with the 
' decrees of the Nazim, which he instituted and snpenntended, 
‘ but as they had never been formally abrogated, the Naib 

* Nazim had doubtless consideied as of no effect such mnova 

* lions in practice on the prescribed rules of the Mahommedan 
‘ law 

“ It seems unneessary to follow Lord Cornwallis in the obser 

* vatiODs, which he recorded, on the second defect abo^ e men 
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tioned , Tus , the imperfeoLconstitutton of the onmuial oourts, 
because they must be generally obvious to all, who consider 
the facilities to a dishonest tampering with justice, and the 
unavoidable delay between the pnmary investigation by the 
police magistrate, and the final stntenoe by the Naib Nszim, 
which such a system necessarily produced The correct- 
ness of his conclusion, that the future controul of so im- 
portant a branch of Government ought not to be left to the 
solo discretion of anv nntne, or indeed of any single person 
whatsoever, is sufiQoiently apparent As such oontioul must 
nocessauly bo exercised by the Government itself, end as it 
IS ‘ esscnti il for tho prevention of crimes, not only that offen 
ders shouUl be deprntd of the means of eluding the pursuit 
of the officers of justice, but that the} should be speedily and 
impartially tried, when apprehended, it was dcteimined to 
create a nertiinaohinery Judges of circuit were appointed to 
the duties lutheito pcUormed b\ tlio Fouzdnn Darogas, and 
the place of tho Nivib Nazim was supplied by the Governor- 
General and Council 

13y the regulations passed on the 3d December 1700^ the 
Court of Nizamut Adawliit was nguin removed from Moorshe 
dabad to Calcutta — the duties of tho ooiiit being undei taken 
by the Governor General and the members of the Supreme 
Council assisted by the local Kuzi of Bengal, Buhar and 
Orissa, and two Mufus , and a Register was appointed for tho 
conduct of the executive business of the court, the office of 
tho Ueniembrnncer bung merged theiein The powers of the 
com t were declared to be those ‘ lately vested in the Naib 
Nazim and their decisions weie in all cases to bo regulated 
by the Muhommedan law, except as fur as the restrictions 
passed in accordance with Lord Cornwallis s two first propo- 
sitions, noted above , but the applicability of the law to the 
oircumstauces of the case was to be determined by tho £azi- 
ul cuzat and the Mufiis 

“ Four courts of circuit, snpenntended respectively by two 
covenanted CimI Servants of the Company, and each having 
a Kazi and Mufti to assist the Judges, and to expound the 
law, as well as un executive officer, called the Register, were at 
the same time established, for the trial of ofieiices not punish- 
able by the magistrates , but they were directed to hold two 
general jail deliveries annually, at the stations of the several 
magistrates within their divisions In cases of acquittal, and 
of punishment less than death or impnaonment for life, in 
which the judges of the court of circuit might approve of 
the futwa of their law officers, they were empowered to pass a 
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^ final sentence , but in oases of death, or perpetual imprison 

* ment, os well as in all oases where the judges might * see cause 

* to disapprove either of the ground of the trial, or the futwa, 

* they were required to transmit tbeir proceedings for the final 
' sentence of the Nizamut Adawlut Buies of practice were 

* at the same time enacted for the various functionaries, lu 
‘ which all the proMsions of the preceding regulation of 1787^ 
' applicable to the new system, were re-enacted , and further, a 
' regular system of investigation was prescribed to the magis- 

* trate and the superior courts m all complaints, the whole of 
' the proceedings being committed to writing Murder, rob 

‘ bery, theft, and home breaking, were at the same time declared 
' to be un bailable offences , and French subjects were placed 
‘ on the same footing as European British subjects 

The regulation, thus enacted, continued in force, with a few 

* alterations and additions, until 1703 But asJfthe whole was 

* embodied in the regulations published in that year, and still 
' forms a part of the existing code of laws, it is unnecessary to 
‘ detail here the various improvements, which time and experi- 
‘ ence produced 

‘ “In December 1792, the police system was entirely remo- 

* dolled It was found, lliat * the clause m the engagements of 

* the landholders, by which they weie bound to keep the peace 

* and, in the e\ent of anv robbery being committed in their 
‘ respective estates, to produce both the robbers and tlie pro- 
‘ perty plundered, had become not only nugatory, but in numer- 

* ous instances, had proved the means of multiplying robberies 
‘ and other disorders,, from the collusion which subsisted between 

* the perpetrators of them, and the police entertained by the 
‘ landholders All powers were therefore taken away from the 

* landholders, the country was divided into jurisdictions of about 
' ten koss square, and a darogaL,with an establishment of ofbeera, 
‘ was appointed to each The regulation, which introduced this 

* system, was republished, with some slight modifications, in the 
‘ following year, as pait of the permanent code of Bengal, 

‘ Regulation XXII, 1793, and it is therefore needless to advert 
‘ further to its provisions in this place 

This system, embodied in the Regulations enacted in the year 
1798, referred to Bengal, Baba r, and Orissa only, but has been 
extended, with modifications suited to tlie inhabitants, to the 
rest of India under the dominion of the East India Company 
In the year 1793 the charter was renewed , and again m 
1813 , but the Legislative power of the local Government was 
lu no material degree altered In the year 1797, it was enacted 
that all regulations, affecting the rights of persons or things 
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whether of natives, or others, who were amenable to the provia- 
otal courts, should be registered and formed into a code and 
those already passed were expressly confirmed 
In the year 1633, the character was again renewed for twenty 
>ear8, and the legislative powers of the Governor General m 
Council were verr considerably increased He was authonzed to 
make laws for all persons, whether British or Native, foreigners 
or otliers, and for all Courts of Justice, whether established by 
Her Majesty s charters, or otherwise, and for the several juris- 
dictions thereof , but it was expressly declared, that such legis 
lative should not affect anv of tlie provisions of the acts for the 
punishment of desertion or mutiny, in Her Ma]esty s, or the 
Company s, armies, llit, prerogative of the Crown, the autho- 
rity of the Parliament, or the constitution and rights of the 
TTnited Kingdom, or of the East India Company 
It wns furtlier declared, that the registration of the laws or 
regulations, made hi the Governor General in Council, should be 
iinneoessary , for this was imperative under former charters but 
that every legulation or should be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament, which should bo competent to confirm, alter, 
modify, or repeal, them, as they should deem fit 

The Court of Directors also, with the concurrence of the 
Board of Controul, was declared competent to require the Gover- 
nor General in Council to rescind any law passed by him and 
a power was reserved to the British Parliament to enact gene- 
rally any law, which it deemed proper, for the territories of the 
Company, and the inhabitants thereof 
This charter is still in force and having therefore traced up, 
ah imtto, the legislative powers of the Governor General in 
(council to the present tune, as well as the alterations introduced 
by the servants of the Company in the sjstem of administering 
the Mahoraedan law, it is necessary briefly to declare what that 
law 18 

'* The elements of this law, sa\s Mr Beaufort, “ are taken 
' from the Koran but there are so very few passages therein 
I which are applicable to ordinary cases, that the administra- 
tors of the law are obliged to have recourse to numerous 
commentators, as well as to the sunnut, or rules of conduct 
deduced from traditions of the oral precepts, actions and 
decisions of the prophet The two great sects of Maho- 
' medans, the Shias and Sums, frequently differ both in inter- 
‘ preting the Koran, and in admitting or rejecting the tradi- 
‘ tions , but the authoritative wntings of Abu Hunifab, and bis 
‘ two disciples, Abu Yusuf and Imam Muhammed, who were 
SfiniB, govern all judicial decisions in India If a difference 
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* of opinion exists between t^hese satbonties, judgment is to 
' be giTon according to the decisions, in which the master and 

* one of hia disciples agree , or, if both the disciples dissent 

* £rom their master, according to that which appears most con- 

* sonant to reason, or the practice of modern days, or founded 

* on the best authority In judicial decrees, however, the doc- 

* trine of Abu Yusuf is considered more sound than that 

* of Ihs fellow disciple When no precedent can be found, the 

* Mahommedan judge is directed to abide by the decisions of 
' subsequent lawyers, but, if these also fail to afford a direct solu- 

* tiOD of any legal question, it is deemed not improper to resort 

* to judgment, analogy, and reason The principles of penal 
' justice comprised in the Mahomedam code are classed under 

* three beads , viz let, Ktseuy or retaliation, including diyut, or 
< the pnoe of blood, 2 nd, Hudud or prescnbed penalties , 

* 8 rd, Tazir and Stya^ut, or discretionary correction end punish- 

* ment Under the first head are inoluded offences against the 

* person (called ptrayatj^ as wounding, homicide, and murder 
‘ Under the second, are arranged rohheiy (^surtka i ^lesaj, 

* theft f'surtka-t-suffhraj, dunking wine fshurdbj, adultery 
‘ (^ztna )y and slander (kuzuf) And the third head comprises all 

* crimes not expressly falling within the laws of Ktsas and Hudud ^ 

* as well as those, which, though comprehended within the general 

* provision of those laws, are specially excepted from the opera* 
‘ tionofthem, by some doubt or legal defect 5 The 

* offences, which fall under the heads of Ktms and Hudud, 

* will be noticed hereafter, in their proper places, but the 

* principles of Ta^idr and Styasut are of « more general nature , 

* and It 18 more convenient to note here their general pro 

* visions 

** Tazir, in its primitive sense, means prohibition or restric* 

' tion, and is legally defined to be an infiiction (akubut), 

* undetermined by law, on account of the ngbt of Qod, as 
' well as for the rights of individuals , or, m other words, for 

* the ends of public, as well as private, justice , apd it is 

* declared to be mourred by any offence, whether word or 

* deed, not subject to a specific legal penalty 

Btyasut, literally protection, is a word used to express the 

* exemplary punishment, extending even to death, which may be 

* considered necessary to protect the community from atrocious 

* and irreclaimable offenders These terms include both objects 

* proposed to be affected by punishment, correction and msoi- 
^ phne , individuals ore punished and reformed , others are deter 

* red from committing the like ofienoe, and the well being of the 

* community is improved 
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" In the case of oflfenoes against the oommunity, the evidence 
' of the prosecutor is admissible^ or the offender may be brooght 

* to trial and pamshment without any complaint from the party 

* injured , and the judge alone is capable of remitting the pa* 

* mshment incurred Bat, in the case of offences against mdivi* 

' duals, the plaintiff must himself^ or by deputy, conduct the 

* prosecution, and, though incompetent to bear testimony in 
^ hia own case, is at liberty to forgive the offence In oases of 

* the latter description, absent witnesses may appoint persons to 
' give evidence for them ; or, in defect of proof, the accused 

* party may be put upon his oath Tazir, though allowed as 

* a private right, cannot be inflicted without a judicial sentence , 

* and, though for the full legal conviction of a Mahomedan, the 

* evidence of a witness of any other religious persuasion is not 

* strictly admissible , nor of women, if the prosecution be of 

* a public nature , yet Tazir and Styasut may in all cases be 
' inflicted upon strong presumption, whether arising from the 
' credible testimony oS men or women, of whatever religion, 

‘ or from circumstances which warrant a violent piesumpUon 

* of guilt, as well as upon the confession of the accused And 

* It IS expressly declared that a conviction for Tazir may be 

* founded upon the depositions of the prosecutor and one 

* credible male witness in public oases, or, in those of a 

* private nature, upon the testimony of two men, or one 
' man and two women The punishments, which may be 
' awarded upon a conviction for Tazir, include private and 
‘ public reprimands, and exposure iuzhir,) a temporary ae* 

‘ questration of property, stripes, imprisonment, and even 

* capital punishment, according to the rank and situation of the 
‘ offender, or the nature of the offence 

The general doctrine of discretionary punishment has been 

* clearly set forth in the preamble to ^gulation LIII 1808 , 

* and It will be fit to cite the passage at length * The Maho- 

* medan law vests in the sovereign and his delegates, the power 

* of sentencing criminals to suffer discretionary punishment 

* (under the legal denomination of 7aeir, Akubut and Siya- 

* 8UtJ in three oases First, m the ocme of offences, for which 
‘ no specific penalty of Hudd or KtMS, has been provided by 

* the law, being for the most part offences not of a heinous 
‘ nature, the punishment of which is left discretionary, below 
' the measure of the specific penalties for the oorreotion and 
*' amendment of the offender Secondly, for onmes within the 

* specific provisions of Hudd and Kuaz, when the proof of the 

* commission of such onmes may not be saoh as the law re- 

* quues for a judgment of the speoifio penaltie8> though «nffl. 
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* oient to establish a strong presntnption of gailt , or, althoogfa 
' the proof be each as is required for a sentence of Hudd or 

* K%8a», when such sentence is barred by a remission of the 

* claim to retaliation, m oases of Kum — or by any of the spe- 
' otel exceptions and sompulous distinctions, which (under the 

* general denomination of 8h(ihha) are considered, by the pre- 

* valent autbonties of Mahomedan law, to bar a judgment for 
‘ the specific penalties of that law Thirdly, for heinous 
' cnmes in a high degree injurious to society, and partiou- 
‘ larly for repeated offences of this description, which, for 

* the ends of public justice (as expressed by the term Styctsut) 
' may appear to require exemplary punishment beyond the 
‘ prescribed penalties , and with respect to crimes of this 
' description, an unlimited discretion, extending to capital 
' punishment, is admitted to have been left by the Maho- 

* medan law to the sovereign authority of every country, 

* in which that law prevails, as well as to its judiciary delegate 

* Such being one of the leading principles of the law, the admi- 
‘ nistration of it necessarily became arbntrary and uncertain, 

* when committed to inefficient officers The amount of injury 
‘ suffered doubtless differs considerably in cases which fall 

* under the same denomination , and therefore it is impossible 
‘ accurately to define each particular offence, and to appoint a 
‘ specific punishment for every crime But there are few indivi 

* duals, and rurtly to bo found, to whom so wide a latitude m 

* meting out punishment can be entrusted, as is given by the Ma- 

* homedan law and still smaller must be the number of those, 

' whose minds are able to contract to the pointless intricacies 

* and uncertain provisions of that code, and at the same time 

* to expand to the noble duties of judge, and tbo great ends of 
‘ criminal justice And hence it was observed, ‘m the adjudi- 

* cation of punishments under the discretion tlms allowed, that 

* the Futwas of the Mahomedan law officers of the criminal 

* courts were often governed by a consideration of the degree 
‘ of proof against the partv accused, rather than the degree of 

* guilt and criminality of the act, established against bun, 

‘ and the penalties awarded by them, m such cases, were either 

* adjudged on lasuffioient proof of guilt, or were inadequate to 
' the heinonsness of the offence of which the prisoner was con- 
‘ vioted The law was amended in these points by the regula 

‘ tion, from which these passages are quoted *’ — Pages 15, 
16, &o 

We will now proceed to consider the system at present in 
force, for administering the onminal laws 
All charges of adultery, fornioatiop, oalujumy, abusive Ian- 
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guage, alight trespaaa, or iDoonsiderahle asaaalt, must be pre- 
ferr^ to Uie magistrate of tbe district, but, with these excep- 
tions, all other charges may be made, at the option of the 
aggrieved party, to the darogah of the thanna, within whose 
jurisdiction the crime is committed Magistrates are author- 
ized however to refer charges, of the nature specified above, to 
the Police officers for investigation or report, but judgment can 
be passed on them only by the magistrates, or their assistants 
If, through inadvertence, or misconception of the nature of the 
cnme — and we are all apt to magnify injuries commuted against 
us^ — charges of the above nature are preferred to the darogah, 
he is forbidden to investigate them , but, simply endorsing upon 
the back of the petition, the date of presentation and the 
ground of rejection, he is directed to return the petition to the 
plaintiff, and to instruct him to present it to the magistrate 
Although we have stated, that, with the exception of the 
crimes specified above, all others may be preferred to the Police 
officers direct, we must be understood as speaking of the law 
only for one other cnme has been specially exempted by tbe 
Court of Nizam lit Adawliit — the crime of causing, or procunng 
abortion We pondered long upon the grounds of this exemp- 
tion, and came to tbe oonclusion, that it was made, because it fre- 
quently arises from the commission of the two first crimes spo 
cified by law, and might therefore be considered of the same 
nature , and yet each crime is, of itself, of so different a com- 
plexion, that we at once see the absurdity of the conclusion wo 
had arrived at, and that the person, who might commit the one 
crime, would be utterly incapable of committing the other 
It would not, we thought, be classed with abusive language 
and calumny, though we felt little doubt of its being frequently 
caused by them , and we felt it impossible that such a trespass, 
or assault, would be oonstiued as light or inconsiderable, so as to 
bring It withm the meaning of the law After consultation with 
various eminent members of tbe Bar, who each declared him- 
self capable of proving it to belong to either of the crimes 
enumerated above, we determined to consult the work referred 
to in the Guide We did so, and, to our surprise, discovered 
that the Court of Nizamut Adawlut are of opinion, that it par- 
takes of the nature of all, and that, unless death ensue, the offence 
IS not considered by them to be of a heinous nature,* 


* Extract from a Circular Order of the Court of Niiamut Adawlut to the aerarml 
magutrateB m the Lower ProTiooea, dated Slat Deo 1KS4, No SOS. 

In regard to abortion, or proourmg it, the Ctourt do not eonaider theta offencea to be 
or a iMinoua deBonptioa,unleat death ensue , and, where thia is not the tt ttL they am 
of opinion, that aaob ohargea partake of the nature of those specified in GImsii 1 Hm,. 
tion 18> Becniltthm 30 of 1617, (vix. adulteiy, fornication, eal^ai^, ilraaiTe language^ 
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The Indian Judges have at various tunes been aoeused of » 
deficiency of legal knowledge , but this oonstruotion of the law 
must save them from the charge of a want of legid ingenuity 
The assertion, that the cnme, unless accompanied by death, is 
tnvial, IS to be regretted But though the judges presiding m 
the court in the year 1624 may have deemed it so, we are happy 
to see that the law awards to it a ptuushment of 7 years im* 
priBonment 

So soon as a oomplamt ta preferred to a magistrate against any 
person subject to his jurisdiction for any bailable cnme or mis- 
demeanour, the party is required to make oath to the complaint 
or, if satisfactory reason be assigned by the complainant for 
not attending to make the same, the truth of the charge may be 
deposed to by some other credible person , and a summons is then 
issued to the defendant, who is required, with the exception of 
very trivial oases, to put in bail to appear before the magistrate 
to answer the charge This bail, which is to be taken by the 
officer serving the process, should be merely sufficient to prevent 
the parties absconding, before the case comes before the magis 
trate, and must never be excessive Should a party so summoned 
abscond, or omit to give bail, he is liable to be apprehended by a 
warrant Warrants issued for the apprehension of persons, who 
may have fled into, or been ordinarily resident in, Calcutta, must, 
under Act 23 of 1840, be presented to one of the judges of 
Her Majesty 3 Court, who will thereupon endorse and direct the 
same to be executed After taking the defence, and hearing the 
evidence adduced on both sides, the magistrate passes sentence 
according to the nature of the case but he can m no instance 
(we are here speaking of uiisdemeauoiirs only) award a greater 
punishment than six months imprisonment and a fine of 200 
rupees, commutable to imprisonment for a further period of six 
months, should the fine not be paid 

Heinous charges may be preferred, at the option of the com 
plainant, either to the darogah, or the magistrate who may at 
onoot on the truth of the charge being sworn to, issue a warrant 
for the apprehension of the accused If, in charges preferred 
to the darogah, that officer shall, after investigation, be of opimon 
that there is no evidence to convict the accused, he is at liberty 
to release him on bail, pending the final orders of the magis- 
trate, to whom he is required to transmit the preliminary pro* 
ceediugs held by him If he on the other hand considers the 
charge proved, he is required at once to transmit the accused, 

slight tmflptu, or tQoonudarabk uMiilt), nod should not tbersfore beinvMtigfttod hy 
tbs DsrogibB of ToUea, or other Polioe oAoert, without the ipooisl orden of the 
lUgiotrste 
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together with the papers of the case, in the enstody of a pohce 
officer, to the magistrate, who, after oonduoting the tnal to a 
elose, may acquit him, or sentence him to impnsonment with 
hard labour in irons, for any period not exceeding two years, and 
one year in heu of oorporal punishment In oases distinctly 
taken out of his junsdiction bv any Regulation, or Act, or m 
which he considers him deserving of a greater measure of pu- 
nishment than he is capable of awarding, the magistrate may 
commit the pnsoner for tnal to the Sessions Judge 

Should a case be sent to the sessions, the witnesses for the 
prosecution, whose depositions have been taken before the da- 
rogah and the magistrate, are again heard vn a voce, de novo, in 
the presence of the judge and the law officer, or assessors, or a 
jury, the defence of the prisoner is takeq to the charge , and any 
new evidence, he may wish to have beard, is taken, and the case 
IB determined Should no specific punishment be declared bv 
any Regulation, the judge is competent to pass any sentence of 
imprisonment, not exceeding seven years with labour in irons, 
and two years lu lieu of corporal punishment He may also, m 
oases of misdemeanour, award afine of anv amount Should the 
Judge be of opinion that the sentence, which he is competent to 
award, is inadequate, bo is at liberty to transmit the case for an 
enhanced punishment to the Court of Nizamut Adawlut, which 
IS competent to award any sentence, short of death Similarly, 
should any sentence, which tlic Sessions Judge is obliged to 
award agreeably to any particular law, be too sevsre, he is at 
liberty to transmit the case to the above court for mitigation of 
punishment 

All criminal Inals were formerly held bv the judge, aided by 
a law officer, who was appointed to sit with him for tlie purpose 
of expounding the Mahomedan law, which law the Regulations 
of the Company set aside Thus, if the Mahomedan law sen- 
tence a prisoner to lose two hmbs, the judge is directed by 
Regulation 10 of 1793 to commute it to impnsonment with 
hard labour for 14 vears , if to lose one limb, to seven years. 
Again, should the Mahomedan law reject the evidence of any 
person on the ground of his not professing the Mahomedan 
law, the Regulations require him to state what bis opinion would 
have been, had the person been a Mahomedan, and the judge 
then passes sentence A difference of opinion, as to the guUt 
of the pnsoners, rendered the transmission of the record for 
the final orders of the Nizamut Adawlut indispensable — a mea- 
sure which retarded justice so much, that, lu 1882, a law was 
passed which enabled the judge to dispense with the aid of the 
law officer altogether 
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By that law a jndge may avail himself of the oasistanoa of 
reapeotable natives, sbonld they be willing to afford it, in either 
of the three following ways — Ist, By refemng the suit, or any 
point thereof, to a punchayet^ who will carry on their enquiries 
apart from the Court, and report to it the result 2 d, By ap 
pointing two or more such persons to be assessors m the Court, 
with a view to the advantages derivable from their observations, 
particularly in the examination of witnesses The opinion of 
the assessors may be given separately and disoussed, and should 
the judge, or any of the assessors, desire it, their opinions may 
be recorded in writing in the suit, 8 d, By employing them as 
a jury they must then attend during the trial and are at 
liberty to suggest, as it proceeds, suob point of enquiry as oc 
cur to them, and after consultation Will deliver in their verdict 

The mode of selecting the jurors, the number beyond two 
to be employed, and the manner in which their verdict shall be 
delivered, are left to the discretion of the ]udge who presides 
But, under all the modes of procedure noted above, the decision 
18 vested exclusi\elv in the judge, who may pass sentence, pro- 
vided he 18 specially empowered by any Regulation to punish 
the prisoner fortlie ciiine established against him otherwise he 
must refer the case for the final orders of the Nizamut Adawlut 

Persons, not professing the Mahomedan faith, may claim to be 
exempted from tiial according to the Mahomedan law , and when 
they do so, their trial must be conducted in one of the three 
wavs above pointed out 

Thus we see that trial by jury has been nominally introduced 
into India A jurj mav be appointed, and deliver in its verdict, 
but its opinion carries no weight with it With this we do not 
quarrel, for the natnes of India are not sufiiciently advanced 
to have such power entrusted to them Not a man among them- 
selves would, if be could a\oid it, 8 ul)]ect himself to the final 
decision of such a tribunal yet few would object to be tried by 
one European judge, unaided by a jury, or a Mahomedan officer 

The prestige of the trial by jury is fiist fading away in Eng 
land , and the late Irish trials have shown that some alteration 
18 indispensably necessary Twelve men are sworn to give in a 
true verdict Eight consider the crime proved, and four dissent 
vet these four will be compelled by the dread of impnsomenr, 
or of hunger, or of loss of time, to agree with tlie eight, and 
deliver in a verdict in direct opposition to their conscience and 
their oath — and yet this is called a unanimous \erdiot! This 
might be generally avoided by having the jury composed of the 
same member of jurors as at present, and allowing the verdict 
of two-thirds to be conclusive But, as we before observed, the 
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natives of this ooutitry are not saffioiendy ad?ane^ to allow- 
ed the boon of trial by jury, as in England and we therefore 
trust that until they are, it will not be foroed upon them 

We learn from the Guide books, that the judge direct 
frequently to remind the witnesses, that they are on their oath , 
and this leads us to observe that no oath, considered binding, 
upon the consoienoes of Hindus and Mahomedans, is imposed 
in our Courts - , 

The Hindus were formerly sworn by the water of the Ganges, 
and the Mahomedan by the Koran But these oaths were abo- 
lished in 1840 , and an affirmation substituted in their stead, 
while the penalties of perjury remained The natives of India 
have long been averse to swearing, and an oath is considered 
highly derogatory to their dignity and honour No native of 
respectability therefore would attend our Courts , and, with the 
hope of surmounting their objections, the affirmation was sub- 
stituted The measure has signally failed A respectable native 
IS as averse as ever to appear in Court, while the only 
check upon the lower orders has been abolished The 
penalties of peijury are being daily incurred by men, who have 
in their own opinion committed no crime To he is fashionable 
and no crime , but to have the lie detected is disgraceful, though 
meriting only in their eyes contempt, not punishment 

The repeated calling of the attention of the witness to the 
obligation imposed upon him, as enjoined by the Kegulation, 
is highly oieditable but peculiar care should be ^en by 
all judicial officers in the mode of admmistenng an oath 
It is too often administeied in a careless and irreverent manner, 
and in the midst of noise and confusion, which must render its 
obligaUons but imperfectly understood by the witness receiving it 
It 18 impossible to invest the form with too much solemnity, it 
IS impossible to take too much pains to fix the attention of the 
witness upon it , so as to leave no loophole for ignorance or 
perversion “ My firm belief is, says enable writer, “ that the 

* administration of oaths on useless trifling occasions, and the 

* carelessness, with which they are administered, are the pnn- 

* Cl pal causes of those gross peijunes, which vitiate and dis* 
‘ grace our jurisprudence If God be called upon to bear wit* 

* ness to matters of no moment, if his holy name be on 

* solemn occasions uttered in a loose profane or idle man- 
‘ ner — where can be the sacredness, or where is likely to be the 
' obligation, of such a binding ? If this be true of Christian 
England, how much more true of this countiy, where the oath 
IS not considered binding, and where the people are more weak 
and Ignorant ? Happily no fee u required m India on the 

w I 
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ta&iDg of an oath, and the levity, with which the fee is demand'^ 
ed (frequently forming part of the oath), as noticed by the wn- 
ter we have quoted above, la unknown The aubatitution of an 
affirmation, in lieu of an oath, la not, we observe, binding upon 
' any of Her Majesty s Courts of Justice but the reason of their 
exception la not stated A special law however has been passed^ 
declaring affirmations legal in the Courts of the Calcutta Magis- 
itratee 

The onmes, punishable by law by Sessions Judges, are thus 
enumerated by one of the Judges of the Nizamut Adawlut ^ 
" In original offences, that is, offences which it is not compe- 
' tent to a Magistrate to punish on conviction, the extent, to 
' which a Sessions Judge can sentence to imprisonment, is 

* seven years in some, fourteen in others 

' In the former class, are affrays attended with homicide, wound- 

* mg, or severe beating, homicide, not amounting to wilful miir- 
' der, maiming, or wounding, going forth in a gang for the pur- 
' pose of committing robbery , embezzlement of public money , 

* peijury, forgery, or subornation thereof, fraudulently issu 
' mg and publishing fabricated deeds and papers , using, issu* 

* ing, selling, or disposing of counterfeit stomp paper, paying 

* or tendenng for payment, counterfeit com, bank-notes, or other 

* security for money, knowing the same to be fabricated or 

* counterfeited , and clipping, filings drilling, defacing or debasing 
' the coin of Government 

“ Now these are heinous offences and I would not sav , that, as 
' a maximum punishment, seven years imprisonment was ex 
^ cessive A amso discretion is exercised m apportioning the 
' punishment to the offence, in each cose within the limits pre 
‘ scribed 

“ A sentence of fourteen years imprisonment by the Ses- 

* sLons Court is permitted in oases of robbery by open violence, 

* burglary or theft, attended with wounding, or other oor- 

* pord injury not endangering life, and in some oases wounding 
' with intent to kill, of counterfeiting the com of the Govern 

* ment, forging stamp paper, or notes, or other public secu- 

* nues, knowingly receivmg property obtained in robbery by 
‘ open violence, or burglary, or theft, attended with aggravating 

* circumstances 

And to every punishment, so mentioned above, should be 
added a further imprisonment of two years, m lieu of corporal 
punishment 

The Magistrate, where the district is large, may, if it be 
necessar), be assisted by a Joint Magistrate, who has the same 
powers as himself, and also by Assistant and Deputy Magis- 
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trates. The asflistanti are eompetent to award, la cases of thefts 
one month’s impnsoiiment with labour, and one month in lien of 
corporal punishment — and, in oases of misdemeanonrs, impruon- 
ment for fifteen dajs, and a fine not exceeding 50 Eupees, corn- 
mutable to a further period of imprisonnaent of fifteen dajS, 

Where an assistant may be deemed duly qualified, he may 
vested with the power, m cases of theft, of imprisoning indivi- 
duals for SIX months, and one month m lieu of corporal punish- 
xnent, or, m other cases, with six months’ impnsonment and a 
fine of 300 Rupees oommutable to a further penod of six months, 
should the fine not be paid, provided the Regulations and the 
Muhammedan law warrant such punishment. 

Deputy Magistrates may be, according to their qualifications, 
vested with any of the powers ordinanly exercisea by a Magis- 
trate The office of a Deputy Magistrate has been recently 
established under Act XV of 1843 and it is yet too early 
to venture an opinion upon the step It is beyond all doubt 
m the right direction, and must eventually succeed , but, 
owing to some cause or other, it has not as yet been attended 
with the decided success, so reasonably anticipated by Govern- 
ment 

The Court of Nizamut Adawlut, which is the highest Court 
in the country, is vested with the general cootroul of the 
subordinate courts, and is competent to confirm, modify, or 
reverse any sentence passed by them. It formerly had 
the power of enhancing punishment, or of pumshiDg per- 
sons acquitted by the courts below but tois power has 
been taken away from it by Acts, XXXI, of 1841, and XIX, 
of 1848 It 18 the onli/ Court that has the power of 
reversing an illegal or unjust sentence, without any appeal 
being preferred to it We regret that the same power is not 
vested in the lower appellate Courts , as their not having it, is 
often tantamount to the withholding a righteous sentence Where 
any illegal or unjnst sentence is discovered by them, the case 
must be reportf^d for the final orders of the Nizamut Adawlut, 
and, from the delay unavoidable m the transmission of the papers 
of the case to Calcutta, the sentence of the unfortunate prisoners 
very frequently expires, before the favourable orders of the 
Court can possibly arrive 

But we must now consider the law of appeal Until the year 
1831, no Bpeoifio law, relative to appeals in criminal oases, ap- 
pears to have existed but the superior Courts were by law com- 
petent to revise the nroceedings of the lower Courts, and there- 
fore admitted appeals, whenever they were preferred to them.. 

In 1831, a law was passed, allowing an appeal m all 'onminal 
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tmls to the Nisamat Adawlat» but m mieoellaaeous oasde only' 
to the SeMions Judge, whose order on the appeal was final In 
1887> a further alteration waa made. An appeal was allowed in 
every ease of every kind from the orders of the Magistrate to 
the Sessions Judge, saving only m oases relative to orders 
appointing, suspending, and removing, police and ministerial 
officers , and a second appeal was in criminal trials allowed to the 
Kizamut Adawlut. 

In 1841, an entirely new law of appeal was promulgated 
Act XXXI of that year allows an appeal from the orders of an 
Assistant Magistrate, or any other officer acting under a Ma- 
gistrate, not vested with special powers, to the Magistrate in 
all cases within the limitation presciibed by bections 8 and 9, 
Begulation 9 of 1793 , i c, in cases of theft, one month’s impri- 
sonment with labour, or in cases of misdemeanour, imprison- 
ment not exceeding fifteen days or a fine not exceeding 50 Hs , 
commutable to imprisonment for fifteen days, provided the 
appeal is filed within one month To that extent, the orders of a 
Magistrate or Joint Magistrate are final hut an appeal is allow- 
ed to the Sessions Judge from every sentence or order, exceeding 
the above limits, passed by any officer exercising magisteniJ 
authority, if preferred within one month 
An appeal is allowed to the Xizamut Adawlut from every 
sentence, or order, passed by a Sessions J udge in criminal trials, 
provided it be preferred within three months 

Appellate Courts, subordinate to the Nizamut Adawlut, are 
incompetent to alter any sentence or order of any inferior 
court, except upon appeal by parties concerned , and neither 
they, nor the Conrt of Nizaraut Adawlut, have any power to 
enhance the punishment of any person convicted, or to punish 
persons acquitted, by the subordinate courts 

The Sessions Judge, though restricted from altenng any 
sentence of a Magistrate, except on appeal, is empowered to 
call for his proceedings in any case, in order to satisfy himself 
as to his regularity of proceeding , and, should any irregularity 
be discovered he is competent to refer the cose for correction 
to the Nizamut Adawlut. 

The Nizamut Adawlut is empowered to call for the records 
of any criminal trials of any subordinate courts, and to pass 
such order upon them, as may seem fit 

An appeal is allowed to the Sessions J udge from the decision 
of a Magistrate, in cases of forcible dispossession decided by 
him under Act IV of 1840, provided it be preferred within the 
month and the decision of the Sessions Judge is final 

Such 18 the present law of appeal , but as it has been found 
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to encourage litigiousneee, and to occupy the tune of the I4>pel^ 
late courts unneoeasanly, a further change is an contemplation 
The problem of appeal, it cannot be denied, is a difficult one to 
solye, and has for some time occupied the attention of Goyem- 
znent, in obedience to the express directions of the Court of 
Directors, who, in a despatch, dated the 22nd January 1645, to 
the Qoyernment of Bengal, thus write — 

“ The lengthened terms of imprisonment are still such as 

* cannot in our judgment be necessary for the purpose of ex- 

* ample, and are objectionable in every other view of the sub- 

* ject We refer you to the observations to the same effect 
‘ conveyed to you in our dispatch of the 28th September, 

‘ 1842, No 12 

“We observe that, in no fewer than 460 cases, the sentences 
' of Commissioners and Sessions Judges have been called up 

* for review by the Nizimut Adawliit , and those of Magistrates 

* and inferior officers, m no fewer than 4,3 18 cases, by bessions 
‘ Judges This forms a large proportion of criminal cases to 

* be tiled a second time You are aware of our opinion, that, 

‘ while it IS necessary that a vigilant superintendence should 
‘ be exercised over suborilinato tribunals, with the view of pre- 

* venting them from falling into error, and of preserving uni- 
‘ forinity and regularity of proceeding, an absolute right of 

* appeal cannot be allowed to convicts without its leading to 

* unavoidable abuse We trust, that, under the instructions 
‘ with which we have furnished you, the law, m this respect, 
‘ may undergo some useful modification ” 

On the receipt of this despatch, Lord Hardinge, consider- 
ing the opportunity a favourable one for the full consideration 
of the question, “ called upon the Court of Nizamut Adawlut 
' to aid him, and lay before him such a plan, ns might enable him 
‘ to abrogate the right to appeal so indisoi immately allowed, 

* and diiected it to call upon the Sessions Judges and Magis- 

* trates to consider the subject with attention, and to report 

* upon it at an early date 

“ On this subject, the Secretary to the Government of 
“ Bengal observed in a letter to the Officiating Register of the 
“ Sadder Court, dated 19th February, 1845 — 

“ As a general rule, His Excellency would be disposed to 
' abrogate all appeals on matters of evidence and fact, of which 
' m general the Court of first instance, having the parties be- 
‘ fore it, 18 commonly better able to judge, than any Court of 

* appeal, which sees only the record of the case , leaving a full 

* liberty of appeal on questions of law These questions would 

* be required to be fully set forth lu the npplicaUon for appeal. 
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* and, if suoh applioationa were aocompamed, as they ought ta 

* be in each case, by a copy of the order appealed againet^ the 

* appeal might ordinarily admit of immediate decitton by the 

* appellate court, without calling for the record 

* Hi 6 Excellency would etill leave to every superior court 

* the power of calling for, and inspecting, and reporting on 
‘ the proceedings of its subordinates, without, however, alter- 

* ing the decisions passed by the latter Indeed His Ex- 

* cellency would insist upon tms mode of Bupenntendenoe, and 

* enforce it with strictness, as being in his judgment superior 

* (for its object) to the present system of appeal The 

‘ manner, lu which the time of the Courts is now occupied by 
‘ appeals, is notorious. It is illustrated very distinctly by the 

* Court’s last return of the administration of criminal justice^ 

* for 1843 In that return it will be found, that, in the hudder 

* Court itself, the number of ciiminal cases before it on appeal 
‘ was only 47 short of beiug equal to the number of regular 

* trials referred to the court under the ordinary regulations — 
‘ the numbers being, — 

" Of regular trials 278 

“ Of appeals 23 1 

* The number of regular trials, held by the Sessions Judges, 
‘ 18 not given in the return , but the number of persons tried 
‘ was 4,270 Supposing an average of two persons tried in each 

* case, the number of cases tried would be 2,135 While the 
‘ number of appeal cases, for bearing before the same funo- 

* tionaries, was 4,^24, or more than double the number of ordi- 
‘ nary trials, 

“ The number of appeals tried by Magistrates is not given , 

* but, if it bore any tiling like the above proportion to the 

* trials of first instance, the number must be enormous 

" There would appear then, m the present circumstances of 
‘ the country, to be but a choice between two methods of ad- 

* ministration The one is that at present pursued, of taking 

* great pains in the selection of functionaries (^), giving them ju- 

* nsdiction over immense tracts of country and vast numbers of 

* people, paying them highly, and scarcely trusting them at all, 

* without a constant system of appeaL 

“ The other is that of an equally careful selection, and equal- 

* ly adequate remuneration, of functionaries but their num- 

* hers greater, the extent of their local jurisdiction smaller, and 
' a confidence reposed in them, equal to the importance of their 

* positions, and accommodated to the habits and manners of the 

* people over whom they are placed , while, at the same tune. 
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^ raoh a general enpemsion le eetablisfaed, as oannot fkil to 
* bring to light any abuse of the confidence bestowed ** 

In obedience to these instractions, a Circular was issued to 
the various Sessions Judges and Magistrates, calling upon them 
for their opinions and we had hoped to find them recorded m 
the Correspondence on the abolition and modification of Cn- 
minal Appeals but we have been disappointed 

The letter of the Kegister to the Court simply records the 
opinions of the Sudder Judges, which we shall presently notice, 
and states that ‘*the replies of the Magistrates and Sessions 
Judges are herewith submitted ” 

Eeplies to the Circular letter of the Sudder Courts were 
received from twenty-seven Judges, and fifty -four Magistrates 
Commissioners and Political Agents, making a total of eighty- 
one but of these only twenty-three have heen printed, while 
no notice whatever has been taken of the remainder 

The principle of “ selection” has not been declared , nor^have 
we, from perusing the replies, been able to discover it No 
analysis even of the opinions of these twenty-three officers has 
been given , and we have accordingly been obliged to make one. 

Of the twenty-three officer^ whose minutes have been 
printed — 

8 are in favour of the system of appeal at present in vogue 
4 would confine appeals to points of law 
2 would continue the present system, as fur as regards Magis- 
trates, but abrogate all appeal from the decision of Sessions 
Judges. 

1 would confine it to points of law, and cases of manifest defi- 
ciency, or total absence, of proof 
1 16 for the total abolition of appeal in every case 
1 would confine it to points of law, provided the qualifications 
of the Magistrates are first raised 
1 would*great1y reduce the power of appeal, but specifies no 
limits 

1 would continue the present system with regard to Magistrates, 
but continue appeal to points of law for Sessions Judge. 

1 would restrict appeals to heinous offences. 

1 would allow them upon points of evidence aud facts, to sen- 
tences passed in excess of six months' imprisonment or 200 
rupees, or three months’ imprisonment with 100 rupees 
fine, and to all questions of law without reference to the 
period of impnsonment or amount of fine 
1 would continue the present system, but legalise fines for 
vexations, or litigious appeals. 

1 omitted to give any opinion at all 
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Five have recorded their opinion i^aiost appeals in suxnmarj 
cases, under Act IV of 1840 for (uspussession , but the others 
have overlooked the law altogether 

After receiving and considering these replies, the Court of 
Nizamut Adawlut, in their letter to the Seoretarj of the 
Government of Bengal, dated the 8th October 1 847, observe — 
The chief modification of the law of appeal, which is pro- 
' posed, IS, that the liberty of appeal, of right, should be taken 

* away Further, cases under Act IV of 1840, and others, m 

* which the decisions are open to be contested m civil suits, 

* should not be appealable, except as to the relevancy of the 

* law to the particular matter at issue In coses too, where the 
‘ order of the Law or Court is conclusive by-law, it should 

* nevertheless be legal, to be respected by the superior 
‘ Court On this account, the power foimerly vested in the 

* Nizamut Adawlut, b; Section 24 Hegulation 9 of 1807, should 

* be restored to it, both as regards criminal trials and miscella- 

* neous proceedings 

The Court would inaintam the system of appeal, modified 
‘ as above, because, even if comparatu ely few of the convio 
‘ tions of the lower Courts be reveised, the necessity is still 

* shewn of allowing an appeal to insure a fair adiuinis- 

* tration of justice Tins will not be gamed by allowing them 
^ only on points of law, for there are few such in conuection 

with ctimnial trials failure of justice principally anses 

* from conviction on insufficient evidence, or excessive punish^ 
‘ ment upon riglit conviction, rescinded by Section 8, Regula- 
‘ tion 53 of 1803” 

The plan then, recommended by the highest Court in the 
country for the adoption of the Government, is simply, to 
take away the liberty of right of appeal m criminal cases, and 
to abrogate appeal in summaiy cases under Act IV of 1840, 
except as to the relevancy ot the law to the particular matter 
at issue 

No appeal however, we think, should be admitted from deci- 
sions passed by Magistrates in summary suits for dispossession 
under Act IV of 1840 , because a decision is required in them 
with the simple object of suppressing afifrays, and this object 
would be better attained by a Magistrate, upholding and cur- 
rying into efiect his own decision — a decision which he is moral- 
\j convinced is right — than in giving effect to a decision of a 
Sessions Judge, ^ich is at variance with his own, and which, 
if he 18 a man with any self-reliance, he must necessarily con- 
sider wrong It has not unfrequently happened, that the award 
of the Magistrate has been earned into enect, and the evil pas- 
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910 D 8 of the litiffanta all'xyed y but, when the ordei; hoB heen^re^ 
versed on appeS, and the execution of tbe order of the appel^ 
late Court has led to the very thing, it was intended to prevent, 
VIZ. an affray It is competent to an appellate Court, on a 
motion to that effect being made, to desire the Magistrate to 
delay the execution of his own order , and in some courts the 
injunction is issued as a matter of course on the appeal being 
filed It 18 desirable that it should bo issued in every instance 
In one class of criminal cases, where an appeal is disallowed, 
we are of opinion that it should be granted , and it might be 
granted too with such a proviso, os would not interfere with 
the liarsh yet benevolent intentions of tlie Act We allade 
to the cases of corporal punishment for simple theft under 
Act III of 1844 — an Act which appears to have escaped the 
notice of all the criminal authorities whose minutes we have 
analysed A Magistrate le competent in cases of theft of pro- 
perty not exceeding fifty rupees, to award thirty stripes of a 
rattan , but when stnpea are given, no other punishment can be 
awarded Boys, whose age does not exceed eighteen years, axe 
required to be punished, rather tn the way of school disctplmey 
than of ordinary criminal justice , and it is incumbent on Ma- 
gistrates, in such cases, to award them a punishment not ex- 
ceeding ten stripes of a light rattan 

Corporal punishment was abolished by Lord William Ben- 
tinck in the year 1834, and it is much to be regretted that it 
has been found necessary to recur to it. The fault rests with 
the Government The preamble to the Act declares it expedi- 
ent, until adequate improvements in prison discipline can be 
effected The infiiction of punishment with a rattan, if vigorous- 
ly applied to the back, is most severe, and leaves indelible marks, 
and it IS usual for Police officers to examine the back of an 
accused person, to ascertain whether he has ever been fiogged, 
or, as they expressly say, whether he is a ddghiy or marked, man , 
so that we have no hesitation in declanng, that this Act ought 
to havo been included among tliose enumerated for rescision in 
the Draft of an Act lately published, expressly prohibiting the 
application of indelible marks to any convict upon any part of 
the person Boys should be whipped, as in England, privately, 
and with a light whip or rod, which, though they may leave 
weals, will not leave marks to be carried to the grave They 
should also be struck, noton the back exactly, but on that port of 
the person, which is visited with such punishment at school 
As the object of this Act is to prevent the incarceration of 
offenders, of whom there is a hope of reformation, among tho 
usually hardened inmates of a jail, the Act has given no pow- 
er of appeal and many are the innocent persons, we doubt 

X I 
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not, who, m this land of perjuiy, are at this moment bearing 
about on their pennons the marks of dicgrace Magistrates are 
alone competent to award this punishment , and they are, as 
has been fiequently pointed out in former articles in this 
mewy very young and inexperienced, and often tunes, from igno- 
rance of the habits and castes of the natives, incapable of judg- 
ing when the punishment should be with propriety indicted 
The object of the Act would in no ways be defeated, if it 
were made incumbent upon a Magistrate to send the papers 
of the case for the confirmation of lus order by the Sessions 
Judge. No delay need occur the courts are all close at hand , 
and lengthened proceedings on the part of the Magistrate and 
Judge would be unnecessary Were the Magistrate simply to 
write on the record with lus own hand, Corporal punishment 
considered proper,” and then transmit the case to the Judge, who 
should simply write “ Confirmed,” or “ Disallowed,” the object 
would be obtained The rubukan, containing the reasons for 
the judgment, might be drawn up subsequently If the 
order be confirmed, corporal punishment should be instantly 
inflicted , if othei wise, the prisoner should be remanded into 
custody, till the lubukan should arrive from the Judge 

Before we dismiss this subject, we must revert to a sentence 
in the letter of the Secretary to Government, as it contains an 
error, which must not be overlooked In speaking of the me- 
thods of administration, adapted to the present circumstances of 
the country, Mr Halliday writes of the one at present pursuedy 
“ that of taking great pains in the selection of functionaries ” 
Now we have always supposed, that this plan had yet to be 
tried We should be glad to learn where it has been pursued 
in any single instance That there are several able, most able 
Magistrates in the country, we are most willing to allow , 
hut we most emphatically deny, that they were selected for 
their appointments. They were put into them at random, 
and have become good officers by experience Had they been 
selecledy the inefficiency and boyishness of the magistracy 
would not have been so constantly pointed out Had they 
been seUctedy there would have been no necessity for extra 
Sessions Judges, and no reason for recommending the appoint- 
ment of Deputy Magistrates Ask themselves as a body, if 
there is one among them, w ho considers himself to have been 
selected. Ask the able among them, even when, after long 
drudgery and hope deferred,” they have obtained a ma 
gistracy, if they do not consider therosel/es to have been 
cruelly neglected Ask the ablest ofilciating Magistrates, who 
have year after year obtaiuod the approbation of their im 
mediate suponot officers, what answer they obtain to their ap- 
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plications for confirmation They will tell yon, if old, that thejr 
are informed that there are still seniors to be provided for— if 
young, that they are inexpenenoed, and unreasonable — aye, un- 
reasonable in asking for an office, the duties of which they have 
long performed zealously and creditably, but the emoluments of 
which have been carefully withheld from them Such a word, 
as selection^ has not been in use m the Bengal Secretariat Office 
since the days of Mr Mangles The “ ment-fostering system” 
though subjected to ndicule, and open to objections, held out 
hope, and awakened a spiiit of zeal and emulation in the Civil 
Service, which it has been difficult to quench In his days, the 
man, who performed his duty, felt sure of his reward It might 
be delayed, but it was sure , and ardour was never damped by 
the knowledge, that idle seniority or imbecility must be first 
provided for 

But \^hat, it may be asked, became of the idle and the ineffi- 
cient m Mr Mangles's time ? We answer, they disappeared 
Cured as by a miracle, they, who believed themselves ill, or in- 
capacitated by infirmity, revived They became clothed again 
with energy, and the thirst of emulation was excited among them 
The Civil Service is strictly a seniority service and very 
strictly has the rule of late, with a few to-be-railed-at excep- 
tions, been observed Without any exertion, without any 
merit, and now and then with a slightly damaged reputation, 
men are carried upwards with the stream, as far as the office ol 
Sessions Judge —and there they are laid upon the shelf 

It IS no wonder, that Mr Hawkins, in hia able minute upon 
the appeal law, has recorded against the Sessions J udges the 
following judgment the only wonder is, that under the cir- 
cumstances it should be as favourable as it is — 

“With regard to tlie Sessions Couits, daily experience 
‘ points out the propriety of maintaming the exercise of an 

* appellate jurisdiction over then proceedings by such a Court 
‘ as the Nizamut Adawlut The law, administered throughout 

* the entire jurisdiction of the Court, in the Hegulation pro- 

* Vinces, 13 one , but the admiuistration is m the hands of many , 

* and, as may naturally be supposed, multiform sentencea for 

* the same offences vary as much as they well can do , and to 
‘ insure any thing, like an uniformity of administration, there 
‘ must be a controlling power, vested with authority to correct 

* and amend the proceedings of the Sessions Courts. The 

* cnminul law was unquestionably administered with greater 
‘ uniformity under the Circuit Courts, than it now is by the 

* Sessions Courts One Judge held the circuit in a number 

* of districts, and the sentences in criminal trials for like and 
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^ Bimikr offenoee, m the entire extent of his jnrudiotion^ were 

* much of the same character , and mutual intercoureey and 

* conBtant interchange of communication, led to Bimilaritj of 

* procedure and administration, on the part generalljr of the 
‘ Judges of a Provincial Court of Circuit Now it is quite the 

* reveise One Judge takes one view of a class of crimes, 

* another takes altogether a different view , and hence the ne- 

* cessitj of a superior power to bring them, as near as possible, 

* to something like uniformity Besides which, all our Judges 

* are not men of the same stamp One may safely be trusted 
^ with extensive powers, while another requires a more vigilant 

* supervision For the most part they are men, whose judgment 
‘ can be depended upon , but there are exceptions, and there 
‘ ever will be exceptions — and exceptions must be considered, 

* in cases luvohing the liberty of a man for all periods extend* 
‘ mg to fourteen years The experiment, now proposed, of 

* abrogating all appeals has not been tried for a period of lialf a 
‘ century and upwards, during which our system of criminal ad 

* mmistration has been in force , and 1 do not think it can be 

* safely tried now The Circuit Judges were men of greater ex- 
‘ penence than many of our present Judges, they had the be- 

* nefit of mutual consultation Our present Judges act singly 
‘ and alone The Circuit Judges eat w ith a Law Officer, and a 

* difference of opinion involved the necessity of a reference to 

* the Nizamut Adawlut Our present Judges often sit with a 
‘ Jury, and are competent to over-rule the finding of a Jmy, and 
‘ to proceed at once to sentence The Circuit Judges weie for 

* the most part at a distance from the scene in winch the trials 

* were to be held, and came to the bench, unprejudiced by pro- 

* vions information It is to be hoped that the last clause 
' describes the state of things now, but it cannot be denied 
‘ that local information, and local association, may occasionally 

* involve the possibility of a different result The abrogation 

* of appeals was never thought of during the existence of the 

* Provincial Courts. I do not think the experiment should be 

* made now ” 

We will now endeavour to give an account of the extent of 
crime m the Lower Provinces, and for this purpose will refer 
to Mr Speeders Criminal Statistics of Bengal From the 
difficulties attending his researches, these cannot be deemed 
incontrovertibly correct, but are yet sufficieutly so for our pur- 
pose 

The area of the Lower Provinces may be taken to be about 
154,453 square miles, with a population of 37,318,685, which 
IS about 236-54 inhabitants to a square mile During the years 
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1823-24-25*26, the number of onmmal casee brought to tnal 
was 170,331, in which 392,900 persons were oonceroed, of whom 
146,975 were convicted and punished 
All these persons were not imprisoned , but at least one- third 
of them were released on the payment of a fine 

In the years 1833-34-35-36, the total number of criminal 
trials 18 not mentioned , but the number of persons concerned 
were 166,673, of whom 128,135 were convicted and punished 
This statement shews a great improvement, for whereas in the 
first period the proportion of offenders to the population was 
one * in 354, in the latter, it is one in 560 

Of the number of persons who may have been released 
on appeal as innocent, or convicted on insufiSoient evidence, we 
have no information but that they were probably numerous, we 
may infer from Mr Hawkins, who tells us, that, from the year 
1840 to the middle of 1845, the number of cases decided by the 
Magistrate and his assistants, exclusive of those committed for 
trial to the Sessions, was 197,016, of which 28,61 1 or about one- 
seventh, were appealed It is to be regretted that the number of 
appellants, and the number acquitted on appeal, is not given but 
we may form a guess. We will take the average of persons m 
each appeal to be three tins will give us 85,833 appellants, of 
whom half, it may be presumed, were released The propoition 
of offenders therefore to the population is more favourable than 
that given by Mr Speede 

The criminal statements for the year 1847, prepared by the 
Register to the Court of Nizamut Adawlut, have, while we 
are writing, been sent to us, and enable to give an analysis of 
crime for the last year, but not so complete a one as we could 
wish The statements are confused, and we are unable to fol- 
low up tlie cases sent by the Magistrates to the Sessions Court, 
and by the Sessions Court to the Nizamut Adawlut, so as to 
tell precisely the number of persons convicted of crimes com- 
mitted in any one year 

In the year 1847, 92,313 persons were apprehended by the 
Police , 2,257 were under trnl at the beginning of the year, 
and 355 were transferred Of these, 54,319 were convicted, 
33,786 acquitted by the Magistrates, and 3,558 committed to 
the Sessions. Of the fate of those committed, we cannot 
Bpenk , as the tabular statement, in which they are entered, is 
swollen by prisoners received back from the Nisamut Adawlut, 
and prisoners transferred 

It gives a total of 4,256 persons under trial before the Sessions 
Court Of these, 1,764 were convicted, the large number of 


• The popnlotion in the loiter period U ucreMed to S«,817374 
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1,300 acquitted, and 604 referred to the Nizam ut Adawlnt 
The commitments of 64 persons were cancelled, 20 died, 20 
were transferred (whither?), and 413 remained under trial 
To the number referred for trial to the Nizamut Adawlut, 
must be added 20 pending on the first day of the year, which giyes 
a total of 480 persons Of these 331 were convicted, ana 146 
acquitted, leaving three under trial at the end of the year 
The proportion of acquittals to convictions is very great, 
being 35,227 acquitted after trial, to 66,414 convicted 

Of the convicted, however, many were released on appeal, as 
we proceed to show , but the exact number of persons we cannot 
make out, as the number of cases appealed is alone given, and 
not the number of persons interested in them* 

From them we gather, that, of 4,089 appeals brought to trial 
before the Sessions Couit, 371 were rejected as iriegular, the 
orders of 2,027 were confirmed, 1,406 weie reversed, leaving 
285 pending at the end of the year To these must be 
added 63 oiders of the Sessions Judges reversed by the Niza- 
mut Adawlut Allowing 3 persons to each appeal, we must 
deduct 4,407 persona acquitted on appeal fiom the numbers 
entered in the body of the statement as con\icted, and add 
them to the acquittals , and the former will be then 39,634, and 
the litter 52,0(17 

The statement is valuable, but would be more so, if arranged 
in a somex^hat more methodical manner The result of charges 
pending at the beginning of the vear should be distinguished 
from those preferred during it , and explanations might be given 
as to where the persons, entered as ‘ transferred ’ arrive fiom, or 
are sent to When the commitments are quashed too, we aliould 
be told whether the prisoners were acquitted or punished by the 
Courts below, and a note might be given, shewing the lesult of 
trials left pending at the close of the year Phis could not be 
difficult , as the Keport before us, for 1847, was not published 
till October 1848, and the result therefore of the trials must 
liave been known 

A comparative statement of the crimes committed m Bengal, 
with those committed in England and France, has been 
attempted by Mr bpeede, and we give it below , but it is by no 
means conclusive We learn (page 78) that the data, from which 
the table for France is framed, are for the year 1826, and that the 
amount of population is taken from W Porter’s tables for the 
year 1820 , while the table of crime is framed fiom the “ Coinpte 
general de’l administration de la justice criminelle ” 

The table for England and Wales is the average of the four 
jears 1823, 1824, IS'JS ami 1826 , and that for Ireland is for the 
A ear 1826 only — 
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We Will let Mr Speede afford his own comments , for we ar 9 
glad to be able to shew, even approximately, that the criminal nd-^ 
ministration of justice in Bengal under toe llon'ble East India 
Company is not very inferior to that of other countries, in Europe 
** Although taken on authority, winch is generally considered 

* good, the extent of square miles in France may be considered 

* rather in excess , although in all other respects this statement 

* may be looked on as correct. An examination of its details 

* shews rather favoprably for the Police of Bengal, notwithstand- 

* ing the large proportion of offenders apprehended, as oom- 

* pared with the population — being nearly 225 percent, greater 

* than in England and Wales, and 122 per cent above that m 

* Ireland, whilst with France the comparison appears as 49 pei 
' cent, on the other side This latter is so very dispropor- 

* tionate, alike to the rates of population, and to the subsequent 

* convictions, that there is little reason to doubt, that the report 
‘ 18 encumbered with every petty appearance at the Police, even 
‘ if only for examination of passports, or administration of oaths 

* of forms , and it can hardly therefore be assumed as any help 

* to our object In comparing Bengal also with England and 
‘ Wales, or even with Ireland, consideration must be given to 

* the greater degree of education known to exist in these two 
' countries, and this is lendered the more striking by con- 
‘ trasting the one of these with the other, shewing so marked 

* an evidence in favour of England and Wales, wlierem educa* 

‘ tion has it is notorious, so greatly the superiority , this is the 

* more worthy of remark, as it goes far to prove the fallacy of 
‘ the assertions made by the opponents of education among the 
‘ natives It has to be borne in mind also, in considering the 
‘ contrast shewn in this tabic, th it pertsonal liberty id much 

* more secure, and the ohance of false or extortionate arrests 

* vastly less in Great Britain, where malicious complaints 

* aie less frequent, and less liable to be cirricd out to the 
^ extent of an arrest than in this country Yet considering 
' all these collateral circumstances, we cannot look on the 
' appearance of this part of the Police operations in Ben- 

* gal, as exhibiting so unfavorable an aspect ns we have 

* been generally led to expect At tlic same time it must be 
^ admitted that it is on such comparisons alone that any judg* 

* meat can be formed of the good or ill condition of the Police 

* of any country and of its operations 

“ In comparing the convictions of those who are arrested for 

* crimes in Bengal, the advantage is evidently apparent over 

* those in England and Wales. At the same time, however, the 
^ proportion proved m the courts in the latter exceeding those 
‘ of the former, viz about thirty-three percent , we may fairly 
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* atiutne, that the exaentive duties of the Foliee are better and 

* more effectually performed, sinoe it is evident, that fewer fabe, 

* or doubtful, seizures must occur, and that the evidence has been 

* more carefully selected, and more surely obtained We have 

* however generally been led to suppose that the proportion 

* of crime was greatest here , but this would not appear bjr 

* these tables to be the case, notwithstanding the greater amount 

* of the popuHtion, being about fifteen percent , without taking 

* into account the large tracts of jungle and, were it not that, 

' in India, conviction is more difficult of attainment, from the 

* corruption of the courts, and the eliances of escape thereby 

* being increased, it would seem that Bengal was less prolific 

* of cmne than Great Biitain In France it would appear to 

* be yet more reduced, and we have good reason to believe this 

* to be the case, asm addition to the known superiority of the 

* Police, in nctiMty — the new distiicts are less rite in crime 

* than either our own, or this country , and their inhabitants 
‘ me a simple and inoffensive race 

‘ It 18 unnecessary to refer more at length m regard to 

* offences, except to remark the very small proportion they bear 

* in England and Wales to ihe extent and density of popula* 

‘ tion It H preferred therefore to pass on to the general state 
' of convictions of allsoits for botli crimes and offences In 
‘ ration of these pi oportionate convictions, Bengal stands third 

* in the countries selected — ‘France being the and shewing 

* one conviction to 3,108 inhabitants, and Ireland resting the 

* lowest in moralit\, or one m 725 — Bengal being (as shewn) as 
' one in 1,004, arition that under all ciicumstancGS, may be 

* considered tolerably favourable The proportion of convictions 
‘ to tlie charges made, or offenders, supports what has been 
‘ already remarked respecting the greatei activity in tlie exe- 
' cuti\e apartments of the Police, and the certainty of evidence 

* It IB remaikable that, generally speaking, less than half the 

* offenders me convicted notwithstanding the alleged exertions 
‘ on the part of the Police in Bengal the convictions are little 
‘ inoie than onc-tlmd In England, Wales, and Ireland, they 

* stand as two-thirds , but in France they do not amount to 
‘ even a twentieth ” pp 80, 81 

And wliat, it may be asked, is the number of Magistrates and 
Police officers employed to maintain the peace, and prevent and 
detect crime among tlie thirty-seven and a half nnlhons of 
inhabitants of Bengal ? and what is the cost of their mainte- 
nance to the Company ? 

The lower provinces of Bengal are disposed into thirty-two 
Zillalis, under the jurisdiction of one Superintendent of Police. 
Twenty-four of these have each a Magistrate , and eight, a Joint 
Magistrate, subject to the immediate controul of the Scsaiona 
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Judge, who has however no power over die Polioer The munber 
of insistent and Deputj Magistrates vanes according to the exi- 
gency of the distncts of these there are at present twenty-four 

These thirty-two distncts are subdivided into 445 Thaonaha, 
or Police stations, presided over by a Daroga, having under him 
a Mohurnr, Jemadar, and several Burkunddzes, averaging about 
ten to a Thannab and numerous Cboukidars, or viilnge watch- 
men , who average 264 to each Thannab, all of whose duty it is to 
maintain the peace, to detect and prevent crime, and to perform 
the other ordinary duties of a Police and did they but perform 
their duty, there can be but little doubt that the number la 
amply sufficient 

Iheir general inefficiency and corruptness has been so often set 
forth in these pages that it will suffice merely to re-state the fact 

The annexed Table, prepared from Mr Speede’s work, will 
show the estimated area of each particular district, the po[)ulation, 
and the numbers of Police employed , and will be more satis- 
factory to most readers than giving the whole in round numbers 


District 

1 

! a 

Sq 

[Miles 

§ 

a 

ca 

•3 

i 

Darogaa 

1 

i 

•s 

1 

BO 

1 

1 

& 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Total nam 
ber of Pobee. 

Pstns 

1,900 

84 J 700 

22 

21 

JH 

472 

8 558 

26 

4 M7 

Debar 

1 190 

807 024 

9 

9 

14 

IWl 

6 425 

88 

6 678 

Shahabad 

8,956 

061 9 >4 

11 

11 

15 

JOH 

4 878 


5 078 

Saran 

2,520 

0-23 872 

11 

12 

11 

112 

4 0*20 


4 172 

Cbampamn 

2 515 

408 500 


8 

8 

80 

2,772 


2,876 

Pdraeah 

10 800 

1602 002 

14 

10 

24 

275 

9 00> 

163 

10 177 

Bhagnipore 

B 000 2 000 0»K) 

13 

19 

26 

24) 

3 290 

46 

8 640 


ilOO 

800 j20 

0 

0 

11 

128 

3180 

25 

3 312 

Tirbdt 

10 000 

1,510,427 

16 

10 

24 

2j5 

8,649 


89 0 

Dmagepore 

4 1802 298 200 


17 

18 

182 

7 470 


7 704 

Maids’ 

8^00[ 481 715 

8' 

8 

8 

95 

2 192 


2,811 


6,5701,214 275 

20| 

21 

26 

312 

7 594 


7 075 

Biy«<Viehai 

4,364 

987 678 

io| 

10 

14 

154 

4 255 


4 448 

Bagdrah 

8 968 

321 000 

9, 

0 

9 

12.> 

8 204 

124 

8 570 

Pnbna 

3 824 

598578 


9\ 

10 

13) 

3^55 


8 416 

Mbrahedabad 

4,23-1 

900 447 

86 

87 

60 

724 

8 508 


4 4 >5 

Bfrbhdm 

8,850 

1,580 66.i 

IH 

18 

19 

257 

18 881 


14 193 

M jnienams 

5,025 

1,6.84 183 

13 

15 

20 

172 

5 787 


6 027 

Dacca 

2,400 

542 540 

20 

22 1 

22 

247 

2,746 


3 057 

Fnrrfdpore 

4 500 

j56 949 

It 

141 

12 

150 

2 667 


2.H54 

Sylbet 

5,550 

6WOOO 

15 

30 

18 

200 

8 146 


8,895 

Backergnnge 

4,750 

787 705 

13 

20 

13 

18.8 

2 700 


8 0*28 

Tipperah 

4,887 

806,950 

It 

12 

12 

120 

-,842 

18 

8,015 

Noacolly 

8,000 

43.) f)04 


10 

10 

JO" 

3,701 


1 898 

Hftghly 

2,500 

1,508,818 

18 

19 

86 

867 

0,550 

475 

10 474 

Bard wan 

8 770 

a84,602 

10 

12 

14 

148 

8 177 

47 

5 408 

Baokorali 

2 000 

145 000 

12 

181 

15 

149 

5 804 

01 

5 648 

S4 Peripmnaba 

2,200 

722,814 

16 

IB, 

54 

481 

8 3-58 


8H77 

Baraset 

8,58« 

3.86 743 

»l 

«( 

11 

127 

2 001 

67 

2,208 

Jeaaore 

5 940 

898 0,88 

121 

12 

IS 

148 

4 042 


4 227 

Nnddea. 

5,400 

886 900 

10' 

15 

10 

201 

8,758 


4,001 

llidnapore 

6,782 

1,668,228 

23| 

22 

24 

255 

4,640 

607 

5.681 




445' 

474 

008 

0,918 

154,018 

1,747 

104,602 
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The utter idipoaeibilitY that one maoi howetar Mb, oan be 
competent to Bupenntend 164,835 polKsemen, besides &ftj magie^ 
trates and their aBsistants, ie,we sfaoald thinks safficientlf gianag^ 
and on the occurrence of a vacancy we hope soma change will 
take place We would have two (four would be*better\ upon the 
same salanes os a Sessions Judge, with sufficiently hberal tra<- 
veiling allowances , and they should never be stationary A re* 
duction, however, in the salary of the Superintendent of Fubee 
IS, we fear, all that is contemplated but that, we need scarcely 
remark, will by no means secure greater efficiency in the pa- 
tera of controul 

The officers appointed to control these, who are all (with 
the exception of the Sessions Judges, thief-catchers) have Deen 
given above and we will therefore briefly show the cost to 
the Company of the whole 


24 Magistrates, at 900 Rupees each per month 259,200 
16 Assistant Magistiates, at 400 Rupees each 76,800 
445 Darogahs, at 70 Rupees each 373,800 

474 Moliurirs at 7-8 ditto 42,660 

608 Jemadars, at 8 ditto 58,368 

J747 Pulmridars, at 4 ditto . 83,856 

6918 Burkundazes, at 4 ditto 332,064 

154,613 Choukidars, at 3 ditto 5,566,068 

River Police, Boats, &c 39,591 


Note — In this table the salanes of the Sapenoteadeut of Polioe, and the Deputy 
Magistrates as well as the establiehjnenU of Uie Snpermteudents and of the M 
Magistrates, are omitted 

Assuming then the population of Bengal at thirty-seven 
millions and a half, we find that there are one hundred and 
sixty-four thousand, eight hundred and five police officers 
distiibuted through Bengal, which gives us an average of 
1 policeman to 800 inhabitants London is controlled by 
a police force of 1 to every 336 individuals , and the country 
by 1 to 1,769, or 1 man to every 4,403 square acres. Ireland is 
not a fit country for comparison , for the people are controlled 
there by the armj^, and not by -the police but we may observe 
that a force is maintained of 8,263 men, which gives an average 
of 1 to 945 inhabitants 

What strikes one with surprise is the difference of cost 
A policeman in England costs the government £55-1 6s annu- 
ally, while one m Bengal costs only £4-16s , or, if a village 
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wfttchmao» £S-12f. Thera is however as much differenoo m 
their respective qnalifioations The English polioeman is u 
efficient, as the Bengali » inefficient. 

We will now briefl/ consider the vanous orimes, and the laws 
in force for their suppression 

The crimes, which may be regarded as peculiar to India, and 
unknown in England, are those of Thuggi, bati. Slavery, and 
Dhnrna, and to them may be added Dacoity 

Dacoity or robbery by open violence, cannot be said to be 
unknown in England but there are no cantes^^ who are robbers 
by profession, and whose children are taught to regard robbery 
as a lawful means of livelihood To constitute a dacoity, it is 
necessary, that the person, or persons, committing it, shnil go 
fortli armed with some offensive weapon, or in a gang ot not 
less than three persons, armed, or unarmed, and attack some 
house, or building, in whicli there may be persons residing, or 
goods stored, at the time of attack 

With the view of suppressing dacoity, vanous laws have, 
from time to time, been passed, of greater or less seventy, but 
with doubtful success. At one time a party charged with da* 
coity, and absconding, was proclaimed, and, on being apprehend- 
ed, was liable^to be tried for contumacy, should tlie evidence 
against him, on the charge of dacoity, be insufficient for his con- 
viction That law has been rescinded, ns its seventy caused it 
to be a dead letter and, under the provisions of Act XXIV of 
1843, on proof of belonging to, or even of having belonged to, 
a gang of professional dacoits, a prisoner may be sentenced to 
imprisonment or tr msportation for life This ciime is oidinaiily 
punished by imprisonment, with hard labour, for seven years. 

Tliuggi 18 the Clime of murder commuted by professional 
robbers, nho strangle their victims, usually with a hand- 
kerchief, and offer them up as an offering to Kali On tlie 
discovery of organized bands of these muiderers, who, by 
some masonic sign, known only to the initiated, were recognized 
by one another from one end of India to the other, the Go- 
vernment of Bengal instituted the most energetic measures 
for their apprehension Colonel Sleeman, one of the ablest 
officers in ihe Company’s Service, was placed at the head of the 
department for the suppression of Tliuggf, and, with the aid of 
special Joint Magistrates, and tlie ordinary Police, has almost 
exterminated thorn Numbers have paid the penalty of their 
crimes with their lives, while hundreds are still imprisoned for 

* M « fear that, areo in England, tnoh ctMti an to ha fonud 
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hfe Their descendants have been taken under the speeti^ 
protection of Government, and are being tangbt variont tmee, 
such as tent and carpet making, & 0 . , and it is firmly hoped that 
tlioy will learn to regard the crunes of their ancestors with 
that horror and repugnance, which is naturally aroused by the 
contemplation of them 

Ihe conviction of the Thugs was mainly brought about 
by approvers — men who saved their own lives, by undertak- 
ing the conviction of their brother murderers Their testi- 
mony was naturally open to great distrust, yet the cir- 
cumstantial evidence procured by their means was most con- 
olusiie A slight sketch of the nature of the evidence 
may be interesting Supposing a party was apprehended 
at Agrn, and confessed to having belonged to a gang ol lliugs, 
he was asked if he would save his life by denouncing hia 
companions* If he consented, sentence of impiisonuient was 
passed uguinst him and he then gave a full account of Ins cold- 
blooded atrocities. If any of those whom he denounced as his 
companions, had been already convicted, the Magistrates in charge 
of them were desired to take their depositions , which were then 
submitted to the head of the department, for companson with 
one another Parties deposing to the same crime may have 
been some at Allahabad, some at Patna, and some at Cliittngong, 
and yet their depositions agreed in every important particular 
Ihe dates and place of occurience, the ceiemonies observed by 
tbe]mity ongoing forth, and the numbers concerned, were 
detailed with such exact minutenes<«, as to leave no doubt of 
the truth of the depositions, and these were often confiiiued by 
the discovery of pi operty, oi of human bones, in tiie spots indi- 
cated by the informers 

TJiese depositions were acted upon , the accomplices named 
in them arrested , and, on learning the evidence against them, 
they, with few exceptions, at once confessed their guilt 

Ihis crime line decreased but the exertions of the 1 huggf de- 
partment ought never to cease, till eveiy Thug be extirpated. 

Sati, or the burning of Hindu widows in India with the 
dead bodies of their husbands, is the next crime we have 
enumerated, ns peculiar to India With the history of Sut{, 
we have nothing to do it is a subject that would form axr 
interesting article of itself We have only to consider it aa a 
crime, which it was declared by law to be in the year 1829, 
by that enlightened Statesman, Lord William Bentin^ , and we 
have ever considered the prohibition of Sati as the noblest 
act that has been performed, since the Government of India has 
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been ours. The lew prohibiting it is singularly mild , and yet 
li would appear to have been effectual. There is only one 
ease of Sati recorded lo the decisions of the Nizamut Adaw- 
lut, but other convictions may have taken place before the 
Courts of Session , although of these^ even rumour is silent 
The law declares that all persons aiding and abetting a Satl 
where the sacrifice is voluntary, shall be deemed guilty of cul- 
pable homicide, and be punished discretional ly by fine, onmpn- 
Bonment, or both, with, or without, labour Where compulsion 
may have been need, or the woman may have been labouring 
under stupefaction, parties assisting at the Sati, shall be deemed 
guilty of murder, and shall be liable to suffer death Since 
Sati was declared a crime, the practice, so utterly repugnant 
to human nature, has become unpopular, and must speedily 
cease , and, on the next revision of the criminal laws of ludin, a 
special statute for its suppiession will be deemed unnecessary 
Slavery, or an absolute power over the person and fortune 
of a slave, very generally existed throughout India Both the 
Hindu and Muhammedan laws recognise slavery , and chapters 
have been devoted in them to the exposition of the various 
modes, in which one person may become the slave of another 
The British Government however has exercised its declared 
prerogative of modifying the laws, and has, from time to time, 
passed such regulations on this subject, as the condition of 
society would admit of In 1811, a law was passed prohibiting 
the importation of slaves from foreign countries into the 
British territories, and by Regulation III of 1832, the buying 
or selling, os a slave, any person brought from one district 
to another, was declared punishable Ten years later, the 
death blow to slavery was struck without a murmur By Act 
y of 1843, claims to slaves were declared to be inadmissible 
in any CourL Slaves themselves are competent to acquire 
and inherit property, and any act which would be a penal 
offence, if done to a freeman, was made equally an offence, if 
done to a person on the ground that such person was a slave 
The buying or selling any person, as a slave, is declared pu- 
nishable by us, by fine and imprisonment but we observe 
that, lately, parties convicted of carrying about girls, and at- 
tempting to sell them for the purposes of prostitution, were 
sentenced by the Court of Nizamut Adawlut to five years’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour 

The last crime we have named as peculiar to India, is that 
denominated Dbama, which is defined to be the sitting for the 
purpose of extorting money, or obtaining any interest or right, 
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whether re«l» imagiDAry* or pretended* The law agAinei it would 
be a yerj delightful oue to diatressed people in England, and 
would eSeotuallj frustrate every species of the toxmentor, deeig*- 
nated Dun, provided a combination were entered into against 
them for the sitting at the door of the house of a party, other 
than that from whom a claim is endeavoured to be forcra, is no 
Dharna , so that, without the assistance of the neighbours, a 
dun could not be displaced The commission of this cnme, 
disagreeable as it is in itself to eitlier party, has led to loss 
of life, and the infliction of the punishment for culpable ho* 
micide One party, we learn from the reported coses of the 
Kizamut Adawiut, sat Dharna over an old man, in so effectual 
a manner, as to cause lus death by starvation while, on the 
other hand, a party of mendicants bulled their companion up 
to his dun in the earth, and left him there, in the vain hope 
that their claim would be recognised Unaccustomed to the 
cold earth, he languished and died , and his friends were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for five years. 

Female infanticide might perhaps have been with propriety 
included m the catalogue of crimes peculiar to India , but, as 
it IS not unknown in England, and the motives are the same, we 
have thought it better to omit it. Any reader desirous of becom- 
ing acquainted with the peculiarities attending the crime, may 
indulge his curiosity by perusing an article on the subject, which 
appeared in an early number of this Review 

We will now proceed to notice briefly the punishments in- 
flicted for Climes common to both countries. And first, of 
crimes against the person 

Ihe Clime of murder, when fully and clearly established, la 
usually punished by death but, where any extenuating circum- 
stances aie to be found, or where the motive leading to the 
cnme has not been clearly and satisfactorily explained, the 
criminals are punished with imprisonment or transportation 
for life , or with imprisonment, witli hard labour (for liie), in the 
jail at Alipore Women are sometimes sentenced capitally 
tor murder, or to imprisonment with hard lubur for life , but are 
never sentenced to transportation beyond seas. 

We have heard tales of great barbarity, in days gone by, 
having been occasionally practised in carrying the sentence of 
the law into execution , such as strangling the criminal on the 
ground, or hamstiinging him before death — a precaution taken 
by the executioner to prevent the ghost of the cnminal haunt- 
ing him and, it was not till the year 1829, that the Magistrate 
of Midnapore, at this time oue of the J udgea of tlie Sadder 
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Court, brought the subject to the notice of the superior mutho* 
nties, in the following extracts of a letter to the Court of NiUr 
mut Adawlut — 

** In almost erery district the gallows is constructed in a 

* manner peculiar to it, and the mode of executing differs from 

* that in others. In this district, the gallows is formed by two 

* perpendicular poles, and a cross bar, hom which is suspended 

* the rope , a rude ladder is placed against the cross bar, \> hich 
< the criminal and executioner ascend , and the noose is tied 

* round the former’s neck tlie latter then descends, and draws 

* away the ladder The scene is altogether most shocking, 
‘ the trembling ascent of the poor wretch, and the slow wuh- 

* drawing of the ladder enlinnce and prolong Ins euffer- 

* mgs, and horrify the humane feelings It has occurred to me, 

* that a moveable and portable gallows might be constructed, 

* with ft boaul, as a platform foi the criminal to stand upon, 

* which should drop on a bolt being knocked out at each end 

* ot it 

I have further to observe, that, in some districts, tlic exccu- 

* tioners are m the habit of hamstringing criminals, or rather 

* of cutting the tendons behind the ancles, eien before life is ex- 

* tmet On this point, theicfore, the orders of the Niz imut are 

* likewise much needed ’ 

The Court immediately took up the question, and, on the fifth 
of Apiil, not only directed a gallows to be elected at every 
station, agiecably to the Judge’s suggestion, but forwarded to 
every Magistrate a very neatly lithographed picture of a crimi- 
nal almut to be executed, t iken from the original painting for- 
warded to them by the Magistrate of Midnapore 
Three years later, the exposure of bodies in chains or gibbets 
was proliibited, and the Magistrates were directed to give them 
up to their relatives when claimed, or to bury or burn them 
when unclaimed, according to the custom of the caste to uluch 
they belonged 

In the year 1844, ISfagistrates were forbidden to bestow 
money or new clothes on condemned curamda before tliey 
are led to execution, because “ such donations and indulgences 

* are calculated to detiact from the force and effect of the 

* solemn warning which the adjudgment of the lost penalty 

* of the law IS designed and intended to convey ” 

This prohibition has very much tended to bring hanging into 
disrepute , but the Magistrates are compelled to be careful that 
the order is not evaded Dressed ns if going to a wedding, 
decorated with garlands and flowers, and preceded by a band 
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of mtuie, the condemned cnmuuds offered themeelveii if Hm- 
diiB, as Yiotims to Kali, and thns turned the last penalty of 
the law into a religious ceremony Numbers of the Thun 
executed at Saugor in former years, joyously kapt from the 
gallows, secure under these circumstances, as they imagined, 
of everlasting happiness, while the plaudits of the crowd, 
assembled to witness and share m the sacnfice, were resound- 
ing in their ears 

The execution now generally takes place in some conspi- 
cuous place in the town adjacent to the jail, to which the 
cnnunaJ is conducted with a long procession, and with as much 
decorum as such an occasion will admit of 

In former times, in England, the victims of the law were 
similarly conducted up the streets of London to Tyburn, which 
was then expressly set apart for this purpose, partly because it 
was adapted to the accommodation of a large number of persons, 
and partly because it was at a distance from the residence of 
the better classes, whose sensibilities might be affected by so 
disagreeable an exhibition , but they aro now executed in front 
of the jaiL Whether the change has been attended with the 
benehts contemplated, is much to oe doubted. The mental agony 
of the criminal is certainly abbreviated , but it may be ques- 
tioned whether the abolishing of the procession does not weaken 
the effect proposed 

We are not of those who would abolish capital punish 
ment altogether, because the example is lost upon the crowd 
collected to witness it for it is not upon them that the an- 
guish of the criminal is expected to take effect They are nearly 
all of them hardened and mured to crime, and only rush to 
witness an execution, because it is a scene which produces 
temporary excitement They too often sympathise with the 
misery of the criminal, and lose sight of his crime — or capn- 
ciously exhibit a vindictive satisfaction at the expiation of 
the offence Where in their opinion the crime is venial, feel- 
ings of natation and resentment against the Government are 
excited in their breasts , and, in the indulgence of them, the 
misery of the criminal, and his crime, are both alike forgotten 
Upon the whole then, with scaicely an exception, no beneficial 
effect 18 produced by the exhibition of a public execution 

But the great plea of the advocates for the abolition of capital 
punisbmeot, is, tliat the suddenly cutting short the life of a 
crimmal shuts him out from all hopes of mercy , and that, if 
left to reflect upon his crime, he would be led to regard it witK 
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horror, and fiue for pardon to hi 8 offended Maker with such un^ 
wearying poraeverance, that he would be sure to obtain it. It 
18 much to be doubted, however, if the discipline of ajnil, eepe- 
ojalJy of an Indian one, » calculated to induce serious contem- 
plation The mmdis mnoli more likely to become day by day 
more hardened by contact with crime, and at length deadened to 
every religions feeling Were our jails so arranged, as to allow 
of private discipliBo, and a proper classification of pnsoners, this 
argument against capital punishment might have weight , but, 
as things are, it has none. 

A true history of the crime and folly of a Prison in Bengal 
would furnish examples almost sufficient to clog the morbid 
appetite of an English Public for all that is horrible, wonder- 
ful, and almost incredible There ore many, who, on looking 
back to the motives of their crimes, con scarcely trace the steps 
by which they were tempted There are many, who, conscious 
of their innocence, consume their lives in indignant fretfulnesa 
at the undeserved imprisonment they are forced to submit to, 
and who are half worn out by the restless deeiie to clear 
themselves And if this be so, is a jail a plm'e to produce 
penitence? Removed from the opportunities of perform- 
ing the religious ceremonies enjoined by their creeds, 
and expelled from their castes, the natives of India become 
utterly depraved and, of the thousands annually incarcerated, 
not one is ever reformed The Government of India is so well 
aware of tins fact, that, as we noted m a former part of this 
article, corporal punishment has been re-int rod need, being 
deemed expedient, until adequate improvement in prison dis- 
cipline can be effected 

The punishment of murder in India has, we gather from the 
selected reports of the Nizamut, been apportioned with much 
diBcnminatioD 

The crime of homicide, as distinguished from murder, is 
classed under five heads, in accordance with the Muh immedan 
law , accidental, compulsory, erroneous, justifiable, and culpable 
Accidental homicide is by the Mufaammedon law, punishable by 
Diyut, and we observe that one person, who killed a man in 
the dark, mistaking him for a dog, and another, who killed a 
man while firing at a wild beast, were declared by the Law 
Officers liable to punishment, but were acquitted by the 
Sudder J udges. 

Homicide oy compulsion, or where a peiwon kills another by 
order of bis master, or other persons under menaces which m- 
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duce m fast of death, is not justifiable under the Muhammedaa 
law, but the penalty of Kisas is transferred from the o(nn-< 
Mlled to the compeller, while the person compelled is liable tu 
diBoretionary punishment. 

Erroneous homicide, or where a person deliberately intending 
to murder one nerson, accidentally kills another, is not held liable 
to ** Easaa^ unaer the Muhammedaa law, but to discretionary 
punishment by ‘Diyut,’ and has been declared punishable, under 
the liegalationB of Government, in the same manner as if tlie 
oriminm act had been done upon the person intended to be 
killed 

Homicide, under the Muhammedan law, is justifiable incases 
of adulteiy, when there is no other means of prevention but 
according to Abu Hunifah, the offending party must be 
caught in the act, or under such circumstances, — such as being 
found m the house, — as may lead to the laference that the crime 
18 about to be committed The Sudder Judges have not in- 
variably allowed the Muhammedan law its full scope , but have, 
where there have been peculiar circumstances of aggravation 
on the part of the accused, sentenced him to imprisonment ior 
a short period A special Ilegulation however was passed m 
1822 , to set aside the justificatory plea admitted in such cases 
by the Muhammedan law, and the crime is now punished accord- 
ing to the equitable principles of the English law 

Culpable homicide is ordinarily punishable by imprisonment, 
with labour, for the period ot seven years , but, in coses of ag- 
gravation, for fourteen years Thus, where torture was applied to 
a party, to extort a confession of tbeff, which ended in the death 
of the person maltreated, the prisoners were convicted of ag- 
giavated culpable homicide, and were sentenced to imprison- 
ment for terms, varying from fourteen to two years, according 
to their respective degrees of guilt 

With the exception of the crime of adultery, the remaming 
catalogue of offences against the person lequires no comments — 
the punishment awarded fur them being the same as m England, 
and varying according to the degrees of guilt 

Adultery is punishable as a crimmaJ offence in India, and 
the parties are liable to impnsonment with hard labour for any 
period not exceeding seven years Under the Muhammedan 
law, persons even who haibour adulterers, are liable to discre- 
tionary punishment. Ihe law requires the prosecution to be 
conducted by the husband, and, should he decline, a public 
prosecution cannot take place This law u seldom or never 
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resorted to by the naiiTes of India, whiob is eiupnsiDg, as it 
affords them a ready legal means of indulging their naturally 
tindiotire feebn^ out they prefer a deeper revenge without 
exposure , and either take the punishment into their own hands, 
by resorting to effectual measures for preventing a repetition 
of the offence, or pervert the laws in their favour They 
seize the offending party in their house, and, loudly proclaim^ 
ing him a thief, easily secure his conviction lie has been 
found in the house attempting to rob the woman of lier brace- 
lets and she unhesitatingly deposes before the magistrate, that, 
if she had not vigorously resisted him, the robbery would 
have been effected 

Of offences against property, the crime of burglary alone 
requires our notice, as differing in some particulars from the 
same offence in England According to the English law, bur- 
glary is “ the offence of breaking into, and entering a dwelling 
house at night, with the intent to commit a burglary therein ” 
According to the Regulations of the East India Company, it is 

the breaking into, or attempting to break into, any house, 
hut, boat, or other habitation, or into any ware-house, or other 
building used for the preservation or custody of property, with 
the intent to steal ” Thus if breaking, or the attempt to break, 
into a house be made, actual entrance into the house, as in Eng- 
lish ] in, is immaterial The crime may be effected in India, 
either by day or night, and the house may be either a dwelling 
house or a ware-house The intent ilso must bo to steal , so 
that the breaking into a house with the intent to commit mur- 
der or rape is not burglary, though it is so by the laws of Eng- 
land But though the bieakitig into a dwelling house, either 
by day or by night, is equally burglary, the law considers the 
offence of greater magnitude w hen committed by night, than 
when committed by d iv, and enables the Courts to award an 
enhanced punishment By the Hws of England, the entering 
into a house by a door, and afterwards bieaking out of it, is 
burglary , but it is not so m India. In cases of burglary, un- 
at tended with violence, or aggravating circumstances, a rangis- 
tr ite 18 competent to award a punishment not exceeding two 
years* imprisonment with hard labour, and ore year’s imprison- 
ment m lieu of Btnpes Where the crime is attended with 
circumstances of aggravation, the case must be committed to 
the Sessions Judge, who may award a sentence of sixteen years’ 
imprisonment, or banishment We will glance at the circum 
stances, whicli the law declares to be aggravating and render- 
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in^ persons liable to so beavj a punSskment The attempt to 
oommit a murder is a oiroumstanoe of aj^gravation , so is the 
wouDding, burning, or inOioting any corporal injury upon 
the occupants of the house , so also if the prisoners or any 
of them nave been before convicted of bnrgla^, robbery, or 
other heinous crime, or appear to be persons of notononsly 
bad character, provided they have been convicted of some 
specific offence, or are, at the time of committing the offence, 
watchmen, guards, or police officers , or if the property stolen 
exceed the value of one hundred rupees — these are declared by 
the law circumstances of snch aggravation as to take the case out 
of the hands of the magistrate, and render it imperative 
upon him to commit the parties to the Sessions Court. 1 hese 
have been specified by the law , but lest circumstances 
should arise which were unforeseen by its framers, they have 
wisely left a general discretion to tlie magistrate of committing 
parties to the Sessions, whenever they may consider such a 
measure necessary 

The crime of burglary, when attended with violence, is so 
similai to the crime of dacoity, or robbery by open violence, 
that wo shall endeavour to point out the distinction, as it is 
drawn in tho reported cases of tlie Nizamut Adawlut It 
the breaking, or attempt to bre‘ik, be effected with violence, 
and the house be in actual use, as a habitation for persons or a 
ware-house for goods, at the time of the attack, and three or more 
persons be present, the crime committed is dacoity, or robbery 
by open Molenco , but if the breaking be effected without vio- 
lence, though violence subsequently occur, it is only burglary 
attended with violence Tlius, if three or more persons pro- 
ceeded in an open manner with torches and broke into a house, or, 
while breaking into it, used tlireatening language to the inhabi- 
tants, so as intimidate them, the crime committed would be 
dacoity but if the same party had quietly broken into the 
house, and afterwards lighted their torches and tied up, and 
maltreated the inhabitants, the crime would be burglary attend- 
ed with violence In dacoity, the house must be m actual 
use in burglary, in ordinary use as a habitation, or receptacle 
for property The punisliment howeier would, in either case, 
be the same 

1 here 18 a vagrant law, somewhat severer than the English 
law, which we will notice, ns it is open to abuse Our English 
" Budmash,” or incorrigible rogue, may be committed to 
the house of correction till the next General or Quarter 
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SefleioDB of tho peace, and then be further impruoned for 
any period not exceeding one year, (and not being a female) 
whipped 

The regulatione of the East India Company on this subject 
deserve ail praise, as they endeavour to reclaim such offenders by 
all the means in their power, and, failing to do so, effectual- 
ly prevent their ever ogam annoying society There is almost 
dehcacy m the mode pointed out by the law, for ascertaining 
if a suspicious character be really as bad as he appears to be 
The law directs a daroga, whenever any one has been de- 
nounced to him as a bad character, without any ostensible means 
of livelihood, to make private inquiries about him in the first 
instance, and then secondly, if the result be unsatisfactory, to 
apprehend him, and question him as to his mode of life it he 
be unable to give a satisfactory account of himself, the daroga 
18 required to send him to the magistrate, who will demand 
from him secuiity for his good beliaviour for any peiiod not 
exceeding a year, or, in default, commit him to jail to labor 
till the year be expired 

When a prisoner is released, who has been confined in jail for 
SIX months and upwards, the magistrate is authorised to pay him 
the sum of five rupees for lus immediate necessities, and to have 
him released in thepiesence of the headmen of Ins village, who are 
enjoined to procure for him some means of livelihood, so as to se- 
cure his reformation and future good behaviour, and they are fur- 
ther required to give notice to the police should he cease to labour, 
or obtain his livelihood by other than ci editable means Should 
the suspected person be brought before the magistrate, and be 
unable to prove that be is earning an honest livelihood, he 
may be lequiied to find security for his good behaviour for one 
year, or in default be committed to jail to hard labour, till that 
period be expired A magistiate may, if he sees good reason, 
require him to furnish security foi tliree yeais, but he must 
transmit his proceedings for the revision and sanction of the 
Session Judges 

Should a person be deemed so incorrigible, ns to render his 
release dangerous to the community, he may be detained for 
security for an indefinite period but he must be brought up 
every third year before the Sessions Judge, who shall determine 
upon the proceedings placed before him, whether he shall be 
again remanded to gaol on the same terms os before, or on 
others more favourable to him 
As the reformation of the criminal and the protection of 
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the publio are alone the objects of this law, it provide* that 
the magistrate may release such pnsoner at any time, should 
be be satisfied that he may do so with safety 

This law seems to be at once just and merciful , yet it is 
frequently abused Sometimes persons are unnecessanly re- 
qmred to furnisb security and sometimes the security demand- 
ed 18 too great The police and the magistrate are always 
anxious to give it full efiPect, as the credit of their administration 
18 frequently enhanced through it We learn from Mr Speede, 
that in nine districts all the suspected characters were obliged 
to sleep every night at the police station, till they should fur- 
nish security the order was, however, speedily rescinded 

The system of jail discipline is, we observe from the Guide 
Books, excessively lax and ineffective and it is a well known 
fact, that the prisoners are secured, not by their guards, but by 
their excessive attachment to the jmi Many men, who can 
scarce earn their daily bread by excessively hard toil, on their 
entrance into the jail, find more food than they can possibly 
eat already prepared for them , they are clothed and honsed 
more luxuriously than it has ever entered into their imagina- 
tions to conceive , while the labor performed by them, is only 
sufficient to give them appetite, and to induce them to look for- 
ward to their dinner with mucli inward satisfaction Such 
ought not to be the case, but until a superintendent of jails 
shall be allowed, with a European overseer appointed to each 
jail, no improvement can be expected. 

The system of superintendence is at present very anomalous 
The Governor of Bengal performs the duties of an inspector, 
and issues orders direct to the magistrate 1 he Sessions Judge 
18 required to see that the orders are obeyed , but, if they are 
not, he has no power to enforce them IJe can merely report 
the circumstances for the orders of the government The very 
minutest details are submitted to tlio Governor of Bengal, who 
has so little, we suppose, to occupy Ins attention, that he can 
find time to taste and prescribe the kind of oil to be used by 
the prisoners, and to direct the mode m which the prisoners 
shall be shaved The kind of beard allowed in jail, we do not 
learn , but we learn that the shaving is perfurmed by contract . 
and that consequently every man (beard or no beard) is shaved 
EB often during the month, os His Honor the Governor of 
Bengal will permit 

The subject we are writing upon is inexhaustible , and 
Qiuch has been previously in the pages of this Rtmew written 
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upon it but die lesgth of this trtide wsnis us to bnng our 
rambling obeervations to a close, and preyents our fannging 
into prominent notice, step, hj step, the yanous improyementi 
made m the cnminal kws of India, and the system of admi- 
nistenng them* The changes have been gnmual, and ooca- 
nonaliy merely experiments and when on trial, they have 
been found inexpedient, they have been immediately aban- 
doned. 
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1 — Tht Poetry of the Duits 

We only echo the remark of a local writer, when we say that 
there is nothing poetical in “ the dumpy name of Datt'* It is one 
less adapted, eyen than that of poor Amos Cottle. ** to fill the speak- 
ing trump of future fame,*' as it sounds more like the short thick 
tout of preparation, than one of those long drawn fiounshes, with 
^hich the noisy goddess heralds her favorites Yet it contains as 
many letters as that of Pope , it is quite as musical and nearly of the 
same character as that of Scott All it wants is the charm of ai 
sociation Had it ever been home by a great poet, we should never 
have discovered that it was not poetical And if a number of small 
poets could do for it as much as a single great one. we should even 
now have bad to mention it more respectfully We have reckoned up 
jm Hindoo Dutts. who wnte English verses, and very passable verses 
too , but as yet they have not been able to separate their patronymic 
Irom the train of common-place ideas of burly babus and dingy 
bazars, by iihich it is appropriately attended Who shall venture to 
say, however, that some not very remote generation may recognise 
as much of music in the name of Dutt, as wo now hear in that of 
Po])o or Moore ? 

We have said that there are at least five Dutts, who wnte pass 
able verses Four of them live and sing in Calcutta, and the fifth, 
though now doomed to reside at ‘ benighted* Madras like Oiid on the 
shores of the Black Sea, is also a native of Bengal They are all >oung 
men, and, if we mistake not those residing m Calcutta arc all of one 
family, sons and nephews of the highly respectable Russomoy Dutt, 
Secretary to the Hindu College Committee and a Commissioner 
of the Court of Requests Of course, they must bo reckoned of the 
class, celebrated, or stigmatised, as ‘Young Bengal , but, we believe, 
they are all quiet unobtiiisi\e morabers of that section of the 
class, which does real credit to its teachers 

Two of tliose Dutts have pubbshod small pamphlets of poetxy — 
of pioccb, which ha\6 first met the public eye m the columns of the 
newspapers, to which the performances of the otheia have been, 
we believe, hitherto exclusively confined Our purpose being to direct 
atUntion to effusions, noticeable as well from their intnnsio worthi 
noss, as from the circumstances of their origin, rather than to cntioise 
them minutely, we shall not waste, on comment and analysis, the space, 
which may be more usefully devoted to extract and illustration For 
a foreigner and an Asiatic, wnting English verses in a language picked 
at school, a general oorreotness of expression and composition 

b 
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ooQBtttutes ft dftun to pnuM , imd thu olftim ftU the Ihzttfl possess In 
this respect^ as in some others, the^ might fearlessly compete with most 
of our enthnsiftstio young gentlemen, who qualify for the Poet’s Oomer 
of Westminster Abbey, m the Poet’s Uomer of our home and 
colonial newspapers Indeed, he would be an acute cntto, who, 
from internal eyidence alone, could discover that their verses were 
elaborated under a turban, and not under a hat, or that the initial 
D, appended to them, stood for Dutt, and not for Dobbs Perhaps 
we might go even further, and assert that the versification of these 
young Hindus is distinguished by a grace and strength, which 
are rarely seen m that of our small English bards, and which would m 
some measure atone for the scarcity of new striking, or profound 
thoughts There is also in their style and tone a vigour, an energy, 
which, exhibited by a soft lethargic Hindd, is not a little re 
markable 

The first in the field of poetic fame was Govind Chundra and, to 
our thinking, he is the best of the band Early last year he put 
forth a email pamphlet, containing ** Specimens from a volume of 
verses nearly ready for the press ” but, we believe, the promised 
volume has not yet seen the light Its publication was made g^ea^ 
ly dependent on the favourable reception of this pilot pamphlet , 
and, as the public would not favourably receive the poetry even of 
an unknown Byron, we may regret, but cannot be surprised at, the 
non appearance of our too prudent poet s book The specimens before 
US, however, most of which had already appeared in print, enable us 
to judge of what the volume would have been They are the scat 
tered fragments of precious metal lying on the surface, that tell the 
richness of the vein below In them we have the effusions of a tiuly 
poetical mind, though not of a great poet They want the torrent fiow 
of some of the other Dutts , but they possess that calm transparency, 
which reflects the quiet beauties of the heaven and earth Their tone 
IS tender and serious, -as best befits the gentle and senous thoughts, 
which it expresses We know not if Govind Chundra professes him 
self a Chnstian, but certainly, if his verses are to be regarded as the 
true index of his heart, he ought to do so Let it not be supposed 
however, that we are introducing the reader to a mere rhyming 
theologian — one who wntes sermons in verse , Govind Chundra s re 
ligion 18 that of every day life, and mixed up with all its every day 
feebngs Nor are there wanting in his effusions, thoughts, which no 
poet need be ashamed to utter, — gems unlooked for, which almost 
startle us by their unexpected beauty Take for example the 
following, which occurs in the lamentation of a love-lorn Moslem 
girl — 


My heart li like a desert wide— its only pahn is dead 
The only bird, that cheered with song its solitude, is fled ) 

The only fount, that raised m it its umpid column high. 

Is choked and filled with barren weeda, and dry, alas I how dry I 
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Here le a picture less sinking, perhaps, but not less besutifdl, 
sketched dunng a » Night on the Ganges^’ 

How plMuant now, at ease reclined, to mark 
The sombre shadows of each Tarring tree. 

The mangoe here, with countless leaves adorned. 

Casts densest shade, and, there, the towering palm 
Mirrors Its length The scented B4biilnext, 

With fragrant yellow flowers and leaves diflhse, 

Bends o er the wave to see its image fur 
One mass of neen tiie trees far off appear, 

And cast no shadows on the flood below 
The ample Obit its thousand pillars rears. 

In the dim moonshine looking vast and pale, 

Untenanted and cold, sublimely grand ; 

And the high temple, with its gracefril arch, 

And frimt discovered spire, that upwards pomti. 

Shaded by moonlight, like a phantom, looms 
A^aoent. 

Our poet seems partial to the sonnet there are no less than 
twenty four m his little pamphlet of forty two small pages, and very 
tolerable specimens of that form of verse some of them are Here 
18 onsi as a sample — 

GOUR. 

I gaaed npon the rams, wrapt m thought 
Sudden, they melted to my dreaming sight, 

And m their place rose moated castles bright , 

Like the great temple without workmen wrought , 

The scene with deepest interest was fhiught , 

Banners unfurled like meteors mocked the hght , 

And burnished armour red reflections caught. 

As gentries slowly paced the ramparts white 
The streets were peopled with a motley throng 
Brave men, and bashful women half aftuid, — 

Huge elephants, forward nrged by mace and thong, 

And snortmg steeds in trappings rich arrayed, 

In one coutmuous tide were l^me along, 

martial music at a distance played 

And here another — 


TIME 

How oft, oh Tune I men thoughtlessly reprove 
Thme even course, and call thee swift or slow , 

The restive school boy, who fhnn school would go 
The youth, that longs impatient for his love. 

Miscall thee laggard, whom no tears may move 
Nor soft words melt The sage with looks of snow 
Thmks thee too rapid t on thy onward flow 
He looks and weeps, while dreams, which fhncy wove 
In the fr«flh season of his youthfril prune, 

Fade mto air For me, I mark thy way 
Placid and smooth, and bless thee ancient Time * 

Nor call thee slow, nor wish thy conrte to stay, 

As, hid in shady nook, I ** build the rhyme," 

Or, listless, under cloistenrg branches stray 1 
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Wo must close our lUustimtiont of Govind Chandra s venes with 
the following, which, aa the composition of a young Hmdd, posaasses 
an interest beyond any which its mtnnsic excellence can gi\e it 

LINES WBITTEN ON THE FLT LEAF OF UY BIBLE. 


1 sought fbr Fame by day and night, 

I struggled, that my name might be, 

Emblasoned forth m types of light, 

And wafted o er the pathless sea. 

Bat sunken cheek, and yision dim. 

Were all I got by seeking him. 

I sought for wemth The lust of gold 
Sacked my best ibelings, scared my heart, 

Destroyed those aspirations bold 
That formed my nature s “ better part , 

And, at the last, though sccmiag fair, 

The pnse, 1 clutched, was empty air 
I sought for Power , the loftiest steep 
The topmost heights I strove to scale, 

Nor dark abysses, yawning deep 
Around me, coida my courage quail 
But bolder ones, with swifter pace, 

Ontstript me in the eager race 
I sought for Love His heavenly flame 
Lit for a time my cheerless way , 

But, when it fled — my path became 
More gloomy for the transient day 
Death spread above his sable pall, 

And turned fondest hopes to gall 
I sought for Health the cbangcfol girl, 

The more I followed, farther fled, 

Where the streamlet s billows curl, 

And wild flowers burst, she hid her head 
I prayed her to return again, 

3^ prayers were breathe^ — but all in vam I 
what sWl 1 seek now ? All I sought 
Eluded, shunned, my nerveless grasp , 

What shi^ I seek ? Oh smfdl thought 
While still this volome I can clasp I 

Another of the Dutta has left that nursery of fledgling bards, the 
newspaper * poet’s comer,* and come out m all the dignity of a book 
of his own, which, very small though it be, gives him a claim to 
rank second in our bnef chronicle This is M M S Dutt^ a 
native of Bengal, as his name avouches, an ex student of Bishop s 
College, and, a Native Christian, now residing at Madras He also has 
pat for^ a pamphlet of verse, containing a metnoal tale, founded on a 
passage in the half fabulous history of India, and called Tlie Captive 
Ladle , which is followed by a fragment of blank verse, called Vtstone 
of the Past The writer, in his preface, apologises by anticipation 
for such of the imperfecUons of the work, as may be attnbuted to 
carelessness, on the plea that it was written m haste for the columns 
of a newspaper, and amidst all the distractions of want and sorrow, 
which now, we believe, no longer beset him He is less fertile m 
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poeUo thought than Govind Chundra, but, on the other hand, perhaps 
excels him in force of diction, and murac of rhyme and lythm 
His prmcipal poem, Th$ Captive LadUt is a rather ambitious imi 
tation of the style, which the example of Scott and Moore and Byron, 
and the “ fatal facihty” of the octosyllabic verse, have rendered rather 
too popular with our aspiring bards Of his success we will let the 
reader judge for himself, by the aid of a few bnef extracts, con 
veying, what we regard as, fair, if not somewhat too favourable, spe- 
cimens of bis strains But first we must cull two or three stanzas 
from a dedicatory address **To— — / — the poet's wife we presume 
— and which, if it expresses, as we have no reason to suppose it does 
not, the real feelings of the writer, presents the Hindu poet to his 
English readers in a character, which they are all unused to attribute 
to his countrymen, even that of a fond affectionate husband — 

Oh I beaatifiil as Inspiration, when 
She fills the Poet’s breast — ^her feiry shnne. 

Woo d b 7 melodious worship ! welcome then I 
Tho’ ours the home of Want, 1 ne er repine 
Art thon not there, e’en thoo, a pnoeless gem and mme ? 

Life hath its dreams to beantify its scene, 

And snn-light for its desert ; but there be 
None softer in its store — of brighter sheen — 

Than Love — th a n gentle Love and thon to me 
Art that sweet dream, mme own I in glad r^ity 

Though bitter be the echo of the tale 
Of my jonth s wither d spring, I sigh not now , 

I or I am as a tree, when some sweet gale 

Doth sweep away the sere leaves from each bongb, 

And wake ^ greener charms to re adorn its brow 

Here js an extract from the poem itself — 

“ ’Tis night — oh I how I hate her smile. 

Which lights the horrors of this isle. 

Where, lue lone captives, we most sigh 
O er arms that rust and idly he — 

Far from the scenes, where oft the brave 
Will meet thee, glory I or a grave — 

Far from the scenes, where revels gay 
Will chase the darkest cares away — 

Far from the scenes, where maiden bright 
Will steal to list, at fall of night, 

Her lover s lute and roundelay. 

And like a viewless spirit shower 
Her dewy wreaths on leaf and flow r. 

Love’s token — and then swiftly frde, 

And vanish like an airy shade ! 

And here another of a different character 

A prouder scene the fiery sun 
Had never — ^never shone upon 1 
Like g^en clouds, that on the breast 
Of yonder Heavens lore to rest, 
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Uii]iiimb6r*d botte in bright nmj 
Glitter'd beneath the noon-tide ray 
A thousand flags iraT*d on the air. 

Like bright-wing'd birds difportm^ there , 

A thousand spears flash’d m the l^ht, 

In daashng i^endonr—high and bright , 

The vamor-steed, so flerce and proud, 

I^eigh d in irild ftury — shrill and load | 

The jewell'd elephant too stood 
In solemn pnde and quiet mood | 

And m the glittering pomp of war 
The mail-clad hero m his oar 
For nations on that glorious day 
Met there from regi^ fiir away — 

The mightiest on uiu earth that be 
In all the pnde of Chtvalne, 

To celebrate thy feast— proud Victory 1 

“ And all around the daisied eye, 

Met scenes of gayest rerelne 
For. here beneam the perfum’d shade, 
some bright silken awnmg made, 

Midst rose and hly scatter d round. 

That blush d as if on fairy ground. 

Bright maidens — ^feir as those above — 

Sang — softly — for they sang of Love , 

How fondly, m the moon lit bow r. 

When midnight came with star and flow r, 

Yonng Krishna with his maidens fkir 
Rov’d joyously and sported there — 

Or, on the Jumna s holy stream 
Where star-light came to slepp and dream. 

From his light skifl^ that sped along. 

His soft reed breath’d the gayest song, 

Which swelling on the fitM sweep 
Of the lone night-wmd’s sigh — so deep — 

Wmg d ravish^nt where er it fell — 

Love 8 accents m their airy spell I 

The fragment, entitled Ftstons of the Past, is introduced by the 
following sonnet, which is not altogether de\oid of poetic feeling and 
beauty — 

I sat me by a shrine, and heard a strain, 

Sweet as thy whispers, cedar d Lebanon t 
Which lull the weary pilgrim, when the sun 
Seeks m wide ocean s gem-li^ vast domain, 

Hu nightly haunt it sunk, then swell d again. 

High to the throne of Israel’s Holy one, 

Nor swell d its vestal symphony m vain 
Echo’d by sainted spirits He hath won ! 

The bndal song of her the spouse below 
I wept 1 — How oit, O world ! thy harlot-tmile 
Hath woo'd me from the fonnt, whose waters flow 
In beauty, which dark Death will ne’er defile 
I wept ! — A Prodigal once weeping sou^ 

His Father’s breist, — and found love unforgot ! 

The fragment itself is a sort of vision of Eden, and our first parents 
therein, and eeems formed on the model of Brron’s beautifdl Dream 
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We can afford only one short extract from it, as we find that we m 
engrossing more space than we can claim for the salgeot 

I look d, it came that fiilgent Tiaion hr^bt { 

A fleet of light upon a crystal sea 1 

And as it came, the shadowy hemgs, which fhron*d 

And bnng around that bowT of lorelmess. 

Like mis^ curtains, fled speed wing'd and flut 
— As when, Bengala 1 on thy lulW plains, 

Beneath the pillu d and high arched shade 

Of some proud Banyan — slumberous haunt and cool — 

^ho m mimic accents 'rnong the flocks. 

Couch d there m noon tide rest and soft repose. 

Repeats the deafening and deep-thunder d roar 
Of him — the royal wanderer of thy woods 1 
They fled — that darksome crew, and as they fled 
I saw that bow r of beauty — but how chang d — 

How chang d, alas 1 from primal loyelmesa 1 

As if some desolation breatmng blast 

Had wing d in blighting sweeps its dark career 

Over Its fairy beauty — withering all I 

But where were they, the gentle beings and &ir, 

I erst beheld within that bloBbing bow r. 

Pent in each other s arms m hcdmy rest ? 

Mcthought I saw them stand with pallid brow 
Eclips d — as when fh>m out the starless realm 
Of tne dark Grave — by Fancy fondly woo d 
In midnight resurrection, the pale shade 
Of what was once ador d and beautifol, 

Stands by the mourner s pillow — silently I 
But as they saw that airy vision bright. 

They fled like Guilt behind a leafy tree. 

I Bt<^ as one entranced, and sight and sente 
Slumber d in deep and dark oblivion. 

ShosW Chundra Dutt, who shall stand third on our list, has 
not, that we know, aspired to the dignity of a Tolume to himself 
but he has contributed rather copiously to the literary columns of 
the local newspapers Of late however, he, together indeed with 
most of the bards of his name, seems to have withdrawn from 
dalliance with the Muses Possibly, m his case, the dry study 
of English Law, in which we believe he is engaged, has ab8or1> 
ed all the spint of poetry and romance, which enlivened the 
more genial pursuits of earlier years His efiusions are charac 
tensed by a peculiar boldness and vigour of rythm, which conceal, 
in a great measure, the deficiency of higher poetical qualities, where 
they exist We cannot afford room for more than an extract from 
one of his longer lyncs, but we think it justifies our belief, that the 
Ganges, with all its natural grandeur, and all its sublime associa 
tions, 18 not unworthily sung by one of its sons 

The waves are dashing proudly down 
Along thy soundmg shore , 

Lashmg, with all the storm of power. 

The craggy base of mountain tower. 

Of mosque, and pagod boar. 

That darkly o'er thy waters frown 
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At if their moody ipiiit’i tirey 
Could huh thy wild and houtmoa play I 

But reokleM yet <tf gloomy eye 
At heedl^ too of BBile, 

Through 'vanous olimee, with regal iweep, 
Bolls on thy ourrent dark and dwp, 

Nor eren stoc^ to wile 
The blooming frmts, and flowerets shy, 

That lightly tod to reach th^ wave, 

Their beantoous breasts therein to laye 

Unconscious r(dl the surges down. 

But not unconscious thou, 

Dread spint of the roaring flood I 
For ages worshipped as a God, 

And worshipped even now, — 
Worshipped, and not by serf or clown , 

For sages of the mightiest flune 
Have paid their homage to thy name 

Can*8t thou forget the glorious past ? 

When, mighty as a Ch>d, 

With hands and heart unfettered yet. 

And eyes with slavish tears unwet. 

Each sable warrior trod 
Thy sacred shore } befbre the blast 
Of Moslem conquest hurried by — 

Ere yet the Mogul spear was nigh 

Thme was glory’s bn^htest ray. 

When ue land with glory teemed , 

The fairest wreath the poet won. 

The praise of every darmg done. 

On thee reflect^ beamed 
When glory’s light had passed away, 

Thme were India’s wrongs and ^am, 

Despite that brow of proi^ disdain. 

O er crumbled thrones thy waters glide, 
Through scenes of blood and woe, 

And crown and kingdom, might and sway, 
The victor s and the poet’s bay, 

Ignobly sleep below , 

Sole remnant of our ancient pnde, 

Thy waves survive the wreck of tune, 

And wanton as m their prime. 

We are tempted to give a Bpecimen of a different stylo 

HYMN TO THE DEITY 

O Thou t of this great universe the lord. 

Whatever be Thy name I 
Whose throne is far above the mountains brow. 
Whither may never pierce our mortal sight, 

In mystic gloom, or radiant blase of Imh^ 

Lord of these works ! but fkr tnnseenaant Thou ! 
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From pole to pole, and from the earth to heaven. 

In all the ipheres that ham ! 

Thy name is glonona, as it eer should he, 

For all creation at Thy wiU -was made, 

The giant monntain, and the wild ea^ade, 

And the hoarse hiUows of the roaring sea 

And every place Thy hallowed presence owns, 

Spirit of purity ! 

Where winter s chilly blasts perpetual reign. 

And on the barren snores no verdure smiles, 

The Polar Sea, and Zemblas frosen isle. 

As well as summer s fertile wide domain. 

Through hoondlcss space, the stars harmonious roll I 
Each sparkling gem a world, 

A wandering ray of thy resplendent state, 

A fragment of thy my tic vast design, 

Who-^e limits human pride may ne er confine, 

Lord of all Goodness 1 Thou art wond’rous great 1 

Number Four is Hurcbundia Dutt Ho has within the last 
two years written many fugitive pieces of spirited and pleasing verse, 
many of them having, for their subjects, scenes and incidents in the 
history of his country, or the social and domestic life of his coun- 
trymen Here is one of a senes of “ Onental Lthcs,” discontinued 
but too soon We give it rather for its convenient dimensions, 
than because we regard it as a favourable illustration of the poners 
of its author 

THE RAJPUTNI BUH)E. 

She comes, she comes, and in her hand 
The Champac wreath she brings. 

The fretted sounding roof on high 
With thrilling mnsio rings , 

And warriors, dressed m green and gold, 

Of high renown and bearing bold, 

To her their homage pay 

And as she moves with queen-hke grace 

The blushes deepen on her face , 

For tis her bridal day 

Her hndal day ’ from far and near 
The gallant princes came. 

With hi arts, where flattering hope beat high. 

And burnt love s transient flame 
Assembled in that ball of state, 

Where slaves in gorgeous UVries wait 

Their biddings to obey 

With nodding plumes the suitors stand, 

Expectant each to wm her hand. 

And bear the prise away 

None yet eould tell what fhvored neck 
That bridal wreath would wear i 
What gallant heart had won the heart 
Of one so young and fur 
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Th« th>n white t«iI that o'er her streamed 
Was slow withdrawn »— the jewels gleamed 
That decked her raven hair - 
Was there a youth then m the hall 
Who would not give his wealth, his all 
With her life s joy to share ? 

The music ceased, — and all around 
A hurried glance she cost. 

When from the palace gate there rose 

A bugle B shrilly blast 

Unmindful still the suitors came 

With hearts where burnt lore s transient flame 

To wm the lovely bnde. 

The host who stood beside the throne, 

To hear the sound did start alone, 

Then thought the wmd had sighed. 

A moment and beside the bnde 
Her true lore brave was seen , 

Why cometh he in soldier s guise 
To wed his “ beauty s queen ? 

The garland round his neck is thrown, 

And bnde and bridegroom botli are gone 

Across the moors away 

In vain the guards on their chargers spnng, 

And swear the youth in chains to bring, 

Or in fair fight to slay 

The followign is not a bad imitation of those * pretty’ love vei-ses 
which pass muster in our golden and silken albums and annuals, 
for \ery fine poetry — 


CANZONET 

When stars above are beaming. 

And firefly lamps are gleaming, 

And happier men are dreammg, 

I thmk my love of thee 
And when the mommg shmeth, 

And clouds with silver lineth. 

This heart of mme repmeth 
For thee my love — for thee 

So when alone thou'rt roaming, 

Beneath the star of gloaming, 

Where brooklets clear are foaming 
Oh 1 then remember me. 

Or when bright hopes have fiided. 

And all thy joys are shaded. 

And cares have thee invaded, 

Oh I think my love of me 

The fifth and last on our list of poetical Dutts is Gns Ohundra 
He has not published much, or it has escaped our notice , but what 
bttle he has committed to type, proves that he had no need to be 
ashamed of a competition for the bays with the other poets, who bear 
the same patronymic Let the reader determine his standing among 
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them on the authonty of the following, which is the last of his 
effusions, that we have seen — 

ABSENCE. 

1 think of thee, I think of thee 
When glows the east irith day 
When o er the wide extended lea. 

The perfumed hreezei stray ; 

When sunlight laughs upon each stream. 

And lines each leafy tree, 

I wander neath the morning beam, 

And think my love, of thee 

At noon, when high the summer sun, 

Is blazing in the sky, 

Pensive, and thoughtml and alone 
In listless mood 1 he , 

And think of happy by gone years, 

And things once dear to me 
Ot bovhood 8 thrilling hopes and fears. 

And thee, my love, and thee 

When softly shining from afkr 
As ev nmg throws her vt,il 
With gradual swim the evening star 
1 omes o er the rocky dale , 

When moonbeams wander o er each stream 
Each fairy guarded hill 
Or on the ocean darkly gK am. 

My thoughts are with thee still 

Whf*n half the busy worlds at rest 
Wnen silence reigns pro'bund 
And nought on Nature s silent breast 
Disturbs the calm around 
W hen low I lie m slumber warm 
h rom worldiv troubles fret 
111 dreams I see thy fairy form, 

And converse hold with thee 

We think the leadtr v\ill agree with us in legaiding it as a notice 
able circumstance, that no leas than five Hindus of one family, or one 
name, should be able to compose English verses, of which these last are 
not at all too favourable a specimen It is a fact, that suggests many 
serious and yet gratifying refleetions, on its causes, and their other 
and more momentous effects — on the education of the natives of 
India in the literature and science of the West, and its consequences 
1 he poetry of these Dutts may not rank very high m the scale of 
excellence, and the power of making such \erses may not be so gene- 
rally diffused among the educated Hindoos, as might, perhaps, be 
inferred from its so prominent development in one family but at 
any rate the verses are good enough to show, that the native mind 
IS capable of sentiment, vigour, and refinement , and we can vouch for 
the that Bengal has many other indigenous bards, worthy to rank 
with those, whose works we have here celebrated 
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II — Oriental Chn^iian Biography , containing Biographical 
SkeicheB of disiinguiched Chnniianct who have lived and died 
in the East Compiled by W H Carey Nos I — IV Cal^ 
cutta. Baptist Mission Press, 1 849 

This is, so far as we know, the first introduction amongst us of a 
mode of pubhcation that has become so common elsewhere, under 
the designation of the ‘ serial method ' The nature of the work before 
us IS much better suited to such a mode of issue than is that of those 
works which are geneially put forth m this way, as the shortness 
of the seveial sketches enables the author to comprise many of them 
in each pai t and to arrange them so that each part shall be complete 
in itself The work pioimscs to be one of great interest, and we 
anticipate much gratification fiom renewing it at length on its com 
pletion, meanwhile we restiictoursehes to a \crv biief notice, and to 
a coi dial recommendation of the book to a larger* share of public pa 
tronage ’ than is usually accorded to the products of our local press 
The plan of the woik 18 as simple as may be The biographical 
notices are very brief but contain a clear account of all the matteis 
of interest that are known respecting tho several subjects The ma 
tenals arediaun from every accessible quarter, and are condensed 
with gicut caic The sHection of the subjects has been made on the 
principles of the laigtst Prote‘-tant Catholicity Episcopalians, Pres 
bytenans Wf^lejans and Coiigiegationalists, Baptists and Pasdo- 
baptists are litie mimonalis dm the same pages, even as they do 
now rest fiom their labours in the same Paradise, and behold the face 
of the same Lord, whom, under somewhat different forms, and with 
somewhat different ntts tliey sened in the same spmt while on 
earth Clergy, dignified and undignified, established and non esta 
Uished, — ^laity titled and untitled, high and low, nch and poor, 
young and old, cimI and mihtau , — European, Amencan and Asiatic, 
all find an impartial record in these pages And the impartiality is 
not confined to the selection of subjects for notice , it is equally ex 
hibited m the execution of the notices themselves There appears 
nothing of a sectarian tendency in the work , and we understand that 
the author, in order to guard against even the unconscious deviations 
fiom catholinty. into which his own conscientious views might betray 
him, submits every sheet of his woik as U passes through the press, 
to the rigorous censorship of a friend, belonging to a different section 
of the Christian church Thus is seemed one of tho greatest ex 
cellencies, that can characterize such a work, and thus is there every 
prospt ct of icolizing one of the best objf cts that could be aimed at,— - 
that, namely, of inducing Chnstiaiis to lo\e all their fellow Christians 
moie coidially We are persuaded that many bigoted Churchmen, 
and many bigot d Dissenters, will be astonished to find so much good 
in the characters of members of their opposite ** persuasions,*' as is 
ei meed by these sketchee , and we trust that while they aie led to 
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regard the memory of the dead with an affection, undiluted by any 
thoughts of their peculiarities of sentiment on minor points of doo> 
time or order, they will be insensibly induced to extend to the hnng, 
who share in these peculiarities, the same affection that they have been 
led to feel towards the memories of their predecessors 

The arrangement of the lives is purely Sibylline The design of 
this, as the author explains m an advertisement, is to introduce as 
much variety as possible into the several brochures This could not 
be done, it is evident, by a chronological order nor by a denomi 
national order, nor by any order that we can think of unless either 
an alphabetical airangoment or the perfect want of all order that has 
been adopted and we think, upon the whole, that the way chosen is 
the best , only we think facilities might have been afforded, by a 
double system of paging for giving to the purchaser the option of 
binding the work, accoiding to one or other of the arrangements, that 
\\G Iiavo hinted at It is promised, however, that the inconveniences 
incidental to the present plan shall be remedied m another way, viy 
by alphabetical and chronological Indices the latter of which will 
accommodate the work to the purposes of those, who wish to trace 
the aspect of affairs in successive periods while the former will make 
it easy of reference to those, who wish to consult it respecting any 
individual, whose memoir is contained in it These indices, we have 
no doubt, will render the book, when complete, no less convenient as 
a work of reference, than the subscribers must find it agreeable, 
duiing the course of its publication as a work for perusal 
Although we will not suffer ourselves to be betrayed into any thing 
like a review of the work in its present imperfect state we must 
peimit ourselves to give utterance to one feeling that has been 
strongly called forth by the perusal of that portion of it, which is now 
before us It is no new sentiment, but one that the perusal of all 
Christian biography tends to confirm, — the exquisite adaptation of 
our holy faith to mankind as such, without refeience to the peculiar! 
tics of mental constitution and of social position that distinguish 
men from each other The extremes of rank and station, and the 
evil ernes of natural talent and mental acquiiement, are equally ca 
pable of being blessed by it-* influence and equally dependent upon 
Its guidance thiough life, and its comfort and support m death In 
tlu first No alone, we have an account of the veiy learned Bishop 
Middleton, who found the most fitting and most honouring employ 
niciit of his gieat talents and acquiicments in the elucidation of a 
'verv small, but veiy important, peculiarity in the language of the New 
Icbtament, — and, almost side by side we have an account of one Golam 
All who uncouthly, but sincerely, expresses his love to hia Saviour 
and Lord, in such terms as these — I love orange— it is sweet , but 
Tesiis Chnet more sweet, — I love Jesus Christ.” No one will be 
disposed to smile at this language, who knows Ui it the learned prelate 
and the ilbterate lascar must equally enter the kingdom of heaven 
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as little ohildrsn When babes and sucklings praise the Lord, they 
must praise him in the language of babes , yet is it out of tbeir 
mouths, that praise is perfected 

We anticipate a large sale for this work, both in India and in 
England , and very glad shall we be if our hearty commendation 
shall tend in any degree to promote this end We cordially 
recommend it to our readers 

As a fair specimen of the work we select at random a portion of 
the notice of Charles Grant — a bnck from the building 

* In the Session of 1807, on a motion for papers relative to the conduct of the 
British Oovemment towards the Poligan, Mr Grant traced the Vellore mutiny 
to the wish of the Mohammedans for the restoration of the sons of Tippoo 
^llltan to power Whatever might be the remoter causes the immediate oc> 
casion was, clearly, some injadiciooa military regulations, which tended to oh 
literate the fondly chensbed distinctions of caste among the native soldiers. 
It Certainly did not originate, directly or remotely, in the conduct of the miso 
bionanes, whom Mr Grant, ou every occasion, was among the foremost to de> 
fend from the unjust imputations, with which they have ^en too often assailed 

In the revenue administration of India, he supported a s;^8iem, which invested 
with proprietory rights and personal immunities the native landholders and 
cultivators , a system which originated under the paternal government of Lord 
Cornwallis. Tlie interest which Mr Grant took in the jurisprudence of India 
always appeared to be proportioned to the influence which, in his opinion, the 
due administration of justice would have upon the moral and mtelleotual con 
dition of the natives. Few persons were better qualified, by personal observa 
tion and extensive enquiry, to appreciate the difficulties which lay in the wi^ of 
any rapid amelioration in the state of a people sunk, as the natives of India 
are, lu inveterate prejudices and habits, rivetted upon them by the ceaseless 
exertions of their superior orders or castes. But it was inconsistent with Mr 
Graut*s conscionsnesH of the superiority and divine authority of Christianity to 
concede, either to Mohammedanism or Hmdooism, a perpetual existence 
Hence the pleasure with which he re^rded every prudent attempt to engraft 
principles of British jurisprudence on the Asiatic stock , and hence the decision 
and seal which he evinced upon all questions connected with the superstitious 
or morals of India 

The negociations between the Court of Directors and his Majesty’s Ministers 
for the renewal by charter of the Company’s commercial privileges, which com 
menced m 1808, when Mr Grant was Deputy Chainnan, called forth an ex 
traordinary display of the powers of his mind 

In advocatmg the intellectual and moral wants of India, he had to encounter 
difficulties as unexpected as they were extraordinary, partly occasioned by the 
fears, and partly by the most surprising prejudices in favour of Hindoo idolatry, 
which were entertained by Europeans connected with India, some of whom came 
forward avowedly to oppose misstonaiy^ exertions, in pamphlets which bear 
their names. The one party maintained the purity of Asiatic morals, and 
the hannlessnesB of the Hindoo character and the other, the danger of 
interfenng with Hindoo prejudices The controversy to which this sub* 
jeet gave rise, was m its iKSue, eminently promotive of the interests of 
truth and it prepared the way for those extensive moral and religious exer 
tiuQs for India, which have so greatly distinguished the last few years ; and 
which God, m his providence, conspicuouslv blessed for the benefit of that 
vast peninsula and its dependencies. 

With a view to dispel the fears and remove the prejudices of the enemies to 
missionary efforts, many important documents were produced and laid on the 
table of the House of Commons, chiefly at the instance of Mr Grant , aoeb as 
proofs of iht prevalence of infanticide in different parts of India, of the impu 
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ntiei and atrocities of JogMinauth, and of tlie great extent of the worship of 
that idol I of the habitoal falsehood and dishonest of the Hindoof j and on the 
other hand, of the loiu undisturbed existence of Christianity in some parts of 
India Lastly, Mr Grant s own tract, entitled ** Obaerrations on the general 
state of society among the Asiatic snb^ectt of Great Britain, with respect to 
morals, and on the means of improving it" This valuable paper was called 
for by the House of Commons, laid on ito table, and ordered to be printed for 
the use of the members, on the 5ih of June, 1813 but it has never been piib> 
hshed. 

In entenng into the measures which Great Britain might adopt for the remo> 
val of these evils, and the improvement of the state of soci^y in India, Mr 
Grant referred to the introduction of the English language, as a cironmstanoe 
arising almost necessarily out of the connection of Englishmen with that coun- 
try , and which rendered extremely easy, if it did not carry along with it, the 
introduction of much of their useful literature, and particularly the sacred 
scnptures Towards the last measure, with many more direct means of im- 
provement, such as schools and missions, he considered it incumbent on the 
Court of Directors to manifest at least a friendly aspect, and with respect to 
education a co-operation Mr Grant fUlly answend the several objections 
which bad been made to interfere with the religion of Hindoostan, and, m con- 
cluding this vulonble paper, he made a powerful appeal to the British authorities 
in behalf of India 

Id 1813, the Act of Parliament, commonly called the Charter Act, obtained 
the Royal assent This statute the fruit ol much and labonons discussion, 
effected some considerable changes ih the East India Company’s commercial 
privileges, in which Mr Grant could not concur but, on the other hand, it 
contained three important modifications of the law which were in perfect ac- 
cordance with the sentiments and reasoning which he held, and the attainment 
of which ought in justice to be ascribed, id an eminent degree, to his zeal and 
exertions 

The first of these was an augmentation of the Eksclesiastical Establishment 
of British India, and the institution of a Bishop s See at Calcutta the second, 
the privilege granted to European teachers of Christian morals, or missionaries, 
of eiyoying a regulated access to the natives of India , and the last, the annual 
appropriation of the sum of one lakh of rupees for the general promotion of 
education among them. ‘ Thank God,’ devoutly exclaimed Mr Wilson, lu his 
interesting funeral sermon, to which the subsequent pai t of this memoir is chiefly 
indebted, ‘ Thank God, he lived to see the great object of his wishes and 
efforts in some measure accomplished, — the {Question of Cliristamtv in the East 
gamed — an ecclesiastical establishment in British India formed and fostered by 
the state,— the number and efficiency of the ministers of onr church stationed 
m that country greatly increased, — the Christian missionary protected in his 
peaceful and hononrable labonrs on the shores of the Ganges, — and a force of 
Christian principles and feelings on the subject raised and established, both m 
India and at home which, we may humbly but firmly hope will never he suc- 
cessfully resisted, ’ 

The House of Commons, m which Mr Grant sat for abont seventeen years, 
namely, fh)m 1803 to 1619, (being two years for the town and fifteen for the 
county of Inverness,) repeatedly elected him on committees, some of whidh 
were not connected with Imdian affairs 

Amidst the multiplicity of his occupations, his parliamentary constitnents, and 
his native county enjoyed a large shmre of his anxious attention At the date 
of his election to a seat m Parliament, the Highlands of Scotland were, as regards 
the meant of intern^ eommunicaUon, in a state of almost primitive destitutUMi. 
Adequately to supply these deficiencies, in a country so {^r, to extensive, so 
^nly ^opled, and abounding with physical obstacle^ was an undertaking too 
gigantic for the effects of local combination Such being the undeniable condi- 
tion of the Highlands, Government resolved to nndertake vanons magnifieent 
'works, which, now m a state of completion, add greatly to the convenience 
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and wtihat ot the country The Caledonian Canal waa the first -which was 
commenced. The Act for catting the Caledonian Canal was followed by ano- 
ther fbr the fbnnauon of Highland roads and bridges. Mr Grant, it is under- 
stood, was among the first projectors of this measare, and for a period of twenty 
ye irs, he Btrenuously exerted himself to advance it Among other measnrea 
of lo4^ improvement in his native conntry in which Mr Grant co-operated, 
one of the latest efforts of his public bfe was the promotion of the Act for 
building and endowing ohurcbes in the extensive parishes of the Highlands. 
The establishment, formed of late years in Edinburgh and in lavemeas, for the 
extension of education in the Highlands, constantly found him a warm and 
efficient friend 

Although Mr Grant ever considered the affairs of India as his peculiar 
province, and as a sufficient occupation for his mind, he allowed himself to have 
some other public engagements, but chiefly m connection with religions or 
benevolent object** 

The decision of bis character respecting religion enabled him often to sur- 
monnt Hucb opposition to his benevolent projects, as would have overturned the 
pnrposes of many other men But Mr Grant, to the last moment of his life, 
retmned and illustrated in his conduct, the religious principles and philanthropic 
views which he bad imbibed in India 

The great subjects of Chnstian benevolence were ever present to his under 
standing and near his heart, and appeared to have a powerful influence upon 
his actions, leading him in the pn^ecution of his moltifanous occupations, to 
travel in paths into which the ordinary details of business would never have 
led him- Under some aspect or other they were almost constantly before him, 
and are believed to have occupied his close attention within a few days, and 
probably withm a few hours, of his decease ’ 

With this long extract A\e take our lea^e of Mr Corey, repeating 
our best wishes for the success of his work 


III — 1 A Dtettonary^ English and Sindht By Capt G Stack 
Bombay 1849 

2 A Grammar of the Stndhi language By Capt G Stack 
Prtnied by orde} of the Government of Bombay Bombay 1849 

It is sometimes not easy to decide whether the speech of a people, 
or of the inhabitants of a district of countiy, can be properly called a 
distinct language, belonging to a particular class, or merely a dialect 
of one more extensively spoken In the use of the terms, language, 
and dialect, there is often a considerable degree of vaguene^ It 
has never been determined at what stage of divergency the pecuhan 
ties m the speech of any tribe, or nation of mankind have become so 
great, that those, by whom they are used, can no longer be said to 
speak dialects of the same language, but rather languages of a cognate 
character^ or sprung from the same onginal stem 

In India, as well as m Europe, there are several classes of languages, 
differing veiy considerably from each other In some of these there 
are again vanoos dialects, differing so widely from each other, as to 
occasion their being often regarded as entirely distinct languages 
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But the transition from the one to the other, in some of the distnoU 
where they are spoken, is in many instances so gradual, that it is al 
most impossible accurately to mark their respectire limits, or to deter- 
mine where the dialect has become so changed, aa to warrant its 
being classed as a different language 

Thus in the case of the Hindui — the great vernacular language of 
North Western India — its dialects are so numerous, and m some in 
stances diverge so far fiom each other, that several of them have been 
occasionally classed as distinct languages , while others of them melt 
so gradually into languages universally considered independent, that 
it IS almost impossible to determine the real limits of the general 
language, to which they belong 

On the lower Ganges, the llindui dialects almost imperceptibly 
merge in the Bengali , along the skirts of the eastern Himalaya, in the 
Nep4lese on the north west, m the Panjibi , and on the west and 
south west, m the Sindhi and Marathi, &c At the same time, within 
the acknowledged limits of the Hindui, not only are there many dia- 
leots, differing greatly from each other, — but even languages, especially 
those of the aboriginal, or hill, tribes, so entirely different in their 
character, as to warrant the conclusion that their origin must have 
been altogether distinct In the absence also of a vernacular litera 
ture — formed on any standards of taste generally acknowledged, and 
capable of giving a comparatively settled character to the language, 
whether spoken or written, — peculiarities of dialect have gone on con- 
stantly increasing till in many instances the natives of one part of the 
country have almost ceased to be intelligible to those of another , 
yet most of the words, employed bv either party are from the same* 
Sansknt origin, though greaUy disguised by peculiarities of pronunci 
ation Hence it is, that the Hindus of different provinces can often 
communicate better with each other through the medium of the 
Urdu — the lingua Franca— ronginatmg with the Muhammedans, than 
by means of their own Hindui, of which they speak dialects so widely 
different from each other 

The conquest of Sindh has brought us into contact with another branch 
of the Hindu languages, with which we had been previously compara 
lively unacquainted Whether it is altogether entitled to rank as a 
separate language, or must take the more humble place of a dialect, we 
shall not take upon us to determine We cannot, however, but ex- 
press our obligations to the gallant Officer, who with so much labour 
and ability, has presented the public with a Dictionary and Grammar, 
of the language of Sindh The obligation is enhanced, by its having 
been conferred so soon after the country had become a British posses- 
sion These works cannot fail to be valuable as a contribution to 
Indian philology* as well as to those, whose public duties may require 
an acquaintance with the language of Sindh 

In looking over the English and Sindbi Dictionary before us 
find that the greater portion of the words is of Sansknt ongm 

d 
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In one column, for instance, there are given, as Bindhi eqm 
valents for aa English words, 18 Sanskrit, 10 Persian and 
Arabio (used also m Urdu), and twelve words of doubtful orir 
gin , some of which, however, if not most, are not peouhar to 
Sindhi, as they are found in other dialects of Hindui, but especi^ 
ally in poetical compositions, such as the metrical versions of the 
Mabdbh&rat and the Ramdyan In another column, we find under 
26 English words, 29 Sanscrit, 18 Persian and Arabio, with only 
9 words, which may be classed as indigenous to Sindh , though we 
have no doubt, that, on a closer examination than we have been 
able to give, this small number of words, apparently peculiar to Smdb, 
might be greatly reduced, by showing that some of them are abongi 
nal words to be found also in other dialects, or Sanskrit words greatly 
corrupted in orthography and pronunciation, and probably somewhat 
altered m signification 

Though it would seem probable, that not a few of the vocables of 
the Sindhi language, or dialect, may have been derived from some 
abonginal language, now extinct, and that the peculiarities of its 
grammatical structure may have sprung from the same source, it is 
evident that, in its present state, it is closely allied to the Hindui and 
Mahratta — if it may not be claimed as a dialect of either the one, or the 
other, of these widely spread languages The large number of Persian 
words, found in it, is easily accounted for by the geographical position 
of the country, and the prevalence of Muhammedanism It evidently 
however diffem more fjom the Hindui (as now usually written m 
prose works) in its Grammar, than it does in its actual words though 
in the Bnj Bbfisha, and other Hindui dialects, seldom written, except 
in lerse, we find many of the same grammatical forms The Grammar 
of prose Hmdui has, however been undergoing a gradual approxima 
tion to that of the Urdu, in which it is not improbable that the Ian 
guage itself may be ultimately absorbed , while its poetry, for the most 
part, continues to be wntttn in the dialects of Bnj, and central India 
generally, and to retain many grammatical forms, much nearer to 
those exhibited in the Sindhi Grammar before us, than is likely to be 
supposed by those, whose Hindui studies have been ohiefiy confined 
to Its prose compositions 

Our present limits will not admit of any attempt to analyze 
the works before us, or to do any thing like justice to their me- 
rits We trust the author will be able to continue, and to extend, bts 
researches If, in addition to his English and Smdhi Dictionary, 
he would prepare one in Sindhi and English, he would lay tho 
public, and especially future residents in Smdb, under increased 
obligation 
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IV — ChapierB on MiBsions tn India By the Rev H Fox, B A ^ 
late Church lluBionary tn Masuhpatam London Seeleys* 
1848 

Thr amiable author of this little volume was cut off by the hand 
of death at an early affe, when be was entering on a career of distin- 
guished usefulness We will not say, in the sceptical tone of a late 
bard, 

“ The spoiler came, and all thy promise ftir 
Has sought the grave, to sleep for ever there.** 

Death has been to him a remo\al to a higher state of being, 
and be has left a bnght example behind Wo trust his mantle may 
fall on many, and induce talent and mental calibre of a high order 
to be consecrated to the conversion of the Heathen He was for five 
years a pupil of Di Arnolds at Rugby where he felt the first inch 
nation towards devoting himself as a Missionarv , and let us hope 
“that the rich endowments and the high literary ad\antages of our 
great educational establishments, may yet make them nurseries for the 
evangelization of the world * Mr F graduated at Wadh am College, 
Oxford and, hearing of the openings presented for a Telugu Mission, 
he embarked, with the Elev T Noble of Cambridge, foi India in 1841 
His first duty was tbe study of the Telugd language , after the 
acquirement of which, he entered on bis fa\ounto depaitment of la 
hour, “ conversational preaching in the bazars thoroughfares and 
villages ” His health soon broke down, and he was obliged to return to 
England, where he remained only seten months as nothing could 
detain him from his beloved woik m the land of his adoption Again 
he was forced back — hut only to die His career closed in 1848 
These Chapters on Missions are very valuable and wntten in 
an interesting tone In treating of the Duties of the Chm cA, the author 
observes, “a church, which is content with labounng at home, working 
merely among its own membeis resembles a mass of fuel, in which 
the fire is smouldering, but not burning which sends forth smoke 
not heat, which is not indeed actually and altogether uulit, but which 
in no degree answers the purpose of him who instituted it ’ He then 
treats of the duties of England, m particular with reference to 
India (a countiy as lai^e as Europe, not including Russia), and the 
sphere opened to her in the Madras Presidency Theie are the Te 
lugus, or Gentds, compnsingten millions of people, on the coast, and 
inland from Gaiyam to Pulicat a Church Mission was established 
among them m 1841 There are the Tamulians, reaching from Pulioat 
to Cape Comonn, amounting to eight millions, with forty Church Mis 
Bionanes There are the Canarese in the Mysore distnct, and the Ma 
leyalims (nearly one million,) along the MalabarCoast TheMadras Pre- 
sidency contains a population of 11,000 Europeans, and 30,000,000 na- 
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Utob Afr Fox gives the following illustration of the condition of 
the peasantry — 

** WhQe staying m the Choultry (a halbng place for the heat of the day), I 
had ahundanoe ra company m a set of paxanquin bearers, and m a sumbw of 
cooly men, (l e hired labourers), who took up their quarters, and laid down their 
loads in the verandah. When I had had enough of reading, and they of sleep- 
ing, I had a long conTersation with two of them The coolies were engaged as 
earners , on my talking with them about their occupations, they said that they 
were small farmers, and that their proper husiness was cultivation, but that in 
preference, whenever they could, they went as carriers j they were now carrying 
on their shoulders hales of coarse cottons, from some merchant at Palcole, to 
another at Masulipatam, a distance of 45 nyles for this they each receive one 
rupee (two shillings) , the value of each man s burden varymg from 30 to 40 
mpees (£3 to £4) , the journey they accomplish m four days When I asked 
th^n, whj they preferred this carrier s work to cultivating the ground, they said 
that m this work they got their whole hire to themselves , but that in cultivation 
after paying all proper dues and rent, the Tahsildar’s peons (petty officers, of 
the rank of constables) ni^justly exacted from them at the rate of one anna on 
the rupee (that is, one sixteenth) ** But why do you give it to them, if it is 
uqjust ? * “If we do not give it, they beat os.*' “ If so^ why do you not go 
and complain to the Tabsildar (He is the native collector and magistrate of 
a small district) “ It is he that sets his peons on, and encourages them to do 
it'' “ Go to the English Collector then and complain to him ' “ We can t do 
that be lives 40 miUs off and the Tuhsildar would stc^ us on the way, and drive 
ns back * “ But can t you go, without letting any one know what your purpose 

is ? “ Yes we can do that but what is the result ? the Collector writes to the 

Tahsildar to enquire of him about our complaint, and he will w rite back to say 
that he has beaten us because we would not pay our rent, or some such story as 
that , and then we come back again with nothing for our pains , perhaps we 
get another beating for making the complaint, and get turned out of our bit of 
mnd,*' 

After referiing to the intercourse of Europeans with the natives 
and the social condition and appearance of the country, Mr F treats 
of the power of caste, which is stronger in Madias than in the 
Bengal Presidency, tliough in the latter we require many more ser 
vants on account of caste, than m the former Mr F writes, “ If 
a Biahman, parched by thirst, is compelled to ask for a draught 
of water of a man of lower caste than himself, he may drmk it 
without being polluted, if only ho pours a few drops of milk into it 
or mixes a small piece of cowdnng with it * * * A very seiioua 

disturbance accompanied with loss of life, occurred about eight oi 
nine years ago, between the members of two very low castes, because 
the one party had poured four vessels of water over a dt ad body 
whose funeral rites they were performing, whereas their caste did 
not allow them to pour more than three * ♦ ♦ a Panah 

may not live in the town or village occupied by families of the upper 
caste at a short distance from the outskirts of their habitations, 
IS a separate villdge of mean huts, called Malapatam, or Panacherr}, 
or Panah town, where this lowest class of all live ♦ ♦ * On 

one occasion I sought to purchase, or rent, from a native, a largo 
Hindoo bouse m the centre of a respectable neighbourhood in a 
large town, for the purpose of inhabiting it The neighbours were 
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in the greatest alarm, my Panah servants, they said, would not only 
have to be passing frequently through the street, a thing, which 
stricter custom, os retained in the villages, would not allow, but they 
would be spending the day, perhaps sometimes the night, within 
the large enclosure round the house , the whole atmosphere would 
be impregnated with Panah ism, and the locality ^ polluted 
The owner, who was a Brahman, and lived sixty miles distant, 
would not let me have the house ♦ ♦ ♦ occa- 

sion, a Brahman, of high caste, and reputation for learning, was 
sitting beside me I saw him suddenly lift his bare foot from 
the floor, and, looking at it with horror, immediately nso He 
went outside the door, and carefully wiped it I enquired if a 
scorpion had stung him or an ant bitten him he said, no, but that 
he had inadvertently put his toe upon a grain of boiled nee, which 
hod fallen from the table, and was lying on the floor , and, that when 
he went home, he must punfy himself The nee had been cooked by a 
Panah, and it bad formed part of the meal of an Englishman No 
one saw the pollution but I and the Brahman himself, and 1 have no 
idea that he would trouble himself about his punflcation ’* 

Mr Fox gives, we think, too low a view of the state of learning 
among the Hindus He was too short a time in the country to be able 
to pronounce a correct judgment on the subject There is a su 
perstitious practice mentioned, which we have not heard of m 
Bengal The moon is also an object of worship it is supposed to 
be a male deity when the new moon first appears, the beholders 
lift up their hands towaids it in adoration Sometimes a person will 
take a thread from the cloth they wear for dress, roll it up in their 
fingers, and, throwing it towards the moon, salute the luminary with 
the words, ‘ O moon, take away my old clothes, and give me new ones ’ 
He makes mention of the village Goddesses, among which is the 
Goddess of cholera and small pox We have not heard whether a God 
called Dakhin Kay, who is worshipped here in the Sunderbunds as a 
protector against torrents and tigei-s, is an object of adoration m Ma 
dios but snakes aie worshipped theio ** There is a day, late m 
the year, when the women, especially Brahman women, go out early 
in the morning, carrjing with them boiled nee curds, milk, and such 
dainties , they hasten to the mud heaps, which mark the white ant s 
nests , for in these almost universally a snake has taken up its 
abode and, with praj era and praises addressed to the reptile they pour 
out their presents befoie the hole where they suppose it is secreted ” 
He gives several illustrations of ignorance among the Hindus, but 
makes one very just remark on this subject — 

‘ The acquaintance, on the part of the natives, with European habits, inven- 
tions and knowledge, is about on a par with the acquaintance of most Europeans 
m India, with the habits and belief of the Hindus The one know no more 
than they did, ^fore Europeans were seen m the country a large proportion of 
the latter possess as little real knowledge of the subj ct, as if they had never left 
England ” 
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H« mentions one of the Hindu mireoles — 

** At one of themoet eeored taxnplee, end tto moot fkvourite retort 

of pUgnme tn ell South Indie, ie the ehrme and golden image Veakatedura^ 
ndn, one of the forme of Viehnn. About fifteen milee off among the hille, U a 
amaller temple, where there residea the wifb of thii god. Everr erening the 
pneste of thia latter temple, prerions to oloaing the doore for the night, place 
within the goddese-honee an enormona pair of uoea, and the nanal enppliee of 
bet^ leaf and nut In the morning, on opening the door, they find the betel 
leaf and its accompaniments consumed, the new shoes remoTed, and<imother pair 
considerably worn put in their place The cause, which they assign, u this 
the god walks over every eyening all the way ftom Tinpati to see his wife ; he 
of course chews betel-lm all night, and, having considerably udured hu shoes 
on the stony moontain -tracks which he has traversed, leaves them behind him, 
and returns before cock-crow, wearing the new shoes, which the piety of hia^wor- 
shippers had prepared for him.” 

Mr Fox draws, we tliink, like Ward in bis Hindus,” too dark 
a picture of the native character He adduces indeed many instances 
of depravity, but we could quote as bad from the records of the 
London Police However we rejoice to see, that he makes the following 
admission — 

** And here I have pleasure m remembering instances of many virtues which 
have come before my notice I have seen huslMmds afiG^tionately attached to 
their wives, parents dotingly fond of their children, young men paying due 
respect to their fathers I ^ve occasionally met with honesty, open dealing, and 
honourable bearing I have seen fttends walking together, who were friends in- 
deed I have seen hearty good will and kmdness, gratitude and attachment to 
those from whom they have received kindness. Whoever is willing and ready 
to love the poor Hindus m spite of their faults and moral degradation, will soon 
find much in them to love Their Maker’s image is sadly defaced, but it is 
there. They are steeped in crime and vice as well as m sin , but they are those 
for whom Christ endured bitter agony on the cross, and among them are many 
whom he will bring to his glorious light, and who shall he bright jewels m his 
eternal crown. We cannot hut love those whom Christ has loved , and I feel 
pleasure in looking to Masulipatam as a place where I not only have very dear 
and valned ehnstian friends and fellow countrymen, hnC where there are not a 
fewt whose faces are dark, yet whom 1 can love almost as brothers. I would that 
some others of my countrymen could be persuaded to do the same, and to go 
forth to do God’s work among them ” 

The following are thoroughly Hindu simihes , 

** The earth-beetle barrows and lives in the soil , it is always passing thnmgh 
It, yet It IS never contaminated by the dirt, and it preserves its hnght shining 
coat thertfortf the soul of man, which is divine, may dwell in the midst of 
worldly concerns, mix in sin, and yet remain undeftled ’ 

" Again, “ Ghee (i e prepared halter ) and butter are not the same, yet the 
one IB contamed in the other , and air and water are different from each other 
yet one of them is produced from the other , tkerefort, God, or the divine aoal, 
may dwell m a sinful man as a part of him, and yet not be implicated in his 

SUL** 

** Agam, ** Quicksilver will lie m most intimate contact with other anhstances 
hut wiU, under no circumstances, mix with them , ihatfert^ 1i»e divme soul 
lives in most intimate connection with the firame of man, but is not mingled 
with It.” 


•AKDisas, ooaas asd oo^ttpb, ao 14, loll baxau. 
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